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news 

in brief 

@ The National Art 
Collections Fund has been 
given their largest ever 
donation, in the will of a 
woman who wanted to 
‘save art’. Brenda Knapp, a 
supporter of the fund for 
13 years and who died last 
September at the age of 
96, left £5m which will be 
used to purchase works of 
art for public display. 

@ Glasgow Museums 
service has been asked to 
return the skeleton of a 
suspected member of a 
mid-17th century religious 
sect. The request was from 
a community council in 
Wishaw, Scotland. The 
bones in question have 
been in store at 
Kelvingrove Museum in 
Glasgow for nearly 70 
years. A Glasgow 
museums spokeswoman 
said there is some 
question over whether the 
bones date from the 
correct era. 

@ The Arts Council of 
Wales has made a u-turn 
on its decision to fund a 
multicultural arts 
development in Cardiff. 
The council has now 
approved a £3.7m capital 
grant to purchase the site 
in Cardiff Bay for the 
Multicultural Arts Centre. 
The centre is to be targeted 
at African, Caribbean, Arab 
and Asian communities. 

@ Four artists have been 
shortlisted for the Turner 
Prize 2000, Tate Britain 
announced last month. 
They are Glenn Brown 
whose work questions 
authorship and status in 
art, Michael Raedecker, 
who uses haunting subject 
matter in his paintings, 
Tomoko Takahashi for her 
installations and 
Wolfgang Tillmans, who 
works in art, photography 
and documentary. 
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British Museum backs 


VAT reform 


he British Museum says it may consider introducing a £1 
charge if the government does not change UK rules con- 
cerning the reclamation of VAT 

In a response to the government's announcement in April of the 
£1 admission scheme for national collections, Suzanna Taverne. 
the British Museum's managing director, said: ‘We welcome the 
secretary of State's step to reduce charging for access to nation- 
al collections. The museum is wholly committed to the principle 
of free admission but, like other institutions that do not charge, 
needs to find a way to recover VAT. If the VAT anomaly is not ad- 
dressed, we will have to give serious consideration to introducing 
the £1 charge in order to claim back VAT, which for us amounts 
to some £1.5m a year, discounting major projects.’ 

Negotiations are presently in progress between the government 
and English national museums over reducing entrance fees to 
£1, in return for increased central funding. The scheme does not 
apply to the other UK countries. As yet, no national museum has 
confirmed that it will sign up to the scheme. But museums that do 
not charge admission fees, including the British Museum, are not 
eligible for the extra government money, or allowed to recover 
VAT because, unlike charging museums, they are not classed as 
trading operations 

Other free museums affected 
include the, National Gallery, 
National Portrait Gallery, 
Geffrye Museum and the 
Horniman Museum. 

The Geffrye Museum 
presently pays VAT amounting 
to around £100,000 a year 
Museum director David Dewing 
ruled out charging admission, 
but backed attempts to get the 
rules changed: 'The money we 
lose would pay for five staff. It is 
a ridiculous situation when you 
are given money by the govern- 
ment on one hand and pay it 
back with the other. 


Taverne: one of the national 
museum directors keen to 
see VAT reform 











British Museum: charges could mean a £1.5m tax rebate 


Present VAT legislation allows some organisations, such as the 
BBC, to reclaim the tax. The DCMS and the Treasury are in dis- 
cussions about a proposal put forward by the National Art 
Collections Fund to have non-charging, national museums added 
to a the list. Vicky Dyer, political advisor at the NACF. said: ‘The 
government's fiscal policy is working against its cultural policy — 
we very much hope the government can demonstrate cross- 
departmental thinking. 

Charles Saumarez Smith, director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, said NPG trustees would not consider charging, but 
backed the NACF initiative. He did not think there was much 
chance of success, however: ‘The only way it will happen is if there 
is a concerted determination on the part of the museums sector 
and DCMS in support, and at the moment | don’t think that there 
is the political will,’ he said. 

A DCMS spokesman said the department was working close- 
ly with the NACF on its VAT proposal and was in touch with 
Treasury ministers on the issue. He said the government attached 
great importance to national museums remaining free in the 
future, although ultimately it was a matter for the trustees 
concerned. However, government funding would be affected if 
charges were introduced: ‘It is undoubtedly the case that currently 
free museums introducing charges will find their grant-in-aid 
dramatically reduced to take account of that,’ he said 
By Toby Butler 
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Mining museum bailed out in nick of time 


he Scottish Mining Museum, 
Newtongrange, has been saved from 
closure by a £90,000 ‘funding bridge’ 
which should keep it open for the next six 
months. The museum was on the verge of 
closure when the announcement was 
made in the middle of June and almost 
one-third of its staff has already left 
Sam Galbraith, the minister for children, 
education and the arts, said: ‘These re- 
sources will buy time for the working 
group, set up under Jane Ryder, director of 


the Scottish Museums Council, to identify 
a long-term partner to support the Scottish 
Mining Museum and secure its future.’ 
The working group includes representa- 
tives from National Museums of Scotland, 
the Heritage Lottery Fund (which so far 
has awarded £4m of funding to the mu- 
seum) and Historic Scotland. 

The move goes some way to counter 
suggestions that the Scottish Executive 
would simply allow market forces to de- 
termine which of the nation's museums 


survive and which don't. Both Galbraith 
and Ryder have admitted that some mu- 
seums are unlikely to survive in the current 
funding climate. Ryder has been pushing 
for a more strategic approach to managing 
the situation 

But the crisis is far from over for the 
Scottish Maritime Museum. Jim Tildesley, 
the director, has announced that the 
Carrick, sister ship to the Cutty Sark, will be 
broken up because the museum cannot 
afford to pay the site rent for it. 
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Status quo is ‘not an optio 











for Glasgow museums 


lasgow City Council's museum 
service needs an extra £2.2m a 
year for running costs and 
£36m in capital investment over the 
next five years, if it is to fulfil the objec- 
tives set out in its Best Value Review 
published this month 
The review praised Glasgow's mu- 
seums which include Kelvingrove, the 
Burrell Collection and the Gallery of 
Modern Art — and described them as 
having ‘the highest quality and widest 
ranging collections... of any non- 
national museum in the UK'. But it 
found that cuts made between 1996 
and 1999, which resulted in a budget 
reduction of 30 per cent and the loss of 
100 staff posts, have proved severe 
The review found that staffing levels 
are very low and threaten the Heritage 
Lottery Fund's £8.6m stage-one grant 
to renovate Kelvingrove. Education is un- 
derfunded and social inclusion efforts 
need greater targeting, staff levels are 
damaging curatorial and conservation 
work, marketing is insufficient, and cater- 
ing and retail services are inadequate 
Some of the buildings need major capital 
particularly Kelvingrove and the Burrel 
and there is a need for new storage 
The review recommended the rapid 
creation of 21 posts including seven 
education officers, four curators and 
four conservation staff, at a cost ot 
£600,000. It is likely that these posts 


will be funded by changing staff con- 


> 


tracts, and by savings from the rest oi 
the leisure budget. But this leaves a sub- 
stantial amount of money to be found 
Best 
Value Review are to be implemented 


sed the 


council that there are three options for 


if the recommendations of the 
Consultants KPMG have advi 


the future management of the mu- 
seums service. The status quo will result 
in ‘further deterioration of service provi- 
sion and building maintenance’ and is 
ond option is to go for trust status, but 
Mark O'Neill, director of Glasgow mu- 
seum service . said that this was unlikely 


to be accepted. ‘The review group took 


the view that the sense of public owner- 
ship of the museums is so strong that 
politically, this wouldn't work,’ he said 
The third option might be more real- 
istic, Dut presents some difficult choic- 
es including: transferring Provands 
Lordship medieval house to Histori 
Burrell 


Scotland; transferring the 


Collection to the Burrell trustees or 
National Trust; turning the Mackintosh- 
designed Martyrs School over to 
commercia! use; closing St A 
tne DUu 


back to Glasgow Cathedral, and passing 


e n > 
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Museum and iding 


Piving 
the McLellan Galleries to another 
arts institution or more commercial 
management. Together this would save 


around £1m 





O'Neill: trust status would be politically unworkable 


O'Neill said that the plan could lead to which have resulted in the current crisis 
mutually benefi ial partnersnips but imonegst loca authorities such as 


added that some ispow and Aberdeen, the industrial 


of the options were 


painful. ‘Some departments play games museums and others in the secto! 

and offer up unacceptable cuts. That's Kelvingrove Art Gallery and Museum 
not the case with these, they are realis- in Glasgow is the most visited museum 
tic.’ He hoped that the Scottish Executive n Scotland, attracting over 1 million vis- 
would also consider the case for nation- tors in 1999 of which 39 percent came 


al funding. ‘Because we've shown we from Glasgow, 42 percenttrom the rest 


will take radical options | hope they wil of Scotland, 12 per cent the rest of UK, 


give us a fair hearing,’ he added and 6 per cent from abroad. Glasgow 


lane Ryder, director of the Scottish receives no central funding. Should the 


Museums Council, said that the ‘SMC G asgzow tax payer bear the entire bur- 
has long argued that there are tunda- Jen of what in fact is a national resource 
mental funding and structural anom- and attraction?’ she asked 


_ m m — map TF. ' . me e Pi . A - 
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You can have the cash — but you will have to wait 


on museums and galleries in England 
with outstanding collections have been 
awarded money from the Designated Challenge 
Fund — but some will have to wait until next year 


before they see the money. 


The allocation is the second in three-year 
programme run by Resource (the Council for 
Museums, Archives and Libraries). £6m was 
originally allocated for the year 2000 but Resource 
has indicated that a Department for Culture, 
Media and Sport cash flow problem has meant 
that only £4m will be handed out this year, with 
£2m being carried over to 2001. This will be added 
to the £6m allotted for the final round of awards. 
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Which museums will have to wait for their 
money is unclear. But Emma Taylor, designation 
officer at Resource, said the fact that the 
independent sector was under more financial 
pressure than others would be taken into 
consideration. Taylor said: ‘DCMS had a number 
of calls on this year's funds that were 
unexpected.’ She pointed to the extra funding 
given to the Royal Armouries and other national 
museums but stressed that the full £15m over the 
three years would be honoured. 

The awards went predominantly to regional 
institutions. They include Beamish, the North of 
England Open Air Museum, and Tyne and Wear 


Museums which have jointly been awarded 
£300,000 to develop a shared large objects store 
at Beamish. Cheltenham Art Gallery and 
Museums got £60,000 to improve presentation, 
storage and interpretation of their arts and crafts 
collections. 

Despite the cash flow issue Resource and the 
Designated Museums Group are lobbying DCMS 
to continue the Challenge Fund past 2001. Martyn 
Heighton, chairman of the DMG, said the fund is 
important to non-national collections, allowing 
museums to make desperately needed 
improvements. ‘it is very responsive to individual 
museums needs’, he said. 
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...emountable 
All Glass, Secure, 
Showcase System 


TESS offers a revolutionary range of 
user-friendly, high specification, 
demountable showcases which are 
assembled and dismantled in minutes. 
No special tools or skills are required. 
Installed and specified for leading 
museums, TESS has proved to be the 
perfect choice for flexible gallery 
displays, temporary and travelling 
exhibitions and wherever showcases may 
need to be relocated or reconfigured. 


For a discussion and demonstration 
of the benefits and opportunities 
that TESS can offer your museum, 
please call Ray Chaplin or Sonia 
Sewell. 


DEMOUNTABLE 


TESS Ltd, 5 Gernon Walk, Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, SG6 3HW United Kingdom 
Tel: 44 (0) 1462 484444 

Fax: 44 (0) 1462 485515 


E. Mail: tesssystems@btinternet.com 





Lottery must give more 
cash to coalfield areas 


he Heritage Lottery Fund, along 
with other lottery distributors, has 
been told by the government to in- 
troduce new measures to ensure coalfield 
areas get a fairer share of lottery funding. 

Government figures have shown a large 
discrepancy in lottery funding for poorer 
areas, particularly those without large cul- 
tural institutions. Differences can be dra- 
matic, with north east Derbyshire getting 
£3.89 per head compared with a national 
average of £90 per head. 

New measures for coalfield areas an- 
nounced by culture secretary Chris Smith 
include the active encouragement of 
organisations to apply, more flexibility in 
grant giving and more transparent deci- 
sion-making. Despite the government's ini- 
tiative the HLF has no new plans, apart from 
membership of an action team which has 
representatives from all the lottery funders. 

Last year the HLF pledged to ensure coal- 
field areas receive a fair share of the fund's 
budget. Initiatives so far have included pi- 
loting a small grants application pack in the 
north west of England and forging part- 
nerships with coalfield organisations such as 
the Coalfield Communities Campaign. 

Luke Fitzherbert, author of the National 
Lottery Yearbook, said the HLF’s distribu- 
tion record was particularly bad — coalfield 
areas generally got less from the heritage 
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fund than any of the other lottery funders. 
The 1999 edition of the yearbook revealed 
that the Rhondda Valley in South Wales 
received £44 of funding per head. Arts 
received £18, charities £13, sport £11 and 
heritage just £2 

He said the new initiatives would be in- 
significant until the HLF addressed the 
problem of changing its narrow definition of 
what constitutes the nation’s heritage: 
‘Where excellence already exists the HLF 
will help to make it better, but its definition 
effectively means that in large chunks of 
the country there is no “heritage” at all. 
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‘Access gaps to be plugged’ 
in Northern Ireland 


mprovement in access for disabled 

people to buildings providing arts and 
leisure was the first area to be 
addressed by the Culture, Arts and 
Leisure Minister of the reinstated 
Northern Ireland Assembly, last month. 

Michael McGimpsey announced his 

department's focus at the launch of 
Access 300, a guide to the accessibility 
of venues in Belfast. The guide was 
produced by the Northern Ireland branch 
of ADAPT (Access for Disabled People 
To Arts Premises Today), and is the last 
in a series of seven guides which 
give information on more than 300 
theatres, cinemas, museums, galleries, 
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community centres and other venues. 
McGimpsey said: ‘Our first step is to 
identify and plug the current access 
gaps in buildings and seek funding to 
enable a scheme to help address the 
deficiencies and provide staff training.’ 
ADAPT has been invited to put forward 
proposals for access assessments 
incorporating training needs analysis. 


@ The newly-named Museums and 
Galleries of Northern Ireland revealed 
its Vision Statement in May. Among the 
proposals is the establishment of a 
Museum of the Creative Arts, planned 
to be built in five years’ time. 





That is absurd. If an area is grotesquely aw- 
ful the HLF should be taking the lead where 
heritage is at its weakest.’ 

A spokeswoman for the HLF said its re- 
mit came from the government, and since 
the 1997 Lottery Act, it had encompassed 
a wider definition, from revenue funding to 
education projects. ‘Where there are cold 
spots in the UK, we are definitely trying to 
address them with outreach events, small 
grants schemes and using simple English in 
our publications. We can't give out public 
money unless someone puts in a good ap- 
plication,’ she added. 
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News 


news in 
brief 


@ The Royal Academy of 
Arts recorded an 
‘outstanding year’ for 
1999. The Academy 
announced that its 
exhibitions programme 
was the most successful 
ever, attracting 1.4million 
visitors. Its deficit has been 
cleared and it now boasts 
reserves of £2m. 

@ The British Trade 
International network, a 
government sponsored 
body, is to be involved 
with the building of a 
national museum in 
China. The BTI network is 
calling on British and 
overseas architects to 
work on the building of 
the new museum 
expected to be in Beijing. 
@ The Millennium 
Commission launched a 
competition for 
organisations to administer 
a £100m endowment fund 
last month. This is a first for 
a lottery distributor to 
hand over management of 
a grant scheme to an 
external body. The grants 
will be for individuals to 
run community projects. 


Frontier post: 
Segedunum Roman 
Fort, Baths and 
Museum opened to 
the public last 
month. The £9m 
HLF-funded museum 
centres on the 
Roman occupation 
and daily life of the 
fort in AD200. One 
of the 17 forts along 
Hadrian's Wall, 
Segedunum was 
occupied for 300 
years. The site 
includes the only 
reconstructed and 
working Roman 
baths in Britain. 
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ROTHSTEIN conservation showcases are specified by Museums 
throughout Europe, with installations in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, Greece and Russia. Their special 
hinged door design makes them easy to access while the virtually air 
tight construction, using safe materials and lighting, provides 
comprehensive protection for exhibits. The Rothstein range also 
covers the complex needs of museum storage including drawers, 
shelving, cabinets and picture racking. Available through Conservation 
By Design Limited, exclusive UK and Irish agents for ROTHSTEIN 
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Museums prove their worth 
to south west economy 


useums and galleries in the 

south west region of England 

have been placed in a 

better political bargaining position 
thanks to a new report. The Economic 
Contribution of Museums in the South 
West details the economic input of the 
sector into the region and is the first re- 
port of its kind, It was launched in Bristol 
in May by arts minister, Alan Howarth 
Commissioned by the South West 
Museums Council, the report was re- 
searched and compiled by Plymouth 
University’s South West Economy 
Centre. It found that the overall contri- 
bution to the region from the sector was 
£23m. Simon Hunt, director of SWMC 
said that this was the first time ‘accurate 
and quantifiable’ information has been 
produced on the economic impact of 
museums on the south west area. The 
purpose of the project was to set the 
museums and galleries sector among 
industry players and create stronger 
negotiating powers when applying for 
funding at regional, national and inter- 
national levels. Hunt said the report 


be taken seriously in the investment 
game 

Museum-related tourist spending 
was approximately £27.5m. This is an 
important figure, said Hunt, not least 
because ‘the tourism trade often 
considers itself a separate sector. But 
data shows museums and galleries are 
part of it’. It also revealed that 71 
per cent of spending is redirected into 
the local economy through wages and 
other areas 

Hunt said the report will put the re- 
gion on a stronger footing to work with 
the Regional Development Agency 
(RDA) 

Rosemary Ewles, secretary of the 
Committee of Area Museum Councils 
said: ‘Because of the new regional cul- 
tural framework, this information be- 
comes very important. It is important 
that the sector talks the same language 
as the RDAs 

The report is based on a survey of 
the 202 museums in the south west of 
which a 76 per cent response was 
gained. Ewles said the response level 





shows that ‘museums and galleries can 


validates the figures 
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Museum-related tourist spending adds up to £27.5m in the south west region 


Export restrictions fail to save artworks for nation 


he UK has always taken a rather smug 

attitude to the export system in so far as it 
covers works of art — any criticisms are swept 
aside in comforting assertions that it is the ‘envy 
of other countries’. But serious doubts were 
raised last month about the efficacy of the system 
that allows export licences to be deferred on 
items leaving the UK, so that museums and 
galleries can attempt to raise money to keep them 
for the nation. 

The government-appointed Export Reviewing 
Committee complains that when the lottery was 
set up in 1994 it was assumed that heritage crises 
would become a thing of the past, but this has not 
proved the case. Despite lottery millions, there 
has been little advance in the past 30 years in the 
number of items acquired for the nation as a 
result of their export licences being deferred — 
the whole purpose of having the committee. 

Lord Freyburg, a backbench Labour peer and an 


indefatigable champion of the arts, recently called 
a House of Lords debate on the export system in 
an attempt to get the government to respond 
publicly to the committee's concerns. In the great 
scheme of things, the number of items deferred 
by the committee is not many: out of 8,019 export 
licence applications in 1998/9, there were only 17 
deferrals. Baroness Ramsay, the government 
spokeswoman, said she was ‘pleased’ that 
museums and galleries managed to purchase five 
artefacts (two were donated) . But is that a 
statistic for the government to be proud of? As 
various Lords complained, that did not include the 
six items starred as being of exceptional 
importance, which duly left the country. 

The biggest problem is the most obvious — 
that while art-market prices have soared over the 
past few decades, the sums of money available to 
museums and galleries for acquisitions have 
declined. But there are other problems that could 


be tackled, such as the need for a criteria to 
protect outstanding collections. This is a matter 
that has been raised constantly from 1986 
onwards to no avail. The government's defence is 
always that it is too difficult to define a collection, 
so important collections continue to be broken up 
and sold abroad. 

Each year the Export Reviewing Committee 
presents a report, in which the same issues arise 
again and again: the inadequacy of funds 
available for major acquisitions, the problems of 
the non-nationals, the cuts to the National 
Heritage Memorial Fund, the increasing pressures 
on the Heritage Lottery Fund, the impact of 
European legislation and the UK VAT system. 
Even now, the committee is drafting its next 
report which it will duly submit to the 
government; unfortunately it is probably a 
complete waste of their time. 

By Vicky Dyer 


Photograph: Exeter City Council 
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Need a reliable monitoring system ? 


RadioLog provides a truly flexible solution 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 
Study Heritage Management in 
a World Heritage Site at the 


lronbridge Institute 


that’s easy to install and simple to manage 
Vaisala humidity sensors 


Precise temperature 
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mg Hankel! 


On site calibration 
UKAS traceable 


Wire free data links 


Based in the heart of a World Heritage Site, the University of 
Birmingham's Ironbridge Institute has provided professional 
training, research and advice in Heritage Management and 
Industrial Archaeology for almost 20 years. 


256 sensors / channcl 
Validated software 


< Study for an MA/Dipioma in Heritage For further information please 
Management or Industrial Heritage contact: 


Full-time, part-time or modular study 
Study modules taken in any order isa sanaa aaro ORE v 
Ironbridge Institute 
Ironbridge Gorge Museum 
= Ironbridge, Telford, 
Cultural Hentage National Training Shropshire, TF8 7AW,UK. 
Organisation Tel. +44 1952 432751 
Courses are designed for both heritage Fax.+44 1952 432237 

: : : professionals & those seeking to manage Email: bassee@irn.bham.ac.uk 
all data logging will be as simple as this == Nani | eile 


ow museums, mc properties, nertage 
tourism & hentage conservation http://www.bham.ac.uk/ 


Courses include study visits to lead ng IRONBRIDGE 


heritage organisations, sites and As the course is modular in 
attractions throughout the UK structure, there is no closing 
Vocational training via practical teaching date for applications. Students 
sessions, project work and work may commence their studies in 
placements October, November, January or 
CPD short course programme available February each year. 


The Hentage Management 
accredited by the Museums Association 
Institute of Field Archaeoloaists. & CHNTO 
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12 Mead Lane Hertford UK. SG13 7BJ 
Tel: 01992 550078 Fax: 01992 589496 
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TIMECARE Y2) COLLECTION 


LISTA STORAGE SYSTEMS 


Conservation By Design, specialists in Museum and Archive storage, are 
pleased to have been appointed distributors for LISTA precision made 
storage furniture. 


The LISTA range of products is extensive and includes Flexible Storage 
Walls, Free Standing Cabinets, Drawer Partitioning Systems, Plan Chests, 
Paternosters and Office Furniture. LISTA are renowned for their high 
standard of design and manufacture. 





The LISTA Flexible Storage Wall and range of free standing LISTA 
Cabinets are ideal for a wide range of Museum and Archive storage and 
for extra protection Conservation By Design has designed a special dust 
protection system that can be added to the drawers. We can also line the 
drawers with Plastazote® foam or with the new range of MicroChamber® 
papers and boards which contain activated carbons and molecular 
sieves that are capable of absorbing and trapping any unwanted pollutants 
that might enter the drawers or be given off by the objects being stored. 
These additions are particularly useful when the drawers are used for 
photographic storage. 





Catalogues available on request 


BY APPOWTMENT TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH t) 
VISIT OUR WEB SITE aap y corante teas PONa 
http://www.conservation-by-design.co.uk CONSERVATION SY DESIGN LIMITED: 


BEDFORD Safety Locking Device Drawer Partitioning 





Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston ¢ Bedford + MK42 7AW + Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01234 852 334 
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Howarth team will fight 
illicit trade 


entral government has an- 
nounced it is setting up a 
specialist panel to investigate 
allegations that there is widespread illic- 
it trade in art and antiquities in the UK 
Alan Howarth, the English arts min- 
ister at the Department for Culture, 
Media and Sport, said he was ‘very un- 
comfortable about being in a position 
where there is a possibility that there is 
freedom to trade in illicit artefacts in the 
UK’. The panel is to examine the scale of 
illicit trade 
The pane! will be chaired by Norman 
Palmer, professor of commercial law at 
University College London. It also in- 
cludes Peter Addyman, director of the 
York Archaeological Trust and chairman 
of the Standing Conference on Portable 
Antiquities; Robert Anderson, director 
of the British Museum; and Colin 
Renfrew, director of the McDonald 
Institute for Archaeological Research 
Cambridge. Dealers are represented by 
Anthony Browne, chairman of the British 
Art Federation; James Ede, chairman 


designate of the Antiquities Dealers 
Association, and Joanna van der Lande, 
associate director of Bonhams. Anna 
Somers Cocks, editor of the Art 
Newspaper and Maurice Davies, deputy 
director of the Museums Association 
have also been invited on to the pane! 

Howarth's announcement follows a 
three-month-long culture select com- 
mittee enquiry and an International 
Council of Museums/Museums Ass- 
ociation report into illicit trade, launched 
last month. Stealing History, called on 
the government to tighten legisiation 
that makes it easy for illicit items to be 
sold on the UK market. It also demand- 
ed greater openness from antiquities and 
natural science dealers about the ongin 
and ownership history of material, much 
of which is sold unprovenanced. The re- 
port was launched with an MA checklist 
on buying in the market, which urges 
caution but adds ‘there are benefits to be 
gained from building up good relation- 
ships with the trade’ 


James Ede. who is also director of 





Gold head looted from Sipan and reportedly offered on the black market 


Charles Ede antiquities dealership, said 
that he welcomed the setting up of the 
panel, but defended the trade against 
allegations of widespread dealing in il- 
icit items. ‘There's a problem that needs 
to be addressed but it is quite wrong to 
suggest that everything that is sold 
without a provenance is illicit,” he said 
He argued that many items on sale were 


brought to the UK before 1914, ‘when 


‘Protect your customers’ dealers warne 


i p to now we have been shouting 
and sending warnings around but 
no one listens,’ said Manus Brinkman 
secretary general of the International 
Council Of Museums. But the launch of 
the Museums Association/ICOM-com- 
missioned report, Stealing History, will 
make a fresh appeal to the public, acad- 
emia, traders, the media and museums 
to start taking the matter seriously 
The report was launched last month 
by Patrick Greene, president of the 
MA, Colin Renfrew, director of the 
McDonald Institute for Archaeologica! 
Research, Cambridge, Tony Robinson, 
TV presenter, and Brinkman 
The report is significant because it 
places the spotlight on UK trade and 
comes at a time when many countries 
are talking about signing the 1995 
UNIDROIT convention, said Brinkman 
Greene told journalists at the launch 
that 
screened in February which uncovered 


a Swedish TV documentary 


evidence that two national museums 





‘Report brings debate to higher level’ 
— Manus Brinkman 


were knowingly trading in stolen ob- 
jects, led to a willingness on the part of 
the Swedish government to ratify the 
1970 UNESCO convention 

Brinkman said ICOM's role is to raise 
awareness. Last month it launched a 
Red List of eight categories of African 
archaeological objects under serious 
threat from looting. The fact that two 


items which featured on the Red List 
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turned up at the new Pavillon des 
Sessions museum at the Louvre in Paris 
brought extra publicity. ‘Paris hopes to 
send these objects back’, said Brinkman 

Further objects on the list were iden- 
tified at auction in Sotheby's in New 
York in May. ICOM warned Interpol 
and the Embassy of Mali in New York 
Brinkman said Sotheby's say they ac- 
quired the pieces legally. But there is still 
an ethical question to be answered. It 
the antiquities were covered by Malian 
law then it means anything leaving the 
country without permission should be 
considered stolen 

‘It’s a war in a way,’ said Brinkman, 
'the auction houses are interested in 
trade and not ethics and in a way there's 
nothing wrong with that. l'm not against 
trade or commercial activity, but illicit 
trade has to be fought. | don’t think it's 
a good thing to concentrate only on auc- 
tion houses, they are only part of the 
trade — there are a lot of private collec- 


tors and small traders. I'm not accusing 





people were much less bothered about 
provenance’, but records were often 
sketchy or unclear 


By Jane Morris 


@ The Stealing History report and 
Buying in the Market are available 
from the Museums Association 
Tel: 020 7608 2933; e-mail: 


nfo@museumsassociation.oreg 


Sotheby's and Christie's of trading illicit- 
ly but they do not care too much about 
ethics. They consider that ethics rest 
within the written laws of each country 
But for us that’s not enough. There are 
also moral laws to be considered 

At a recent hearing at the House of 
Commons select committee on return 
and illicit trade, the auction houses de- 
nied that lack of provenance means an 
item is stolen. But Brinkman said: ‘A su- 
permarket controls where food comes 
from, it protects its consumers. Auction 
houses should protect their customers 
by doing research into provenance. A 
collector should be guaranteed that an 
object is not being sought by the gov- 
ernment of, say, Mali or Cambodia. If it 
is true the auctioneers want to trade 
honestly let's sit together and ask them 
what they're proposing. Up to now they 
have only been reacting.’ 


By Felicity Heywood 


@ Link: www.icom.org/redlist/ 
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LUZAR, mounts 


craftsmen 


At Dauphin we specialise in designing and 
manufacturing display mounts and armatures for all 
kinds of artifacts, from the most delicate Roman glass 
to heavy granite statues. From a single one off mount ONENG propery contrened end directed, 
j can turn a merely adequate display into 
to full project design and management, every something remarkable and memorable. 
commission receives the attention of highly skilled pore 
; , t Race, drawing on the experience and 
craftsmen. We work in a wide range of materials expertise of 1&CO, one of the country’s 
: : foremost specialist showcase builders, we 
including acrylic, glass, bronze, brass, wood, stone, ii detiahigal Fiii n olatis ronas of thie 


marble etc, and we work throughout the country with optic lighting systems which offer affordable 
our unique mobile workshop solutions of uncompromising design, quality 


and performance. 


Kace 


| Worldwide Ltd| Ltd 


Henley River & Rowing Museum 


Firefly System 


Protecting and supporting exhibits effectively 
is only part of the job of a showcase. 


Using Spectraflex harnesses by Schott, widely 
acknowledged as the world's foremost fibre 
producer, we have designed and developed 
our own range of focusing lamp heads, cable 
management systems and dimmable 
cooled light source packs. 


Whatever your needs, call us: we'll be happy to tell you how 
Race Firefly can shed new light on your exhibits, 


Department of Museum Studies 
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training the world’s museum professionals for 
over 30 years. Its widely recognised and respected 


specialist requirements : ; ip f courses are now available by distance learning 
eiA à ® flexible learning - study from home or work 


: i À è comprehensive, stimulating and thought- 
í i (ti ‘ | r ys WAN : | 'i ‘ all us 
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arning income from trading is not a new concept 
in museums and galleries: in some cases it has 
led to cafes and bookshops worth visiting in 
their own right. Museums and galleries on average 
earn 5-15 per cent of core income from entrepre 
neurial activities, according to a recent (rather sketchy) 
Museums and Galleries Commission report. Most of 
this comes from shops and restaurants, although 
venue hire is also a rapidly developing business 
Relatively few are in the business of selling museum or 
gallery expertise for profit, although many do unpaid 
work in the UK and abroad for other heritage bodies 
But there have been a few exceptions. Last month, 
the Mary Rose Trust — the Portsmouth-based mu- 
seum housing the 


famous Tudor warship — 


announced that it was launching a new company spe- 
cialising in conservation and archaeology of water- 
logged artefacts, especially wood. Since the ship was 
lifted from the bottom of the sea in 1982, the trust has 
built up a 12-strong conservation team under Mark 
Jones, the trust's head of collections. Jones will also 
head the new company and is confident that it will suc- 
cessfully ‘sell’ its expertise in underwater archaeology 
to bodies such as English Heritage, museums and her- 
itage attractions, and abroad 

The new Mary Rose Archaeological Services Ltd 
has been very careful to minimise risk. Heavy capita! 
investment was not necessary because the trust's star 
piece of equipment, the UK’s 


vacuum freeze-drying chamber, custom-built by the 


largest archaeological 


filtration company Pall Europe, was funded entirely by 
sponsorship and government challenge money. Pall 
gave the museum the main chamber, worth £80,000, 
and the Designation Challenge Fund, came up with 
£37,500. This will, of course, be used to help dry out 
the numerous objects from the Mary Rose still in a wet 
state. But there is spare equipment capacity, and Jones 
says that extra staff will be hired on a project-by-pro- 
ject basis if needed. The trust's close links with colleges 
Southampton and 
Portsmouth means, he argues, that good people will 
not be hard to find. 

Business has also already got underway, with con- 


such as the Universities of 


servation of a 3rd-century Roman wreck for Guernsey, 
and advice for the government of Trinidad and 
Tobago. The trust already generates £50,000 trom 
consultancy and Jones believes that an increase to 
£100,000 within five years is reasonable. Trustees with 
business expertise, including one from Pall Europe, 
have helped write the business plan. It seems about as 
risk-free as any new business could be 

The Mary Rose Trust's recognition of the commercial 
value of its expertise is rare, but not unprecedented 
Independent museums have been especially active. The 
National Tramway Museum has been offering consul- 








Vacuum-packed — the Mary Rose (above) and the 
custom built freeze-drying chamber (right) 


tancy for 30 years giving specialist advice on tramways 
to local authorities and commercial leisure companies 

National museums have also made the most of their 
size to offer their services. The National Museums of 
Scotland has a commercial multimedia team, while 
the Natural History Museum offers museum consul- 
tancy as well as scientific advice to business and gov- 
ernment. Their team has worked on projects such as 
the Cairo Children’s Museum, opened in 1996, and the 
Gaia ecological museum, which opens in Athens this 
autumn. But Giles Clarke, head of exhibitions and ed- 
ucation at the Natural History Museum, says that mu- 
seum consulting is only a small part of their 
income-generating operation. ‘We only have ten-15 
people who are suitable to do this kind of work and 
most of the time they are needed to do core activities 
But l'm conscious that that there is potential work that 
we could be doing to generate income. We need to in- 
vestigate the scale of this, to see if it would be worth 
employing extra people. But in principle, I'm tempted 
Internationally, there is probably enough work to jus- 
tify it,” he adds 

This certainly coincides with the government's en- 
thusiasm for the export of creative skills. It has estab- 
lished the Creative Industry Export Promotion Advisory 
Group (CIEPAG) which produced a brochure in 
the 


and museum sectors to clients abroad 


skills of the heritage tourism 
(Mark Taylo 
director of the Museums Association, is the museum 


January promoting 


representative on CIEPAG.) But the museum anc 
gallery sector is fragmented and, despite being high- 


ly regarded abroad, is poor at export. As a result, Jane 
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The Mary Rose Trust has decided that there is money to be made out of its 
in-house skills. But does it make good business sense? Jane Morris reports 


Museum expertise for sale 
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work- 


Weeks. an international museum consultant, Is 


ing on proposals for an advice centre to help museums, 
and a 


know what they have to offer 


Iso to let the British Council and embassies abroad 


The government certainly believes selling museum 


skills makes good business sense. So does Jones, pro- 
vided it is not damaging to the 
objectives. Both he and Martyn 


ecutive of the Mary Rose Trust 


parent museums core 
Heignton 
say that they 


the chiet ex- 
will still 
n line 
5 prin- 
ill be working for the trust. The difficulty 
s and 
enhancing the museum while allowing a commercial 
This is at the heart of the chal- 


lenge for all museums going dowr 


give much advice for free to UK institutions 


with the spirit of designatior and that the stafi 


ciple focus w 


of course is how this can be achieved — protecting 


company to flourish 


1 this route — as 


many more will no doubt wish to 
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Hands-on learning 
— atthe Clore 
Education Centre, 
Natural History 


Stephen Allen, the chairman of the Group 
for Education in Museums (GEM) welcomed 
the recommendations and said: ‘It makes it 


explicit that all museum functions contribute 





Education has to become a core value of museums 


Museum (left) and to the learning purpose of museums.’ There 





the Dulwich Picture was also enthusiasm for the fact that it is a 
Gallery, London document from both DfEE and DCMS. Robert 


(above) Anderson, the director of the British Museum, 





according to anew government policy document. 


Sharon Heal looks at the implications 


useums and galleries might be sur- 
prised to learn that education is 
now at the top of the govern- 
ment’s cultural agenda. Many have been en- 
gaged in education activities for years, and 
might have supposed that this was already an 


acknowledges the high-quality education 
work that has already been done by many in- 
stitutions. But despite individual initiatives 
and the work of lobby groups, up until now a 
clear government strategy has been lacking 
The Learning Power of Museums may well 


said that he liked the joint approach and 
added that he thought it would give a new 
thrust to education work in museums 

Warm welcomes aside, many in the sector 
are asking where the money will come from 
to carry out the report's recommendations. 
Christopher Naylor, the director of Engage, 
the gallery education group, said that educa- 
tion provision in the past had often been seen 
as an optional extra — the last thing to be 
thought of when extra money arrives and the 


< acknowledged fact. But museums and gal- herald a change. The government has said it first thing to go when cuts come. It is clear that 
‘ leries have always been sidelined in the main- wants to see museums become ‘centres for to embed education as a core value will take 
¥ stream education debate — bit playersin learning and powerful educational resources’ more than goodwill 

: comparison with schools, universities and fur- and has outlined seven key areas for action to There is also a strong feeling that if the gov- 
a ther education colleges achieve this objective. Starting with the need ernment want education to be a core objective, 
5 A document from the Department for forall museums to embrace education in their then regular funding has to be provided 
2 Culture, Media and Sport and the  missionstatements, the document goes on to Although some money has become available 
§ Department for Education and Employment call for universal standards for the delivery of for specific education projects over the last few 
I has singled out education as a core task for education services; partnerships with educa- years, much of it has been short-term or chal- 
5 English museums and galleries. Launchedin tional and other bodies; core resources to be lenge funding. According to Naylor ‘quick-fix 
z May, The Learning Power of Museumsisthe allocated to education services; appropriate funding’ can sometimes do more harm than 
z first joint policy statement to come fromthe training; ICT to be used to increase access to good. ‘If you want to forge links with com- 
È two departments collections; and research into the scope and munities this has to be built up over years — 
£ A series of case studies in the document impact of education provision you can't convert them into gallery-users 
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overnight,’ he said. The fact that funding can 
quickly run out undermines the viability of pro- 
jects and is no way to build partnerships. 

Martyn Heighton, chief executive of the 
Mary Rose Trust, said funding was a crucial 
issue for independent museums, The docu- 
ment recommends that museums nominate 
one person to take responsibility for education 
work, but Heighton said: ‘Most independent 
museums are operating on slim structures 
with no spare capacity,’ He added that good 
education work can't be done without ap- 
propriate staff training. 

Training is in fact identified as a weak link in 
the document. Specialist courses are few and 


have been widely read, but those that have 
seen it are not short of ideas for the future. The 
government now has a document before it 
that acknowledges the educational potential 
of museums and galleries and accepts they 
will need assistance to be able to work effec- 
tively. The signs that this will be taken into ac- 
countin this month's departmental spending 
review must now be more hopeful 


» The document applies only to England. The 
Scottish Executive has asked every local au- 
thority to produce a Community Learning 
Plan. The Scottish Museums Council is urging 
museums to make sure they are included in the 


plans.Contact Fran Hegyi, SMC, for more de- 


tails. Tel: 0131 476 8460. Fax: 0131 2292728 


» Many of the issues addressed in The 
Learning Power of Museums were echoed at 
the Museums and Lifelong Learning round 
table conference hosted by the Museums 
Association at the beginning of May. The joint 
DfEE/DCMS conference was aimed at raising 


awareness of the educational potential of mu- 
seums and galleries. A report of the confer- 
ence has been commissioned by DfEE 


Links: The Learning Power of Museums is 
online at: www.culture. gov.uk 


far between and often they are unaccredited. 
Last year a survey by Engage found that of 


gallery educators — who were dealing with The document sets out seven areas where (3) PARTNERSHIPS 
approximately two million schoolchildren — actions and initiative should be focused. D Partnerships are vital for museums and 
only 16 per cent felt that they had had any galleries to gain greater appreciation of 
relevant training. If the government wants a (1) OBJECTIVES their audiences’ education needs 
multi-skilled workforce there has to be access Museums should: » Examples of collaborative working are: 
to training throughout careers. And museums » acknowledge the importance of between museums; 
need to be committed to schemes such as the education in their mission statements partnerships with educational 
Sharing Museums Skills Millennium Awards, » have an education policy that follows institutions; partnerships with learning 
that allows museum workers to be seconded the MGC guidelines and is based on: and skills councils; partnerships with 
to other museums to gain new skills, which an educational audit of the service; other cultural bodies; and partnerships 
has so far been undersubscribed. analysis of potential links between the for outreach work. 
Use of ICT and partnerships with the edu- collection, staff expertise and the 
cation community are flagged-up as being curriculum to identify audiences; a (4) RESOURCES AND CAPABILITY 
desirable. Heighton argues that making survey of the learning requirements of Resources are essential and even small 
object-based learning a requirement of the potential users and preparation of museums that can't employ an 
national curriculum is one way of forging services in light of these findings. education officer should consider a 
closer links. But closing the skills gap on ICT » The educational community should nominated person to take responsibility 
and swapping skills between schools and mu- recognise the importance of museums for education work. All museums should 
seums may be a harder goal. Museum salaries and reflect this in its polices. develop an education strategy. 
are not high, particularly when compared to » Local education authorities and | 
those of teachers, and there is so much pres- individual schools should make plans for (5) TRAINING 
sure on both professions that there is very lit- their use of museums. Training in both the education and 
tle time or incentive to swap roles, even fora museum sector is the key to developing 
temporary period (2) STANDARDS good provision, Specific training for 
Government cash for ICT training has, so » Benchmarks are needed to measure museum educators is scarce, unevenly 
far, been ring-fenced for teachers. Heighton ICT can increase museums’ and galleries’ performance. distributed and unaccredited and 
points to this New Opportunities Funded  accessto » Resource is preparing a standard for teachers do not always get training on 
scheme. ‘It's fantastic but it only appliesto collections —the education for the next stage of the how to make the best use of museums 
teachers,’ he said, ‘It needs additional fund- Clore Education registration scheme. By September this and galleries. This skills gap needs to be 
ing to open it up to museum educators.’ Carica si the year OFSTED inspectors will have new addressed and courses should be 
Anderson says the private sectorcouldalso Natural History guidance on monitoring how schools developed for both professions. 
be a solution to the funding problem, Thirteen Museum use museums. 
out of the 40 posts in the British Museum's ed- (6) USE OF INFORMATION AND 
ucation department are sponsored by private COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 
companies and the Clore Education Centre, ICT can increase access to collections 
due to open in December, has been partly and tailor information to specific 
privately funded. audiences. 






The objectives set out in the document are 
only recommendations and it remains unclear 
whether the government will tie them in 


l 
(7) RESEARCH 


-i Comprehensive research is needed to 


to funding agreements for the nationals. assess museums’ education provision, _ 
Anderson thought it was possible that they including staffing, resources, facilities, 
would be linked and said that was acceptable visitor figures and audience development 
as long as it was done ‘sensitively and flexibly’. goals. Research is also needed on how 

So far the document does not appear to people learn in museums. 
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Museums must do 
more for the young 






Museums Journal spends much of its time covering the deeds, anxieties 
and successes of those inside its sector. We spend less time on the peo- 
ple that use its services. In one sense this is a failing, although the consumer 
press is, of course, full of the opinions of critics and journalists on the mer- 
its of museums and galleries. But they are not representative of the broad 
spread of people that make up museum and gallery visitors. 

So we thought it would be an interesting change to go ‘outside’ for a 
while. We asked a group of young journalists from Children's Express — 
acharity that aims to give young people from deprived urban areas a voice, 
and build their self-confidence — to review some of the Museums and 
Galleries Month 2000 events. Many had been created with young peo- 
ple in mind. 

An exercise like this isn't scientific. Nor is it a way of comparing one mu- 
seum with another — the young girl who liked the Holman Hunt paint- 
ing at Newcastle might have been equally taken with pre-Raphaelites in 
Birmingham. But it does show that despite the efforts of many in the sec- 
tor museums and galleries are missing out on an important audience 

Some of the criticisms the young people make are depressingly famil- 
lar — and should have been addressed by now. For example, two re- 
viewers complain of the attitudes of warding staff. The welcome people 
get when they go somewhere new has a habit of colouring opinions 
Other comments revolved around the fact that museums were empty, 
dark and that there were few other young people. 

Many of the comments were more positive but suggest future chal- 
lenges. All the reviewers liked hands-on activities, but made it clear that what 
was right for a 10-year old was not suitable for their older friends. Exhibiting 
information in multi-layered ways, for a variety of audiences, is no mean feat 
— itis not cheap and it requires staff with sophisticated communication skills. 
And as the review of Belfast suggests, young people expect very high stan- 
dards of presentation. They wanted a multi-media experience. 

There were, of course, bright points. Many of our 22 reviewers rarely 
go museums and galleries and some had never been. Several were sur- 
prised to find that the experience was a ‘ot less boring than they had ex- 
pected. But this itself raises questions, Do all museums market properly 
to this audience? And do they do enough to keep its attention when it 
strays through the door? If the Children’s Express reporters are anything 
to go by, the answer is no. 

Jane Morris 


@ See Telling It Like It ls on p24 
The reviews were jointly funded by Museums Journal and the Campaign 
for Museums 
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After reading and hearing about the 
steady erosion of curatorial skills un- 
der financial pressures for many 
months/years a possible alternative 
came to mind. Namely, the separa- 


tion of the largely non-public side of 


museum work such as conservation. 
storage, documentation, the creation 
ot collections-based resources and 


collecting itself, from other areas of 


the profession. 

A regional storage network along 
the lines of the Record Office sys- 
tem to hold not archives but three- 
dimensional objects from a given 
area would have certain advantages. 

Rather than being marginalised, 
collections care would be placed on 
a proper footing to the benefit of all 
objects held. 

Space would be created by move- 
ment of objects to regional stores, 
which could be used for facilities 
such as an education room, cafe, toi- 
lets or temporary exhibition space. 

Resources would be used more 
effectively as, for example for exhi- 
bitions, there would be regional 
pools of items to easily draw from. 

Collecting duplication disposal 
questions would be more easily re- 
solved — information such as that 
being collected for Cornucopia 
would be more readily available, 
the idea of Distributed National 


Collections could be applied in 
practice — and research access 
would be more straightforward. 

Conservation departments at 
regional stores could follow the 
example of the Conservation Centre 
on Merseyside of being visitor at- 
tractions in themselves. 

In effect, museums would become 
purely outward looking. focused 
entirely on visitors and their 
needs. Indeed, under the Museums 
Association definition they would 
cease to be museums. For many 
museum-funding bodies, such as 
local authorities, this change of role 
to that of a dedicated showcase at- 
traction, educational and social re- 
source would surely be welcomed. 

On the other side of the coin are 
of course the question marks of 
money (equipment could be reused 
from host museums wherever possi- 
ble) and staff, job losses or job gains. 

| leave this matter open to the 
many readers of Museums Journal. It 
would be particularly interesting to 
hear of any examples of joint 
arrangements along these lines that 
are already operating and also of any 
previous large-scale schemes of a 
similarly radical nature. 


Arthur Crawford, 
Dorking, Surrey 


Fundraising with dinosaurs 





The mechanical dinosaur on display 
at Liverpool Museum may not be 
‘earth shattering stuff’ (Museums 
Journal April 2000, p58) but it's cer- 
tainly a good fundraiser and the kids 
(who go free) love it. 
Commissioned by craftsman Jim 
Bond by the Friends of NMGM it 


NEXT MONTH 


@ Neville Mackay 


on Resource's manifesto 


@ Didn't we have a lovely 
time... 
musuems and tourism 


has raised £1,157 tor National 
Museums and Galleries on Mersey- 
side 2001, our Heritage Lottery 
Fund project, since being installed in 
April 1999.A roaring success! 


Loraine Knowles, keep, 
Liverpool Museum 
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Measures of diversity 


Asa black British person working in 
the arts and heritage industry, | too 
have to agree with the directors of 
galleries and museums that the de- 
partment for culture should not have 
quotas for ethnic minorities in visi 
tor numbers. 

In my role on the NEC of the 
Public and Commercial Services 
Union (PCS) and in the work I do 
in promoung diverse British images 
| have never requested a quota sys- 
tem for museums. I therefore, hope 
that the department for culture will 
not enforce this quota monitoring. 
However, the DCMS is right in that 
some form of monitoring should be 
carried out to look at the types of di- 
verse and multi-ethnic exhibitions 
being put on from a black British 
perspective. 

| also have to disagree with Peter 
Ainsworth, shadow spokesman tor 
culture, media and sport, when he 
says: "What this government doesn't 
understand is that any self-respecting 


Let's shake on 


| was pleased to see the Museums 
Association taking advantage of the 
facilities of the Clerkenwell Masoni 
Centre to hold a training day 
(Museums Journal April 2000, p38). 
For those participants (and others) 
who would like to know more about 
‘Masonic regalia and strange arte- 
tacts'.and to look bevond the sterco- 


type, the Library and Museum of 


Freemasonry, which is open to all, 
tree of charge, houses one of the most 
significant collections in the world. 
We are happy to answer queries re- 


t 


museum has been seeking to in- 
crease social inclusion for vears and 
they don't need to be threatened 
into doing it. This is not true if vou 
look at the many events carried out 
by these museums — I have been to 
afew and I can tell you only a hand- 
tul of ethnic-munority visitors were 
in attendance. 

What the DCMS should be con- 
centrating on 1s making sure that 
ethnic minority people gain access 
to the policy and events directors 
and trustees within museums and 
galleries. 

Museums and galleries should be 
getting black people involved in 
telling the stories of our diverse cul- 
tural heritage. and trom this we 
should aim to encourage both white 
and black people to attend mu- 


seum and gallery events. 


Merrick Hart, Pure HArt Services — 
Fundraising and Promoting British 


Multi-Ethnic Images 


garding identification or other ques- 
tions relating to Masonic history. 
Freemasonry has had a consider- 
able impact on social and local his- 
tory for the last 300 years, and this 1s 
reflected in the collections of many 
museums across the country who 
seek to interpret these for audiences 


in a meaningful way. 


Diane Clements, 
director, the Library and 
Museum of Freemasonry, 
Covent Garden, London 


On top of the figures 


| read with interest your article on 
benchmarking (Museums Journal 
May 2000, p24) In the report David 
Fleming suggests that the govern- 


ment needs to know what kind of 
museum provision ts available and it 


itis better in some areas than others. 
The 


Commission 


Museums and Galleries 
now replaced by 
Resource: The Council for Mu- 
seums, Archives and Libraries 1s 
working in partnership with the 
Heritage Lottery Fund on a needs 


assessment project which will begin 


to answer these questions. The need 
tor good-quality intormation on the 
sector Is driving this partnership, and 
informing the research strategy that 
Resource is now drafting. 

It 1s 
that the Group for Larger Local 


also worth mentioning 


Authority Museum's social inclu- 
sion project was jointly funded by 


the MGC and the HLE 


Laura Drysdale, 
director, the sector and professional 


team, Resource 





Exhibit No ****..... Stand back...squint 
your eyes.... RUSH FORWARD..... 
carefully inspect ALL the detail. 
Okay, move on to the next 


Tate Moderns opening can clear- 
ly be considered a resounding suc- 
cess in terms of visitor numbers. 
The building itself is very impres- 
sive as are many of the tremendous 
artworks on display. However I did 
find myself wondering what most 
of the 105,000 people who visited 
it during the first three days, and 
the many thousands since, actual- 
ly made of it and whether they 
learnt anything new about mod- 
ern art at all. 

The visitor is presented with 
painting, artwork and installa- 
tions, one after the other, with 
minimal text labels containing 
quite technical terms and jargon. 
| went to Tate Modern as some- 
one who knows very little about 
modern art but is keen to learn. | 
lett Tate Modern in exactly the 
same state. I did enjoy myself and 
had a bit of a giggle, but I suspect 
that those behind Tate Modern 
are probably hoping for a little 
more of a cerebral response from 


| don't know about art but... 


one and continue 


pretending that 


you know what 
you're doing 
and NO it's 


bE 
1: 


A LA 
ARAL das 





their visitors. Isn't it about ume 
that art museums and galleries 
tried to actually help those of us 
who don't share their protession- 
al expertise and knowledge. 

I'm sure other professional art 
types and luvvies enjoyed their 
visit to Tate Modern too, but 
probably on a different level to 
most of the visitors. What about 
other unenlightened plebs like 
myself? If a project such as Tate 
Modern can't get its priorities 
right, in terms of presenting its 
collections, and deign to commu- 
nicate effectively with the major- 
ity of the people who will visit it, 
what hope is there? Why doesn't 
Tate Modern try to help its visi- 
tors learn techniques for assessing 
a piece of modern art instead of 
plonking the art in a gallery (in an 
aesthetically pleasing way) and 
hoping tor the best? 


Stuart Frost, gallery supervisor, 
National Maritime Museum 
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Ecological charities are calling on museums to take a more 
proactive stance on saving the planet. Toby Butler finds out how 


they are responding 


A palaeontologist ondon’s Natural History Museum and population numbers of selected 


from the Natural iS, in a sense, a cathedral to extinc- species over time a sort of Dow Jones 


History Museum Index tor the environment. T he result was 


collecting fossils 
in the United Arab 





tion. File past the tli kët desks. below 
the great mock-medieval arches and the 
first thing tO greet vou Is a colossal 
diplodocus — all 26 metres of it, 150 mil- 
lion vears old, very dead and very extinct 


In taxonomist circles those respon 


+ 


sible for cataloguing and counting the 13 
million species that are thought to inhab- 
it our planet — there is a growing concern 
that the new millennia could also be an 
age of extinction. Even conservative esti- 
mates put the rate of extinction at 1,000 
times the average ‘background’ rates 
shown by the tossil record and it could be 
dramatically worse than that 

| he World W aldlite I und IOI Nature 
recently put together a living planet index 


that averages out changes in torest cover 


chilling — the world has lost one-third ot 
its natural wealth since 1970. Over the pe- 
riod studied, the index found treshwatet 
ecosystems fell by 50 per cent, marine 
ecosystems 30 per cent and natural forest 
cover by 10 per cent ovet the past 0) years 

When the index was released. the then 


deputy director of WWE International, 


Jorgen Randers, warned that world ecol- 


ogy had not been damaged so extensive 

ly since a meteor wiped out the dinosaurs. 
He also predicted a boom in environ- 
mental concern inthe next decade, as the 
damage became more apparent. ‘People 
will observe in their daily lives that the en 

vironmental results are not in the tuture 


but here already. he said 


Phis sort of data was a chilling warning 
tO the delegates Wy ho € mE toa ct ynfereng e 
it the Natural History Museum this vea 


on how museums, botanical gardens and 


zoos can do more tor conservation and 
environmental awareness. 

Many came away trom the Natures 
[reasurehouses? conference with a feeling 
that while museums have an honourable 
past of conserving samples of species 
Britain is the world centre tor tanonom- 
ic research more had to be done to 
prevent the species decline which seems 
to be in progress. In a final debate Mark 


Wor ld 


Conservanon Monitoring Centre. said 


Collins. the director of the 


“There is a tendency tor museums to be 
observers in the conservation crisis. 
Instead of just providing information, will 


museums stand up and be counted?’ 
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He believes that research must be made 
more accessible and relevant to politicians 
and civil servants who make daily decisions 
that affect the environment, Up until now, 
he says, this has been a role taken up by 
campaign groups that are often not as well 
informed as the scientific institutions. The 
result is that scientists miss out on a chance 
to contribute to policy making. 

Collins thinks that forging personal re- 
lationships with officials is one option, 
but it is far more important to produce re- 
search that provides the data decision- 
makers require, in a language they can 
understand. He says he would like to see 
reports by consortia of institutions on 
threatened habitats of Eastern Europe or 
Amazonia: That would be far more use- 
ful than taxonomic treatise, because they 
would focus clearly on the end product — 
they must be policy relevant, he insists. 

Most scientists seem shy of campaign- 
ing, although there is no legal reason why 
a charity such as a museum cannot cam- 
paign, provided it furthers the stated aims 
of the charity. The RSPCA, for example, 
has led a high profile campaign against fox 
hunting which came clearly within their 
remit,so the Charity Commission did not 
object.A commission spokesman said: We 
would look to see if the campaign was in 
the right arena,and that information from 
the campaign was ted back into the char- 
ities work’, suggesting that a botanical gar- 
den protesting against species depletion 
would be well within its rights. 

While campaigning organisations like 
Friends of the Earth and WWE appreci- 
ate the important work being done by 
scientists in cataloguing species, there 1s a 
feeling that their voices could be a bit 
louder with more of an emphasis on ac- 
tion. A wildlife campaigner for FOE, 
Craig Bennett, argues that the public is 
largely unaware of the biodiversity crisis, 
partly because nature television program- 


ming tends to give an unspoilt view of 


nature. He feels that scientists have tend- 
ed to be cautious in the past, but now the 
precautionary principle has to be replaced 
with action.’ Of course we need good sci- 
ence, but to delay even a year involves tens 
of thousands of species — the result of a 
bit of sitting on hands. Scientists should 
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Diverse world — 
collecting 
blackfly 

in Equador, 
Buckler fern 
(below) 


not hold back or be afraid to say what the 
truth is. We need good clear statements 
from the historical and archaeological 
context — that would be very powerful, 
he says. 

Bennett is quick to acknowledge that 
many institutions are already making 
strong statements and are on the right 
track. It would be a mistake not to recog- 
nise the considerable amount of work mu- 
seums, botanical gardens and zoos are 
already doing in advising government, sit- 
ting on committees concerned with bio- 
diversity and preserving endangered 
species. For example Kew Gardens 1s the 
first institution in the world to have con- 
served the whole of a nation’s native flora 
(just 1,400 species) in its Millennium 


Seedbank.The door to cooperation is half 


open, and not just in the UK. 


In Sweden museums of natural history 










have something of a tradition of involve- 
ment in legislation, which so tar has in- 
cluded laws concerning national parks, 
protection of species, hunting regulations 
and environmental pollution such as the 
use of DDT. Staffan Thorman, the direc- 
tor of the department of regional activi- 
ties at the Swedish Museum of Natural 
History believes it 1s important to coop- 
erate with non-governmental organisa- 
tions, but insists that museums’ integrity 





must be preserved. “The museum must 


feel free to criticise and must be aware of 


its independence. It must be open to both 
sides in the public discussion although it 
has its own opinion. But it must be inde- 
pendent against everyone who wishes to 
use the museum as a propaganda place for 
his or her own interest, he says. 

Finding the balance may not be easy, 
and the public would be the first to object 
to mainstream institutions becoming 
‘eco-warriors ,according to Jeff McNeely, 
chief scientist for the biodiversity unit 
of the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature. But he also 
thinks science gives a sound base for 
strongly advocating conservation: Clearly 
we need to do more, beginning with 
awareness-raising exhibitions as a bare 
minimum, he says.” But it might be more 
important to target information to politi- 
cians and government officials, to provide 
scientific and technical support for cam- 
paigns and lobbying efforts led by non- 
governmental organisations, and working 
with the other media to pursue biodiver- 
sity conservation objectives more ener- 
getically, he says. 

Not everyone agrees that all the effort 
should be focused on convincing politi- 
cians. George McGavin, assistant curator 
of entomology at the Oxtord University 
Museum of Natural History, argues that 
politicians concerned with short-term 
vote winning find it hard to see things 
elobally,and even harder if a policy means 
that people’ freedom of choice will be 
curtailed, such as using their cars less. For 
him, the long-term solution is through 
education, and he makes a point of talk- 
ing to school groups on a regular basis. “It 
isa damn slow, uphill fight. We have got to 
get things through to them early, but it is 
bloody difficult, he says. 

As MeNeely concedes, education pro- 
grammes and imaginative and challenging 
displays can win minds and here smaller 
museums and botanical gardens can come 
into their own. Leeds Museum Resource 
Centre, for example, mounted an exhibi- 
tion on the illegal importation and trading 
of species. The display was in the departure 
lounge of a North Sea ferry terminal. 

Zoos are also well positioned to capture 
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Museum 


Collections Management Software for Museums and Galleries. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ADLIB Museum features highly comprehensive functionality for professional collections 
management. It has built-in image storage and retrieval capabilities, and options for a thesaurus 
structure as well as for links to external files such as Word and Excel documents, or Internet 
pages. An optional Internet/intranet module is available with advanced search possibilities 
allowing users to browse controlled terminology lists and thesauri. Great care has been taken to 
observe international standards so as to maximise the possibilities for data exchange. At the 
cutting edge of developments in this field, ADLIB /nformation Systems is a member of the 
Consortium for the Interchange of Museum Information (CIMI), and plays an active role in 
developing 239.50 and Dublin Core test systems. 


SIMPLE TO USE 


ADLIB Museum is exceptionally simple to use. Clearly structured screens, consistency of 
operations, and user-definable and context-sensitive help ensure that working with ADLIB is 
always easy and efficient. In addition, the extensive validation lists make for ease and accuracy 
of data entry, resulting in consistent files that form a solid basis for successful data retrieval. 


CHOICE OF VERSIONS 


ADLIB Museum Starter Pack is a compact ‘off-the-shelf’ application based on the MDA 
SPECTRUM / MGC Minimum Standard. The package incorporates a fully integrated thesaurus and 
offers the possibility of including images in records. 

ADLIB Museum Standard Edition is designed to support SPECTRUM procedures and the CIDOC 
Guidelines for Museum Object Information. The package also features a library/ documentation 
database based on ISBD cataloguing rules. The application can be adapted and extended to suit 
your specific requirements. 

ADLIB Museum Plus comprises the Standard Edition 
plus library / archive functionality to provide 

cross domain searching without 

compromising professional standards. 


For more information please contact: 
Chris Turner or Nazia Ahmed 





SOFTWARE FOR FLEXIBLE COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT 


the imagination of the public. Because of 
the attraction of animals and the spur lack 
of government funding has given to the 
development of marketing, zoos have a 
pulling power that most taxonomists 
would kill for. An estimated 125 million 
people visited zoos in Europe last year, a 
figure botanical gardens and natural his- 
tory museums would be pushed to match. 
And if zoos are not displaying their con- 
servation credentials, they soon will be.An 
EU directive due in 2002 will mean all l- 
censed zoos will have to demonstrate that 
they are involved in species conservation. 

Bryan Carroll, operations manager at 
Bristol Zoo, believes that zoos can be piv- 
otal in saving whole habitats. He describes 
how Gerald Durrell captured an endan- 
gered Rodrigues Fruit Bat tor Jersey Zoo, 
which highlighted the need to protect the 
whole of the bats’ island habitat. Due to 
the publicity, deforestation was stopped, 
replanting began and the wild bat popu- 
lation recovered.“ That wouldn't have hap- 
pened if Jersey Zoo had not picked up 
the problem, he says. 

Whether it likes it or not, botanical sci- 
ence seems destined to play a very active 
and public role in the futyre. Europe's 
colonial heritage has made it home to the 
world’s largest collections of flora and 
fauna,ata time when international inter- 
est in species is booming. A big shake-up 
of the discipline is in progress. 

New research into genetic materials, 
the growing business of bio-prospecung: 
to find such things as new drugs has forced 
curators to see their collections in a new 
light — not least because they are sitting 
on a commercial goldmine. 

Political considerations have also be- 
come important. International agree- 
ments, such as the Convention on 
Biological Biodiversity which came out 
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of the Rio Summit, have led to new regu- 
lations. The convention, signed by 175 
countries, requires collections and research 
to be accessible to countries where species 
originate, which tend to be developing 
countries. Such countries must also bene- 
fit from any rewards making more collab- 
oratve work inevitable, relationships that 
could be crucial to conservation targets. 

Likewise, as European Union conser- 
vation policies are developed new al- 
lances have formed. For example, two 
vears ago the Consortium of European 
Taxonomic Facilitators was founded to 
lobby at a European level. It has now dou- 
bled its original membership to 20 mu- 
seums and institutions. Paul Henderson, 
director of science at the Natural History 
Museum, says new ways are already being 
found to apply collections and expertise to 
the conservation challenges. ‘It is almost a 
renaissance for us, he says. 

Access to European collections remains 
a major issue, as they are the largest in the 
world, and conservation 1s not going to 
happen without cooperation with the bio- 
rich southern hemisphere.Alan Hamilton, 
head of international plant conservation at 
WWE UK says access to collections for 
developing countries will be crucial if true 
partnerships are to be made. He describes 
the case of a Nepalese university lecturer 
who asked a large UK museum to identi- 
fy several fungi she had found. She was 
quoted £50 to identify each specimen. 
Clearly, for someone with a salary of less 
than £300 per annum, this was out of the 
question. But Hamilton believes that it is 
not just the prices that must change. 

Priorities must shift too, he says, trom 
collating rare species in museums to rein- 
troducing them back to nature: Keeping 
species in a fridge is interesting but ulti- 
mately doomed — we must reach out and 


A bug’s life — 
inspecting the 
specimens in the 
department of 
entomology at the 
Natural History 
Museum, London 
Something in the 
air: pollution 
monitoring by 
Friends of the Earth 


life on earth 


reintroduce them to where they have 
come from, he says. 

Perhaps the answer hes between the cre- 
ation of proactive outreach programmes, 
using all the modern tools of lobbying, 
marketing and communication and good 
old-fashioned empirical science. The bal- 
ance will doubtless be awkward, and repu- 
tations are at stake. But the risk is worth 
taking if it could help avert the biggest 
natural disaster since the extinction of the 
dinosaurs. 


Toby Butler is a freelance heritage journalist 
and commissioning editor of Third Sector 


Trustee magazine 


The Nature's Treasurehouses? 
conference concluded by 
calling for: 





f 
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Partnerships are one thing, but Julie Nightingale looks at the 


Waterways Trust and asks if friendship inevitably leads to merger 


Tied up together 
partnership has 
potential for the 


Boat Museum 


artnership is a one of those trendy 

words that shows no sign of going 

out of fashion. Even betore Labour 

came to power in 1997, museums were 

seeking links with other organisations — 

in particular with big business as sponsors 
and advisers. 

Phe present government has expanded 

on that theme, urging museums to work 

with partners not only to tap into many 


and varied tunds and grant schemes but in 
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order to reach new or socially- 
excluded audiences. Partnerships can be 
torged with other cultural organisations, 
the commercial sector, schools, hospitals 
or volunteer groups. So partnership 1s 
good. It makes financial sense, it makes 
political sense because it helps museums 
meet the government agenda and it 
broadens the outlook of museums and 
the people who work in them. But in 


business, as in politics, a partnership 








sustained over a long period usually leads 
to a merger and this is the point where 
museum and gallery people start to retreat 
In business,a merger means fewer over 
heads, less staff, increased profitability and 
greater competitiveness tor the new com 
pany. In museums, while it can bring about 
the same economic benefits, the idea of 
bundling together two or more simular but 
separate collections for the sake of saving 
money is likely to cause more than a few 
directors to collapse in a quivering heap 
But there is fierce competition within 
the sector trom new lotterv-funded at 
fractions from Tate Modern tO the Lowry 
Centre. Outside, there is the ever-in 
creasing temptation of out-of-town shop 
ping, the internet and hundreds of T\ 
channels vying tor peoples time and 
money — let alone more traditional cul 
tural pursuits such as going to the cinema, 
theatre or stately homes and gardens 
Most significantly tor local authority mu- 
seums in particular, there is the sheer lack 
ot adequate tunding, critical in Scotland 
where the scale of disengagement by lo- 
cal authorities is leaving museum and 
gallery statt breathless 
People in the sector have been private- 
ly acknowledging these problems for 
some ume but when even the most lav- 
ishly-tunded and well-publicised are 
struggling hke Shetheld’s Popular 
Music Centre which proved not nearly 
popular enough — some degree of ratio 
nalisation now looks inevitable in the 
near rather than distant future. Victor 
Middleton, author of the New Visions re 
port into the tuture of independent mu 
seums in 1998, predicts many closures in 
the next two years.” The conclusion has to 
be that many museums are really too small 
to continue alone tor long, he says 
‘Museums have to do something else and 
it has to be collaboration of some sort. 
[rusts, Where organisation, manage- 
ment and tunding are joined into one 
body, are the most developed collaborative 
Shettield’s 


museums took the trust path in 1997 


model local authority 
but the Waterwavs Trust is the first 
to unite three independent museums 
thematically, despite being 200 miles 
apart. The trust has combined the 
National 


CGlouc ester, the 


Waterways Museum at 
Boat Museum at 
Ellesmere Port and the Canal Museum at 
Stoke Bruerne in Stattordshire into one 
body. All the collections have remained in 


place but the curatorial, administrative 
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and marketing functions are shared. 

‘Without merging, there would have 
been a continuing, slow downsizing of all 
three sites, says Tony Conder, the trust's 
curatorial manager. ‘The future was un- 
certain. Now we have a better opportu- 
nity to plan our way out of trouble. 

Gloucester and Ellesmere Port had 
been discussing a merger for years and 
British Waterways had shown interest in 
adding their company archives museum at 
Stoke Bruerne to the list. After negotia- 
tions led by Tony Hirst, former director at 
Ellesmere Port, the Waterways Trust was 
eventually launched in early 1999, an 
equal partnership between the National 
Waterways Museum, the Boat Museum 
and British Waterways. 

The Gloucester and Ellesmere Port col- 
lections both have designated status and 
the trust was a major factor in achieving 
that, says Conder. It has also streamlined 
the administration and management of 
the three museums, though compulsory 
redundancies have been avoided.'It meant 
we could appoint people with responsi- 
bility for a key role, rather than expect 
managers at all three sites to be jack of all 
trades, he says. (È ‘onder is based at 
Gloucester while operations manager 
Tracey McNaboe is at Ellesmere Port but 
both work across all three sites. Graham 
Clark, British 
Waterways’ museums and archives divi- 


chief executive of 
sion, acts as finance officer for the trust. 

The link with Briush Waterways has 
been critically important. The museums 
are 90 per cent self-funded by income 
from their shops, cafes, conferences, boat 
trips and admission charges. Prior to the 
merger, it was hard going. ‘At Gloucester, 
we always aimed for a turnover of 
£300,000. In the past ten years we have 
had to cut costs to make that happen, but 
show me an independent museum that 
hasn't faced the same problems. 

A three-year funding agreement with 
British Waterways means the trust will get 
£100,000 a year for the first two years to 
give it a period of stability and help de- 
velop a business plan. The hope is that, by 
year three, the amount can be reduced as 
the trust becomes more profitable. 

Financial advantages aside, Conder be- 
lieves the trust has increased the mu- 
seums’ importance. ‘Canals have always 
been a minority interest and in need of 
a better profile. This has given people, 

inside and outside, a greater sense of the 
museums’ identity. It also puts us in a 
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Going with the flow 
— the Canal 
Museum, Stoke 
Bruerne is part of 
the Waterways Trust 


better position for lottery and other grant 
applications. 

Creating the trust has guaranteed the 
continuation of all three museums, 
Conder says. But, perhaps significantly, 
they wont necessarily survive in their cur- 
rent form. At the moment the aim is to 
run the three sites as museums. The pos- 
sibility in the tuture is to be able to react 
to the market and the government and to 
ise the sites differently if policy so dictates. 


“We would always keep an element of 


display on each site but I could certainly 
see that collections could be moved 
around the country. It mav also be, for 
example, that Gloucester could concen- 
trate on events, whereas Stoke Bruerne 
would concentrate on cratts. What we've 
got is the flexibility to react to the market, 
te says 

So far, the trust model appears to be 
working for the three waterways mu- 
seums. Visitor figures are holding steady 
50,000 annually at the two largest sites 
and 25,000 at Stoke Bruerne). The trust 
is to seek funding trom the lottery and 
single regeneration budget tor a £1m 
project at Ellesmere Port to redisplay the 
collecnon and create an education centre. 
Gloucesters £ 1.5m Heritage Lottery- 
funded project, encompassing new 
offices, storage. workshops and three dis- 
play galleries has recently opened 
Museums Journal June 2000, p32). There 
have been tentative talks via the Inland 
Waterways Heritage Network with oth- 
er museums about further amalgamation. 
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And while it is in everyone's interests to 
talk-up success, Conder points out some- 
thing that will strike a chord with many a 
weary curator up to their eyes in budget 
predictions, behind on their marketing 
plan and unable to get to grips with the 
stringent requirements of best value:‘For 
the first ame in 22 years, I am at last close 
to doing the job that I came into museums 
to do. I have less worry about customer 
care and finance, and can concentrate on 
collections management, cataloguing, 
storage and objects. 

But even if ıt works for the waterways, 
Middleton warns against treating the trust 
model as a universal solution. ‘It makes 
sense for Waterways museums as they are 
linked by a theme and have a sponsor in 
British Waterways. They have also over- 
come the geographical issues that might 
be more difficult for others. But if there's 
no management tradition of running the 
museum as an enterprise, you can't do it 
overnight. 

The other thing to bear in mind is that, 
as in business, mergers cost money and 
while trusts may work out more efficient 
and cheaper in the long-term, extra 
cash will be required initially to cover the 
cost of setting up a new organisation, 
possibly including redundancy payments. 
Any local authority or other governing 
body considering the trust option as 
a short-cut to sa\ Ing money needs 


to think again. 


Julie Nightingale is 2 freelance journalist 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM AND 
ART GALLERY, PUBLIC 
COLLECTION 


The last museum or gallery either of us had 
seen was the Tate in London, on a school 
trip. That made a lasting impression, but 
unfortunately we can't say the same of 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 

The first thing you notice when you visit 
the museum is how enormous its Victorian 
entrance is. The second is how empty it 
seems. On the day we visited there were no 
crowds or queues, and no other teenagers. 

It soon also became clear that we would 
not be able to cover the Museums and 
Galleries Month event, Waiting for the All 
Clear. This was a week-long series of 
workshops about family life in Birmingham 
during World War Il, but it was only open 
to primary school children. This was 
disappointing but we decided to look at the 
rest of the collection. 

The museum's pride and joy is its Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings. These may be an 
attraction for visitors interested in art, but at 
first sight there doesn't seem to have been 
any attempt to draw in novices or younger 
visitors. Someone has gone to the trouble of 
writing informative labels about each 
painting, but they are not at all eye-catching. 

The computers are much more 
entertaining. Touch-sensitive screens make it 
easy to find information about artists and 
their work, and are engrossing to use. In fact, 
they're so much fun the museum's security 
guards can’t keep their hands off them. The 
museum needs more of this kind of new 
technology to attract young people. 

That's not to say the museum ignores the 
youth vote. There is an activities room for 
younger children, Light on Science, packed 
with clever ideas for demonstrating scientific 
principles in fun ways. There is also an area 
where junior-school children had 
chosen all the exhibits. Alongside unusual 
items like 19th-century police handcuffs and 


_ afearsome broadsword, are the children’s 


explanations of what they had chosen, and 
why. An audio guide to the display is 
available, but this was not working on our 
visit. That aside the idea of the exhibition is 
attractive, and it would be encouraging to 
see more ideas like this, perhaps involving a 
wider range of age groups 

But there is not a lot here to tempt in 
anyone over ten years old who would not 
call themselves a museums ‘regular’. The 
atmosphere is pretty uninviting; we were 
told the low lighting level was required to 
protect the paintings and artefacts from 
damage, but this seems to be the case in all 
the rooms, regardless of the exhibits, giving 
the museum a gloomy feel. Sign-posting 
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could be better as well — at one point we 
got lost. We were also put out to find 
ourselves being shadowed by security 
guards who seemed to imagine we must be 
up to no good. 

Overall, the museum would benefit from 
more ideas, especially interactive exhibits 
throughout. We are sorry to say we won't 
be rushing back for another look, or telling 
all our friends about it. 


Thomas Carney and Thomas Willshire are 
editors in the Children’s Express 
Birmingham Bureau. Tom Carney, 15, is 
currently sitting GCSEs at Bournville 
School, Birmingham. When not studying he 
enjoys rugby, computer games and art, and 
plans to take A levels in art, history, maths 
and English. Tom Willshire, 15, is also 
doing his GCSEs at Bournville. He enjoys 
rugby, but wants to be an actor and plans to 
study theatre and English at A level 


it 
like it IS 


Museums and Galleries Month is one of the highlights of the 
calendar, but what do new museum-goers make of it? Museums 
Journal asked a group of young journalists-in-the-making from 
Children’s Express to tell us what they thought 


Proserpine by 
Rossetti at 
Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery 


RAIDERS, TRADERS AND 
INVADERS, ULSTER MUSEUM, 
BELFAST 


The title of the exhibition at the Ulster 
Museum, Raiders, Traders and Invaders 
conjured up images of blood and gore, 
fierce warriors disembarking from majestic 
long-ships ready to plunder the shores of 
foreign lands. It looked promising and we 
hoped our visit was going to be as exciting 
as it sounded. 

Ten minutes later, after traipsing around a 
small exhibition space, we felt let down and 
our hopes of adventure into another world 
had been dashed. For starters, there was no 
sound, No roaring Vikings, no oars 
pounding through the sea and definitely no 
cries of battle, which could have helped 
bring the exhibition to life. Large glass 
cabinets filled with relics of the past turned 
us off. We got bored staring at bits of flint 
arrow heads. 

There were lots of young children visiting 
the exhibition because they were learning 
about the Vikings at school. The museum 
does organise a lot of special activities for 
schools but we reckoned these options 
should be available at weekends. And it 
would also be a good idea to have 
worksheets and crayons available so 
children and young people can get more 
involved in the exhibition and actually come 
away having learned something, 

The museum did have some really 
interesting hands-on stuff, like samples of 
the different kinds of material worn by the 
Vikings and a huge wooden puzzle. We 
gave this the thumbs up because you could 
actually touch it and get more involved. We 
also enjoyed translating our names into the 
ancient Germanic Runic alphabet, which we 
wrote up on the blackboards. We felt that 
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the basket of Viking clothes for dressing up 


was a great idea, particularly for younger 
children who would really enjoy it 

We would like to see more interactive 
exhibits, even a special area dedicated for 
children and young people, which would 
mean history could come alive through 
touch, sound and smell. We would also like 
to see more involvement by museum staff: 
they seemed to watch our every move 
which was a little off-putting. If they could 
tell young people more about, say, the flint 
arrow heads in the glass cabinets, it would 
be a lot more interesting than reading long 
blurbs hanging on the walls 

Overall the exhibition was all right but we 
would like to see more hands-on history 
This would make the museum a place that 
we want to go and not somewhere that we 
have to go on school trips. We felt that the 
people planning this exhibition had done a 
good job when catering for young children 
and adults but that the teenage market had 
been left out 

We were glad to see that the museum 
asked us to fill out evaluation forms and hope 
that our comments help organisers make 
museums more child-friendly and exciting 


Eoin Hodkinson, 15, is studying for his 

GCSE's. He likes going to the cinema and 

enjoys football and swimming. He hates 

maths. Eoin visits museums fairly regularly. 

Victoria Murray, 13, likes camogie (hurling 

for girls), music, particularly Westlife and 

10th-century silver 
brooch from the 
Ulster Museum 


going to the cinema. She does not go to 
museums regularly. Lisa Skinner, 16, is 


studying for her GCSE's, she likes going to 


the cinema, hanging out with her friends, (above) 
listening to music and has a part time job at Tim Smith's view of 
a local hairdressers. She is not a repular Sheffield from the 


museum-goer but has been before on 


school trips (right) 
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High Rise exhibition 


HIGH RISE, GRAVES ART 
GALLERY, SHEFFIELD 


If you come to Sheffield by train, you will 
see a skyline dominated by the Park Hill 
flats, built 40 years ago, and said then to be 
the answer to the city’s housing problems 

The flats have now become the subject of 
an exhibition titled — surprise surprise — 
High Rise, at the city's Graves Art Gallery 
The exhibition is a photographic history of 
the Regents Court and Park Hill 
developments. It features Tim Smith's 
colour photographs and a smaller section of 
black and white pictures on loan from the 
Sheffield Libraries archives 

We visited the gallery twice, and both 
times it was virtually empty. Perhaps going 
in the late afternoon is not a good idea. It 
gives you the chance to look at the 
photographs in peace if you want to, but 
also makes the gallery seem dead. We did 
not feel welcome. All we could hear were 
the echoes of attendants’ voices in a nearby 
room, and a solitary figure taking notes and 
muttering that the flats should be pulled 
down. If the gallery had had windows, and 
we could have seen the weather outside, 
we suspect it would have been raining 

The pictures themseives are quite 
Striking, particularly Smith's. Few show just 
concrete and mortar — most look at the 
way people ‘fit’ into the buildings. These are 
the most engaging: looking at them you 
start to get an idea of people's lives in these 
complexes. One shows an old man carrying 
his shopping home, a tiny figure on the 
giant concrete walkways — poor bloke. Our 
favourite photo was one taken down a 
stairwell, showing kids grinning back. It 
looked like a square helter-skelter 

Each picture has a quote from one of the 


residents beside it, describing their 
attitude: pride; togetherness; loneliness. 








Further information sheets were also 
available, but they had long since suffered 
death-by-photocopier 

The gallery has tried to involve much 
younger children by providing a noticeboard 
for them to display postcards of their own 
homes. A small-scale reconstruction of the 
flats, built like scaffolding, on the gallery 
floor was another really smart touch. Kids 
from the local Grace Owen school had 
drawn pictures of themselves and put them 
in the empty windows 

But this is not an exhibition for teenagers, 
unless you are doing a GCSE project. It will 
probably appeal to older Sheffielders, who 
vill find part of their history here. Younger 
kids with their mums and dads will like it 
because they can draw their pictures. But 
teenagers? We don't think so. While we 
were glad we went, the subject matter 
would never normally have attracted us in 
We went because we were asked to 
More importantly, the appearance and 
atmosphere of the gallery as a whole does 
not and will not draw in young people 
Galleries should ask themselves whether 
they want teenagers to come to them 


Sara Hawkins, 16, starts at Thomas 
Rotherham College in September, studying 
for A levels in English, history, drama and 
law. She hopes to be a barrister. David 
Burnham, 15, is specialising in IT and 
history at Firth Park School. He would like 
to be a computer programmer. In his spare 
time he enjoys football, and he is doing 
work experience with Sadacca, an 
Afro-Caribbean community project in 
Sheffield. Mark Lewis, 14, also goes to Firth 
Park School, and joined Children's Express 
last September. He has already been 
involved in several stories, and appeared in 
a Channel 4 television series. All three are 


editors at the Sheffield Bureau 
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LAING ART GALLERY, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


When a team of Children’s Express reporters 
accepted an assignment to visit Newcastle 
Upon Tyne’s Laing Art Gallery recently, the 
prospect didn't exactly fill all of us with 
excitement. Nine-year-old Christie Newby 
thought it would be boring, but much to her 
surprise found she enjoyed it thoroughly. 
‘Absolutely brilliant,’ she said 

We focused on two exhibitions currently 
running at the gallery — Art on Tyneside 
and Masterpieces in the Millennium, 
featuring the most popular works from the 
Laing collection. We particularly enjoyed 
the Art on Tyneside display which integrates 
pictures and videos and gives an interesting 
account of Geordie history. It showed what 
life was like in Newcastle before we were 
born and how people lived together in the 
community and how everyone looked out 
for each other. You could also watch videos 
about how fashions were and the way 
streets looked in the olden days. 

A number of the paintings in the 
Masterpieces of the Millennium exhibition 
also really caught our attention. Twelve- 
year-old Sonia McAthey liked a picture 
titled Highland Bothy by Miles Burkit Foster 
‘It is of a woman feeding a baby cow with 
some milk outside a cottage on a farm. You 
have seagulls, chickens and dogs eating 
from a cauldron. You've actually got quite 
some detail in this picture,’ she said 

Christie was able to relate her own 
experiences of being at a local funfair while 
looking at a fairground picture by Theresa 
Lessore. ‘It looks colourful and fun. | feel 
just like they did in those days when | go to 
the fair’. Another favourite of Christie's was 
Isabella and the Pot of Basil by William 
Holman Hunt because she felt it looked 
more like a photograph than a painting. ‘| 
have just read about it and it says that 
Isabella's brothers had killed her lover and 
she kept his head in a pot which she is 
. holding.’ 

We were less impressed with the new 
Petty Crimes Exhibition at the museum 
showing contemporary images of childhood 
play. It is not recommended for young 
people but Sonia thought the sign saying it 
may be unsuitable needed to be bigger. We 
were particularly shocked and disgusted by 
parts of a video that showed two girls 
knitting what looked like a jumper, but 
turned out to be a garment they used to 
completely cover a man’s body before he 
was put in a bath and drowned 

‘When | was sitting and watching it three 
young children came in and were asking 
their mam what they were doing [in the 
video],’ said Lindsay Marchant, 16, who felt 
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young people were likely to look at the 
video while their parents were distracted by 
the paintings. We all felt this should not 
have been shown in a place where young 
people could see it. 

Apart from this exhibition we were very 
impressed by the Laing. It even has a 
colourful children’s gallery for the under- 
fives. But we thought more could be done 
to explain paintings to young people in the 
main display areas apart from cards next to 
exhibff®* Some of our suggestions included 
using more cartoons, leaflets and videos. 


Lindsay Marchant, 16, has left school and is 
looking for her first job. She is an cditor at 
the Newcastle Bureau. She enjoys working 
with younger children; has an interest in 
local history (Catherine Cookson stories 
especially) and journalism. She has only 
recently started going to galleries and 
museums. The reporters were Christie 
Newby, nine and Sonia McAthey, 12. 
Christie goes to Montagu Primary School, 
Newcastle. She loves riding her bike and 
wants to be an actor. Christie rarely attends 
museums. Sonia McAthey is 12 and goes to 
Firfield Community School, the country’s 
first Fresh Start school. Her favourite 
interest is her year-old rabbit Hoppy. She 
has no idea what she wants to do when she 
leaves school and visits museums or 
gaileries ‘once in a blue moon’. 





Isabella and the Pot 
of Basil by Holman 
Hunt in the Laing Art 
Gallery, Newcastle 
upon Tyne 


THE PINK WALL, VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON 


The Pink Wall at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is part of an ‘awareness-raising’ 
month designed to encourage people to visit 
museums and galleries. Although the 
education officer showed us where to find the 
wall, there was little evidence of its existence 
at the front entrance (we eventually found a 
small sign alerting us to the activity) 

The wall gives visitors the opportunity to 
say what they think of the museum. The 
idea is that you look around the museum 
and then fill in postcards by either writing, 
making a collage or drawing. 

After looking at the postcards already up, 
we went round the galleries for inspiration. 
Maija pointed out that the lighting was dark 
and Cindy felt there were so many galleries 
but not enough time to get around them. 
Bryony was not inspired by the ‘bunch of old 
artefacts under glass’, but did find a dress 
she'd like to wear to school, Daniel spotted 
the resemblance between a Nepalese mask 
and a Pokemon character which he felt 
should be included in the museum. 

Fuelled with ideas we went back to the 
wall. Unfortunately, there was no space to 
sit and create the postcards: ‘You had to 
kneel down and then try to rummage 
through stuff,’ said Bryony. ‘When we went 
to hang the cards on the wall there were no 
spare pegs and so we had to place them on 
top of other people's ideas.’ 

Loretta said the activity did encourage 
her to ‘think about the exhibitions more 
clearly’ because you had to interact with 
them. In general, the wall highlighted the 
need for more hands-on activities. 

We were interested in what happened to 
the ideas — would they be put into 
action? Education officer, Celia Franklin, put 
one of our ideas into action straightaway by 
providing more tables for the workshop. 

It would be good to come back in five 
years to see if the museum has taken on 
people's ideas. As they say, watch this space! 


The reporters: Loretta Omari-Asor, 12, goes 
to St Marylebone School. She plays the 
piano and violin and wants to be a music 
teacher or journalist. Bryony Hope, 11, 
goes to William Tyndale School. She plays 
violin and recorder and wants to be an 
actress. Cindy Crome, ten, goes to Hugh 
Myddelton School. She likes playing 
football and wants to be a journalist or a 
musician. Maija Marsh, ten, goes to 
Canonbury School. She likes reading and 
wants be a computer animator. Daniel 
Dawes, 11, goes to Summerside School. He 
likes playing on computers and wants to be 
a games designer 
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Museum and Gallery Learning 
Gathers Momentum 


Introduction 


Since the Campaign for Learning through Museums and Galleries (clmg) was set up it has 
campaigned furiously for museums and galleries to take their rightful place as centres of learning. 
It is actively supporting & advising projects across the DfEE’s Museums & Galleries Education 
Programme, as we'l as advocating change inside & outside the sector, whilst disseminating the 
good practice produced through the projects themselves. clmg is currently in final discussions 
with DfEE's Lifelong Learning Division to create a Museums & Galleries Lifelong Learning 
Initiative. Three pilot projects will be run through cimg & regional Area Museums Councils, with 
dissemination & advocacy back-up being undertaken by clmg too. 





There are now a number of initiatives directed at museum & gallery learning, some of them a 
direct result of our campaigning, some not.The crucial point though, is that museums and galleries 
are now being recognised as unique learning assets in the UK. In this second factsheet of the cimg 
series, we take a quick look at some of the programmes that have grown up in recent times as an 
expression of that new era. 


Recent Developments Affecting Museums & Galleries 


* All 150 local education authorities now have an adult lifelong learning plan. Do you know about yours? 
Does it include museums & galleries as a resource! 


* There are 100 Local Learning Partnerships, co-ordinating the links between learning providers in localities 
across the UK. Some have museums & galleries input, some don't. Does yours? 


* Under the new regional government developments, many regions are establishing Regional Cultural Consortia 
that act as a single point of contact for the Regional Development Agencies. Have museums and galleries in your 
region been engaged in this? 


* The DfEE's Education and Training Development Agenda 2000-2001 is the Department's programme of 
development work over the next two years. Significantly this time, it acknowledges museums & galleries as 
learning assets 


¢ The Centres for Curiosity and Imagination project at Kids’ Clubs Network has just launched its own web-site 
with a very handy business plan template for setting up a children’s museum based on making it a learning centre 
(check it out at www. uk/b tm) 


centresiorcuriosity.or jan.n 





* BBC Education's History 2000 initiative is tempting listeners & viewers of history programmes into learning 
through its website (www.bbc.co.uk/history) and through museums, galleries and heritage organisations (1,200 
of them in all) who have created events & activities centred around the programmes 


* The Department for Culture, Media and Sport, through Re: source, has funded two £0.5m Challenge Funds. 
One for learning, one for ICT. Both in museums & galleries 


* The team at the 24 Hour Museum has begun mapping the learning provided by museums & galleries against 


the National Curriculum 
eclmg factsheet 2 


* The New Opportunities Fund has made £50m available for digitising collections & other materials so they can 
be used on the web, opening up the use of virtual collections to as wide an audience as possible 


e The Arts Council of England has been busy developing the Artist Teacher Scheme to pilot professional 
development for teachers. They are setting up the Education, Research & Development Initiative to help arts 
organisations explore the links between learning & other aspects of their work & are publishing Partnerships for 
Learning - a guide to evaluating arts education projects 


* The Clore Foundation & the Vivien Duffield Foundation together earmarked £7m from 1999 to support museums 
through the Small Grants Programme & recently added to that with an award scheme called Artworks to 
promote innovation in teaching & learning with art 


+ The National Museum Directors Conference are refining their vision for museums in the information (learning) 
age set out in their publication A Netful of Jewels. More news is expected soon 


* The DfEE's Adult & Community Learning Fund’s next application deadline is 30" September 2000.Applications 
are sought from museums & galleries for a slice of the £20million made available. Contact Jonathan Webster on 
01.14 259 4199, 


e The Departments for Culture, Media & Sport (DCMS) & Education & Employment (DfEE) have just released 
their vision for museum & gallery education. Entitled The Learning Power of Museums, it explains that:‘Our 
vision for the new Millennium is of museums inspiring & supporting a learning society as they reach out to the 
widest possible range of audiences. It goes on to outline the Departments’ vision with some interesting case 
studies & a section on the way forward. It focuses on: 


* Objectives including acknowledging education as part of museums’ and galleries’ mission, underpinning that 
with an education policy; 


* Standards including the forthcoming work of Re:source on a standard for museum education, & the new 
(Sept 2000) OFSTED guidance on monitoring how schools use museums; 


e Partnerships - with other museums, with educational organisations, with Lifelong Learning Partnerships, with 
other cultural bodies & beyond formal education; 


e Resources and Capability including the integration of educational objectives as part of the funding agreements 
between Re:source & Area Museum Councils: , 


e Training including the work of CHNTO on benchmarking the training that's available in the UK & what needs 
to be done if it's not up to scratch; 


* Use of Information and Communications Technology including virtual access to materials & collections, engaging 
the public through interactive services & creating digital content; 


e Research including regional/national research to provide a clear picture of learning provision in museums & 
galleries, plus understanding how people learn in museums & galleries. 


The Learning Power of Museums ends on an optimistic note in acknowledging that: ‘much is already happening but 
more needs to take place. & "The Government is committed to seeing the learning power of museums fully exploited 
& will continue to play its part to help bring that about’. 


If you'd like to know more, or make any comments, please contact clmg's Co-ordinator: 
Nicola Nuttall, Co-ordinator, clmg, The Old Ship, Fore Street, Stratton, Carswell E 9DA 


Telephone 01288 354536 Fax 01288 359263 E-mail Nicola-h 


The clmg Consortium is: AIM, Arts Council, Campaign for Learning, CHNTO, DfEE, Engage, 
GEM, Re:source, Museums Association, VAGA 
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MYTHS AND MONSTERS, 
HANCOCK MUSEUM, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Dragons, cyclops and unicorns have come 
back to life at Newcastle's Hancock Museum 
The exhibition opened in May and aims to 
show young people myths and monsters 
from around the world. It costs £2.50 to 
enter for children aged four to 16, but you 
also get to look around the rest of the 
museum as well, which our team enjoyed 

The Myths and Monsters display is 
certainly not for the faint-hearted. ‘As | went 
through the door | thought something was 
going to pop out,’ said nine-year-old reporter 
Jade McDonald as she entered the darkened 
space, 'I was excited.’ This was only the start 
of the many surprises the exhibition offers 
Scott Rainey, eight, thought a model cyclops 
on display was going to hit him over the head 
— it looked so life-like 

The team felt the display was well 
planned. ‘There's loads of exciting stuff in 
it’, said Scott 
surprising places’ 


t's fun and has loads of 
Everyone found 
something which captured their 
magination. Ashton Clothier liked the 
‘lovely’ white unicorn which she described 
as ‘cute and tall’. Jade spotted a modern 
chimera which she described as ‘a bat 
which looks like it’s dancing. It looked like 
half bird and half bat.’ Another chimera was 
a tiger, goat and snake in one animal 

But the piece that received most 
attention was the cyclops. Its realistic 
features and sheer enormity captured the 
attention of the museum visitors. Ashton, 
nine, said ‘the cyclops was the best in the 
whole museum’. It was also Scott's 
favourite display. ‘It was disgusting, it had 
blood coming out of its mouth with hairs on 
its tongue. He ate this horrible meat ana 
he’s only got one eye, which moves’, said 
Scott, who is eight 
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It was this realism our team wanted to 
see more of. Laura Gurkin, 12, suggested 
there should be ‘more scary stuff like people 
jumping out on you in costumes’. However 
everyone found the staff welcoming and 
helpful and the atmosphere good 

The list of activities impressed us. You get 
a sheet when you come in and a woman 
tells you to go around and look for stamps 
You get you clues from the sheet. Other 
events include mask-making, story-telling 
and live animal sessions 

Our team thought the scary nature of 
some of the exhibits, especially the one-eyed 
monster, might frighten some younger 
children. The rest of the museum is not quite 
so scary and well worth a visit. The stuffed 
animals were some of the best things in the 
museum, said Scott. So if you don't mind 
being spooked and fancy a bit of natural 
history thrown in too, the Hancock Museum 
has it all. It’s exciting and great fun 


, 


Laura Gurkin, 12, goes to Newcastle's 
Sacred Heart Roman Catholic 
comprehensive school. She enjoys pop 
music and disco and likes to learn new 
things. She is a Newcastle Bureau editor 
Ashton Clothier is nine and goes to 
Montagu primary school in Newcastle. Her 
major interest is trampolining and she 
would like to be a pop star when she's 
older. She is not a regular museum or 
pallery-goer, but likes visiting Newcastle's 
Discovery Museum. Scott Rainey, nine 
goes to Cowgate primary school. He loves 
mending ‘junk’ items that he finds. When 
he is older he wants to be a mechanic. Scott 
often goes to galleries and museums. Jade 
McDonald is nine and attends Montagu 
primary school. She joined Children’s 
Express because she wants to be a reporter 
and loves reading and computers. She is not 
a regular gallery visitor. All three are 


reporters at the Newcastle Bureau 


Above: A chimera at 
the Myths and 
Monsters exhibition 
at the Hancock 
Museum. 

Below: Song and 
dance at Cotehele 
House, near 


Plymouth 











TIDES, TRADE AND TOIL, 
COTEHELE QUAY, 
NEAR PLYMOUTH 


It was a damp and rather chilly evening 
when we arrived at Cotehele Quay for the 
performance. We had come to see Tides, 
Trade and Toil, an outdoor performance 
devised by students from a local school. It 
was based on the social history of this unique 
area, and although there was no real story, it 
vividly showed the lives of the local miners, 
fishermen, millers and farmers who lived and 
worked here in the 19th century, 

Despite the gloomy weather, we all 
enjoyed the performance and felt we'd learnt 
something different about the history of the 
area and how people lived at that time 

Natalie: 'I didn't like standing in the rain 
and getting wet. | thought they were pretty 
good at doing the play but | didn’t like the 
music. | liked the singing a bit. I liked how 
they set it up, going to different areas of the 
museum. | learned quite a lot about how 
they did things in the olden days, how they 
dressed, what they looked like with mud all 
over their faces. | liked the poor and rich 
people and | liked it when they were putting 
on a snobby act. | thought the play was a 
comedy and it made me laugh.’ 

Scott: ‘I really enjoyed the play because | 
love history. The bits | liked best were when 
they were singing. | learned a bit of history 
of Cornwall that | didn't know before. | did 
know there was mining but not in this area 
| always thought the building here was just 
a little cottage. | really enjoyed all of it and 
I'd go to see something like it again. It had 
all the things | like in it — singing, boats, 
drumming and history. | think we're lucky to 
be able to go to school and not work 

Michael: ‘The play was fantastic. The 
characters were well organised. The most 

nteresting bit was when they were 
pretending to work and the singing was 
excellent. | didn't know what to expect 
because I've never seen a live play before 
The play was aimed at children from ten 
upwards. | liked the part nearer to the end 
when the three boys set up dynamite. It was 
a good way for youngsters and adults to 
learn about Cotehele House.’ 


Michael Roberts 
Natalie Walsh, 13, and Scott Collinson, 12, 


14 isan editor and 


are reporters from the Plymouth Bureau 
All attend Parkside School, within 
Plymouth’s Education Action Zone 

Scott is a regular visitor to museums and 
galleries and has a keen interest in history 
Michael is more sports-oriented and can't 
remember ever going to a museum. Natalie 
thinks history IS boring and likes dancing 


and art 
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‘Outsider’ art by 
Maria Wicko 
(above) and 
Mary Tall (right). 
Clown by 

James Gladwell 
(top right) 
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Out of the picture 


John Henshall looks at a Norfolk art project that is challenging stereotypes 


he St Brannocks Art Gallery 
T at Mundesley, a small, sedate re- 
sort on the north-east Norfolk 
coast, is quite possibly unique. It regularly 
hosts exhibitions of work made by 
painters, sculptors and ceramicists at the 
associated Barrington Farm and the 
Rookery residential centre in nearby 
Walcott. The people who use the farm's 
art barn have disabling conditions which 
include epilepsy, autism and Downs 
Syndrome. They are long-term resi- 
dents, referred by Norfolk and 
other social services 
The Barrington artists work 
entirely from choice. Artists from 
similar backgrounds often attend 
on a daily basis. About ten new 
users began to visit early this 
summer. 

Some Barrington Farm artists, 

such as Leofric Baron, Michael Smith, 
James Gladwell, Roy Colinson, Barbara 
Symmons and Maria Wicko, show 
regularly in the UK and increasingly 
in the USA. Baron has personal 
representation there. Their work 
is admirably supported by Raw Vision, 
the London-based international 
quarterly magazine of ‘outsider, 
intuitive, visionary, primitive and folk 
art’. This ‘series of art movements with 
one member each’ as the American 
critic and poet Jonathon Williams has 
called it, is produced by people who are 
simply outside the system and 
conventional society 

Earlier this year, two new art anima- 
teurs and curators took over at 
Barrington Farm art barn and St 
Brannocks Art Gallery on a job-share 
basis. They are David Greaves, 
who studied art at Sheffield Hallam 
University and Fiona Wilson, who 
Studied at Norwich School of Art and 
Design. Barrington Farm is privately- 
owned and does not receive Arts 


Council or similar funding. Walcott is a 
windswept, strangely atmospheric 
place. The art barn at the farm — that 
is a functioning farm on which several 
residents choose to work — feels very 
much on its own 

St Brannocks Art Gallery grew 
naturally from the art barn when the 
original animateur-curator, Jonathan 
Plumb, saw the huge potential around 
him. Many of the residents were pro- 
cucing extraordinarily busy, intensely 
detailed work. To open a gallery 
seemed a natural development, a ‘com- 
pletion of the circle’. 

Plumb, who has now moved on, re- 
counts a story of isolation beaten by ini- 
tative. There has never been much 
contact with the Eastern Arts Board, 
based near Cambridge. Regional news- 
papers like the Norwich morning paper, 
the Eastern Daily Press list St Brannocks’ 
events in their what's on column, but 
otherwise show scant interest 

Despite this, there was a large atten- 
cance last year when the gallery held an 
exhibition by Mary Tall, who is in her 
70s and has fought schizophrenia 
intermittently for most of her adult life 
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Tall had recently figured in an acrimo- 
nious court case which revolved around 
her work 

When Tall left her family home in 
Norwich to go into residential accom- 
modation, the house was bought by a 
property developer. He discovered 
that Tall had wrapped up and stored 
away around 70 of her portraits in an 
outhouse, and, pretty obviously, had 
forgotten about them. The developer 
chose to declare ownership of the works 
which led to a battle first in the criminal, 
then civil, courts 

Perhaps astonishingly, Tall and the 
developer were eventually awarded 50- 
50 ownership. When the works 
went on sale at St Brannocks, the 
developer took half the profits. The 
regional press did cover that story; but 
they backed the acquisitive ‘entrepre- 
neur’ all the way 

Plumb, Greaves and Wilson see the 
art barn as an excellent way to bring 
some structure into what, for some of 
the residents, might be rather aimless 
lives. Plumb says: ‘It’s something that 
belongs to the residents, something 
that’s theirs. The chance to show at St 
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Brannocks — their own gallery — well 
they love that.’ 

Some of Barrington Farm's ideas are 
spreading. Recently the Norwich-based 
Hamlet Project, which also works with 
people with learning difficulties, visited 
Barrington Farm with a view to renting 
a space in the city for shows by their 
own clients. The St Brannocks crew 
have had shows in London supported 
by the Mental Aftercare Association 
(MACA) — Partners in Mental Health. 
They also exchange ideas with 
Projectability, a Glasgow organisation 


that works in the same field. Barrington 
Farm artists are also represented in the 
British Archive of Outsider Art, which 
is on Open-ended loan to the Irish 
Museum of Modern Artin Dublin, as its 
curator, Monika Kinley and colleagues 
continue to try to find a base for it in 
London 

Plumb says: ‘There's just so much to 
this art and the artists are complete nat- 
urals and so prolific, Take Leofric Baron 
— no one had to teach him to paint.’ 
Baron comments wryly: ‘There’s all the 
freedom you'd get making a movie. 


Test-tube mummies 


Linda Cooper explains how science week can help to 
break down the barriers between culture and science 





Science seekers — looking for hard facts at the British Museum's science fair 


century meant that March 

2000 was rushing towards me 
at a rate of knots. As the Glaxo 
Wellcome science education officer at 
the British Museum, | have 
responsibility for coordinating events 
for national science week. This year's 
programme of over 90 events was the 
biggest ever. Despite all the practical 
tasks of arranging for rooms, tables, 
photocopies and printing, | couldn't 
help but feel the excitement of an 
amazing week brewing. 

By holding national science week 
events at the British Museum, where 
most people would least expect to 
find science, we hoped to break down 
the preconceived barriers between 
art and science, and show science as 


z or me, the start of the new 
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accessible, exciting and relevant. 

This year science week involved 
staff from all departments for the first 
time. Applied science and technology 
play a vital role in allowing us to 
uncover the secrets of our collections 
and research their long-term 
conservation needs. We therefore 
planned a programme that showed 
how science and technology have 
helped people explore and adapt their 
world for over 300,000 years, from 
flint naping to modern day x-ray 
fluorescence analysis. 

Opportunities to explore 
everything from cat mummies to CAT 
scans, to having a close-up look at 
Roman metalworking through a 
microscope meant that visitors were 
able to discover how science relates 


to the work done within museums. 
Events for families, a drop-in science 
fair with over 25 interactive stands 
exploring the work of conservators 
and scientists, sign-language 
interpreted events and special 
handling sessions for visually impaired 
visitors meant that we were able to 
widen access to the museum further. 
By the end of the week over 14,500 
people had taken part in events. 

Adults and children alike were 
excited at being taken behind the 
scenes to the horological students’ 
room in the bowels of the museum. In 
a space filled with exquisite scientific 
instruments, clocks and watches of all 
sizes, visitors had the opportunity to, 
literally, get to grips with the 
complexities of telling the time with a 
nocturnal (by sighting on a familiar 
constellation of stars) bringing these 
beautiful pieces to life in a way that 
cannot be achieved in a gallery. In 
exploring traditional technologies, 
such as Tibetan spinning, with visitors 
spinning their own piece of wool, 
stretching across one of our busier 
galleries in the process, we were also 
able to raise questions about the 
cultural definitions of science and 
technology. 


That's what it’s like once | get started on 
a picture. With paint | can make a vio- 
lin into a whale.’ 


John Henshall is a freelance arts 
writer 


Contacts: 

St Brannocks Art Gallery; 

Tel: 01263 722622; 

Barrington Farm; Tel: 01692 650707; 
Raw Vision £5.95 quarterly; 
www.rawvision.com 

Tel: 01923 856644 


National science week is an 
opportunity to raise awareness of 
science for visitors who may 
otherwise have little interest in the 
subject as well providing those who 
have an active interest with 
opportunities to explore new territory. 

Our planning is already underway 
for next year and we are expanding 
the science week programme for 
2001 to include events for schools 
that explore the science of Mummies 
and the Arctic. | have a feeling March 
2001 is rushing towards me... 


Linda Cooper is the Glaxo Wellcome 
science education officer 


» National Science Week next year is 
16-26 March 2001. 


» The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science coordinates 
the week nationally and along with 
COPUS, the Committee on the Public 
Understanding of Science, has grants 
of up to £3,000 available. Closing 
date 31 October. 


LINKS: www.britassoc.org.uk 
Tel: 020 7973 3500 
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Gregory Irvine reports from an international workshop on how 
museums interpret and represent Asian culture 


when EAST 
=== meets WEST 
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Suits of Japanese armour at the 
Toshiba Gallery, (above) and Japanese 
Studio Crafts: tradition and the Avant- 

Garde exhibition, 1995 both at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


ne of the partially de- 
O constructed galleries of the 
Museum of Mankind in 


Burlington Gardens played host to a 
workshop on representing Asian cul- 
ture in museums in a rather cold week 
in March. A substantial number of del- 
egates from Europe, Asia and America 
helped remove the chill from the air. 

Each of the three days was given 
a theme: interpretation versus repre- 
sentation; frames of reference and 
multi-vocality; cultural change and op- 
portunity. While most of the speakers’ 
tried to stick to their themes, inevitably 
their subject matter on occasions crossed 
over. This was perhaps to the speakers 
credit, as the interpretation of Asian 
cultures in museums is a subject which 
cannot easily be pigeon-holed. Indeed, 
the issue of defining what precisely con- 
stitutes Asian culture is one which was 
not fully addressed by the workshop, 
although many aspects of it were 
touched on by various speakers. 

The format of each day was an 
introduction followed by papers with 
an open discussion at the end of each 
morning and afternoon session. 
Unfortunately the discussions were 
more than alittle monopolised by those 
speakers and delegates with strong 








agendas, leaving little time for general 
discussion from the floor. There were 
quite a few problems with the presen- 
tation of papers by those who had 
English as a first language and by non- 
English speakers. One experienced 
speaker even seemed to be attempting 
to enter the Guinness Book of Records 
by reading at breakneck speed from a 
previously prepared paper. 

Criticisms aside, the subject was one 
which could never have been covered 
in three days, There was perhaps a lit- 
tle too much of ‘here is my museum 
and this is how we do it’ and not 
enough looking at how we should be 
doing it. It was interesting to see how 
the presentation of Asian cultures 
varied when presented in an Asian con- 
text as opposed to a western one, 
although both are guilty of the 
categorisation of ‘Primitive Art’. The 
isolation of individual objects, even 
everyday ones, can confuse the issue 
and contribute to the creation of such 
objects as ‘masterpieces’. The so-called 
‘Primitive Masterpiece’ exhibited in 
splendid isolation and out of its social 
context in western museums attains the 
rank of ‘art’ alongside highly-valued 
western fine art. When presented con- 
textually in Asian museums objects 


serve to enlighten and inform the mu- 
seum visitor about their own cultural 
heritage. In western museums we run 
the risk of exoticising the subject, al- 
though this approach to the non-west- 
ern artefacts is currently being 
addressed in displays such as those at 
Tate Modern where ‘Tribal Art’ is dis- 
played in a post-colonial context along- 
side the work of those western artists to 
whom it provided inspiration. 
Involvement of the community was 
deemed important to avoid misrepre- 
sentation, and there was a recognised 
need to avoid stereotyping. Tellingly, 
one paper quoted the criticism of Asian 
and Asian-Americans to the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
exhibits as: ‘We don't live like that now.’ 
How the communities wished to be 
represented in this instance was not 
made clear. From personal experience, 
when seeking assistance from Asian 
communities for help in the presenta- 
tion of their cultures the response has 
often been to fall back on the easily 
recognised ‘traditional’, rather than ex- 
plore what contemporary values should 
be reflected. One successful contrast 
to this has been the Victoria and Albert 
Museum's Shamiana Tent Project which 
used the traditiona! textile skills of 


women and children from the Indian 
subcontinent, currently living in 
the UK, to present their deeply person- 
al views of contemporary life in this 
country. 

Another significant area of discus- 
sion at the workshop was the defini- 
tion of the traditional and the 
contemporary when the two evolve in 
the same country. There is a significant 
problem with defining and categorising 
the work of Asian artists working out- 
side their birth land or those of Asian 
descent working in a western environ- 
ment. There was a perceived idea that 
the contemporary should be seen as 
wacky or outrageous — and be as far 
removed from the traditional as possi- 
ble. It was enlightening to see at the 
workshop the shocked reaction of a cu- 
rator of a traditional art museum in 
China to the presentation of the work of 
a Chinese artist (living in the west) who 
practised forms of ‘traditional’ calligra- 
phy on pigs. His comment was that this 
would never be allowed in China. 

To conclude, | feel that the brief was 
perhaps somewhat over-ambitious. But 
a start has been made in clarifying the 
subject for the benefit of the museum 
going public, curators who need, at 
times, assistance to see beyond their own 
museum boundaries and government 
whose policies of social inclusion require 
museums to welcome larger audiences 
and break down cultural barriers. 


Gregory Irvine is assistant curator at 
the Far Eastern department, Victoria 
and Albert Museum 


LINKS: A moderated e-mail discussion 
group has been set up since the 
conference to continue the debate. 
www. mailbase.ac.uk/lists/asia- 
in-museums 


» The International Workshop 
Interpreting Asian cultures in 
museums: displays, activities, 
strategies, 15-17 March 2000, was 
organised by the British Museum 
department of ethnography. 
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A buyer's market 


Maurice Davies warns museums to stay clear of unprovenanced 


goods and dodgy dealers 


aively, | used to assume that 
N everything on sale at leading 

auctioneers and long-estab- 
lished dealers was legitimate. 

Now | know better. | have read about 
the public scandals — such as the exposé 
of the role played by Sotheby's staff in 
smuggling artefacts out of Italy and India 
so that they could be sold in London. 
And | have helped the Museums 
Association Ethics Committee confi- 
dentially tackle cases where museums 
have been too trusting of dealers or auc- 
tioneers, only to find that a new acqui- 
sition had been looted, smuggled or 
nicked before they bought it 

The catastrophic damage caused by 
the illicit trade in cultural material is 
brought together for the first time in 
Stealing History, a report commissioned 
by the Museums Association and 
ICOM UK and just published by the 
McDonald Institute for Archaeological 





Research at Cambridge University. Its 
strongest message is that if no-one was 
willing to buy illicitly-traded cultural 
material, the trade would stop 

Most museums now seek to apply 
the highest standards and do not want 
to display antiquities that have been 
bulldozed from Italian tombs, sculp- 
tures smashed from Cambodian tem- 
ples or medieval terracottas smuggled 
from Mali. But it is often difficult to ver- 
ify the origin of things on the market — 
especially antiquities. The art trade is 
secretive and usually refuses to provide 
the information necessary to determine 
whether an item is acceptable. Stealing 
History explains what museums should 
do to avoid unwittingly encouraging 
looting and destruction. 

It is not only in the area of illicit trade 
that museums need to be careful. The 
Museums Association has just published 
Buying in the Market — a one-page 


The Fondazione Magnani Rocca, Mamiano, Italy 


bea has heard of Parma, if 
not for its heritage and art at 


least for its world famous cuisine, 
but how many people know of the 
lovely Fondazione Magnani-Rocca 
just 17 km away in the countryside 
at Mamiano? 

The foundation operates from a 
splendid villa that was the home of 
the late collector and musicologist 
professor Luigi Magnani, and now 
hosts his extensive art collection. 
The works span the history of 
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western art, and many famous 
names are there. It is difficult to pick 
everything out but the museum is 
perhaps best known for its Durers, a 
choice Goya, the Cezanne 
watercolours, and the glorious 
Morandi collection. 

The paintings are displayed in 
partly furnished rooms retaining the 
atmosphere of an artistrocratic 
country home. Some of the objets 
d'art came with the villa and some 
the professor collected. Happily part 


checklist designed to help museums en- 
sure that when buying from dealers or 
auctioneers they make all the necessary 
checks. The introduction to the checklist 
agrees that ‘there are benefits to be 
gained from building up good relation- 
ships with the trade’. However, it goes 
on to state an obvious point that is 
perhaps often forgotten: ‘There is a fun- 
damental difference between the 
purpose of a museum, which is to use 
public money to collect, safeguard and 
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A statue damaged by looters at the 
Preah Khan temple, Cambodia 


of the complex has been kitted out 
as an up-to-the-minute art gallery 
for touring exhibitions, and the 
museum has a high quality and 
lively exhibitions programme. 

From March to November (the 
museum closes for a three-month 
winter break) the museum runs a full 
programme of activities culminating 
in a theatre-in-museum 
extravaganza in the autumn based 
on the works by Goya and Morandi. 
Concerts are held in the Orangery 
area, and a team of young people are 
contracted to run guided tours and 
work with school groups. Employing 
recent graduates to work as gallery 
assistants is very common in Italy 
and it is also common to attract EU 
funds to pay for their training. The 
provincial council handles the 
applications in Parma and the 
Magnani-Rocca has been awarded 
money each year, depending on the 
funding strands available. This year 
the funds were for training 
unemployed women and the 


make accessible items for the benefit 
of society and the market, which is fun- 
damentally to buy and sell items for 
profit.’ 

Many slack practices were exposed 
as we drew up the checklist. A lawyer 
told us she was amazed that museums 
do not get a warranty that no one else 
has a legal claim on the object — some- 
thing that would be quite standard in 
many areas of business. And it seems 
remarkable that many museums rely 
solely on condition reports prepared by 
vendors. Of course conservators are 
honourable people, but there are dif- 
ferent ways of expressing things for dif- 
ferent clients — and when you buy a 
house, would you rely on a survey pre- 
pared on behalf of the seller? 

Above all, Buying in the Market ad- 
vises, ‘If in doubt, always seek confi- 
dential advice from impartial experts’ 
and ‘always bear in mind the advice 








caveat emptor — buyer beware’ 


@ For a copy of Buying in the Market 
or Stealing History contact the MA 


Maurice Davies ts the deputy director 


of the Museums Association 


museum adapted its recruitment 
accordingly. 

The training programme at the 
Magnani-Rocca lasts 12 weeks and 
is intended to support not only their 
work at the museum but to be a 
grounding in museology for their 
future careers, as there are few 
opportunities for postgraduate 
study in the sector in Italy. To 
complement the programme of 
documentation, conservation and 
art history, | ran a course on museum 
interpretation and communication 
and though it was all too short | 
really enjoyed introducing the 
young people to an audience 
perspective and teamworking. 

The museum has a restaurant 
with local specialities, a shop with a 
useful English catalogue, and better 
and better, Mamiano is surrounded 
by factory outlets producing parma 
ham and parmesan cheese. 


Judi Caton is a writer, researcher and 


museum consultant 





Photograph. UNESCO/Etienne Clement 
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All that glisters... 


THE GILBERT COLLECTION, 
SOMERSET HOUSE 


f ornamentation is a crime, as the 
high priests of modernism claimed, 
then someone should call New 
Scotland Yard immediately. For the 
Gilbert Collection of gold, silver and mi- 
cromosaic high-decorative art has just 
been unveiled in a wing of Somerset 
House, London. Take, forinstance, the 
cabinet clock made in Augsburg circa 
1700 displayed in the lobby. Crafted 
from wood, silver, mother-of-pearl, mi- 
cromosaic, garnets, turquoise porce- 
lain, ivory, and enamel, it comes with its 
own Meissen tea service and is topped 

off with a smiling silver Buddha 
The Gilbert Collection is the result of 
‘assertive and energetic’ collecting by 
Sir Arthur Gilbert and his late wife 
Rosalinde. The couple were British 
born, He was a successful furrier, she a 
successful dress designer. They emi- 
grated to California in 1949, where 
Gilbert became a multimillionaire in real 
estate. They bought a home in Beverley 
Hills, caught the collecting bug in the 
1960s and became benefactors to in- 
stitutions around the world in the tra- 
dition of Getty, Gulbenkian and 

Guggenheim 

In the collection, besides hundreds 
of exquisite predominately 18th-cen- 
tury artefacts, you can see a waxwork 
of the octogenarian collector, in a repli- 
ca of his Californian Louis XVI style of- 
fice, busy telephone bidding for 





Frederick the Great's snuff box 
(above) and Micromosaic, enamel, 
glass and gold comb c1810 


Photograph: Gilbert Collection 
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another work of art. The accompanying 
display tells how Gilbert moved his col- 
lection from the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art to London's North 
Bank, lock, stock and curator, who 
came too, in the person of Timothy 
Schroder. The move ‘came out of the 
blue’, Schroder explains. Gilbert was 
shopping in Bond Street when he hap- 
pened to mention he was looking for a 
new home for his collection, then on 
loan to the LA museum. The next day a 
meeting was arranged with Lord 
Rothschild, then chairman of the 
Heritage Lottery Memorial Fund and 
now chairman of the Gilbert Collection 
Trust, who played matchmaker with 
what is now the Somerset House Trust 

To cut a short story short, Gilbert gave 
his collection (estimated value £100m) 
to the nation. The Queen gave him a 
knighthood and the trust converted a 
wing of Somerset House into galleries 
with £20.75m from the Heritage Lottery 
Fund. What the LA County Museum of 
Art felt about this very British bit of ‘her- 
itage regain’, as the trust's publicity eu- 
phemistically puts it, we are not told. By 
autumn of this year, the Gilbert 

Collection and the Courtauld 
Gallery, which opened in 1998, 
will be joined on site by a branch of 
the Hermitage Museum. Somerset 
House will be a remarkable cultur- 
al complex occupying buildings 
and a great courtyard formerly only 
accessible to civil servants. 

It is a sign of the times that the 
opening of the Gilbert Collection 
on 25 May had to share its media cov- 
erage with the reopening of the 
Dulwich Picture Gallery. As one visitor 
remarked, ‘the Tate Modern, the 
Wallace, the National Portrait Gallery... 
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Interior of Somerset House, 
London, the new home of the 
Gilbert Collection 


it's one thing after another, | can't keep 
up’. For those with the cultural stamina, 
the Gilbert is worth a visit. It is a King 
Tut's tomb of hundreds of finely craft- 
ed decorative art objects made for 
kings, princes, dukes and rajahs 
Exhibits range from a Nuremberg 
Partridge, made circa 1600 of silver, ru- 
bies, emeralds and mother-of-pearl, to 
a snuff box made for Frederick the 
Great, encrusted with large diamonds. 
The galleries are fitted out in 
a luxurious international 
modern style using lots of 
Stainless steel and glass. 
They are dimly lit so that 
the exhibits glitter 
on their bespoke fix- id 
ings under fibreoptic lj f i 
lights. Security is un- TR 

Obtrusive as the j/ ij 
spaces are moni- l, l 
tored by beady- 

eyed closed-circuit television 
cameras. 

Numerous well-written graphic pan- 
els, clear captions, a compact audio 
guide, an annexe with catalogues and 
a computer interactive provide inter- 
pretation, although more multilingual 
guides will be required by overseas vis- 
itors. A programme of school and adult 
education sessions has also been 
organised which includes craft demon- 
strations and on certain days peri- 
wigged actors in the role of an 18th 
century aristocrat and a Thames wa- 
terman. The latter interprets an ornate 
barge, lent by the National Maritime 
Museum, which is displayed under a 
glass floor, just visible from the muse- 
um's entrance, Itis situated in what was 
Somerset House's gateway to the river 
Thames until the Embankment was 
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built in the 19th century. Unfortunately 
the effect of this expensive bit of archi- 
tecture (the barge display not the 
Embankment) is more Stygian than 
splendid 
The Gilbert Collection, in particular 
its gallery of gold snuff boxes, is a spec- 
tacle of rococo razzle-dazzle 
When I went most of its 
visitors were se- 
mior citizens 
and like them 
| was awe 
Struck by the 
time, labour and 
skill that was spent 
creating these arte- 
facts of aristocratic con- 
spicuous consumption. 
In Schroder’'s words, the 
collection is ‘a microcosm of 
18th-century taste and fine 
craftsmanship’. | asked one elderly vis- 
itor what she thought of it all. She 
laughed and replied ‘it's a bit over- 
whelming' and after a pause added, 
‘no wonder we had revolutions,’ and 
indeed | could imagine the tumbrels 
rolling into the cobble-stoned court- 
yard of Somerset House 


Javier Pes is curator of contemporary 


history at Reading Museum Service 
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A war memorial 





Marching on together — National 
War Museum of Scotland 


NATIONAL WAR MUSEUM OF 
SCOTLAND, 
EDINBURGH CASTLE 


ar, not the easiest of topics 
W: any museum. Yet, the 
newly refurbished National 


War Museum of Scotland tackles this 
subject in a sensitive manner while pro- 
viding a stimulating visitor experience 

There are none of the shocking, gory 
images of war. Equally no attempt is 
made to glorify war. Instead, the mu- 
seum concentrates on personal experi- 
ences. From this perspective the 
museum sets out to explore the Scottish 
experience of war and military service 
over the last 400 years, 

The museum is divided into six gal- 
leries, each exploring separate themes. 
The first gallery, A Nation in Arms, takes 
a broad view of the effect of war and 
military service in Scotland since 1600 
The gallery has a number of cases de- 
voted to Scottish military heroes con- 
taining some of their personal trophies 

The second gallery, A Grand Life for 
a Scotsman, explores the personal ex- 
perience of military service from re- 
cruitment to retirement. This is by far 
the most light-hearted of the galleries, 
due to the fact that war itself is largely 
removed by concentrating on peace- 
time exploits. This allows the visitor to 
see the attractions of military life, and 
how service could dominate the sol- 
dier's life. The gallery is entered through 
a tunnel of recruitment posters, em- 


phasising the role they played in bring- 
ing people to the services 

There is a marked change of ap- 
proach for the third gallery, Tools of the 
Trade, which looks at the weapons of 
war. In a dimly lit room the objects are 
lit from the base of the cases, creating 
a sinister atmosphere which well re- 
flects the contents of the display 

The Highland Soldier gallery explores 
how this figure changed from an ene- 
my to one of the strongest defenders of 
the British Empire. This is followed by In 
Defence looking at the impact of war 
on the civilian population 

The final gallery, Active Service, is 
perhaps the most moving of the six gal- 
leries, Personal accounts of battle from 
soldiers dominate one wall. Each of the 
cases tackles a different aspect of war 
such as facing death, facing the enemy, 
facing defeat, and in victory. This gallery 
is a fitting conclusion to the museum. It 
leaves the visitor with a very strong 
sense of what war is really about 

There is no doubt that the displays 
are object led. Indeed, the choice of six 
themed galleries rather than a strictly 
chronological approach allows the mu- 
seum to focus on its strengths. Hence, 
2,000 of the objects in the collection 
are displayed. This blend of artefacts 
from different time periods can lead to 
some very original interpretation. For 
example, in a case about hand-held 
weapons, a Highland dirk is displayed 
alongside a baton used during ‘The 
Troubles’ in Northern Ireland 

Apart from audiovisuals, there are 
no hands-on displays or touchscreen 
computers. However, itis hard to imag- 
ine such an approach that would not 
cheapen the impact of war, and the ob- 
ject-only approach seems best in this 
situation 

The National War Museum of 
Scotiand is a fine example of a tradi- 
tional, object-led museum. Through 
good design, excellent interpretation, 
and a powerful range of objects, the 
museum succeeds in communicating 
experiences of military life without de- 
grading the impact of war. 


Scott J M Reid is a curatorial officer at 
Cyfarthfa Castle Museum and Art 
Gallery, Merthyr Tydfil 














Reviews 


THE LIGHTNESS OF BEING 
Artist and philosopher John Ruskin spent 
many years in the Lake District absorbing 
the natural beauty of his surroundings. As 
well as promoting the production of the 
local handicrafts and developing his philos- 
ophy on conservation and preservation, 
Ruskin also painted some of his most well- 
known watercolours during his time in the area 

Ruskin and the Nature of Light brings a selection of Ruskin's watercolours back 
to the Lake District to be shown alongside works by Turner, Millais and Rossetti. 
The exhibition is a result of the Tate Partnership Scheme which gives regional gal- 
leries such as Abbott Hall the opportunity to borrow from its collection 
(Rocks and Ferns in a Wood at Crossmount, Perthshire, 1847, John Ruskin) 
» Ruskin and the Light of Nature, 27 June - 1 October, 
Abbot Hall Art Gallery and Museum, Kendal 


THE STUFF OF NIGHTMARES 
Salvador Dali's fascination with dreams led to some of the 
20th century's most brilliant and disturbing pictures. 
Optical Illusions explores how the artist's dissolving im- 
ages relate to scientific thought and examines the tech- 
niques Dali developed in anamorphic perspective and 
pointillism 

Featuring approximately 70 paintings, drawings and 
sculptures the exhibition focuses on the artist's lifelong 
fascination with illusion, visual perception and distortion. Organised by the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut, this is the only showing of the 
exhibition outside of the USA 
(Madonna of Port Lligat, 1949, Salvador Dali) 
» Salvador Dali's Optical Illusions, 22 July - 1 October, The Dean Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


POWER DRESSING 
Competing in a male dominated world at the start of the 
last century was a tough job that required the appro- 
priate clothes and a radical tailored suit for day wear was 
adopted as the uniform of the liberated, independent 
and educated woman 

A Suit of Her Own looks at the development of work- 
ing women's clothes from the end of the 19th century 
focusing on the period in the run up to the First World 
War. The exhibition consists of original outfits on full-size mannequins complete 
with accessories, handbags and hairstyles of the era 
» A Suit of Her Own — A History of the Working Woman's Wardrobe, 
16 July - summer 2002, Gallery of Costume, Platt Hall, Manchester 


CHANGING ROOMS 
Georgian interior design is on display at 
the Building of Bath Museum. The new per- 
manent gallery emphasises craftsmanship 
and explains how Georgian interiors were 
designed and created 

Original items and specially commissioned 
demonstration pieces will be used to explain 
the processes involved in making furniture, carving, gilding, printing and ap- 
plying wallpaper. The exhibition also touches on social history of the time us- 
ing extracts from contemporary letters and diaries to give visitors an insight into 
the manners and customs of the residents of the town 
(Cunning Harlot, coloured engraving published by Carrington 
Bowles, 1777) 
» Georgian Interiors Gallery, Building of Bath Museum, Bath 
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THE QUEENS OF 
COLLECTING 


GREAT WOMEN COLLECTORS 
by Charlotte Gere and Marina Vaizey 
Philip Wilson, 
£19.99 ISBN 0-856-675032 


Gere and Vaizey immediately col- 

lapse the scope of their discussion of 
collecting into art — its commission- 
ing, collecting and display. However, as 
the portraits of women collectors and 
their collecting unfold, readers are in- 
troduced to the broad, distinguished 
and distinctive collecting activities of 
these women beyond the limit sug- 
gested at the outset. 

As the title suggests, the focus is on 
over 30 collectors whose interests and 
activities transcended those categories 
of ‘women’s collecting’ which held low- 
er status than other, implicitly mascu- 
line, categories of collecting. The 
authors are ambivalent towards this 
issue: for example, they contrast 
women’s impulses with men's collecting 
instincts and describe one collector as 
‘unable to resist the temptation of all 
kinds of knick-knacks and ephemera’ 
Elsewhere, they question this hierarchy 
of values, criticising a writer who ‘con- 
spired to marginalise china collecting 
as a woman's area’. 

Apart from royal collectors, women 
patrons in the Renaissance often post- 
poned collecting ‘seriously’ (sic) until 
after their families became indepen- 
dent, or they themselves were wid- 
owed. Even at this period the authors 
note that another kind of collecting — 
‘a by-product of home-making in the 
form of furnishing and decorating’ — 


n their introduction to this book, 
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was already categorised as feminine 
and disparaged. 

Writing in Museums Journal 
(December 1993, p26), Susan Pearce 
noted the different ways of arranging 
collections: ‘Men's collections are typ- 
ically buttressed by an apparatus of spe- 
cial equipment, cabinets, and ultimately 
museum buildings. Women's collec- 
tions, on the other hand, often (though 
not always) tend to look more like a sit- 
ting room furnished with ornaments 
and pictures.’ 

As collections are transferred from in- 
formal and private to more formal and 
public settings, these structured and 
‘buttressed’ collections are more likely to 
be recognised as such and kept togeth- 
er; while the collections formed by 
women are more likely to be displaced, 
dispersed and subsumed under other 
groupings and identities. The authors 
note individual examples, such as 
Madame de Pompadour ‘sadly, little re- 
mains in terms of the physical legacy of 
her patronage and decorating activities’; 
Queen Charlotte, whose collections 
were sold at Christie's after her death 
under a veil of secrecy; and Queen 
Alexandra, whose daughter-in-law 
Queen Mary cleared out ‘those odds 
and ends which beloved Mama would 
poke into every corner of the house’ 

The contribution of women collec- 
tors in natural sciences and particularly 
botany has been lost. | would have en- 
joyed further exploration and discus- 
sion of these aspects of the ‘hidden’ 
histories of collecting and collectors. 

Two aspects of women's collecting 
are drawn out as different from men’s. 
The authors highlight the ‘desire of the 
independent-minded woman to endow 
her collecting with a proselytising zeal, 
attempting to convert an audience to 
the significance of the art that was being 
collected, both spiritually and educa- 
tionally’. And women collectors seemed 
to preter contemporary work and fos- 
tering others careers: ‘they are involved, 
emotionally as well as intellectually’. 

This book is interesting and rich with 
detail, but its focus does not allow some 
of the more interesting shared themes 
to be explored. Rather, it might stimu- 
late curators to look again at the col- 
lections with which they work and to 
uncover the inspirations and interests of 
the people who created them 


Gaby Porter is a consultant working 
with museums, arts and heritage 


organisahions 





The Building of the Tate Modern by Rowen Moore and Raymund Ryan, Tate 
Gallery Publishing, £25, ISBN 1-85437-292-0 You've seen the building. 
admired the art, wobbled across the bridge and now you can read the book. The 
Building of the Tate Modern tells the story of how architects Herzog and de 
Meuron turned the shell of Giles Gilbert Scott's Bankside Power Station into one 
of the biggest homes for modern art in the world. 


RAISING SITES 


CULTURAL RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT IN 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY: 
PERSPECTIVES ON MANAGING 
AND PRESENTING THE PAST 
Edited by Francis P McManamon 
and Alf Hatton, Routledge, 
£80 ISBN 0-415-1178-52 


s the editors note in their intro- 
Axion Cultural Resource 
Management is a term still 


awaiting precise definition. They do not 
offer one. Here it means the manage- 
ment of archaeological sites and for 
most of the volume museums appear 
only incidentally. Within this narrower 
compass the editors have sought to 
provide a review of best practice by 
adding mainly North American con- 
tributors to those who spoke at the 
Third World Archaeology Congress in 
New Delhi in 1994. The 24 chapters 
cover many areas in the world 
Inevitably, many are surveys of work 
done or in progress and the overall feel, 
like many a school report, is one of 
many good things accomplished but 
still with room for improvement. 
What is missing is any real sense of 
polemic. What there is, is provided by 
Nick Merriman and Peter Davis's contri- 
butions about museums which seem to 
sit rather awkwardly at the end of the 
volume. Suprisingly, given the origins of 
the volume, there were no contributions 
to match the bite of many of those in 
Archaeology Under Fire: Nationalism, 
politics and heritage in the eastern 
Mediterranean and Middle East (Lynn 
Meskell, Routledge, 1998). Naccache’s 
recriminatory account of events in Beirut 
in that volume can be directly compared 


to Helga Seeden’s account of the same 
situation in this book. While Seeden does 
not abstain from criticism, her piece is 
mild compared to Naccache's and this 
conflict of perception should have been 
commented on. All of this means that 
questions remain unaddressed. No-one, 
for instance, explains how all this new in- 
formation — more than 12,000 excava- 
tions in Japan alone in 1996 — gets 
assimilated even if those who have col- 
lected it manage to bring it to publication. 

There are two key mantras in the book. 
The first is that development is reducing 
the number of sites. ‘In the future we shall 
have fewer archaeological sites,’ says 
McManamon. Nota point to be gainsaid 
But when he then admits ‘only a few of 
the 280 million or so hectares under the 
federal government's jurisdiction have 
been inventoried for archaeological sites 
one does wonder whether the priorities 
might not be rearranged, 

Misgivings also arise about the sec- 
ond mantra on the fundamental role of 
education in the protection and appreci- 
ation of sites. Again | do not disagree 
with the spirit of this. What bothered me 
was Green and David's comment that 
‘looting of Native American graves and 
rockshelters is still a problem in Arkansas 
despite 30 years of education efforts by 
the Arkansas Archaeological Survey’ 
This comment seemed to be quietly ig- 
nored by those who have developed 
more recent educational schemes, which 
itis universally admitted are not accom- 
panied by effective evaluation 

This, then, is a volume documenting 
many commendable schemes but not 
really facing up to the crunch issues. 
Maybe now is the time for some truly 
radical agendas. 


David Clarke, keeper of department 
of archaeology, National Museums of 
Scotland 
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A regular column 


looking at 
ethical issues 





I am a volunteer at a social 

history museum in a town 
where asylum seekers have 
recently settled. | have been 
dismayed by the xenophobic 
tone of the coverage in the local 
press which I fear reflects 
widely-held views. | would like 
the museum to organise an 
exhibition that paints a truer 
picture of the circumstances of 
these refugees. | feel itis a 
legitimate role for a museum to 
dispel prejudice — do I have the 
right to suggest that such an 
exhibition be held? 

One of the purposes of a social 

history museum is to reflect the 
identity of the community it represents 
and document social change. 
Museums can adopt a long-term, 
well-researched view offering 
background which counters knee-jerk 
sensationalism and promotes social 
cohesion. An exhibition may help to 
do this. It would probably be 
welcomed by the museum staff as an 
opportunity to offer ethical leadership, 
a legitimate role for the museum to 
take on. However, amuseum’s core 
duty is to enable people to explore 
collections for inspiration, learning and 
enjoyment. If the exhibition cannot be 
anchored in material evidence it may 
end up being counter-productive. 

The museum might inform local 
perceptions by working with asylum 
seekers to assemble material that 
reflects the culture they have left 
behind. A treasured family snapshot 
may have a moving story to tell, and 
one with which most people might 
empathise. Be careful to take 
professional advice before engaging 
people in the recollection of what 
may often be very painful memories 

The best way to avoid alienating 
traditional visitors is to involve them in 
the work you do with recent arrivals 

Be realistic about the museum's 
capacity to address these issues. Good 
intentions are not enough and could, 
if misdirected, actually make matters 
worse. However, you have every right 
to make your views known and the 
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We are experiencing a 
Ciona between our 


designers and curators in 
planning new natural history 
displays. The designers seem 
to want to dispense with our 
mounted specimens in favour 
of high-tech models and video. 
The curators would like to use 
both. I side with the curators — 
am I right? 
Ane are problems not only in 
substituting high-tech 
representations for real specimens 
but also in assuming that stuffed 
animals are necessarily a superior 
type of exhibit. The point of natural 
history museum display is to 
stimulate interest in the natural 
world. Historically this has been 
achieved through displays of the 
collections. In the latter part of the 
20th century people began to 
question that orthodoxy, and the 
relegation of the real specimen from 
some of the displays of the Natural 
History Museum provoked a 


museum has a duty to listen. The 
present government has, after all, 
stated that museums can and should 
contribute to positive social change. 


Our collection contains a 

quiver of 100 poison 
hunting darts brought back from 
South America in the 19th 
century. We are fairly certain 
that the indigenous people they 
belonged to are unaware of their 
presence in our museum. We 
have been approached by a film 
company who wish to make a TV 
documentary about the darts. 
They want to have the darts 
analysed to determine if the 
poison is still active, and then to 
take a dart back to South 
America to compare it with 
modern darts in use today. They 
would also like the indigenous 
people to use the dart in a hunt. 
How should we respond? 

Whatever happens it is 

important that these artefacts 
inflict no injury while in your care. You 
should already have researched and 
acted on the health and safety 
implications of having the darts in the 
collection. Contact other museums, 
which may have similar items, to 
establish and share best practice 

The film company's interest in the 





A fox at the Clore Education Centre, 
in the Natural History Museum 


vigorous debate. The quality of 
presentation provided by TV 
documentaries, of plants and 
animals in visibly dynamic 
ecosystems forced museums to re- 
evaluate their own methods of 
presentation. 


darts should be seen as an opportunity. 
However, their approach will not 
necessarily be consistent with good 
museum practice or be in line with the 
belief systems of the originating 
community. Ideally they should have 
had their story-line vetted by a 
representative of the originating 
community. At the least they should 
have contacted them to determine any 
sacred or religious considerations 
around the use of the darts. This should 
be borne in mind before you agree to 
any of the film company’s proposals. 

The community should be informed 
of the presence of their artefacts in 
your collection irrespective of whether 
the programme is made. Respect any 
requirements for culturally-acceptable 
conditions of storage, handling and 
display 

It is important to clarify the basis of 
any return of one of the darts. If a dart 
is used in a hunt it will almost certainly 
be lost. This should be made clear to 
your governing body whose 
responsibility it is to approve and 
document the rationale for a disposal 

The dialogue with the community 
may lead to a request for repatriation 
Any such request should be treated 
sensitively. You should refer initially 
to the guidelines for good practice, 
Restitution and Repatriation, issued 
by Resource. Tel: 020 7233 4200. For 





Readers’ questions 


The modern museum now needs 
to respond to the problem of 
taxidermy appearing static and 
decontextualised, and also to the 
criticisms of those who believe that 
stuffed animals are degrading and 
ethically unacceptable. 

Specimens have the advantage 
over models or film that they are 
material evidence. Museums should 
not lose touch with their collections. 
A good mount presented in the right 
context can still be of great 
educational value. However, a faded 
and poorly conserved mount can 
mislead and misinform the viewer. 

You should engage in 
constructive dialogue since this is a 
conflict that can be resolved. The 
Grande Galerie de Evolution in the 
Natural History Museum in Paris 
contains a stunning display that 
gives a very good sense of the 
nature, the grandeur, of biodiversity 
— and the threat from man that it 
faces. It is a parade of dramatically- 
lit stuffed animals. 


further guidance contact the Museum 
Ethnographers Group c/o Chantal 
Knowles. Tel: 01865 284661. 

Fax: 01865 284657. E-mail: 
chantal.knowles@prm.ox.ac.uk 

@ In September the Museums 
Association and the Museum 
Ethnographers Group are organising a 
one-day conference on ethics with a 
view to producing a draft code of 
practice specifically for museums with 
ethnographic collections. For further 
details contact Ratan Vaswani at the 
Museums Association 


The advice on this page has been 
prepared by Ratan Vaswani, the 
Museums Association's ethics 
adviser, in consultation with the 
convener of its ethics committee 
and other colleagues. Names and 


addresses are withheld for 
reasons of confidentiality. All 
ethics-related enquiries should be 
addressed in the first instance to 
Ratan Vaswani at the MA. 


Questions to: 





Museums Journal, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 
E-mail: journal@museums 


association.org 
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Policy in progress 


® The Museums Association has been advising 


Resource on several pieces of work: a study into the 
practicalities of establishing an advice point on 
cultural property matters including repatriation and 
the illicit trade; a report on the administration of 
phase II of registration; and a proposed review of 
the role of National Training Organisations in 
museums, archives and libraries. MA director Mark 
Taylor said, ‘It’s good to see Resource taking new 
initiatives - the MA is pleased to input from the 
perspective of museums and galleries.’ 


® The Museums Association has published Buying in 


the Market: a checklist for museums. The checklist 
is designed to help museums when purchasing from 
a dealer or at auction. It lists everything that should 
be done to help ensure that the purchase meets the 
highest professional and ethical standards. Copies of 
the checklist are available free of charge from Katie 
Dawson on 020 7608 2933 or email: 
info@museumsassociation.org 


® Media activity in the past month includes 
extensive coverage of the illicit trade report (see 
below) and Maurice Davies, deputy director, 
appearing on BBC Breakfast News as a studio guest 
during a phone-in about the Millennium Dome. 


® Catherine Atkinson is the new administrator 
for the Sharing Museums Skills Millennium 
Awards. Catherine has worked at Resource as 
assistant environmental adviser since June 
1999. She is an art conservator by training 
and has previously worked at the J. Paul Getty 
Museum and the British Council. Anyone 
interested in the scheme should contact 

her on 020 7233 4200 or email: 
Catherine.atkinson@resource.gov.uk 


The next deadline for applications is lOth 
August 2000. 


® The Association’s president, Patrick Greene 
has written to Leicester City Council expressing 
concern that their museum service is faced with 
substantial cuts leading to closure for some 
sites for part of the day and reduced collections 
care. 


® Nominations can now be made for the 2000 
elections to the Association’s Council. Details 
were included in the June Journal. For further 
copies and information contact Georgie Stagg 
on 020 7250 1789 or email: 
georgie@museumsassociation.org. 


Illicit Trade in Focus 





‘Beautiful objects tarnished by a 
prubby trade was how Tony programmes 
Robinson described the illegal 
excavation and subsequent sales of 
cultural material at the launch of the 
joint MAY ICOM UK report, Stealing 


History: The Illicit Trade in Cultura senior museum pe 


History, Attended by journalists from 
all the major national newspapers, 
rad © television, ale the international! 
media, the launct l [ 
has spread around the world. The 

Today programme, Radio 4 Front 
Row, Sunday Times, Evening 
Standard, Daily Telegraph, Guardian, 


prestigious television and 
ind Magazines are ind looting will 
planning features over 
and months to expose 
In Cultural material 

In addition to the press 
le, antiquities 


archaeologists, gover 


EVC 


: nment, ana civ 
servants also attended the launch. On As a result of s eia: 
behalf of the Muse 
ICOM UK, MA preside 


S ASSOCIatIOT 


Greene chaired the Press Conferenc 
Tony Robinson. t 
presenter of Channel 4's archaeology 


series Time Team, described how UK 






the next weeks only stop when 


the illicit trade people stop 
DUYyINE 


over 60 unprovenanced 


the report Maurice Davies 


nt, Patrick has been invited to ioin the adv: 


e committee on illicit trade established 
st speaker and n june Dy the Department tor 


Culture, which is due to report by 


autumn on how to tackle the trade. 
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Times and Daily Express all featured police allow metal detectorists ti he MA | therefore continue to 
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events 


16-18 October 2000 


ssociation in action one = 


Exhibition 
Hotel de France, Jersey 






16-19 October 2000 
Museums Association 
Annual Conference 
Hotel de France, Jersey 


18 january 2001 
Museum Practice 
Seminar 

Project Management in 
Museums 

Charity Centre, London 
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A listing of events, 
disposals, awards, 
acquisitions and 
information for the 


museum sector 





Disposals 


Items for disposal should first be 
offered to registered museums. 
Priority should be given to offering 
items by gift — selling is not 
recommended. At least two months 
should be allowed from the date of 
publication for registered museums to 
express an interest. For further advice 
request a copy of the Museums 
Association's ethical guidelines on 
disposal or seek the guidance of the 
MA's ethics committee. 


@ Three Victorian fireplaces made of 
cast iron with coal-burning grates, 
mid-19th century, are offered for 
disposal, Photographs available on 
written request. 

Contact: Lady Hanbury Tenison, Usk 
Rural Life Museum, The Malt Barn, 
New Market Street, Usk, 
Monmouthshire. 

Tel/fax: 01873 840300 


@ A damaged mangle made by H 
Smerdon and Co, Sandy; three books, 
Homilies, 1673, Chamberlain's 
Survey of London, 1763 and The 
Aldine-New York, 1873 (all in poor 
condition); and 78 maps. 

Contact: Matthew Williams, 
Horsham Museum. 

Tel: 01403 254959 


@ A Northern SE4 bus, 1934, 
requiring considerable restoration and 
a Dennis F12 fire engine, 1951, in 
poor condition with cracked engine 
block, also various machine tools, 
heavy switch and electric gear, petrol 
pumps, and bank counter fittings. 
Contact: Jim Rees, Beamish 
Museum. Tel: 01207 231811. 

Fax: 01207 290933. E-mail: 
beamish@neoam.demon.co.uk 


Training events 


@ Training events and conferences 
will now be listed in the Training 
and conferences supplement. The 
next supplement will be in 
September's Museums Journal. 
Please send details of events 
including cost and e-mail and 
website addresses to Catrina 
Lucas, 6 Eton Street, Stubbing 
Holme Road, Hebden Bridge, 
West Yorkshire HX7 6LW 

by 20 July. E-mail: 
catrina@hebden-bridge.u-net.com 








Alexander and his Doctor by 
Eustache Le Sueur, acquired by The 
National Gallery, London for 
£440,000 


@ An armoured giass display cabinet 
with lock and shelves, measuring 6ft x 
6ft x 2ft, is offered for disposal 
Contact: Patty Temple, Newark Town 
Treasures Museum. 

Tel: 01636 680333. 

E-mail: post@newark.gov.uk 
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Grants 


@ Although no grant budget has yet 
been allocated for the 2000/01 
Resource/V&A Purchase Grant Fund, 
an interim sum of £300,000 has been 
allocated to ensure the fund's 
operation for the first quarter. 
Contact: Julia Marsh. 

Tel: 020 7942 2536. E-mail: 
purchasegrantfund@vam.ac.uk 





Awards 





@ The Tank Museum, Dorset, has 
been awarded £75,000 by the 
Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport as part of an ongoing support 
package towards a collection and 
documentation project 

Contact: David Butt. 

Tel: 01929 405096. 

E-mail: info@tankmuseum.co.uk 





@ Nottingham City Museums and 
Galleries has received £7,000 from 
the Heritage Lottery Fund to increase 
access to archaeology collections 
through the involvement of artists, 
designers and local communities. 
Contact: Sarah Clarke. 

Tel: 0115 915 3687/4 


@ The Heritage Lottery Fund has 
awarded £1,133,010 in its latest 
round of grants. Recipients include 
The Society of Museum 
Archaeologists, £18,410 towards 
three outreach, education and 





exhibition programmes; Nuneaton 
Museum and Art Gallery, £28,3000 
towards conserving artefacts relating 
to George Eliot; Shrewsbury 
Conservation Store, £11,000 towards 
a move to a more accessible site. 
Contact: Lydia Davies, Rebecca Ward 
or Damian Wilson. Tel: 020 7591 
6032/5/4. Website: www.hif.org.uk 


@ Opie's Museum of Memories, 
Wigan, has received the North West 
Tourist Board Tourist Attraction of the 
Year award. The museum opened in 
March 1999 as phase two of the 
development of the Wigan Pier 
Experience. 

Contact: Carole Tyldesley, Wigan 
Pier Experience. Tel: 01942 323666 


@ New Greenham Arts has been 
awarded additional new sponsorship 
to support its Year of the Artist 
residency that will take place in 
Newbury this summer. Assistance has 
been pledged from the Scottish Arts 
Council, Robert Gordon University, 
Aberdeen and the rapid prototyping 
company 3T RPD. 

Contact: Sally Childs, Greenham 
Common Trust. Tel: 01635 38105 or 
Jane Mason. Tel: 0778 852 8753. 
E-mail: jane@stoppress.co.uk 


@ Portland Basin Museum, Tameside, 
has won a silver award in the United 
Utilities North West Tourism Awards 
Contact: Alan Wilson, Portland Basin 
Museum. Tel: 0161 343 2878 


@ The Surrey Institute of Art & 
Design, University College has been 
awarded funding of £270,000 to 
allow digitisation of their textile 
collection and artefacts within the 
Crafts Study Centre. The award is 
from the Joint Information Systems 
Committee of the British Higher 
Education Funding Councils. 
Contact: Sara Laver, Surrey Institute 
of Art & Design. 

Tel: 01252 892733 





Salary survey 7 


@ Voluntary and non-profit 
organisations are invited to 
participate in the Charity 
Recruitment's 12th Annual Voluntary 
Sector Salary Survey, the industry's 
standard reference and report on pay 
and benefits. It will be published in 
September 

Contact: Jennie Saunders, Charity 
Recruitment. 
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Tel: 020 7520 2212. 
E-mail: js@charityrecruit.com 


@ The Kids' Clubs Network Centres 
for Curiosity and Imagination project 
has set up a website that includes 
advice about setting up a centre and a 
database of centres that are being 
developed around the UK. It can be 
accessed on 
www.centresforcuriosity.org.uk 
Contact: Alison Coles. 

Tel: 020 7522 6919. 

E-mail: cci@kidsclubs.co.uk 


@ The Farmland Museum has 
launched a website containing 
detailed information on the history of 
the museum and abbey, educational 
facilities, special events, the Friends’ 
organisation and English Heritage. It 
can be accessed on 
www.dennyfarmlandmuseum.org.uk 
Contact: The Farmland Museum. 
Tel/fax: 01223 860988. 

E-mail: may.catt@tesco.net 


@ Details of the Queen Elizabeth 
Scholarship Trust awards and 
application forms can now be 
downloaded from a new website that 
can be accessed at www.quest.org.uk 


@ Sussex Arts Marketing is creating a 
website for primary, secondary, 
special school and further education 
teachers that will provide information 
on making successful visits to galleries 
and museums. The site will be known 
as Magic Carpet and will go online at 
the end of September. 

Contact: Juliette Buss. 

Tel: 01273 882112. 

E-mail: sussexarts@pavilion.co.uk 


@ Fleet Air Arm Museum, Yeovilton, 
has launched the first phase of its 
website. It can be accessed at 

www. fleetairarm.com 

Contact: Fleet Air Arm Museum. 
Tel: 01935 840565. 

E-mail: marketing@faam.org.uk 


@ Belfast City Council is set to launch 
an online Belfast Heritage Directory 
and is currently inviting applications 
for inclusion. It will be launched as 
part of the new Belfast City Council 
Heritage website in September. The 
council has recently launched an 
online Arts Directory that can be 
accessed on 
www.belfastcity.gov.uk/arts. 
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Contact: Lesley Holmes. 

Tel: 028 9027 0229. 

E-mail: holmes!@belfastcity.gov.uk 
@ The Public Record Office has 
received the PricewaterhouseCoopers 
award for innovation and risk 
management for its historical website, 
The Learning Curve. The site can be 
accessed at 
www.learningcurve. pro. gov.uk 





Shining Cliff and Falling Leaves by 
Michael Porter. An addition to the 
Nature in Art, Gloucester collection. 
Partly funded by the National Art 
Collections Fund. 


Contact: Louise Harrison. 

Tel: 020 8995 5225. 

E-mail: lou.h@first-impression.co.uk 
@ Resource: the Council for 
Museums, Archives and Libraries has 
lauched its temporary website. The 
website will continue to be developed 
and changed. The address is 
www.resource.gov.uk 


Publications | 





@ A new booklet, Underwater Finds: 
Guidance for divers, contains 
information for anyone dealing with 
historic collections or new finds from 
the sea or coast and provides 
guidance to relevant law. Free copies 
are available on receipt of a 31p A5 
SAE. 

Contact: The Nautical Archaeology 
Society, Fort Cumberland, Eastney, 
Portsmouth, Hampshire PO4 9LP. 
Tel: 02392 818419 


@ The Arts Research Digest is seeking 
articles on new or recent research for 
inclusion in future issues. Further 
information can be accessed on their 
website at www.arts-research-digest. 
Contact: Nina Byrne. 

Tel: 0191 227 3894 


@ Kirklees Community History Service 
at Kirklees Metropolitan Council has 
produced History On Your Doorstep, 
designed to keep people in touch with 
their heritage. It contains details on 
events, exhibitions and local societies. 
Contact: Richard Butterfield. 

Tel: 01484 223802 


Staff changes 


@ Margaret Garbett is no longer 
administrator for the British 
Association of Friends of Museums. 
Her duties are being absorbed by 
BAFM honorary officers and 
volunteers. Enquires and post should 
be sent to Ann Heeley, The Old Post 
Office, High Street, Butleigh, 
Glastonbury, Somerset BA6 8SU 





p Acquisitions | 


@ Nature in Art, Gloucester, has 
acquired Shining Cliff and Falling 
Leaves by abstract painter Michael 
Porter. The National Art Collections 
Fund gave £1,100 towards the total 
purchase price of £4,400. Other 
funding came from the 
Resource/V&A Purchase Grant Fund. 
Contact: Dawn Goddard. 

Tel: 020 7225 4822 


@ Leicester City Museums Service has 
acquired two works by Stanley 
Spencer, Distant View of 
Maidenhead, 1939 and Portrait of J L 
Behrend, 1956. Funding for the works 
came from the National Art 
Collections Fund, the Resource/V&A 
Purchase Grant Fund, local donors 
and the trustees of the City of 
Leicester Museums Trust. 

Contact: Shaun Knapp, Leicester City 
Museums Service. 

Tel: 0116 247 3042/07971 546975. 
E-mail: shaunknapp@yahoo.co.uk 


@ The National Gallery, London, has 
acquired Alexander and his Doctor, a 
17th-century painting by French artist 
Eustache Le Sueur. The painting was 
bought from the Naval and Military 
Club for £440,000. Grant-in-aid 
supplied £240,000 with the 
remainder from private sources. 





Revised Openings | 
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@ Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Museum 
has extended its opening hours from 
10.30am to 5pm daily. Last admission 
is half an hour before closing. 
Contact: Wimbledon Lawn Tennis 





Museum. Tel: 020 8946 6131. 
Website: www.wimbledon.org 
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Loans 


@ The British Golf Museum has been 
loaned a silver club dating from 1824 
from the Royal Perth Golfing Society 
and a David Allen watercolour of the 
procession of the silver club and a rare 
mid-18th century spoon from the 
Royal Burgess Golfing Society of 
Edinburgh. All the items will be 
displayed in the museum. 

Contact: British Golf Museum. Tel: 
01334 478880. Fax: 01334 473306 


@ The Tate has loaned the painting 
The Boyhood of Raleigh by John 
Everett Millais to the Fairlynch 
Museum in Budleigh Salterton, The 
picture will form the centrepiece of an 
exhibition that runs until September 
Contact: Hugh Williams, Fairlynch 
Museum. Tel: 0468 504217 


@ The Primrose Press is offering a 26 
inch paper guillotine with flywheel 
and turn handle and a 1970s 
Compugraphic Typesetter Editwriter 
7500, 3 ft x 6ft, on permanent loan 
Contact: Paul Plyford, The Primrose 
Press. Tel: 01379 676378 
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@ Newark Town Treasures Museum 
requires a storage system to house 
approximately 50 large paintings 
Contact: Patty Temple, Newark Town 
Treasures Museum. 

Tel: 01636 680333. 

E-mail: post@newark.gov.uk 


@ Display cabinets or showcases 
which are no longer of use are sought 
by Historic Interiors on behalf of 
regional museums in eastern Europe. 
Transport can be arranged and full 
acknowledgement will be given 
Contact: Matt McNulty, Historic 
Interiors, Dublin, Ireland. 

Tel: 00 353 1 8464133. 

E-mail: therese@tmservices.ie 


Write to 


Noticeboard, 
Museums Journal, 
42 Clerkenwell Close, 


London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 

items cannot be accepted by telephone 
Deadline each month is 6 weeks 
prior to publication 
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Department of Museum Studies 


Museum Studies 
(MA/MSc/PgDip) 


Producing the most widely recognised professional 
museum qualifications in the world, Leicester's 
Department of Museum Studies has been at the cutting 
edge of museum development for over thirty years. Three 
learning routes are now available. 


Call us 
today 


For information please 
contact Christine: 
University of Leicester 
Department of Museum 
Studies 

105 Princess Road East 
Leicester LE1 7LG 

UK 


Tel: 
+44 (0)116 252 3963 


Fax 
+44 (0)116 252 3960 


Email 
museum studies@le.ac,uk 


Website 
httpy//www.le.ac.uk/ 
museumstudies/ 


Chester Beatty Library 
Dublin 


® FULL-TIME - studying on a full-time basis at Leicester 
for one year 


è PART-TIME - the course is delivered over a two year 
period in a series of one-week modules at Leicester. 
Part-time students are usually employed in museums 
and are seeking to further develop their knowledge, 
skills and professionalism 


® DISTANCE LEARNING - provides the flexibility to 
study from home in your own time with a network 
of tutors to support you, 


Applications are now being considered for all courses 


EX3 University of 


y Leicester 


Promoting excellence in University teach ng and research 





MASTER GUNHAREA 
CONSERVATOR OF ARTILLERY 


W" me f Long, AD 
- Restoration, conservation and 
reconstruction of field, naval and 
garrison artillary. 
- Complete consultative service on 
all aspects of period artillery. 
- Conservation assessments, proof 


reports and feasibility studies 


16th Century SBML Falconet carried out. 


Our company has been making and restoring guns in fee 
our Hereford workshops since 1976 - applying both 
traditional and modern methods in the conservation 

and reconstruction of period artillery. 

The conservation of artillery is diverse and complex 

and requires craftsmen skilled and experienced in 

their particular field. Our team is made up of: 

master gunmakers, engineers, toolmakers, cabinet 

makers, wheelwrights, coach builders and saddlers. 


If you would like further information on our services 
or a copy of our free colour brouchure please call us 
or visit our web site at www.johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. 


Email: info‘a johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. 


| 12 PDR Q.F. Mk! Field Gun - 
Old Forge, Peterchurch, Hereford, HR2 OSD. Tel: 01981 550145 Fax: 550506 


Museums Association Corporate Members 


THE C aSe for 
Quality 








At Profile our priority is to supply Museum Showcases 
with the highest standards of security and environmental 
control, both for our “off the shelf” free standing cases and 
our fully integrated bespoke systems. That's why, together 
with our Belgian partners, Meyvaert Glass Engineering, we 
have had our showcases rigorously, independently tested by 
the BSRIA laboratories: With a full range of options ranging 
from Fibre Optic Lighting to Electronic Monitoring, you can 
be assured your valuable exhibits will be cared for in the 


best possible environment 
PROFILE GLASS LTD 
AÈ Sir Frank Whittle Road, Derby, England DE21 4XI 
A Tel: 01332 371333 Fax: 01332 369613 


Email: profil.g@btinternet.com 


PROFILE - MEYVAERT - protecting the treasures of the world 
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Making light work 


Catrina Lucas visits the Imperial War Museum, London, 


ood display lighting is a careful 
balancing act, between the 
levels needed for good view- 
ing and those best for the conservation 
of artefacts. But at the Imperial War 
Museum's new Holocaust galleries the 
lighting also plays an enormous part in 
the interpretation of the exhibition. ‘It 
acts as a kind of visual glue, holding the 
whole thing together,’ explains Adam 
Grater, a consultant at DHA Design 
Services who is responsible for the 
Holocaust lighting 
The exhibition receives no natural! 
daylight. Grater decided to use a gra- 
dation of lighting levels, from the rela- 
tively bright, non-threatening entrance 
on the upper floor to the oppressive 
semi-darkness created in an original rail- 
car similar to those used by the Nazis to 
deport their victims. This creates at- 
mosphere and a sense of tension 
The galleries use a component sys- 
tem for the overhead lighting, using 
Erco floodlights and wallwashers with 
RayLight spotlights from Light Projects 
(see box). All use 50w 12v lamps, are fit- 
ted with a 3 cct track adaptor and have 
built-in dimmers to set the light levels 
The feature lighting in the galleries was 
chosen for its neutral fittings but its ef- 
fect is extremely dramatic. A good ex- 
ample is the lighting used over a 13 
metre-long model of Auschwitz- 
Birkenau, which also serves to highlight 
the architecture of the surrounding 
room. The light from a Zumbtobel flu- 
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A ray of light 
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The lighting at the Holocaust exhibition at the Imperial War Museum, London 
is used to create ‘atmosphere and a sense of tension’ 


orescent extrusion unit, fitted with a 
cool blue lamp, contrasts with the warm 
light from a row of five theatrical spot- 
lights fitted with on-board dimmers and 
long-life lamps, which adds depth and 
definition to the model. A continuous 
Zumbtobel fluorescent track has also 
been used in the upper galleries helping 
to both define and add a base light lev- 
el to the displays. Throughout the exhi- 
bition, lighting has been used to 
integrate the building's spaces into the 
exhibition design 

The exhibition relies heavily on 
graphic panels and the filmed testimo- 
ny of Holocaust survivors to tell the sto- 
ry of the Nazis’ genocidal programme 
These are interspersed with showcases 








The Raylight (left) has been selected 
by the Design Council as a 
Millennium Product. Its fittings are 
mounted on multi-circuit and single- 
circuit tracks, suitable for the Par 36 
and Super Spot lamps from 35 to 100 
Watt, with beam angles ranging 
from 8 to 45 degrees. These light- 
weight fittings are powered by 
an electric transformer and 
manufactured in Diecast and 
Extruded aluminium. They are 
available in black, white and 
other special colours to order. 
The fittings contain an option- 
al integral dimmer and are easy to 
focus and maintain. They feature pan 





of original artefacts, documents and 
photographs. DHA chose a flexible so- 
lution for the showcase lighting. Primary 
light is provided by dimmable tungsten- 
driven fibre-optics using Schott fibre- 
looms with fully adjustable heads. A 
secondary lightsource, a specific re- 
quirement of the museum, comes 
through the top of the case using a 
Koolshade louvre and Pilkington 
Styppolyte glass as both diffuser and 
mask. The fluorescent is Osram Lumilux 
de Luxe chosen for its good colour ren- 
dering and ability to mix with the addi- 
Osram 
Quicktronic dimmable ballasts have 
been used so that the fluorescent light- 
ing can be mixed with the tungsten to 


tional tungsten sources 





and tilt movement operated via a sim- 
ple and effective one-handed locking 
mechanism for focusing and reten- 
tion of the selected angle — even 
when relamping. The RayLight can 
house accessories, such as UV and IR 
filters, coloured or dichoric glass, 
frosted glass or glass with various 
scrims up to 50 per cent, discreetly 
within its fittings. Other lighting ef- 
fects can be achieved by using a beam 
elongator, beam smoother, honey- 
comb louvre or eggcrate louvre. The 
Ray Series of light fittings are avail- 
able from the Light Projects Group 
which plans to extend the range later 
this year. 
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to see if lighting enhances the new Holocaust exhibition 


achieve the light levels needed for the 
conservation of certain exhibits and to 
meet the requirements of national mu- 
seums for loans 

For the smaller wedge and table-top 
cases DHA has used a fibre-optic 
LightBar from Schott inside the cases 
The bar produces points of light along 
its length in multiple rows. It gives an 
adjustable, even spread of light over the 
display cases and virtually eliminates 
shadow. It also relieves the need for ex- 
ternal lighting 

Localised directional lighting also 
adds to the impact of this exhibition 
This is reflected in the simplicity of the 
singular fibre-optic lights used in re- 
cessed boxes to illuminate photographs 
of children who perished in the con- 
centration and extermination camps. 
Throughout the galleries the lighting is 
sensitively designed to be unobtrusive 
and focus maximum attention on the 
displays. In this emotive exhibition the 
partnership between content and light- 
ing has successfully worked to empha- 
sise the oppressive and horrific nature of 
the Nazi machine 


@ There will be a special feature on 
lighting in Museum Practice issue 14 
and a Museum Practice seminar on 
lighting is planned for November. 





















DHA Design Services 
Tel: 020 7771 2900 
Fax: 020 7771 2901 
www.dhalighting.co.uk 


Erco Lighting 

Tel: 020 7344 4900 
Fax: 020 7409 1530 
www.erco.co.uk 





Light Projects 

Tel: 020 7231 8282 

Fax: 020 7237 4342 
www.lightprojects.co.uk 


Schott 
Tel: 01302 361574 

Fax: 01302 340803 
www.schott.co.uk 
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CONSERVATION 
MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 








Caring For Our Heritage 
Materials and equipment for 
conservation and preservation 


serving museums WOridwide 











Preservation Equipment Ltd 
Diss, Norfolk, IP22 2DG England 
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LIGHT CONTROL 








SUN-X 





MARKET LEADERS IN CONSERVATION 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SPECIALISTS IN CONSERVATION FILMS 
AND TRADITIONAL BLINDS 


SOLAR, SAFETY AND PRIVACY FILMS 
SUN-X (UK) Ltd 
t: 01243 826441 f: 01243 829691 


e: sun-x@argonet.co.uk 
w: www.sun-x.co.uk 
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MUSEUM 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Buyers’ Guide is a paid 
directory of manufacturers and 
suppliers listed under category 

headings of your own choice. 


For just one single payment, this 
effective and flexible format gives 
you direct access to over 32,500 
potential customers. 
For further information contact 
our advertising team on 


0207 7250 1997 


STORAGE CABINETS 


DELTA DESIGNS 
MUSEUM STORAGE CABINETS 


-ormplete range of conservation standard stee! storage 
cabinets, providing excellent protection agains! dus! 
damage, environmental conditions and theft 


interchangeable intenor fittings for all collections 
Any size to 2 44m long x2 74m high x 1 83m deep 
- Available knockdown where access is resincted 


HOWARD & CONSTABLE 0171 729 3060 


CONSERVATION & 


PRESERVATION EQUIPMENT 











ACC prevents damage to artefacts 
through the effective removal of 
pollutants from the 
Surrounding environment 


Tet: 00 44 (0) 191 584 6962 
Fax: 00 44 (0) 191 584 6793 


LIGHT PROJECTS 


Light Projects 


t all exhibitionists be 
ven the chance to be seen in 


their true light 


Light Projects 
ng the way in architectural, 


display and conservation lignting. 


23 Jacob St London SE1 2BG 
Tel +44 (0)20 7231 8282 
Fax +44 (0)20 7237 4342 

email info@lightprojects.co.uk 


POCKET MONEY ITEMS 





Hussingtree Designs 
| Publishers of Activity Products 
- both educational and fun! 
+ Many different subjects 
* Great for holidays & travelling 


colour your Own ‘stained glass 
windows & Roman mosaics 


On the back enjoy games 
models & puzzles 
53 Long Street, Tetbury, GL8 8AA 


Tei: 01666 503667 Fax. 01666 504474 


STORAGE SYSTEMS 





PROFILE DESIGN SOLUTIONS OFFER 
AN EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MUSEUM 
STORAGE SYSTEMS TO SUIT ALI 
NEEDS, INCORPORATING -- 


* MOVABLE RACKING 
FOR PAINTINGS 

* CABINETS 

* SHELVING SOLUTIONS 

* MOBILE STORAGE 
SYSTEMS 


PROFILE SOLUTIONS 
PROFILE GROUP 

SIR FRANK WHITTLE RD 
DERBY 

DE2l1 4XE 


TEL #44 (0)1332 371333 
FAX, +44 (0/1332 309013 
E-MAIL: profil.ga@ btinternetcom 
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ACTIVATED CHARCOAL CLOTH 


Preserving The Past For The Future 











BUYERS 


CONSERVATION 
MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT 


MUSIMS 


Integrated Museum 


Information Systems 


ecol 





Europe’s Leading Manufacturer o Collections yasap 
Polyester Based Custom Archi exit n system architecture 
Storage Systems since 1 PECTUM SANGAIG, V 
s 95%) | Public Access - interactive kiosks 
SECOL LIMITED = Howlett Way, Thetford: ai ee a 
Norfolk IP24 4HZ . 
Tel: 018.42 752341 svete pingerea Ltd 
Fax: 01842 762159 F iG 336 7406 
E-mail: sales@secol.co.uk SS jX 836 7690 





A la ster 
Cra f loman 


Marıtıme - Canal - River - Displays 


Architectural models for exhibitions & museums 


The Boatyard, Unit 2. Bolbrook Enterpnse 
Resource Cemtre Avonmore Road, Tallaght 
Dublin 24 Tel 00 353 | 462 0713 
Fax 00 353 | 462 114 

e-mail claddaghmodels «yaho 


STATIC AND MOBILE 


SCULPTED LIFE SIZE 


FIGURES SHELVING 


Metalrax Ei E 
Iiii 


Getting things moving Keeping things in place 


TABLEAUX 


SPECIALISTS IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF HISTORICAL COSTUMED FIGURES 





Contact: 
Jasper or 
Christopher 
2 Anchor House 
London SW10 OBZ 
TEL: 0207 352 1012 
"a1 FAX: 0207 351 9168 
E-MAIL: 
"#8 LYONJAS@AOL.COM 
“> WEBSITE: 
~ = WWW. TABLEAUX.COM 





| Metalrax Limited 


Bordesley Green Road 


Birmingham B9 4TP 
Tel: 0121 7728151 Fax: 0121 7726135 








TEMPORARY EXHIBITION 
DISPLAY SYSTEMS 


THE HARBOUR GALLERY 
AT THE BEACON 
WHITEHAVEN 





“The use of the Panelock display system has 

given us an easy to use, multi-functional and 

very professional looking Gallery” 

Barbara Barnes, Manager of The Beacon 
SEND FOR DETAILS 


Panelock Systems Limited 
Tel: +44 (0)181 770 7543° Fax +44 (0)181 770 9212 


Recruitment 


Museum Journal Recruitment Rates 

42 Clerkenwell Close £50 scc 

London EC1R OPA. Colour on request 
Tel: 020 7250 1997 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 


ee eae 
ih vu ne mh 
HAREWOOD 


HEAD OF EDUCATION 


Maternity Leave Cover: 
6 months appointment from August 2000 
£20,000 p.a. 


Exceptional museum educator needed to take over redevelopment 
of education at Harewood. HLF Access Grant awarded for New 
Ideas, New Audiences. You must be experienced, energetic, 
creative, a good communicator with proven writing ability and IT 


Contacts 

Advertisement Manager 
Stephen James 
Advertising Assistant 
Gary Pillai 


Copy Deadline 

Copy to set 48 hours prior 
Finished Copy Noon 

19th of preceding month 
ISDN by arrangement 


CO 


Embroiderers Guild 
www.embroiderersguild.com 
The UK's largest craft form organisation has a full-time vacancy for a team leader at 
Hampton Court Palace, Surrey 


Commercial Manager 
c.£18,000-£20,000 


leading our communications and marketing activity 


You will manage the Guild's important commercial operation, including: marketing of the Guild and 
its artistic programme; managing our communications, magazines and publications services; 
developing licensing, marketing and retail opportunities; overseeing our tours and events programme; 
working on the ICE project. You will have an appropriate background in an arts or comparable 
organisation or company 

Please send a letter and CV by 18th July, to the Director, Embroiderers Guild, Apartment 41, 
Hampton Court Palace, Surrey KT8 SAU. UK, Fax +44 (0)20 8977 9882, e-mail 










Skills. 
Contact for further details: Jane George. 
Tel: 0113 218 1004 
E-mail: jane.g @harewood.org 
Closing date: Friday 28th July. Interviews: Tuesday 8th August 
Harewood House Trust, Moor House, Harewood, 
Leeds LS17 9LQ. 







k TN UNIVERSITY OF 


j3 OXFORD 


Oxford University Museum of Natural History and The Pitt Rivers Museum 


Staff are required for a two year joint HLF Access project to research, identify and trial 
ways of broadening access to the two museums. The project will begin in the autumn 


Audience Development Researcher 
Grade RS2 Salary: £22,579 - £30,065 


An experienced researcher is required to identify new audiences for the two museums, 
to develop and trial specific activities and to evaluate their success. Important 
outcomes of the project are the development of access in an appropriate way for 
University Museums, the involvement of the museums’ staff in the process, the creation 
of a sustainable framework for the future and a model for the University sector 





Heritage 
Lottery Fund 





The person appointed is likely to be well-qualified, with substantial experience of 
access and educational issues in a museum or gallery context and a sound knowledge 
both of appropriate methodologies and networks, and of current museum practice. 
The ability to work co-operatively both with the museums’ staff and with outside 
organisations to devise an imaginative audience development programme and to 
evaluate it, within the time constraints of the grant, is essential. 


Education and Outreach Officers 2 Posts 
Grade RS1A Salary: £16,286 - £24,479 


There is a full-time post in each museum with responsibility for the delivery of the 
access, educational and outreach activities identified by the Audience Development 
Researcher. In both cases, the museums are funding 50% of the post themselves, in 
order that existing resources can also be assessed and developed. Practical 
experience of working with a range of audiences and abilities and of engaging 
imaginatively with the collections is essential. The successful candidate is likely to 
have a qualification in museum education, a degree relevant to the museums’ 
collections, word processing/DTP, organisational and communication skills. 


Further particulars for all the above posts can be obtained from the 
Administrator, The University Museum of Natural History, Parks Road, Oxford 
OX1 3PW, to whom applicants should send a full CV and letter of application. 
Please indicate clearly the post you are applying for and include the names and 
addresses of two work referees. The closing date is 30 July 2000. 


The University is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


mspender @ embroiderersquild.org.uk. Interviews scheduled 24th/25th July. Contact us for a more 
detailed job description 
The Embroiderers’ Guild is a registered charity and museum, and is supported by the National 
Lottery through the Arts Council of England Stabilisation programme. We are presently working to 
establish an International Centre for Embroidery (ICE) in Manchester to open 2003/4 

The Embroiderers’ Guild strives to be an equal opportunities employer 





COMMUNITY SERVICES DIRECTORATE 


NORTHAMPTON MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERY 


COLLECTIONS AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES MANAGER ®© 


£22,659 - £25,419 pa (Ref: C62/00) salai 


ee eee | fer eo 
We are looking for an experienced museum professional with a background 
in collections management and ICT to manage the Collections and 
information Services section at Northampton Museums and Art Gallery 


Our Designated Boot and Shoe collection has recently received funding for 
a number of linked projects to increase access, and the postholder will have 
the opportunity to plan new access initiatives for all museum service 
collections. A particular challenge in the next few years will be the 
relocation of collections into accessible storage, and the postholder will 
have the opportunity to make a major contribution to this project. 


We are seeking applicants with a minimum 5 years museum experience, 
with demonstrable achievement in this field of collections management. 


A knowledge of ICT and computer literacy are essential skills, as is 
experience of producing costed project plans. You should also have a 
relevant degree, the Museums Association Diploma or equivalent, and 
experience of supervising employees. 


CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: 12 NOON 25 JULY 2000. 
INTERVIEWS TO BE HELD ON: 3 AUGUST 2000. 


Application forms must be completed and can be obtained by telephoning 
the Personnel and Development Unit on Northampton (01604) 238953 (DDI). 


PLEASE QUOTE REFERENCE NUMBER C62/00 WHEN REQUESTING 
APPLICATION FORMS. 


$4 NORTHAMPTON fgg 


Wortong Towards Equal Opportunites 
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Recruitment 
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UNIVERSITY COLLECTIONS 
OFFICER 


This post is available for a fixed-term of three years. Your role will be to 
instigate a programme of improved management, development and access for 
departmental collections outside the remit of the University Librarian. Main 
duties will include provision of practical assistance and advice to departments 
holding museum collections, especially in connection with curatorial care, 
attaining MGC registration standards and attracting external funding. You will 
also be closely involved in the development of the University’s strategy for 
collections, including the establishment of a Forward Plan. 


You will have a Museums Diploma or substantial curatorial experience and will be 
familiar with MGC Registration Standards, Experience of database creation and of 
working with a variety of museum cataloguing systems will also be essential. 
Salary: Other Related 2 (£18,915 - £24,479 p.a. pay award pending). 
Informal enquiries to Dr Hilary Diaper, tel: 0113 233 2777. 


Further details are available from http://www.leeds.ac.jobbox.ne/ or contact 
Human Resources, tel: 0113 233 5771, email:J.Byron@adm.leeds.ac.uk 
Job ref: 116-074-006-049. Closing date: 31 July 2000. 


We welcome applications from all sections of the community, 
regardless of gender, ethnic origin, or disability. Textphone for deaf 
applicants only 01/3 233 4353. All information is available in 

alternative formats - please contact 0113 233 577] 






TOWARDS EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Department of Palaeontology 


Curator 
Micropalaeontology Division 
Starting Salary circa £17,837 p.a. 


We currently have a vacancy in the Collections Management Programme for a 
dynamic individual to work as a curator in the Micropalaeontology Division. The 
successful candidate will join a team having responsibility for the care, 
development, documentation and promotion of our world-class 
micropalaeontology collections. You will have special responsibility in the area of 
marine phytoplankton and expertise in that group would be advantageous. The 
post will support systematic research, consultancy work and the museums 
outreach programme. There will also be an element of laboratory work in which 
training will be given. You will be encouraged to undertake your own collections 
based research. 


You should have a BSc degree or equivalent in one of the following: Geology, 
Zoology, Botany or Biology, or alternatively candidates with substantial relevant 
experience will be considered. Excellent communication skills alongside some 
form of collections-based experience and a competent level of computer literacy 
are considered essential. 


For further information about the Natural History Museum, please consult our 
website: http//www.nhm.ac.uk 

For further details, and information on how to apply please send a first class stamped. self 
addressed envelope to Natural History Museum, 

c/o Kingsway, 2nd Floor, The Clove Building, 4 Maguire Street. London SE] 2NQ. Please 
quate ref: NHM/O2. 

Closing date for applications is 1 9th July 2000. 


The Natural History Museum is working towards 
Equal Opportunities 


Shettield Galleries 
k Museums Trust 


The Trustis responsible for the management of five museums and galleries. With 
the support of the Arts Lottery Fund we are improving facilities, developing 
existing and new audiences and increasing earned income. In addition the 
Millennium Galleries, a new £15 million state of the art gallery complex, is 
currently under construction in the centre of Sheffield that will open in Spring 2001. 
This is a Major project, part funded by the Millennium Commission, which will host 
exhibitions of national and international importance. 


Assistant Curator of Decorative Art 
Salary £14,883-£17,510 


This is a challenging role, offering opportunities to work with the diverse range 
of material making up the collection that John Ruskin brought together for the 
people of Sheffield. In addition you will be an important part of a team, building 
on the success of the Ruskin Craft Gallery, organising and initiating exhibitions 
of contemporary craft and design for the Millennium Galleries. 

The post requires good organisational skills, computer literacy and the capacity 
to liaise effectively with a broad range of people. You will possess an Arts degree 
or equivalent and should be able to demonstrate a general knowledge of art 
history and a good visual sense. Previous experience of curatorial work anda 
practical knowledge of contemporary crafts would be an advantage. 


Benefits include 25 days annual leave, employer contribution to 
a Group Personal Pension Plan and free life insurance. 


For a job description and application form telephone 0114 278 2620; 
e-mail: lesley.hayhurst @ sheffieldgalleries.org.uk; or write to the Personnel 
Department, Sheffield Galleries & Museums Trust, 101 Norfolk Street, Sheffield 
S1 2JE. Closing date for applications is 4th August 2000. No further 
communication after the closing date will be made if you have not been shortlisted 
for the post. 





HASLEMERE 
EDUCATIONAL 
MUSEUM 


Young Volunteers Officer 
This post is part-funded by the Heritage Lottery Fund 
£14,560-£16,358 pro-rata (2 days/14.4 hours p/w, 3 year contract) 
Surrey Museums Consultative Committee (based Reigate) 


Youth and Museums Development Officer 
This post is part-funded by the Heritage Lottery Fund 
£14,560-£16,358 pro-rata (2 days/14.4 hours p/w, 3 year contract) 
Surrey Museums Consultative Committee (based Reigate) 


Assistant Museums Development Officer 
£14,560-£16,358 pro-rata (2.5 days/18 hours p/w, with possibility of 
overtime; permanent post) 

Surrey Museums Consultative Committee (based Woking) 


Two Conservation Officers/Consultancies 
£16,862-£19,127 pro rata 
(six months and three months full time — or longer part/time) 
These posts are part-funded by South East Museums 
Surrey Museums Consultative Committee (mobile) 


For further details and an application form for the above posts, 
please contact: 
Linda Oswick, 130 Goldsworth Road, Woking, GU21 1ND. 
01483 594607 e-mail: museums @ surreycc.gov.uk 
Education Officer 
Pro-rata £15,000-20,000 pa. 
Min. 20 hours per week, initial 12 months project 

Please send CV and cover letter to Angela Gill, Curator, 

Haslemere Educational Museum, 78 High Street, 

Haslemere GU27 2LA. 
For further details telephone 01428 642112 


Applications for more than one post are welcome. 





4, 
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South East Museums Heritage Lottery Fund 





Recruitment 


YATE HERITAGE CENTRE 


COMMUNITY HERITAGE OFFICER 


This challenging post has been created in response to the needs and 
demands of local people and their community 

You will play a leading role in establishing the new Yate Heritage Centre. You 
will devise and implement strategies to extend community access and 
involvement and promote local history. 


You will have a broad knowledge and understanding of heritage and 
community issues. Experience of establishing a new heritage project is 
desirable but not essential. 


Salary NJC Scale 23 £15,654 pro rata for 17 hours per week. 


Closing date for applications 12 noon, 17th July 2000. Interviews will take 
place on 25th July 2000. 


For further details and application form, please contact 
Yate Town Council, Poole Court, Yate, 
South Gloucestershire BS37 5PP. 
Tel: 01454 866506 


“— +t P 


A UNIVERSITY OF 


@ OXFORD 


Museum of Natural History 
Assistant Curator of the Zoological Collections 
ALC2 £18,915 - £30,065 


Applications are invited from PhD level (or equivalent) systematic zoologists or 
palaeozoologists with curatorial experience and managerial capability. The Assistant 
Curator is responsible to the Curator for the management and care of the collections and 
will also be expected to assist with displays and educational programmes. The 
successful applicant will be computer literate and engaged in collection-based research 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Administrator, Oxford University 
Museum of Natural History, Parks Road, Oxford OX1 3PW, (tel: 01865 272965, 
email: info@oum.ox.ac.uk) to whom applications, including a full CV and names 
and addresses of three referees, should be sent by 31 July 2000. 


The University is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


EDUCATION SERVICES 
MUSEUMS DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 


(MATERNITY COVER) 
£17,322 - £19,224 Ref: NT10305 
Based in the Museums Service, Connolly House, Blackburn, you are an 
enthusiastic and experienced professional who would be responsible for 
the development and improvement of all aspects of the Council's Museum 
Service including support for independent museums in West Lothian 
You will possess a relevant degree with a further museum's qualification 
and three years experience of working for a local authority or 
independent museum. Good communication skills, organisational and 
managerial abilities are a priority. Excellent research and exhibition skills, 
experience of preventative conservation and policy development is 
essential. Experience of training and developing museum volunteers is 
desirable 
For further information contact: Sarah Vince, Museums Development 
Officer, Tel: 01506 776347 
Applications and further details available from: Education 
Services, Human Resources 
(Recruitment), Lindsay House, 
Sw South Bridge Street, Bathgate 
T EH48 1TS. Tel: 01506 
py 776054 (24 hour answer 


W West Lothian machine). 


Council Closing date: 18 July 2000. 
Interviews will be held week 
Committed to equal opportunities commencing 24 July 2000. 

















University 
of Durham 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


Lectureship in Museum Studies 
£17,238 - £22,578 p.a. (under review) 


We are seeking to appoint a dynamic individual with a strong research and publication 
record to a Lectureship in Museum Studies. Candidates should have a good first degree 
in Archaeology or a related subject, a professional qualification in museum studies, and 
an interest in developing museum and artefact studies in a university environment 

The successful candidate will co-ordinate and teach on the MA in Museum and 
Artefact Studies and offer an undergraduate module in the subject. The post is tenable 
from 1st September 2000 or as soon as possible thereafter 


Informal enquiries can be directed to the Head of Department, Professor Jennifer Price 
(tel: 0191 374 3630 or e-mail: Jennifer. Price@durham.ac.uk) 


Further details and an application form are available on our website 
(www.dur.ac.uk/personnel/vacancies) or by contacting the Director of Personnel, 
University of Durham, Old Shire Hall, Durham DH1 3HP (tel: 0191 374 7258; 
fax: 0191 374 7253 or e-mail Acad.Recruit@durham.ac.uk). 


Closing date: 24 July 2000. Please quote reference: A163B. 


DIRECTORATE OF LEISURE SERVICES 


I vill i i central role to play | 
\ Horsham Museur cumenta 
L iv art 
nsive di lent pre m 
You will have a sound museum background 
HORSHAM MUSEUM with an interest in and experience ol 
computer systems 
Temporary | wA ate 
. at Horsham Museum, running an 
Documentation otl-the-shel! documentation soltwar 
f package. Alter extensive training you 
Collections will ensure its smooth impiementatior 
and monitor the running ol the systen 
Systems Officer to optimum efficiency, as well as training 
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(9 Months) \ core function of this post is the upgrad 
tthe Museums documentation proced 
£16,000 per annum —,, MDA spectrum standard. You wil 
therefore like dealing with documentato 


MMMuUnicalian SKIS is essentia 


For an application form and job 
description please ring our 24 how 
recruitment line on 01403 215134 

or write to the Personnel Section, 
Horsham District Council, Park House, 
North Street, Horsham, West Sussex, 
RH12 IRL.Closing Date: 21 July 2000 
Please quote ref: L/17. 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL FLIGHT 
VISITOR CENTRE 


PRINCIPAL KEEPER 
(Poticy & STANDARDS) 


£19,101 - £22,194 


Dynamic individual with marketing and sponsorship experience required to take 
this unique site forward and to lead our diverse team of staff and volunteers. You 
will be responsible for all aspects of the day to day management of the Visitor 
centre at RAF Coningsby. run in partnership between Lincolnshire County 
Council and the RAF. This includes health and safety and maintenance issues: 
Staff recruitment, management and appraisal; monitoring budgets and managing 































the team of some 40 volunteer guides. It is essential that you have experience of 
leading and managing both volunteers and paid staff. are well organised, able to 
manage multiple projects and dead-lines and are an innovative thinker. You 
should demonstrate excellent communication skills and an interest in aviation. 
As well as taking the centre forward, you will also play a key role within the 
Heritage Service as a member of the Policy & Standards team. In this role you 
will share your marketing experience and skills with a range of heritage sites, as 
well as contributing to other issues such as Best Value, At least 2 years of 
marketing experience is essential and a successful track record in raising 
sponsorship for heritage sites would be an advantage 

This is are-advertisement and previous applicants need not reapply, Application 
forms are available from and should be returned to Personnel Services, 
Lincolnshire County Council, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln LNI IYL. 
Tel: Lincoln (01522) 552231 (24 hour service), Alternatively for hearing 
impaired applicants, minicom (01522) 552055. Please quote EBS879. 
CLOSING DATE 28 JULY 2000. 


LINC®LNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


LINCOLNSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS COMMITTED TO HQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 







LEISURE & COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Manager archaeology and 
History Team 





Ref: LC/$597 
Scale $02 £20,967 - £22,194 pa 
Museums and Galleries, Brewhouse Yard Museum 
Are you a museum archaeologist that is passionate about the role that 
archaeology and history can play within people's lives today? Are you a 
creative individual who also has strong management skills and would be 
interested in working in a challenging yet exciting environment? We are 
looking for a person who fits this description to lead our archaeology and 
history team in its work to care for and develop these collections and make 
them accessible to our wide audience in a variety of innovative and relevant 
ways. You will also have management responsibility for the Brewhouse Yard 
site which includes the Museum of Nottingham Life at Brewhouse Yard 
For an informal chat please contact Janet Owen on 0115 915 3670 
Interview Date: Thursday 7 September 2000 
Application forms and further information are available from Central 
Personnel, The Guildhall, Nottingham NGI 4BT or tel (0115) 915 4624 (24 bour 
service, minicom service available during office bours), stating reference 
number. CV's will not be accepted. Applications are welcome from all sections 
of the community. For a selection of other Nottingham City Council 
posts, please visit our web page at www.jobsgopublic.com 
TA Closing date: Noon, 31 July 2000 


wl Nottingham 
our style is legendary 
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LINC®LNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


„adn EDUCATION & CULTURAL 
aero SERVICES DIVISION 


EDUCATION & OUTREACH OFFICER 


An enthusiastic and competent Education & Outreach Officer is required to consolidate 
and develop the education and outreach potential of the Grundy Art Gallery's 
permanent collection and temporary exhibitions programme. The postholder will be 
responsible for education in its widest sense and will be expected to develop initiatives 
that will engage schools, youth & community groups, adults, special needs groups, and 
non-visitors. Experience of working in a museum/gallery is preferable. Relevant degree 
and/or teaching qualification would be an advantage 


For details and an application form contact: Liz Walker Blackpool Central Library, 
Queen Street, Blackpool FY1 1PX or telephone 01253 478105. 

Closing date for applications is 21st July 2000. 
Salary scale 2/3 within the range £11.418-£13,044 
















WEST MIDLANDS REGIONAL MUSEUMS COUNCIL 


DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 
Scale PO3 (£23,895-£26,001) 


Can you make the case that good museums can help to create 
confident communities? This senior post supports the development 
of museums and art galleries in the region by developing policy and 
strategy with our members, and by offering technical advice and 
training where appropriate. 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
For further information and application forms: 
E-mail: read. wmrmc @ btinternet.com. 
Tel: 01527 872258. Fax: 01527 576960. 

Closing date: 21st July. Starting date: October 1st 2000. 













USHER GALLERY - LINCOLN 


PRINCIPAL KEEPER 
(VISITOR AND Community SERVICES) 


£19,101 - £22,194 (Career Progression Scheme) 


We are looking for an experienced and dynamic person to manage and 
develop Lincolnshire’s only purpose built art gallery. The Gallery has 
nationally important collections, international links and well established 
links with local, regional and national funding agencies. The gallery is also 
half way through an eighteen month Heritage Lottery Funded project to 
create a digital catalogue of its collections. Plans are also being developed 
to Create a new multi-million pound City and County Museum which will 
be linked to the Gallery. The Principal Keeper manages a small curatorial 
team and front of house staff and is a member of the Service's Visitor and 
Community Service's Key Result Area which develops exhibition 
programmes, education, events and community involvement. Candidates 
must possess a relevant degree and have at least 3 years post qualification 
experience in museum work. Experience of collaborative working, 
community involvement and securing external funding are desirable. 
Interviews will be held on 18 August. Application forms are available from 
and should be returned to Personnel Services, Lincolnshire County 
Council, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln LNI IYL. Tel: Lincoln 
(01522) 552231 (24 hour service). Alternatively for hearing impaired 

52055. Please quote EB882. CLOSING 
DATE 28 JULY 2000. 
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Closing date 21 July 2000 





When asked as part of a readership survey 


42% said they shared their copy of 
Museums Journal, some with over ten people! 


To find out more about receiving your own copy 
on subscription contact Steve Crick on 


0207 250 1837 


PUBLIC NOTICE 
Charity Commission 


Charity: The Pennington Mellor 
Munthe Charity Trust (283266) 


Reference: GD-160315-Cd(Ldn) 


The Charity Commission has made 
a Scheme to grant power to the 
trustees of this charity to sell the 
chattels in the charity's properties 
including the painting Mars and 
Venus by Peter Paul Rubens and 
Jan Breughel the Elder 

A copy can be seen for the next 
month at One St. Paul's Churchyard 
London EC4 or can be obtained by 
sending a stamped addressed 
envelope to Charity Commission 
Harmsworth House, 13-15 Bouverie 
Street, London, EC4Y 8DP, quoting 
the above reference 


VISIT 
OUR 
WEBSITE 


www.museumsassociation.org 
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Tel + 44 (0) 1382 344094 
Fax + 44 (0) 1382 345614 


email: y.m.t.playerdahnsjo@ dundee acuk 


Library Conservation Unit 
Main Library., Smalls Wynd 
University of Dundee, DDI 4HN 


Scotland, UK www.dundee.ac.uk/library/hib_cons.html 


Recruitment Advertising 
Deadlines 


Museums Journal 
The next deadline for Recruitment advertising 
in the Museums Journal will be: 
Midday Wednesday 19th May 2000 for 
the August issue 
The publication date will be 6th August 2000 


Museum Journal Recruitment 
Supplement 
The next deadline for the Recruitment 
Supplement will be Midday 
Monday 10th July 2000 
The publication date will be 17th July 2000 
For further information please contact our 
advertising team on 


020 7250 1997 











Moves Mixing business and Bede 


@ Brian Ivory, a director of 
the Bank of Scotland, will 
be chairman of the board 
of trustees of the National 
Galleries of Scotland for 
the next four years. He 
takes over from Lady Airlie. 
@ Several changes at the 
National Museums and 
Galleries of Wales: Ann 
Sumner has become 
assistant keeper/curator of 
fine art, taking over from 
Mark Evans (who is the new 
head of paintings at the 
V&A); Beth Mcintyre has 
been promoted to assistant 
curator of prints and 
drawings and Helen Waters 
joined as assistant curator of 
modern art. 

@ The Museum of Garden 
History, London, has a new 
director. Victoria Farrow 
was director of corporate 
development at the Cancer 
Research Campaign. The 
former executive 
chairwoman, Rosemary 
Nicholson, will stay as 
head of the trustees. 

@ Will Alsop and Gordon 
Benson have become the 
architect members of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 

@ Gillian Wolfe has been 
appointed to the 
Commission for 
Architecture and the Built 
Environment. 

@ Cara Brandi is the new 
assistant museums 
development officer of 
Surrey Museums. 

@ Ruth Kerr, who was 
education officer of the 
Nuffield Theatre, 
Southampton, has left for 
Wigan Pier where she will 
be heritage interpretation 
officer. 

@ The Ear! of Dalkeith was 
appointed to the board of 
trustees of the National 
Heritage Memorial Fund 
last month. He is also a 
trustee of the Buccleugh 
Heritage Trust and a 
member of the Millennium 
Commission. 
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Miriam Harte is bringing skills learned at Procter and Gamble to the redevelopment of Bede's World, Jarrow. 


By Jane Morris 


ede's World brings its own meaning 

to culture shock. If you can imagine 

cutting out chunks of the landscape 
from various times over the last millennium 
and sticking some of the interesting bits, 
jumbled together, you are half-way to the 
Bede experience 

Stand in the middle of the Anglo Saxon 
farm. Rare, if rather elderly, sheep look 
suitably hardy, while something between 
a Tamworth and a wild boar is grunting in 
a pig-like fashion. Even the ground, cov- 
ered in grasses and flowers too varied for 
modern pesticides, looks authentic. But 
the site is dominated at one end by the 
vast Shell storage tanks that sit on the 
southern bank of the Tyne. Climb up past 
the hand-woven fences and wattle work- 
shops to the bank of the river Don, which 
flows past one corner of the site, and 
there's a carpet of a thousand Nissan cars, 
ready for market. Further down, hidden 
from modern intrusions, is the site of St. 
Paul's monastery — part of an original 
Anglo-Saxon building survives, and it is in- 
corporated into a Victorian church. Beside 
it a fascinating melée of medieval walls 
and Saxon foundations snake around the 
churchyard, 

In between the church and the farm the 
original Bede's World museum — the ele- 
gant Jarrow Hall — is transforming into a 
smart cafe, library and office complex. 
Beside it, a new museum, designed by 
Evans and Shalev — the architects re- 
sponsible for Tate St Ives — is almost fin- 
ished. This celebration of Bede and the 
great age of the northern monasteries 
opens later this summer — a major £4m 
addition to the North East's museums. 








Out in the open — the atrium at Bede's World, Jarrow and director, Miriam Harte below 


Miriam Harte, the director for the past 
two years, surveys the scene with enthu- 
siasm and talks so confidently it's hard to 
believe that she is new to museums. She 
studied law, qualified as a chartered ac- 
countant and then worked for consumer 
goods manufacturers, Procter and Gamble 
(P&G). After 11 years on assignments 
around the world, she says she had a ‘road 
to Damascus’ conversion in 1997. 'I only 
have good things to say about P&G but 
what | felt was important in life had 
changed,’ she explains, Torn between the 
sensible option — studying for an Institute 
of Personnel Development qualification 
which would have helped her work as a 
freelance trainer — or an interest in histo- 
ry and the arts, she took a leap of faith, ‘| 
started on anew MA in Cultural History at 
the University of Northumbria. | met a re- 
ally interesting mix of people. | felt like | 
was really thinking for the first time in 
years,’ she said 

But Harte almost certainly got her job 
because of her business background. 
Managing a lottery project is not for 
the faint-hearted. ‘The board had already 
decided that an investment of this size 
meant that someone with a lot of business 
management experience would be need- 
ed,’ she explains. ‘It’s unfair to expect cu- 
rators to be managers if they haven't been 
trained or had the appropriate experi- 
ences.’ 

The project will also mean a lot of 
changes at Bede’s World. Harte personal- 
ly does not seem afraid of that. The culture 


of P&G is one of continuous change — 
managers work on assignments, moving 
frequently, with different teams, covering 
anything from IT to new acquisitions. ‘It 
was no boring accountancy job,’ she says. 
‘P&G only promotes from within. You start 
from college, or soon after, and then you 
stay with them. They have a strong com- 
mitment to developing people: you keep 
your staff with you by growing them. That 
has strengths, but it also has weaknesses 
because everyone can end up a little bit 
similar.’ But a little of that culture will be 
good in the museum, she believes 

‘Training and development of staff is very 
important. Change is something to value, 
not to be afraid of. But constant change is 
one of the most difficult things to get peo- 
ple used to, especially in museums which 
can be quite inward looking.’ 

But how do you maintain a culture of 
change in a small enterprise? Staff at 
Bede’s World can hardly pick up and de- 
velop their skills in Asia or America with 
particular ease. What about Harte herself? 
It’s quickly apparent this will not be a prob- 
lem. After a tour of the museum building, 
Harte soon starts talking about what could 
come next. There's a conference business 
to develop, ongoing imporvement of the 
farm and expanding the education pro- 
gramme. The monastic site needs major 
reinterpretation, the banks of the Don 
need landscaping and exploiting. If Harte 
gets through even half of that, Bede's 
World will have undergone a most dra- 
matic transformation 
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Moves 


@ There have been a number 
of staff changes at the 
National Museum of Labour 
History: Catharine Rew is 
acting director; Andy Pearce 
is Pump House manager; 
Emma Carroll is education 
officer; Sarah Gore is 
exhibitions officer; Anne- 
Marie Kelly is development 
officer; Paula King is 
marketing officer and Ruth 
Stevens is documentation 
officer. George Hudson, the 
museum's head attendant 
retired last month after 
working for ten years at the 
museum. 

@ Manchester City Art 
Galleries new marketing and 
business sector is headed by 
Kate Farmery who was 
previously press and publicity 
officer. Kim Gowland is now 
communications officer at 
Manchester City Art 
Galleries. She was previously 
press and marketing officer 
at Cornerhouse, 
Manchester's contemporary 
arts centre. 

@ Roger Smedley has been 
appointed as the new 
chairman of the trustees for 
the ss Great Britain project. 
The future of the ship hangs 
in the balance while the 
outcome of a Heritage 
Lottery Fund bid is awaited. 
@ Jo Cooper has taken up the 
post of communications 
manager for the National 
Museums and Galleries on 
Merseyside. She will be 
responsible for NUGM's 
eight venues — the Liverpool 
Museum, Walker Art Gallery, 
Merseyside Maritime 
Museum, HM Customs and 
Excise National Museum, 
Museum of Liverpool Life, 
the Conservation Centre, 
Lady Lever Art Gallery and 
Sudley House. 

@ Gunnersbury Park has 
appointed Sean Sherman to 
the post of heritage services 
manager for the London 
borough of Newham. 
Sherman was formerly the 
curator of Gunnersbury Park 
Museum in London. 





ire guard 


sther Mann, 27, finished her masters degree in conservation 
in Camberwell, London, 18 months ago. Now she is the first 
woman to become curator of the London Fire Brigade 


: Museum, attached to the London fire brigade training centre in 
Southwark. The collection is displayed over two floors of a historic 
: house, showing costumes and artefacts telling the story of the 
: London fire brigade from the 17th century. There is also a 
: garage full of historic fire engines. The collection is viewed by 
7 appointment only. 


‘My first job was cataloguing maps at the Public Record 


7 Office for six months, which was interesting. Then | went to the 
: British Library, to work on the 18th-century newspaper 
collection at Colindale. | spent hours microfiching papers which 
: was soul-destroying. But it didn't end my ambitions to become 
a conservator, although l'm now more interested in collections 
: care and management. | got the assistant curator's job here last 
; year, partly because the collection was in need of specialist 

: attention. There are a lot of paper records that need looking 

7 after and | think the board realised that they needed someone 

: with museum skills. To make the collection really work you 

i need people who understand the issues. 


The curator before me was the first to have museum 


qualifications. He left in January and | have been acting curator 
: up until last month. The job had to be advertised in-house. 
: Traditionally, the job has gone to ex-firefighters. 


There was a bit of flak about me getting the job, mainly 


7 because I'm not a firefighter, but also because I'm female and 

: young. The Fire Service is very male dominated but it isn't sexist 
7 — I've had no problem with the majority of the firefighters, it’s 
: occasionally a problem with some of the older generation. You 
3 get that in the museum world too — a sense from some people 
: that you shouldn't be running anything at my age, that you 
haven't paid your dues. They also tell you about all the 

: problems you're going to encounter and imply that you are 

7 mad to be doing it. But I'm delighted to be working in a small 

: museum like this because you learn about every aspect of the 

7 job, And | came into museums with my eyes open. | know it’s 

: nota road to a big bank balance. Most people hate their jobs, 

i but | love mine. 


Having said that, there is quite a big challenge here. | try not 


Networking: B is for BIG 


What do you get? A newsletter four 
times a year, special interest groups 
and a ‘buzzing’ e-mail. 

Conference? Once a year. This year it 
is at the Herstmonceux Science Centre, 
East Sussex on 20-22 July. 

Fun factor? Apparently very friendly. 
‘Some are madder than others,’ said 
one member darkly. 


No, nothing to do with weight, size of 
your head etc. The British Interactive 
Group for people who work with 
hands-on exhibitions started in 1992. 
Who joins? About 200 members 
mostly museum, gallery and science- 
centre people but the number from the 
arts, history and heritage side is 
growing. 

How much is it? £20 for people 
earning less than £12,000 

£30 for people earning more than 
£12,000 


What they say: 


lan Thilthorpe, Discovery Centre, 
Newcastle: In from the beginning. ‘At 
first it was just an information 





All fired up: 
Esther Mann (right) is taking the 
fire brigade museum in hand 


to think about it because it scares 
me. But I'm not on my own 
Although there's only myself and 
Trudi, my new assistant curator, 
South Eastern Museums Service 
has been very helpful and the old 
Museums and Galleries Commission was good too. And then 
there are other museums — the first time | needed to know 
about cleaning silver medals | phoned up the Royal Armouries 
in Leeds, which turned out to be wonderful. They gave lots of 
advice and sent loads of literature 

In the short term the big issue is to get the collection into a 
good state. The collection needs cataloguing, and there's no 
disaster plan or conservation plan yet. I'd like to get more things 
into display cases so we wouldn't have to tour visitors around 
I'd really like to give visitors a sense of the history of the fire 
brigade and its role in fire prevention. We always try to 
persuade people to do things like buying smoke alarms. The 
government has set targets on fire reduction and we have a role 
to play in promoting that. 

In the long term our biggest problem is access because only 
the adjacent fire station bay is easy for disabled people to get to 
We also need funding for better, more interactive displays. That 
won't be easy to get, but it doesn’t stop me thinking about it.’ 


exchange but it is now raising itself to a 
higher level. It's getting a much bigger 
role and starting to promoting science 
centres and interactives as good ideas 
The biggest benefit is the network. 
Knowing that there are people that can 
help out there. It's also very useful if 
you want to find out who are the 
makers, the deliverers, the managers 
and the thinkers.’ 

Contact details: 

BIG membership secretary, 

Adam Love-Rogers, RAF Museum. 

Tel: 020 8205 2266. 

E-mail: membership@big.uk.com 
Website: www.big.uk.com 
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...on a case of mistaken identity and 


nude men in the bath 








Colonic proliferation F” 


press release from 

Resource reveals a 
shocking development 
The fresh young quango 
seems to have sprouted a 
third colon. It is unclear 
exactly how one is 
supposed to write the new 
organisation's name (does 
it have a capital R or a little 
one, for example) — but, 
based on the layout of its 
latest press-release, house- 
style gurus reckon that the 
only sure way of writing 
the name is the full three- 
colon version, viz: 
re:source: the Council for 


re.SOUTCC 





Museums, Libraries and 
Archives. 

Incidentally, the press- 
release in question proudly 
announces re:source:'s 
(sic) new website and 
notes that it has been 
‘designed, developed and 
managed’ wholly in house 
by re:source:'s website 
manager 

Er, hello. Wasn't 
re:source supposed to be a 
streamlined strategic body 
that contracted out all 
possible functions. Surely 
websites are something 
done better out than in? 











Going underground 


airy was amused to see the contribution of Dr Robert Anderson in the Independent the 
other day. Yes, of course he was on about the marbles (when isn't he?) but it was the 
accompanying photo that had us chortling. Either Dr A has undergone some radical 
rhinoplasty (surely the Greeks aren't that frightening) or the picture desk has got confused. Answers 


on a postcard please.. 


Say it again, and again, and again 


ear old HLF are trying to be more sensitive 
D to the grain of the English regions and move 
away from their Sloane Square-centred view of 
the world. Diary is rather fond of Chelsea but 
does see their point. To show their new creden- 
tials, they have just published a series of region- 
al leaflets. And here's a flavour: 
Nick Durston, HLF manager for the West 
Midlands writes: ‘The West Midlands has a rich 
and varied heritage that deserves to be better 


So what does regional manager Ray Taylor 
have to say in the Yorkshire and Humberside 
leaflet? Here we go: ‘Yorkshire and Humberside 
has a rich and varied heritage that deserves 
to be better known, understood and enjoyed 
by more people,’ Sounds a bit familiar. And 
here's the leaflet entitled ‘HLF, making a differ- 
ence in South East England’ — Yes, you've 
guessed it — regional manger, Tessa Hilder, 
explains: ‘The South East has a rich and varied 


Crimewatch 
international 


nce you Start 
Oe it 
seems stolen antiqui- 
ties can turn up any- 
where. The latest 
turned up adorning the 
cover of the Importing 





Today, the magazine of 
the British Importers 
Association 
| The looted Lord of 
| Sipan head was used as a 
general illustration on a 
favourable story on the in- 
crease in Peruvian exports, 
especially of gold and silver, 
to the UK 
As irony would have it, the 
| journalist responsible was at the launch of the Museums 
Association/ International Council of Museums commissioned ilic- 
it trade report. Flicking through the pages of the report, he came 
| across the shining mask and promptly turned a deep shade of red. 


Can someone please call Interpol? 









known, understood and enjoyed by more peo- heritage that...’ aaargh. So much for regional 


ple." Good point Nick. distinctiveness 


Too hot to handle 


rumbs! What delicious specimen is this 
— could he be in a bathroom ad or 
something less salubrious! 
Diary got all overheated when this came 
through the post from Segedunum Roman 
Fort, Baths and the Museum, which 
opened last month in the North East of 
England (where they clearly know how to 
build up their menfolk). The 
reconstructed Roman bath will be 
available for hire for private parties this 
summer — and Dairy was all in a lather 
at the thought of the steamy romps to 
be had in the sudatoria (how very 
Roman and authentic). But sadly Diary’'s 
hopes were not to be fulfilled — the man in 
the towel isn’t part of the package. 
Nevertheless, Diary was glad to see 
another example of the good burghers of Tyne 
and Wear’s fight against sexism — a scantily 
clad babe just isn’t, er, hmm, the same. 
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news 
in brief 


@ A new report has found 
that volunteering is likely 
to become more 
widespread and will 
involve the private and 
public sectors. The report, 
Giving Time — 
Volunteering in the 21st 
Century was published in 
June by Community 
Service Volunteers (CSV) in 
association with the think 
tank Demos, and was 
based on lifestyle and 
demographic projections 
It will be important to 
create more time-flexible 
opportunities for 
volunteering, the report 
said, and suggested that a 
24-hour web-based 
bureau be opened for 
working people to visit at 
their leisure. 

@ A new history website is 
due to be launched in 
September by Bamber 
Gascoigne, the former 
presenter of University 
Challenge. The site — 
currently available in 
demonstration form only 
to staff of museums, 
libraries and heritage 
locations — includes 
information about 
national treasures from 
around the country. Two 
museums have been 
invited to contribute —the 
Royal Armouries, Leeds 
and the Museum of 
Richmond in Surrey. The 
site will be introduced to 
schools later this year, and 
eventually to the public . 
Gascoigne is keen to 
involve museums, libraries 
and archives in a bid for 
lottery funding under the 
New Opportunities Fund 
Community Grid for 
Learning Scheme. 
Interested museums 
should register online by 
the end of September at 
www.historyworld.net; 
the password is LASER. 
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University museums 


could face cuts 


mportant university museums, including the Fitzwilliam in 

Cambridge and the Ashmolean in Oxford, look set to lose out 

under funding reforms proposed by the Arts and Humanities 
Research Board (AHRB) — although other university museums 
and galleries could benefit. The results of a consultation process 
conducted by the AHRB at the end of June mean that a broader 
section of university museums will be able to apply to its grant 
programme. They are also likely to lead to stricter requirements for 
university collections which receive AHRB money. 

The Board has inherited responsibility from the Higher Education 
Funding Council for a special funding programme, originally in- 
tended to help collections support research and teaching, worth 
£8m a year. The system currently gives grants to 16 universities des- 
ignated as having collections of national importance. Oxford, 
Manchester and Cambridge receive two-thirds of the available 
funding; the remainder is split between 13 other universities. There 
is Currently no restriction on how the money is spent. 

The AHRB survey found that the majority of the institutions 
consulted believed that: 

@ Funding should extend beyond museums with designated 
status 

@ Funding should not be tied to teaching and research activi- 
ties. Financing core activities such as conservation and securi- 
ty should continue, 

@ Funding should be made conditional on set targets, perfor- 
mance monitoring and annual reporting, provided monitoring 
requirements were fair and took account of size 

@ Special funding should also be conditional on the museum's of- 
fering free access to staff and students from any educational es- 
tablishment in the UK. 

@ University collections should work towards providing a com- 
mon standard for financial reporting — though some respon- 
dents warned that parent universities might be tempted to 
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Cambridge's Fitzwilliam Museum may lose out under reforms 


reduce funding for their collections if ‘hitherto hidden subsidies 
were exposed to scrutiny’ 
@ An upper limit should be set on the proportion of running costs 
to be met by special funding, ensuring that universities contributed 
a reasonable amount of their own costs and broadening the range 
of institutions funded 
@ Funding allocations should be made for a five-year period, 
subject to annual monitoring 

Michael Jubb, AHRB director of programmes, said that details 
of the scheme would be advertised in the autumn, and applica- 
tions from all higher education institutions in England would be 
invited then. Grant allocations will be decided early next year for 
distribution in October 2001 

Toby Butler 
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Resource manifesto: it's all about change 


Hrana the Council for Museums, 
Archives and Libraries will put muse- 
ums, libraries and archives on the political 
map, chief executive Neville Mackay said at 
the launch of its manifesto last month 
Change, he said, was at the heart of 
Resource, which is a merger of the Library 
and Information (LIC) and Museums and 
Galleries Commissions (MGC), plus 
representatives of archives. Information 
technology, forming partnerships, devel- 
oping staff skills and proving that the sec- 
tor ‘was not elitist but based in the 
community’ would be essential he said. 
The manifesto sets out Resource's pro- 
gramme for the year. Much of its time will 
be taken up reviewing former MGC and 


LIC business, developing a plan for archives 
and working out the best way for libraries, 
archives and museums to work together. 

Matthew Evans, Resource's chairman, 
said that together, libraries, archives and 
museums were an influential sector. ‘My 
main ambition is for Resource to bring 
about a sea-change in the way government 
funds the sector. The arts are low on most 
governments’ agendas, but this Labour 
government is more interested, and I think 
we can bring about change. ' 

He added that museums must do 
much more to market themselves effec- 
tively, and that curators must become 
‘more aware'of what their publics want 
‘They need to look at the museums and 





galleries that people flock to,’ Evans said 
Money is likely to be crucial to 
Resource’s success: its £22m budget is 
simply the sum of the MGC and LIC grants 
from the department for culture. Mark 
Taylor, director of the Museums 
Association, urged the government not to 
‘lead the sector and the public up the gar- 
den path by starving this new body of 
funds’. ‘Resource must have the resources 
it needs to achieve its objectives,’ he said. 
The department for culture has an- 
nounced that it has received an extra 4.3 
per cent in real terms in the next spending 
round. Itis not yet clear how much of that 

will go to Resource 
See analysis, page 14 
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cience Museum gets more 
money to keep prices down 


he Science Museum has secured 
£500,000 from the Department 
for Culture, Media and Sport to 
stop it raising ticket prices. It will get 
£250,000 now and a further £250,000 
next year 
John Tucker, head of resource man- 
agement and an assistant director at the 
Science Museum, confirmed that the 
museum had planned to increase prices 
from £6.95 to £8.50 when the Well- 
come Wing opened in July. The increase 
was intended to reflect the new things 
on offer at the museum and to make a 
contribution to the increased running 
costs the museum now faces 
Many lottery-funded projects in 
London have been created by mu- 
seums and galleries that do not charge 
But the National Maritime Museum in 
Greenwich adopted a price-raising 
strategy, lifting tickets from £5 to £7.50, 
after a £20m refurbishment 
According to DCMS the Science 
Museum did not get as much as it asked 
for, so had decided to keep ticket prices 
down only until January 2001, when the 
price would normally be reviewed. In 
September 2001, if the trustees agree, £1 
entry will be offered to adults under the 
‘Quids In’ scheme. ‘Department for cut- 
ture budgets are very heavily commit- 
would have 


ted, so although it 


been nice to have enough money 


to go all the way through to September 


settlement,’ Tucker said. The implication 
is that the Science Museum will want to 
raise its adult entry price in January (chil- 
dren and pensioners now get in free) 

Many of the English nationals could 
be considering price rises before the 
Quids In policy begins. Asurvey of prices 
between 1997 and 2000 shows that 
many have introduced higher-than-in- 
flation increases. Tickets for the Natural 
History Museum have increased trom 
£5 to £7.50 and those at the Imperia 
War Museum have gone up from £4.70 
to £5.50. Only the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has not increased ticket prices 
at all. which remain at £5 

Andrew Scott. head of the Nationa! 
Railway Museum in York, where prices 
have lifted from £4.50 in 1996 to £6.50 
today, said that there are a number of 
factors to be taken into account on pric- 
ing policy. ‘We keep a close eye on what 
( ther peopl are doing nati nal y 15 well 
as in our region,’ he said. Prices rose most 
sharply last year after the opening of The 
Works, an exhibition space which over- 
ooks the NRM's conservation work- 
i think that 


AA j Ana Mera it TYT =) 
shops was Tine because wi 


broadened our offer. We check visitor 
reaction, and so far it hasn't faltered 
Around 96 per cent of our visitors Say 
that the NRM is good value for money. 

The National Railway Museum will 
with the Science Museum 


decide jointly 


whether or not to agree to Quids In. At 


The Wellcome Wing at the Science Museum: it had planned to raise ticket prices 


were continuing, but it seems likely that 
the two museums will endorse the pol- 
icy. ‘The big practical issue of Quids In 
is that the market stops being seit-reg- 
ula f you charge too much, the 
market tells you. And you can use the 


money to make You! museum more at- 
y j 


tractive. This is notan argument against 


free admission but my experience in 
working in a non-charging museum 
was that the marketing Dudget was 


Scott said 


wiped out 


cluding salaries, on marketing. With 
salaries, he estimates that 8-10 per cent 
of annual turnover is spent in this area. ‘If 
we go to Quids In, | would want to see 
thatincreased,’ he said. The point of the 
he argued, is to draw in new 


policy, 


groups. ‘It follows that trying to get 


people who don't visit is going to be 
harder. They know less about you, and 
you may not be providing the services 
they need. Addressing that costs money 


which is an issue we will be discussing 
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Best Value costs have almost doubled, study finds 


Tae authority museums may struggle to deliv- 
er Best Value, the government scheme intro- 
duced to improve service delivery. Costs of 
implementing the scheme have spiralled dramati- 
cally, according to figures produced by the 
Improvement and Development Agency. 

The study estimates that the costs of imple- 
menting Best Value for local authorities in 2001-2 
could total £92m, nearly double the £55m estimate 
made by the Local Government Association in 
January. From April 2000 local authorities have had 
a statutory duty to deliver services to clear standards 
(covering both cost and quality) by the most eco- 
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nomic, efficient and effective means available. 

For museums this will mean a fundamental re- 
view of whether the service should exist in its cur- 
rent form, comparing the service to others and 
finding best practice, considering alternative meth- 
ods of service delivery and consulting stakeholders. 

Last year, several local authority museums took 
part in pilot schemes, including the York Museums 
Service. Sandra Bicknell, head of the service, said 
that the review process made good sense for most 
museums, as long as service quality as well as costs 
were considered — but 70 per cent of her time had 
been allocated to it. ‘The process is really costing in 


the amount of people's time it takes to do a review 
appropriately and thoroughly,’ she said. If the 
process was not properly funded, Bicknell argued, 
the thoroughness of the reviews and their mean- 
ingful implementation would be affected. 

Mark Suggitt, director of St Albans Museums, 
believed that most museums were reasonably 
equipped to deliver a review, as they were used to 
business management techniques. But he was con- 
cerned that poorer authorities would not be able to 
cover the staff time necessary for the process. ‘If 
staff are spending all their time on Best Value, what 
are they not doing?’ he said. 
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English Heritage and the 
UKIC Gilding Section are 
collaborating to host a 
conference on different 
approaches to the 
conservation, restoration and 
collection care of gilded 
materials, including furniture, 
frames, interior decorative 
schemes, paintings, metals, 
sculpture and archaeological 
objects. The forum will lead 
to a further understanding of 
the reasons for the variations 
in gilding treatments. 


Approaches to Treatment 
27 & 28 SEPTEMBER 2000 


The events include an evening 


reception and private view at 
Chiswick House on 
Wednesday, 27 September, to 
see the Chiswick Tables 


recently conserved by English 


Heritage. The conference will 
take place at the Scientific 
Societies Lecture Theatre, 
London on Thursday 28 
September 2000. 


© 


UKIC 
Gilding Section 


B: 


ENGLISH HERITAGE 


TO OBTAIN BOOKING FORMS PLEASE CONTACT 
THE UKIC OFFICE 


Tet: 020 7721 8721 Fax: 020 7721 8722 


Avery Hill Dartford P echadionilnd Woolwich 
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F time to get 
GREENWICH on course 


The Business School 


MA/Diploma Heritage Management 
MA/Diploma Museum Management 


So you may be a heritage or arts professional, how would you like first 
class business ability too? Or are you entering the profession and needing 
to satisty employers increasing needs for management skills 

For you, the University of Greenwich offers a choice of full-time and 
part-time courses, unique to the UK, that emohasise practical finance 
management, marketing and human resource skills. The courses are 
flexible: full-time (one year) and part-time (two-four years). and modular 
to Suit individual requirements and work commitments 

Candidates will need a degree in a relevant discipline or have appropriate 
experience. APEL applications welcomed. Recognised by M.A. for 

Route C to AMA, 


Places available for September 2000 


Request more information now, and an application pack, 
from: Marilyn Scott, Tel/Fax: 020 8331 7504. 
Email: M.J.Scott@greenwich.ac.uk 


Gina Georgallis, Tel: 020 8331 9840. Fax: 020 8331 9557. 
Email: GG16@greenwich.ac.uk 


The University of Greenwich, Woolwich University Campus, 
Wellington Street, Woolwich, London SE18 6PF. 





Museum 
display solutions 


At Dauphin we specialise in designing and making 

display mounts and armatures for all kinds of artifacts, 

from the most delicate Roman glass to heavy granite 

statues. From a single one off mount to full project 

design and management. We work in a wide range of 
materials including acrylic, 
glass, bronze, brass, wood, 
stone, marble etc. 


Dauphin were 
responsible for the 
design and on-site 
construction of custom 
display mounts for the 
Early Peoples Exhibition 
al the National Museum 
of Scotland 


Our mobile workshop can design and build stands on- 
site, an ideal solution where objects are too valuable or 
difficult to move. Displays can incorporate features 
such as fibre optic lighting, magnification, mirror 
imaging, conservation controls, replication or special 
security facilities, 


Among our many clients are included: 


The National Museum of Scotland 
The Maritime Museum of Greenwich 
The Victoria and Albert Museum 
The Royal Library, Windsor 
The British Museum 
Chatsworth House 
Waddesdon Manor 


Our standard catalogue illustrates our vast 
range of over 250 stock items 


Send for our latest catalogue 
kmail: mj@ dauphin.co.uk Web: www.dauphin.co.uk 
Tel: 01865 343542 


Fax: 01865 3423307 


aujpnin 


Museum Services 


Dauphin Display PO Box 602 Kast Oxford OX44 91 

















150 objects ‘missing’ 
from national collections 


early 150 items have been lost or 
stolen from national museums 
and gallernes in England over the 
past ten years, according to recently is- 
sued Statistics from the Department ror 
Culture, Media and Sport 
Inawritten answer to a request for a lis 
of missing items from the collections is- 
sued by Labour MP Gordon Prentice in 
July, England's arts minister Alan Howarth 
listed losses from nine museums, including 
the Royal Armouries, the Tate Gallery and 
the National Museum of Science and 
Industry in Manchester 
The Victoria and Albert Museum lost 23 
objects, including a games table, an English 
Cavalry sword and a miniature sew ne ma- 
chine. Two oil sketches by Constable, 
worth £1m, went missing from the prints 
and drawings study room, a restricted ac- 
cess area, but were later recovered by 
members of the National Art Squad who 
posed as art buyers to arrest the suspects 
A spokeswoman said she could not give 
details that would i Mpromise Existing se- 
curity arrangements, but confirmed items 
had been lost in storage, on loan, while be- 
ing conserved and from the public galleries 
We don't want to minimise the situation 
but this should be seen in the context of the 
V&A's collection of four million objects 
Obviously if an item goes missing or Is 


stolen we regret it enormously, and we are 


The Heritage Lottery Fund’s policy adviser has 
launched a strong attack on the museums and 
galleries sector, describing it as ‘weak’ and ‘slowly 


losing its grip on contemporary society’. 


Stuart Davies, who announced in July that he 
will move from the HLF in October to become 
Resource's new director of strategy and planning, 


made the remarks at the Visiting Rights 





Ormond: audit revealed 13 missing 
paintings worth around £90,000 


constantly reviewing our security,’ she said 

The National Maritime Museum suf- 
fered some costly thefts from its reserve 
collections: 13 paintings of seascapes with 
a combined value of around £90,000 were 


listed. The losses, thought to have occurred 


way to attract new audiences. 


support of the sector and ‘stakeholders’. He 
pointed to the Tate Modern as a good example of 
risk-taking which as a result ‘attracts greater 
interest and support rather than doing what 
people expect’. According to Davies, this is the 


He said he hoped that Resource would reflect the 
growing confidence in cultural matters at regional 


nthe 1980s, were discovered when anew 
udit system was introduced. The thefts 
have been reported to the police. Richard 
Ormond, the director of the museum, said 
‘Clearly we are saddened by the findings of 
the internal audit. However, it is a tribute 
to the system that our audit has identified 
these paintings within a total holding of 
some two million objects 

According to lain Slessor, deputy securi- 
ty officer at Resource: the Council for 
Museums, Archives and Libraries, the num- 
ber of missing objects is relatively low con- 
sidering the amount of material in the 
national collections. ‘There has been a huge 
investment in security by the nationals in 
the past decade. Without being compla- 
cent, one must expect some losses over a 
ten-year period like this, no matter how 
good the security,’ he said. 

Slessor warned that exhibits are at their 
most vulnerable when exhibitions are 
mounted or moved, a time when oppor- 
tunistic theft is easier and objects can eas- 
ily be mislaid. He advised museums to 
ncrease security at such times and make 
sure security systems are always in place to 
monitor staff as well as the public. ‘It has 
been difficult to persuade curators that 
their own staff could steal. Checking and 
vetting systems are necessary for staff and 
contractors to make sure that only honest 


people have access to the collection 


conference held at Tate Modern in July. Davies 
said that museums and galleries need to reflect the 
society they are part of by taking more risks. 

He admitted that the sector needs to be 
encouraged to do this via agencies such as 
Resource: the Council for Museums, Archives and 
Libraries. ‘Resource needs to be able to create the 
environment that makes risk-taking possible.’ 

But, he said, this is impossible without the 


level. He urged that a change in the professional 
culture in museums and galleries is needed and 
that this would occur when risks are taken. 

Davies’ new strategy job at Resource may help 
the process. One of his main remits is to assist the 
board with prioritising and setting objectives. He 
is to analyse sector statistics and see how they can 
be improved. 
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news in 
brief 


» The Campaign for 
Museums’ Museum in the 
Classroom project has 
launched its second round 
inviting schools across 
the UK to create their own 
museum during the 
autumn/ spring term 
2000/2001. The project 
aims to give children an 
understanding of how 
museums are organised 
by encouraging them to 
bring objects into the 
classroom. Entries will be 
judged and awards will be 
presented next May. 

D The creative industries, 
such as the arts, film and 
television, have been 
recognised as being ‘a key 
part of London's 
economy’ in a regional 
development strategy 
commissioned by the 
London Development 
Partnership and the 
Government Office for 
London. The report, 
Creative Energy, published 
in July, shows that the 
creative industries employ 
12 per cent of the capital's 
working population and 
generate around £20bn in 
revenue per year 
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news 
in bri 

n brief 
@ The Scottish Arts 
Council, which distributes 
funding from the Scottish 
Executive and the 
National Lottery, is to seek 
top-up sponsorship to 
supplement arts initiatives 
throughout Scotland. The 
decision was made as part 
of SAC’s new Sponsorship, 
Trusts and Fundraising 
policy. SAC is confident 
that its search for private 
funding will not 
compromise its distribution 
of state funds to arts 
organisations 
@ North East Museums 
has backed an initiative 
to allow visitors to 
museums and galleries in 
Tyne and Wear reduced 
admission over selected 
weekends. The Day Rover 
scheme encourages 
visitors to use public 
transport to explore Tyne 
and Wear's historical sites, 
museums and galleries. 
The scheme is to be 
evaluated at the end of the 
year. If successful, it may 
be extended to other parts 
of the region. 
@ Research commissioned 
by the Arts Council of 
England and carried out 
by MORI has shown that 
more than 63 per cent 
of people believe their lives 
are enriched by the 
arts. 73 per cent support 
public funding for the arts, 
and 95 per cent think that 
children should have more 
experience of the arts at 
schoo! 
@ The Bronze Age 
Roos Carr figures, 
believed to be more than 
2,000 years old, are back 
at the Hull and East Riding 
Museum after an 
18-month tour around 
museums and galleries in 
Europe as part of the 
Council of Europe's 
Archaeology Campaign. 


British Museum 
study centre delayed 


he British Museum's plans to fund anew study centre have 
been delayed for two years, following a decision earlier in 
the year that raising money through a Private Finance 
Initiative would prove too costly 
The Study Centre, a former Post Office sorting office near the 
main museum building in central London, will house the museum's 
reserve collection. The public will have access to the centre to get 
a behind-the-scenes look at the work of curators and conservators 
Until late last year, money was to be borrowed from a private 
consortium to develop shops and a hotel on the site. But rising 
costs, shifts in interest rates and the museum's inability to recover 
VAT because it does not charge has made the proposition less 
attractive 
Ken Stannard, head of building development and planning at 
the British Museum, said that a final decision to drop the PFI plans 
had not yet been made, but that a more cost-effective alternative, 
finding £20m from sponsorship and public institutions, was more 
attractive. ‘We were required by government to take forward PFI 
proposals, but only to make a deal if it was the best value for 
money, he said. The museum is confident that its fundraisers, who 
found more than half the cost of the museum's Great Court 
project, will be able to do the same for the Study Centre. An 
application for Heritage Lottery Fund money has already been 
made and the HLF has already awarded the scheme £8.1m 
‘Our fundraisers have lots of contacts, and we will be offering 
sponsors something different from supporting exhibitions. It will 
have a slightly different appeal, and we are very optimistic,’ 


Stannard said. Plans to open the study centre in 2001 have been 
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Lost in the post — the Study Centre has been delayed 


rescheduled, and it is hoped that staff will be able to move in by 
late 2003, with completion in 2005 
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New cultural consortium for Wales 


f idea of a ‘cultural consortium’ for 
Wales, bringing together arts, culture 
and heritage organisations to develop cul- 
tural strategy, has been welcomed by the 
Welsh Assembly's Post-16 Education and 
Training Committee 

The committee is considering a report 
that proposes a new quango to deliver 
Assembly policy on culture, the arts and 
creative industries. It would be chaired by 
a Welsh Assembly culture secretary (a new 
post) and have its own chief executive and 
staff for administration, research and 
development, and would be jointly funded 


by its members. 





Davies: tipped for culture post 


report states. ‘This is inadequate and can 
lead to the exclusivity of the idea of culture, 
which creates barriers in achieving a 
creative society for the many not the few.’ 
The body could inform Assembly policy, 
commission research, be an advocate for 
the sector, and coordinate applications for 
European funding, Sherlock suggests 
Speaking at the Committee meeting 
in June, Assembly secretary Tom 
Middlehurst agreed that there was 
currently no forum for connecting 
important institutions in Wales, and 
agreed with the principle of such a 


consortium. The Committee members 





The proposed membership of public 
bodies supported by the Assembly includes 
heritage organisations, among them the 
Council of Museums in Wales, the National 
Museums and Galleries of Wales, the 
National Library of Wales, the Royal 


Commission for Ancient and Historical 
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Monuments and Cadw:Welsh Historic 
Monuments 

The report, by committee arts and 
culture adviser Ceri Sherlock, strongly 
argues that culture should be seen in the 
broadest sense. ‘Culture is frequently 


defined as synonymous with the arts,’ the 








agreed that the idea was valid, but further 
consideration of the role and composition 
of the consortium would be necessary 

Speculation has already started in the 
Welsh press about likely candidates for 
the post of culture czar, with Ron Davies 
hotly tipped 
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Northern 
merger 


The creation of 'Nemlac’ —a 
north of England museums, 
libraries and archives council 
— now looks almost certain 
to go ahead. The new body is 
a merger of North East 
Museums — which looks 
after museums in Cleveland, 
Durham, Northumberland 
and Tyne and Wear — 
Information North, which 
looks after libraries, and the 
regional archive adviser. It 
will have its first full board 
meeting in September. 

The body mirrors the 
structure set up by Resource, 
the museums, libraries and 
archives council, at national 
level. Resource has agreed 
to give the new body an 
extra £90,000 for the next 
two years. 

Sorting out the structure of 
the board is believed to have 
involved ‘extensive 
negotiations’. It will have 
eight local authority 
representatives, six seats for 
the professions, one seat for 
someone from the regional 
assembly, two seats for 
universities and one seat for 
the independent and 
voluntary sectors. 

Sue Underwood, director 
of Nems, said: ‘One of the 
most positive factors is 
just how much support 
there has been for the 
council, not justin the 
professions but also in the 
local authorities.’ 














he Nationa! Gallery, London, has announced two schemes 
which it hopes will promote scholarship and curatorship in 
the regions of England and Wales. The gallery will give 
£100,000 towards the creation of a national inventory of Old 
Master paintings. The Pilgrim Trust will give £30,000 a year for the 
next three years to support scholarly research for regional curators 
who will use the National Gallery as a base. The gallery will fund 
administration and support for the researchers 
Neil MacGregor, director of the National Gallery, said that it was 
important that national institutions worked with their non-national 
counterparts. 'We felt that the gallery had a duty to help research 
into Old Master paintings, and then we discovered from our 
colleagues outside London that they simply could not afford to 
come and use the libraries in the capital for long. Local authorities 
are very strapped for that kind of money.’ The Pilgrim Trust will 
fund six research grants a year, so that curators can spend up to 
a month in London. It is believed that the Pilgrim Trust has decided 
to give most of its arts funds for the next three years to scholarship 
in the regions. It seems likely that the trust will accept new 
applications on this theme 
The National Gallery, meanwhile, will directly fund a second 
scheme to develop an on-line catalogue of all Old Master 
paintings in England and Wales, though it hopes that the scheme 
might be extended to other parts of the UK. It will be headed by 
Evelyn Silber, director of Leeds Museum and Galleries, Anna 
Southall, director of the National Museum and Galleries of Wales, 
Andrew Moore, keeper of art at Norfolk Museums Services, and 
Susan Foister, curator at the National Gallery 
It is very difficult to find out what is held in public collections,’ 
MacGregor said. ‘How can you have wide access to collections if 
we don't even know what they contain? We are all rather 
handicapped because we tend to think of collections as belonging 
to the institutions that house them, rather than as a single national 
holding. The Netherlands has already gone this way and it works 
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exceedingly well,’ 
MacGregor said that the gallery will give £100,000 in the first 
year, and will seek extra funds after that. It will also appoint a 


see pD 
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curatorial manager and three researchers. ‘At the end of the first 
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Van Dyck's Portrait of Francois Langlois, jointly owned by the 
National Gallery in London and the Barber in Birmingham 


year we should have a detailed plan and costings,’ he explained. The 
gallery will also start putting its books and periodicals library on-line 

The two schemes have been led by Nicholas Penny, keeper of the 
National Gallery and its Renaissance curator, but the museum is 
keen to make it clear that both will have strong regional leadership 

This is the third regional partnership to be announced in England 
this year. The Tate has aloan scheme with Abbot Hall, Kendal, the 
Castle Museum, Norwich, Sheffield Galleries and Museums Trust, 
the Potteries Museum and Art Gallery, Stoke-on-Trent and the 
New Art Gallery, Walsall. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
has set up a ten-year partnership with Sheffield to develop 
exhibitions together 


Culture used to teach citizenship in Europe 











pilot project has given six European 
museums the chance to help young people 
develop their understanding of citizenship. 

The 2100,000 pilot project, which began in 
February last year, was created by the 
Intercultural Education Partnership, which 
promotes cultures working together, and by 
freelance museums education consultant Hazel 
Moffat. The aim was to spread good practice in 
museums across Europe. 

The EU-funded project involved education 
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staff from the Mary Rose Museum in Portsmouth 
and from five museums in other European 
countries. School-age children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds and ethnic-minority 
groups were invited to take part in activities such 
as problem-solving, mime presentation and 
devising exhibitions. 

The Mary Rose Museum set a scenario in 


which a new museum needed filling with objects. 


The children were asked to choose the objects 
they wanted to keep in the museum. Margaret 


Bunyard, learning development officer at the 
Mary Rose, worked with two schools, one from a 
disadvantaged area. She said the project showed 
the children, including the 5 per cent without 
roots in the area, were protective over items from 
the locality. All were keen to keep a record of their 
culture and history. 

The project will culminate at the end of 
September, with a final meeting of the steering 
group to evaluate the findings and discuss an 
application to the EU for further funding. 

















Photograph: National Gallery, London 
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Visitor numbers are significantly down for the first half of this year. Except in London — so far 





Help! People needed to fill huge new spaces 


ecent statistics show that visitor numbers to 
museums and galleries appear to be in trouble 
at a time when a host of new attractions are 
competing for attention 
The latest Scottish Tourist Board figures suggest 
that overall visitor numbers to museums and galleries 
in Scotland dropped by 15.6 per cent in May this year 
in comparison with the same period last year. Heritage 
sites fared even worse as visitor numbers dropped by 
more than 30 per cent 
The Association of Independent Museums’ (AIM) 
comparative trading survey, which monitors 21 mu- 
seums, has also found an 8 per cent drop in visitor 
numbers in the first half of this year in comparison 
with the same period last year 
Predictably, the millennium has meant that existing 
museums and galleries have had to face competition 
from new visitor attractions. Bad weather and rising 
petrol costs may have also taken their toll, There are 
worries in the sector, however, that the figures reflect 
along-term pattern that could particularly hurt inde- 
pendent museums. Sam Mullins, chairman of AIM 
said that visitor figures had been steady for a number 
of years. ‘In the long term, sustainability and revenue 
will increasingly be the big issues for most museums — 
the position is not going to get any easier,’ he said 
According to property consultants Drivers Jonas, an 
estimated 800,000 square feet of lottery-funded new 
or refurbished exhibition space has been created in 
London alone. The figure was reached by counting 
the amount of new or refurbished exhibition space 
created by £250m in national lottery grants to gal- 


e 


The Lowry in Salford: one of the UK's many new exhibition spaces. Are audiences big enough to go round? 


leres and museums but it does not include major 
new buildings outside London such as the Lowry in 
Salford and the New Art Gallery in Walsall 

New lottery-funded projects could also run into trou- 
ble, according to Mike Jones, head of the culture and 
heritage department at Drivers Jonas. ‘Capital invest- 
ment has been wonderful for the sector, but the new fa- 
cilities then impose a further burden of running costs on 
top of what there is already. If we accept that we are 
dealing with static numbers of visitors, there will be in- 
creased financial pressure on all sorts of museums.’ 

As of next year, museums around London will also 


have to compete with government-subsidised entrance 
charges at the nationals, Adrian Babbidge, director of 
the East Midlands Museums Service, said that there 
could be an impact, particularly in the South East: ‘If the 
whole family can go out more cheaply in London than 
by visiting a local independent museum that charges 
commercial rates, this could be a real issue.’ 

Jones suggested that museums could find extra 
revenue by opening shops or restaurants outside mu- 
seum hours, or by moving reserve collections out of ex- 
pensive city sites to low-rent locations 

Toby Butler 


London galleries are bucking the trend — but is it sustainable? 


Wir many regions are reporting decreased 
visitor numbers, London galleries remain 


cushioned against the worst falls. 

Before the opening of Tate Modern there had 
been fears that other galleries would be hit by its 
anticipated popularity. But many galleries are 
reporting increases, despite the amazing pull of 
Tate Modern, which got 485,000 through the 
door in May and 592,000 in June. 

Those with lottery-funded additions have, 
unsurprisingly, fared better. The National Portrait 
Gallery had 132,000 visitors in May and 105,000 in 
June compared with 59,000 and 82,000 
respectively in 1999. From January to June it is 
already up by 105,000 on the same period last year. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery, which reopened on 25 
May, reported 19,500 visitors over the May-June 
period, up 10,000 on May-June 1998. The 
Wallace Collection, which showed off its 
renovation on 23 June, is reporting that numbers 
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have doubled, pulling 31,000 visitors through the 
door in three weeks. 

Even the National Gallery, which many thought 
would be affected, appears to be holding up. In 
May, numbers were up by 75,000 on last year to 
430,000. Although there was a drop in June — 
from 383,000 last year to 327,000 this year — 
half-year figures are encouraging. The gallery had 
2,355,000 visitors in January-June last year; the 
figure this year is up to 2,574,000. A 
spokeswoman said that this was partly owing to 
the free Seeing Salvation exhibition (26 February- 
7 May), which had 355,000 visitors. To help keep 
numbers up, the National Gallery is collaborating 
with the Tate, which is experiencing the expected 
drop at Tate Britain — down 68,000 in May and 
47,000 in June. A free bus links Tate Modern, Tate 
Britain and the National Gallery while visitors to 
the National Gallery's Encounters exhibition, 
which costs £7, get in free to Intelligence at Tate 





Modern, costing £6, and vice versa. 

Not everyone is faring so well. Aspokeswoman 
for the South London Gallery said that although 
the Tate's success did not affect its visitors, which 
vary from 15,000 to 3,000 over a six-week period 
depending on the show, the gallery had been 
advised not to apply for lottery funding fora 
couple of years. ‘The Tate has mopped up a lot of 
the big sponsors that you need for capital projects. 
We're delighted to see Tate Modern do so well but 
the blanket press coverage meant that smaller 
galleries got obliterated — although that should 
change as everything settles down.’ 

Mark Taylor, director of the Museums 
Association, urged caution in interpreting the 
various sets of figures. ‘It does seem as if some 
museums are suffering. But we should be careful 
about drawing conclusions in a year that has seen 
so much activity and openings,’ he said. 

Jane Morris 
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Skills gap needs plugging 
VV m tn Tt | t r Phe recent Department tor also identified a major area of 
e u S e O u Culture, Media and weakness — new training is 








Sport/Department tor Education needed to produce a worktorce of 
2 conference on museums and skilled communicators and 
id | m | n es rot lifelong learning succeeded in educators. The Group for 
O coa articulating the opportunities and Education in Museums (Gem) 
difficulties facing museums and and Engage (the gallery educators 
galleries in meeting the challenges group) have been involved in 
presented by the governments discussions with the University of 
Just as the government has been encouraging lottery distributors to give emphasis on the learning society. London’ Institute of Educanon 
more money to the UK's coalfield areas, the future of industrial museums Chere are many excellent and Resource, and hope to launch 
and sites — particularly coalmines — has been a growing source of concern. examples of innovative initiatives, two new courses offering focused 
Nowhere is this more true than in Scotland, where heritage sites are in in particular the DtEE-tunded and relevant (not to mention 
danger of rotting into the ground. The Scottish Mining Museum is by far education projects currently being — attordable) training for stat? 
the worst affected, although the sad story of the Carrick is indicative of managed by the Campaign tor involved in delivering learning in 
the difficulties many industrial museums in Scotland are facing. There are Learning Through Museums and museums and galleries. However. 
hopes of some relief when the National Cultural Strategy is published this Galleries. However, this project- such initiatives require 
month. But it is unlikely that the Scottish government will come up with based approach also exposes the commitment: from museum 
enough money to wipe out the problems at a stroke. weakness of the position of managers to invest in their staths 
In Wales, the trustees of the Big Pit Mining Museum and the National museum and gallery education — professional development, and 
Museums and Galleries of Wales took the bold decision to work together how can such projects be from DCMS to support long 
to save the site. Big Pit has the only publicly accessible mineshaft in Wales sustained in five vears time? overdue sectoral training. 
— and no one who has been down will forget it. But even here there are Museums need to move away Gem warmly welcomes the 
fears that a £400,000 funding gap could put paid to a £5m lottery grant. trom the culture of education Learmng Power of Museums 
England is not without its difficulties either. The Lancashire Mining being project- or sponsorship- which deserves to be read by all 
Museum in Salford finally closed in June because Salford City Council was tunded. and to see the learning museum and gallery protessionals, 
forced to find cuts of £13m across all directorates. It was ironic that its clo- experience as being the prime 
sure followed the opening of the massively expensive Lowry down the road. objective of the institutions. Stephen Allen principal curator, tiu 
The National Coal Mining Museum in Wakefield, awarded a £4.4m Your article, An Object Lesson, Grange Museum, and chairman of the 
Heritage Lottery Fund grant last month, is looking more stable than it has (Museums Journal July 2000, p14) Croup for Education in Museums 


for along time — but only thanks to the efforts of its management team. 
Meanwhile, English Heritage and Stoke-on-Trent Council have an- 


nounced that Chatterley Whitfield — historically one of England's most A h ard act to fo | | OW 


important collieries, and described by English Heritage as the ‘most chal- 





lenging’, ie worst, Building at Risk in the West Midlands, will be pre- How appropriate that, of all the was appointed by Nero as 

served. Not that it will be a museum — in 1993 its entire collection was stone monuments in the British procurator of the province of 

sold off when the museum was liquidated. Museum, Suzanna Taverne, the Britannia after the Boudican Revolt 
But there are problems other than money. Industrial enthusiasts are get- relatively recently appointed of AID 60/61 to try and clear up the 

ting scarcer. What happens when all the miners have gone, and a gener- managing director of the British financial problems in the province. 

ation of desk-bound teleworkers takes their place? The best industrial Museum, should be photographed Perhaps there 1s hope atter all tor the 

museums have learned to appeal to a wide range of visitors. English in front of the funerary monument BM in the VAT battle. 

Heritage is known to be interested in a German scheme which has trans- of Cassicanus, found in London 

formed the rusting wrecks that pepper the Ruhr valley. Industrial build- (Museums Journal July 2000, p4). He Peter A Clayton 


ings have been redeveloped for use by classical musicians, rock artists, 
ecological charities and businesses. The result has been hailed as a triumph, 
and may point a way forward for our industrial sites 

@ There will be a conference 30 August-7 September hosted by TICCIH 


on the future of industrial heritage. Contact: cc@conferencecontact.co.uk N EXT MO NTH 


Jane Morris, Editor 











@ Designer culture 
how to stay independent when 
working with brand names 













The Editor, Museums Journal welcomes 


Museums Journal, letters for publication, but reserves ® Experimental culture 
42 Clerkenwell Close, the right to edit them. Quick keeping up to date with the 
London EC1R OPA responses and shorter letters are wellcome wing 

| Fax: 020 7250 1929 more likely to be published. We 


E-mail: jane@museums 
association.org 
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cannot publish anonymous letters. 








Photograph Design Museum 


While it is retreshing to receive 
criticism after the almost 
universal acclaim that has greeted 
the New Art Gallery Walsall from 
over 120,000 visitors and trom 
the press and media, | was 
disappointed by the blunt nature 
of John Stewart-Young’s critique 
(Museums Journal June 2000, p30), 
| do not wish to take issue with 
the detail. much of which 
addresses the understandable 
teething problems of an 
ambitious new building. but 


rather to engage with the broader 


assumptions. There is an implied 
suggestion that there is an 
appropriate architecture that can 
guarantee social inclusion. 

This ts an idea that we reject. 
While from its incepuon the 
New Art Gallery Walsall has had 
the proposal that it would 
accommodate the broadest 
possible audiences as its 
philosophical and political 
foundation, this does not imply 


any compromise in the quality of 


the architecture, which 1s 
unapologetically world-class and 
challenging in its unfamiliarity. 
Museums and galleries at their 
very worst can be hectoring, can 
lead people by the nose and can 
close down rather than open up 
meaning, not least in architectural 
terms. The New Art Gallery 


Walsall attempts to avoid the worst 
ot this condes¢ ending control- 
freakerv by making a dignitied and 
flexible space tor exploration in 
which visitors are at the centre of 
the experience and make their 
own choice of how to use the 
building. 

In this sense it is as much a civic 
space as it is an art gallery and this 
is how itis read by visitors, many 
ot whom have confessed to have 
fallen in love with the gallery. 

We resolutely retute the happy- 
clappy and unsophisticated idea 
that people have to be taken by 
the hand and constantly talked 
(down) to tor them to be able to 
enjoy and feel comfortable in and 
make best use ot public space. 

We aim to ‘dumb up not’dumb 
down’. giving everyone the 
opportunity to experience, and 
have OW nership ot, the Very best, 
whether it be architecture, art or 
service. This is especially important 
in places such as Walsall where tor 
generations local people have been 
Exper ted to acc ept poverty of 
imagination and aspiration. 

If there 1s one slogan. even 
campaign anthem, that might 
characterise the New Art Gallery 


Walsall, it is ‘Champagne For All’ 


Peter Jenkinson, director, |l alsall 
Museums and Galleries 


Look, listen and learn 


| write in response to Stuart Frosts 
letter (Museums Journal July 2000, 
p17) on the accessibility of the 
collections at the Tate Modern. 

One layer of the interpretation ts 
late Audio, the programme 
developed with Acousnguide. The 
ethos is to supplement the text 
labels providing tor those like Frost 
who found them ‘minimal’ and 
who would lke to learn more. The 
tours include the artists talking 
about their work, and responses 
from critics, curators, novelists, 
composers and journalists, as well 
as excerpts of poetry and music. A 
range of tours has been developed 
to suit different audiences: tours 
for children and the visually 
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impaired will be available shortly. A 
specialist architecture tour is newly 
available. and there WW if] sooT) be q 


short directors Cour, 


Marc Jordan, managing director, 


é li onstiguidi 


CLARIFICATION 
Resource would like to make it 
clear that the website men- 
tioned in Diary last month is 
temporary, and that a more 
comprehensive site will be 
developed soon. If you would 
like to comment, please contact 
julie.taylor@resource.gov.uk 











Interpretation on show 


Now 
that is what 
I call Art 








| was concerned to read that Stuart 
Frost visited Tate Modern and 
found little in the way ot helpful 
explanation of the works on show 
Museums Journal July 2000, pty 
Its possible that im the crowded 
first Weeks atter opening he missed 
some of the range of interpretative 
tools that we otter. He dest I ibes 
the text labels as ‘minimal’. though 
in each room displaving works 
trom the collection there is a 300- 
word information panel as well as 
90 word captions tor individual 
works. and in some cases additional 
captions by artists. scientist, critics 
musicians and other 
commentators. We have done out 


best to remove technical terms or 


to explain them where they can't 
be avoided 

Phere are also reading spaces 
Where visitors can browse through 
books and « atalogues, and there isa 
well-equipped drop-in centre 
There are tree daily talks in the 
galleries as Well as an extensive 
programme i! workshops, vents, 
COUPFSCS and lectures tailored to suit 
ditterent audiences. In providing a 
variety of ways of finding out 
about art at Tate Modern we hope 
TO CHCOUT Ae people Ca 4 hoose 
their own style and level of 


engagement 


Jane Burton, omator: imterpretanon, 
litti Modi ri 
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Resource's ‘manifesto’ 





is surprisingly low-key. But 
Neville Mackay tells Jane 
Morris that it will fight to put 


museums on the map 


in like a lamb 
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esource, the council for museums, 

libraries and archives, has only been 

in business for four months. So it 
seems a bit mean to carp about the 
amount of time evervone has waited to 
see its manifesto; but a week, as they say, is 
a long time in politics. Ever since Mat- 
thew, now Lord, Evans took up the chair 
in August 1999, there has been speculation 
about the things that it might do. And the 
longer the wait, the higher the expecta- 
tion that something radical was on the 
cards. So there might be disappointment 
that although the document reveals high 
ambitions, the plan for the vear revolves 
rather flatly around policy reviews and 
the creation of various think-tanks. 

The essence of Resources plan for this 
financial year is fourfold. The first ts 
internal to Resource — reorganisation 
and staffing. The second ts to review re- 
sponsibilities inherited trom Resources 
predecessors — the Museums and 
Galleries Commission (MGC) and the 
Library and Information Commission 
(LIC) — and either develop them or farm 
them out. These responsibilities include 
things such as the museum registration 
scheme and the Victoria and Albert and 
Prism purchase grant schemes. There are 
also plans to prepare research- and statis- 
tics-gatheriny strategies to work out the 
best ways to help archives and develop a 
cross-sector education strategy, 

Then there is the work that the depart- 
ment for culture has asked for. It wants an 
ICT strategy; a report on the best way 
Resource can work with national mu- 
scums, the Public Record Office, and 
regional bodies; a review of the two na- 
tional training organisations, and a feasi- 
bility study on a centre to advise on objects 
that might be of questionable ownership or 
the subject of a restitution request. Finally, 
there is a plan for working with external 
organisations. There will be multi- 
disciplinary think-tanks’ to look at part- 
nerships: there needs to be a regional 
agenda given the emergence of Regional 
Development Agencies and Regional 
Cultural Consortia; an international 
agenda and, of course, a strategy tor how 
Resource will work with the devolved 
administrations in Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. The latest board ap- 
pointment, Alan Watkin, means that with 
Jane Ryder and Mark Jones trom Scotland 
and Maurna Crozier trom Northern 
Ireland, all countries are now represented, 

There are few major budget changes. 
With a combined budget of £22m and 
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many ring-fenced funds, there was lite 
room to manoeuvre. Notable changes in- 
clude an extra £90,000 to the North East 
Museum Council (which has just formed 
aregional museums, libraries and archives 
council) and £300,000 earmarked for 
‘cross-sectoral working in the regions. 

Itis evolution not revolution, at least as 
far as museums are concerned. But 
Resource has high ambitions. if the in- 
troduction trom Evans is anything to go 
by. In it. he says that Resource ‘intends to 
make a difference by changing the content 
within which museums, archives and li- 
braries operate. establishing the UK as a 
world leader in these areas’, 

Neville Mackay, Resource’s first chief 
executive, accepts that there isa lor to do 
if anything like that is going to happen. 
‘We are trying to do three times the work 
of a normal organisation, he said, two 
weeks before the manifesto was launched. 
‘We are carrving forward the legacy of 
MGC and LIC. There’ also a lot of think- 
ing to do about the new agenda and we 
are at a very early stage of that. I don't 
have the exact answers but the process is 
in place and we are trying to work out 
What we stand tor. Then theres all the stut? 
to do with organisational change — get- 
ting our structure right, getting the right 
staff with the right skills. Everyone in the 
organisation ts very stretched, he added. 

The biggest stretch is Money. Resource 
still has no more than the sum of the 
MGC and LIC grants with which to in- 
tegrate museums, libraries and archives. It 





REVIEWS 

» Registration review (see over) 
» Work on cross-sector standards 
generally 


» Create a research strategy 


» Decide what statistical information is 
needed 

» Look at options for outsourcing security 
advice and government indemnity scheme 
casework 

» Review V&A and Prism purchase-grant 
schemes 

» Develop an overall strategy for archives 
» Develop an education strategy and 
cross-sector set of standards 

» Develop a strategy with DCMS for 
cultural content on the internet 

» improve links with national institutions 


has the same old buildings, divided by two 
and a halt miles of tratfic-clogged central 
London, and pretty much the same staff. 
There have been a tew partings (some 
amicable, some not) bur otherwise 
Mackay praises his statf to the hilt. Which 
is fortunate, because he has litle money 
for redundancies should he tind he ts try- 
ing to put round pegs into square holes. 

Itis no secret that Resource really needs 
more money from government, butis be- 
ing publicly cautious in case it does not get 
it. It would be great if we get more, but it 
won't be a total disaster [if we don't] be- 
cause theres a lot we can achieve with 
existing resources, Mackay said. He will 
not be drawn on what he is asking tor, but 
it must be large — as much as £10m 
seems credible. Ifthe government ts seri- 
ous about this organisation it must recog- 
nise that we need more money, Mackay 
added. ‘It is an interesting test of the gov- 
ernment’ resolve towards us. 

Mackay ought to know about govern- 
ment. He has spent most of his career in 
Whitehall. first with the Department of 
the Environment, then education, betore 
becoming a ‘founder member’ of the 
Department tor Culture, Media and Sport 
(DCMS) — rising to become the head of 
Libraries. Information and Archives in 
1997, aged 38, Hopefully this, and Evans’ 
connections, will help — because a lot is 
riding on how well Resource can swing 
government. 

‘The kev to unlocking funding will 


be demonstrating to central and local P 


manifesto promises 


(national libraries, museums and the Public 
Record Office), regional and local bodies 
» Review the Cultural Heritage and 
Information Services National Training 
Organisations 
Commission feasibility study on a cultural 
property advice centre 

Contribute to the Nationa! Information 
Policy 
D Develop and extend the People's 
Network project 


PARTNERS 

» Create multi-disciplinary think-tanks 

» Decide on a regional agenda 

B Decide how to work with devolved 
UK governments 

» Decide on an international agenda 
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- Restoration, conservation and 
reconstruction of field, naval and 
garrison artillary. 

- Complete consultative service on 
all aspects of period artillery. 

- Conservation assessments, proof 
reports and feasibility studies 


16th Century SBML Falconet carried out. 


Our company has been making and restoring guns in 
our Hereford workshops since 1976 - applying both 
traditional and modern methods in the conservation 
and reconstruction of period artillery. 


The conservation of artillery is diverse and complex 
and requires craftsmen skilled and experienced in 
their particular field. Our team is made up of: 
master gunmakers, engineers, toolmakers, cabinet 
makers, wheelwrights, coach builders and saddlers. 


if you would like further information on our services 
or a copy of our free colour brouchure please call us 
or visit our web site at www.johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. 


Email: info@johnsioughoflondon.co.uk. 


4 P & 


—_ s — . 
12 PDR QF. Mk! Field Gun - Lady Meux Battery — 


Old Forge, Peterchurch, Hereford, HR2 OSD. Tel: 01981 550145 Fax: 550506 
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Worldwide Ltd 


Henley River & Rowing Museum 


Firefly System 


Protecting and supporting exhibits effectively 
is only part of the job of a showcase. 


Lighting, properly controlled and directed, 
can turn a merely adequate display into 
something remarkable and memorable. 


At Race, drawing on the experience and 
expertise of 1&CO, one of the country's 
foremost specialist showcase builders, we 
have developed Firefly: a unique range of fibre 
optic lighting systems which offer affordable 
solutions of uncompromising design, quality 
and performance. 


Using Spectraflex harnesses by Schott, widely 
acknowledged as the world’s foremost fibre 
producer, we have designed and developed 
our own range of focusing lamp heads, cable 
management systems and dimmable 
cooled light source packs. 


Whatever your needs, call us: we'll be happy to tell you how 
Race Firefly can shed new light on your exhibits. 


TIMECARE 


=} COLLECTION 


PLANORAMA’ 
ALUMINIUM STORAGE DRAWER SYSTEM 


[he unique patented design of the Planorama* Drawer System allows 
specialist storage of Flags, Maps, Charters and Coins. Lightweight remov- 
able drawers for exhibition viewing in special display frames. Modular 
design means that variable drawer depths can be combined in a single 
cabinet. They are made to measure with a choice of drummed polyester or 
rigid drawer bases using a variety of safe materials. For objects large and 
small Planorama* has the answer. Drawers of 4x 5 metres are possible and 
depths start at 10 mm. Choice of new full width handle or traditional style 
as illustrated. Other features include dust exclusion brushes, hold down 


strips, glass or plastic drawer covers, levelling feet and security locking. 
Customers include:- 


e National Museums of Scotland 
e National Library of Wales 

e Cameron Macintosh Ltd 

. Whitworth Art Gallery 

e British Library 


RY APPOINTMENT Ti 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF INSERVATION STORAGE 
EQUIPMENT AND DISPLAY PRODUCT 
e Science Museum INSERVA TION BY DESIGN LIMITEI 
RE [F ROU 
e Museum of London 


© Post Office Archives 
e Tate Gallery VISIT OUR WEB SITE 
httpJ/www.conservation-by-design.co.uk 


Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston * Bedford * MK42 7AW « Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01234 852 334 

















government that museums can deliver the 
things they want. It is about winning the 
hearts and minds of funding decision- 
makers and showing that museums, 
libraries and archives can deliver on all sorts 
of agendas, he said, "We are going tor a 
medium- to long-term game plan which 
will give museums a higher profile, more 
political credibility and more money. so 
they can get on and do their jobs proper- 
ly.Atthe moment there are many museum 
people who are persuasive advocates, bur 
the sector is very fragmented and divided. 
We should build on our strengths not draw 
attention to our differences. 

Devising strategy will be as important as 
advocacy — especially as Mackay has made 
it clear that he sees Resource as a more 


strategic body than the MGC. Much of 


this year will be taken up with reviews, 
developing strategies and commissioning 
research. Headhunting Stuart Davies 
from the Heritage Lottery Fund to be 
Resource’ head of policy is a coup and 
adds to the positive impression already 
gained by a strong board — with not a 
fragrant aristocrat in sight. Mackay called 
the board “brilliant and Blimp-tree’. 
‘Our role will be empowering, tacili- 
rating, influencing and setting the agenda, 


RESOURCE BUDGET — TOTAL £22M 


Resource has little room to manoeuvre 
unless it can get more money. Of its £22m 


budget, approximately £3.1m goes on staff 


and running costs. Of the rest: 


» Over £4m goes to the Area Museum 
Councils 

» A further £0. 5m goes to the MDA for its 
work on standards, to the Cultural Heritage 
National Training Organisation andto 
ICCROM (a monuments s body) 

» Almost £9. Smis reserved by the 
department for culture for schemes such 3 as 
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Mackav claimed. We will still ensure that 
appropriate arrangements are made tor 
things such as collections care and we will 
continue to commission research on col- 
lections management. But it is quite old- 
fashioned to think of quangos providing 
hand-holding for individual institutions. 

Who will take care of individual mu- 
seums is less clear, The area museum coun- 
cils (AMCs) are having a similar debate at 
regional level as we are having at national 
level. Many are focusing on strategy. which 
makes sense. The cultural agenda is devel- 
oping a head of steam and AMCs have to 
pitch hard. Some are beginning to question 
if the hand-holding model is the most et- 
fective way ahead. Perhaps they should be 
thinking about developing self-help 
arrangements for museums rather than 
providing a “flying doctor” service. A 
sentiment that may cause consternation 
for many smaller museums, 

Resource will have to be persuasive 
in other ways too. Some in the museum 
world remain to be convinced about 
the benefits of working closely with li- 
braries and archives as opposed to other 
heritage. groups. 
Resources agenda also revolves very much 


scientific or arts 


around the governments priorities of 
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‘We'll fight dirty if 
necessary’ — Neville 


Mackay 


Policy — 
in like a lamb 


access, education and social inclusion — 
no bad thing in itself, but dangerous if the 
relationship to New Labour starts to look 
too cosy. ‘But we are not a government 
poodle; Mackay claimed.’l hope it is an ad- 
vantage that | know DCMS well, which 
should make a difference between MGC 
and Resource. I want us to be in there 
fighting hard.We'll fight dirty if necessary. 
Mackay said it was wrong to judge 
Resource just yet. “This is a transitional 
year for the organisation. There are bound 
to be people who criticise us for failing to 
deliver. That happens with all new organ- 
isations because it takes 18 months to two 
years to get into the process of delivery. 
What really counts is that in five, six or 
seven years time that we have changed 
the funding and political climate in which 
the sector operates. 
So Resource may have come in 
meekly, but it will one day roar — at least 
that’s the idea. W 


REGISTRATION 
REVIEW 


The review of the museums registration 
scheme phase II is the first to be instigated 
by Resource. Mackay said: ‘The report is 
quite technical but it is symbolic — it 
shows the way we are working and our 
willingness to look at things and discover 
if they could be done in better ways.’ 

The essence of the report is to speed 
up registration — which covers issues 
such as ownership and care of collections 
— so this phase can be finished by 2001 
rather than 2003. The review, written by 
Adrian Babbidge, director of East 
Midlands Museums Service, and 
Rosemary Ewles, secretary of the 
Committee of Area Museums Councils, 
recommends that there should be no 
change in standards, but that there 
should be a clarification of the 
relationship between Resource and the 
AMCs who operate the scheme. It also 
recommends tightening up a number of 
procedures. 

Laura Drysdale, professional director 
at Resource, said that the important 
thing is that standards will not change. 
Once phase II is over, it is likely that a set 
of cross-sector standards will be 
introduced, including measures of the 
impact of services on visitors. 
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PULLEYS 
INTERACTIVE, 
Segedunum 
Museum, 
Wallsend 


In-service training for Interactive of 
well-head to 


m u S e u m p rofes S i O n a | S demonstrate the 


mechanical 
Museum Studies (Part-time Course) aslap pokiga. 
(MA/MSc/PgDip) 


Producing the most widely recognised professional museum 
qualifications in the world, Leicester's Department of 
Museum Studies has been at the cutting edge of museum 
development for over 30 years. 


The part-time course is delivered over a two- 
year period in a series of one-week modules 
a Tas at Leicester. Part-time students are usually 
contact Christine. «|. employed in museums and are seeking to Recent projects 
Department of Museu further develop their knowledge, skills and Museum of Science — Singapore 


Studie: = 


Leicester University professionalism. Falkirk Museum 





105 Princes $ 
eicester LET MG 
xm Applications are now being considered for 


the start of the course in October. 


Guernsey Museum 
The British Library 
Museum of Scotland 
Seeboard Interactives 


University of 
Leicester exhibition & museum modelmakers 


dams House Dick rave Lane New Malden Surrey KT 3 351 


lel O20 S949 9286 Fax 020 8949 7418 


TEs demourae  ...L4emountable 
~ All Glass, Secure, 
Hiseum serves! Showcase System 


their Millennium 
Exhibition, A.D. TESS offers a revolutionary range of 
2000 and future use 
within the County 

Museum Service. 





user-friendly, high specification, 
demountable showcases which are 





assembled and dismantled in minutes. 
No special tools or skills are required. 
Installed and specified for leading 
museums, TESS has proved to be the 
perfect choice for flexible gallery 
displays, temporary and travelling 
exhibitions and wherever showcases may 
need to be relocated or reconfigured. 


For a discussion and demonstration 
of the benefits and opportunities 
that TESS can offer your museum, 
please call Ray Chaplin or Sonia 
Sewell. 


DEMOUNTABLE 


TESS Ltd, 5 Gernon Walk, Letchworth 
Hertfordshire, SG6 3HW United Kingdom 
Tel: 44 (0) 1462 484444 

Fax: 44 (0) 1462 485515 

E. Mail: tesssystems@btinternet.com 
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Regional museums and galleries 


à are not doing enough to 


market themselves to 


international tourists, 
Matt Barnard finds 





1 ll the hvpe around the 1 Chester, fo he main 1 len [he report pi yut that at le per 
millenmuni, there isa Very serious uso the Managenient of visitor s. For the cent of mternational visitors come to Britain 
marketing operation that aims t st of ti try and the majority ot specifically to visit museums and galleries 

make Britain a prime destination tor in- museums and galleries the difficulty is at The more depressing statistic tor the sector 
ternational tourists. The British Tourist tracting tl tention of tourists av hat tl 


ye the at $ awa) is that they get around 10-11 percent of the 
Authority s (BTA) nuillennium campaign trom the obvious destinations in ' d| nter 
has emphasised both Britains heritag Atcthe moment. mus l galleries 
and its new exhibitions and venues. The ire losi 


result, the BTA hopes, wall be that 27.1 market. one that ts likeli 


milhon people wall visit Britain this vear ? per cent 


` fii fa 
and spend around Z,40.5bn. Who will estimate, :; rding to a report published lt mate t port of ı ; 
benefit from this intlux ot people and st vear by the Museum and Galleries nd galleries in attracting Overseas visi 
money is another matter altogether Commission (now Resource). This is ata ors, and the imbalance in the ret they 

London 1s the gatewav to the UK tor ume when domesti or numbers ar p urther 66 per cent of interna 

most tourists and in peak seasons it can under rea pressure, and the repos onal LOrs Sa m come to Britain 
feel overwhelmed. There are a small num- oes on to suggest that international vis- tor its ‘herita tes and ‘historic/intes 
ber of other cities arou | ountr tors could portant role ine ung tow n vords, a 
uch Edinburgh. York. Oxtord | ting futt nes Internation tors are attracted te 
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R? dale Folk Museum is an open-air 
museum of rural life in Hutton- 
le~Hole, North Yorkshire. It is off the 
beaten tourist track and difficult to 


access by public transport, but gets a 
small stream of international visitors. 
Curator Martin Watts estimates that the 
museum has between 300 and 400 a 
year, around | per cent of total visitor 
numbers, The museum has a markeung 
budget of only £6,000 a year 

Watts savs there are difficulties for a 
small independent museum in dealing 
with internanonal visitors: We do a 
little bit for them: we have a French and 


a German translation of the guidebook 


Britain tor its heritage and culture, of 
country’s museums and gal- 
N MNportantl part 

\ vear on and Terry McCormick. 
author of the report and director ot 
Learning Cultures. which provides train 
me tor the heritage tor, believes that Ins 
central points hold true. "The income 

usculs generate trom mternational 


visitors tar outweihs the investment that 


Is put mto them, he Part ot the thrust 
of the report is that rketing should | 

Integrated wath mamstream management 
of museums, but there is a national 
steer required. There needs to be 


mrt hed, Wi |] IMIOrT I dl OCUS 





A QUESTION OF TRANSLATION 


RYDALE FOLK MUSEUM 


We haven't got Beefeaters and kings and 
queens, but we have a lot of affinities 
with museums in Scandinavia and 
Germany where they have a great folk 
tradition, so I think the foreign tourists 
do enjoy it. I don’t think museums of 
our size do a great deal of niche 
marketing, owing to a rather 
unpalatable mix of lack of money, 
complag ency and Energy levels. We've 
certainly found it prohibitively 
expensive to join in with any 
International promotion. 

But Watts has very clear views on the 
benefits for a small independent 
museum of international marketing 
training, such as the marketing and 
segmentation workshops offered by the 
BTA and Resource:‘That’s the sort of 
proposal which is a complete waste of 
space for a small independent museum, 
because you cannot justify it in terms of 
time and resources, It’s like training me 
to be an airline pilot: I'm never going to 
be an airline pilot but I still want to go 
in an aeroplane. If the tourist board 
were to say to me for example“ We've 
got a Dutch speaker who will write a 
translation of your guidebook and it 
will cost you £20," I would be very 
tempted, because I do know that we get 
a number of Dutch people. I know 
when I've been abroad how much | 
value a good translation of a heritage 
site guidebook. At the moment, if a 
Dutch person comes in, we say “Good 


morning, and thats about it. 


| 
ON a NIO! 


md revional lev | 

This disparity between the income 
generated and the investment received is 
telt at grass-roots level. Martin Watts, the 
curator at the independent Rvdale Folk 


Museum (see 


think we don't blow our trumpets loud 


swe study. comments: ‘| 


enough: people dont come to an area to 
stay in a parucular bed and breakfast 
[heres been a lot of attention paid to the 
promotion ol ICi ommod ition. but we Vi 
never really had a tull crack of the whip. 

Museums such as the Rydale Folk 
Museum are tar more important to cul- 
tural tourism than could ever be retlect 


edin their abthtv to promote themselves 
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Yer. while there mav be a clear need tor 


leadership in this area to make sure mu 
seums are promoted for the benefit of the 
whol 


been prepared to take on that responsibil 


onmunity. no Organisation has 


itv. Over the last vear, Resource and the 
[3] A h IVe togethe ittempted tO rddress 
the issue by setting up a cultural tourism 
group (which includes representatives 
trom Resource. the national tourist 
boards, and the UK arts councils). It 
produces a newsletter. and also provides 
tree marketing and segmentation work- 
shops, though the take-up by museums 
ind galleries has been disappointing 


Martm Sandbach, the BTA’S head of 





i Audience development 


gateway to the r 








«+ 
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of the UK for ma ny 


tourists 
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research, thinks that part of the problem ts 
the atritude some museums have to visi 

tors in general, including international 
ones. He savs: There is a lack of awareness 
ot how this really could affect them. We re 
ata moment of change, and there are still 
those museums that feel that visitors are 
not tor them. As long as vou have that at- 
titude, you re not speaking our language. 

Meanwhile, Jeremy Brinkworth, head 
of campaigns at the BTA, admits that the 
cultural tourism group has not moved 
things ahead as quickly as it might: To be 
frank, the people involved are doing their 
normal jobs as well as trying to spend nme 
making sure that the different sectors are 
talking together, and maybe it is going a 
little slower than we would perhaps like. 

But while it is in the interest of tourist 
organisations to invest in the country’s 
museums. it would be unwise for mu- 
seus to rely on them for leadership. That 
needs to come from within the sector it- 
self. From Resources perspective, indi- 
vidual museums need to make a lot more 
effort to attract international visitors, 
Laura Drysdale, director ot sector and pro- 
fessional services at Resource, savys:*I think 
what we felt was that relanonships be- 
tween museums and tourist offices really 
need to be managed at a regional level, 
that’s where tourist offices have strong 
contacts with area museum councils. 
Frankly, we feel we've done our bit... there 
is a limit bevond which we have to leave 
it to the sector to get on and do it itself, 
and actually I don’t think they are very en- 
ergetic about it. 

Area museum councils (AMCs) are 
looking to local organisanons and regional 
cultural consortia, recently set up by the 
Department for Culture, Media and Sport 
(DCMS), tor new impetus. lan Taylor, 
director of North West Museums Service, 
says Wen e not been able to give that 
[international tourism] a priority among 
all the other tasks we have. I think it is 
now an issue that the regional cultural 
consortia have to think about rather than 
AMCs particularly. 

The nine cultural consortia set up by 
the government at the beginning of the 
year (in England only) are still in the 
process of drawing up their agendas. Janet 
Matthewmian, the DCMS representative 
on the North West Cultural Consortium, 


savs that international tourism 1$ certain- 
lv an issue they are aware of. but warns that 
the consortium is intended to provide 
networks and connections rather than 
leadership. It seems that no one is pre- 
pared to take hold of that baton. 

But there are some very successtul mod- 
els of initiatives targeting foreign visitors. 
Che Japan Forum in the Lake District (see 
case study) contributed to up to 40 per 
cent growth for some of the attracuons in- 
volved,and Liverpool and the Merseyside 
region has a very effective area-wide mar- 
keting programme. If Britain 1s going to 


( apitalise On ti yLITISIN s opportunities, there 
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needs to be many more such initiatives, 
but itis not something individual museums 
can do on their own. Football supporters 
with tattooed beer bellies are not going to 
do much to alert foreign visitors to the 
rich diversity of cultural attractions across 
the UK, but at the moment itis difficult to 


know who 1s 


B Copies of International Visitors to UK 
Museums and Galleries can be obtained 
trom Resources publications 
department. £ 16 plus £,1.25p&p. 

Tel: 020) 7233 4200. Fax: 020 7233 3686. 


E-mail: Henry. girling(@resource.gov.uk 


A PACKAGE DEAL tiesaranrorum 


apanese tourists are attracted to the 

Lake District as the home of 
Wordsworth and Beatrix Potter. In 1995 
the Japan Forum,a public/private 
partnership of 14 organisations, was set 
up to build and sustain the market over 
the long term. Richard Foster, manager 
of the World of Beatrix Potter, was one of 
the prime movers behind the group:‘All 
the museums had been doing their own 
little thing, but with it being such a long- 
haul destination, and expensive in terms 
of translation, it seemed logical that we 
put our heads together and do something 
which was more coordinated. 

‘The key was finding people who 
already knew that the Japanese market 
was important for them; because 


everybody had a stake in the market, 
they were happier to share experience 
and information. And rather than ask 
people to cough up £1,000 and leave it 
to somebody else to do, we've worked 
on a project basis. Probably over the 
year we spent £2,000 each, but it didn't 
feel bad, because we were always seeing 
the benefits. 

‘If I'm selling to group operators, | 
will always sell other people’s museums 
as a package rather than trying to geta 
coach to come only to my attraction. I 
sell a whole day that maybe includes a 
trip on the lake, a visit to Dove Cottage 
and myself, and the other attractions sell 
me, so it’s fairly ingrained in the way we 
work. Last year, we saw an increase of 40 
per cent of group visits. 

“We're also developing an America 
Forum along similar lines, but 
completely separate from the Japan 
Forum, because the important thing 1s 
to be focused. If it is just the Japanese 
you're interested in, it really hones down 
what you do, it’s the ultimate kind of 
segmentation really. South Lakeland 
District Council are the other reason we 
survived, because we had their support 
in terms of officer time and expertise. 


Jim Walker, tourism and arts officer, has 


been to Japan for three years on the trot 
and it was great because he was an 
independent, unbiased person. 
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duty-free donations 


Toby Butler takes a look at the way recent changes in charity tax rules 





could affect charitable museums and galleries 


illustration: Cyrus Deboo 





he government has great expecta- 
tions of its charity tax reforms 
which came into force in April. 
Culture minister Chris Smith has said 
recently that the push by government to 
make public fundraising more attractive 
will be enough not only to encourage 


more giving but‘to change the culture of 


giving to culture’ — to extend the tradi- 
tion of giving in Britain to the arts and 
heritage sectors. A booklet. Getting 
Britain Giving to Culture, was published 
by the Department tor Culture, Media 
and Sport in April and explains the ways 


in Which museums and galleries can take 


advantage of the changes. 
Encouraging cultural philanthropy — a 
way of lite for many Americans —1s a laud- 
able desire. And like it or not, museums and 
galleries will increasingly have to use public 
fundraising techniques as government 
tunding declines. But is the public really 
interested? This vear a survey of 50,000 
households by Mintel.a consumer research 
company, found that arts and heritage 
charines had the least support overall — 
cancer, children and animal welfare top the 
league. Museums and galleries have a long 
way to go betore they have mass appeal. 


But the survey was not all doom and 


gloom. When the respondents were bro- 
ken down into income groups, nanonal 
heritage was the top sector to be sup- 
ported in rich households, with the arts 
close behind, This potential tor tapping 
higher earners could be very significant 
tor the sector in future as it considers how 
to take advantage of the government's 
new tax regime for donations. 

For bigger museums, the tax relief given 
on donations of shares seem to have 
caught the imagination, mainly because 
of its appeal toO big-gift donors 
the fundraisers bread and butter in the 
arts world. Lucy Morrison, director of 
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development at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, describes the shares tax break as 
the most exciting part of the budget. ‘It 
fundraisers can give concrete examples ot 
Income-tax advantages, people start to 
think about philanthropy in a ditterent 
way, she says. 

Pursuing potential share donors has 
barely begun, says Morrison — tundrats- 
ers at the V&A have been caretul to wait 


tor a system to be putin place to deal with 





share gitts betore promoting them 


Morrison says: tis not terribly complex, 
but evervone in accounts and finance 
must understand how it works. 

The changes in gift aid (see box) should 
have a broader appeal to charitable mu- 
SCUTIS of all SIZCS, AS almiost Any cash do- 
nation by a tax payer should quality tor tax 
reclamation. Helen Donoghue, adminis- 
trator of the Charity Tax Ketorm ¢ OUP, 
welcomes the changes, although she savs 
it was a pity that donations of paintings o! 
Intiques were not included More atten- 
tion should be paid to that issue. But 
myone who has a mechanism tor 
fundraising would be well advised to put 
effort into maximising returns from these 
reliefs, she says. 

Creative thinking could also pay divi 
dends. Volunteers or trustees who rarely 


claim expenses could be encouraged to do 


The NACF's 


» The National Art Collections Fund (NACF) 
supported the ‘Free for All’ campaign 
launched in 1997, which resulted in the 
government finding one-off grants to keep 
the British Museum and the Tate Gallery free. 


» A £2m Challenge Fund was announced in 
the March 1998 budget, so that the non- 
charging national museums could maintain 


free admission. Four months later, the 
government announced an ambitious goal 
of universal free access to be introduced in 
DCMS-funded English nationals over a 
three-year period. The first stage of that 
policy saw free admission for children in 
April 1999. The second stage in April 2000 
allowed pensioners to go free. DCMS set 
aside a £30m reserve fund for the third 
stage of the campaign, free access for all, in 
April 2001. But was this adequate 
compensation? Museums would lose 
admissions income and the ability to recover 


so.then gift-aid them back to the museum 





which could then claim the tax benefit 
Pavroll giving is something that tes 
museums have much experience of, and 
up until now payroll schemes have beet 
rare in this country — currently only | per 
cent of employers parucipate. Sophie 
Sutherland, secretary of the National 
Museum Directors Conterence, savs that 
company payroll schemes tended to ben- 


efit charities that were widely supported 


mong employees: | would be surprised if 


museums would fic that sort of protile. 
she savs. John MacAuslan, director ot ad- 
e Natonal Gallery 
igrees: We benefit a great deal trom gitt 





WwIstraAtioONn at t 


aid and tax breaks on shares could be very 
usetul to us — but we don't expect pavroll 
giving to be quite in the same league. 
But before payroll giving is written oft. 
museums should consider the govern- 
ments forthcoming push to make it 
work. Advertising agencies are now com- 
peting tor its £ 2m publicity campaign to 
promote payroll wving to businesses, The 
campaign has been rescheduled from this 
summer to the autumn, which means 
that museums still have time to organise 
a payroll programme to coincide with it 
According to Bill Lane, chairman ot 
Association of Payroll Giving 


thi 
Agencies. the orgamsation that will deliver 


campaign for 


VAT. As a result, the government changed 
the scheme to £1 entry for adults. 


» The VAT obstacle: in the eyes of Customs 
and Excise, charging admission means 
museums and galleries are ‘businesses’ 
which enables them to reclaim VAT. 
Reclaimed VAT can run into millions of 
pounds, particularly where there are large 
building projects. In many cases, it is the 
potential to reclaim VAT that leads 
museums to charge, not the anticipated 
admissions income. 


Bin summer 1999, Engiand’s arts minister, 
Alan Howarth, agreed that the NACF was an 
appropriate independent body to lead a 
campaign on the VAT issue. Howarth 
suggested that the Charities Tax Reform 
Group (CTRG) should be approached for 
technical advice. A draft paper prepared by 
CTRG proposed that the issue could be 








the scheme, museums could raise very sig- 
nificant amounts. The government has a 
target of doubling payroll giving to £,60m 
t vear, Which Lane says Is pretty feeble 

we are looking at 4100m. Museums 
should not miss the opportunity, particu 
larly as the publicity campaign should 
make businesses and the public better in 


formed, he argues. A large number of 
churches have already changed donors 


from covenants to payroll giving 


to take adi intage of the 10 per cent 


vovernment bonus: ‘The Church 
Commissioners have latched on to this 
no end why shouldnt museums do 


the same? he argues 

[here are complications, however, not 
least because the donors employ Cr must 
be registered with the scheme, and the 
money could take up to two months to 
arrive via the pavroll-giving agen 


Wi 


specialists Bell Fundraising, says smaller 


lemina Bell. director of pavroll-giving 





museums and galleries will be better oft 
sticking with standing orders and gift aid, 
with its speed. simplicity and tax 
reclaiming bonus tor the insutunon 

But tor big players, it could be well 
worth testing. it enough resources are de 
voted to it. “Fundraisers might be quite 
surprised not at the response, but at 


the level of giving. It wall be £ 10a month 


VAT reform 


resolved within the framework of domestic 
legislation, by bringing national museums 
within the scope of Section 33 of the 1994 
VAT Act. Under this act, a number of bodies 
such as local authorities, the BBC and ITN 
News are allowed to recover all the input 
VAT they incur, despite being ‘non-business’ 
As they are funded by local or central 
government, it makes no sense for them to 
have to repay VAT out of government funds 
since this is a circular transfer 


» The DCMS approved the idea of 
extending Section 33 in principle, and asked 
the NACF to write a detailed proposal, 
which was presented to the department in 
January 2000. The department is now in 
discussions with the Treasury 


From the NACF's briefing paper VAT, 
Admission Charges, and the Campaign for 
Section 33 
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Museum 


Collections Management Software for Museums and Galleries. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ADLIB Museum features highly comprehensive functionality for professional collections 
management. It has built-in image storage and retrieval capabilities, and options for a thesaurus 
structure as well as for links to external files such as Word and Excel documents, or Internet 
pages. An optional Internet/intranet module is available with advanced search possibilities 
allowing users to browse controlled terminology lists and thesauri. Great care has been taken to 
observe international standards so as to maximise the possibilities for data exchange. At the 
cutting edge of developments in this field, ADLIB /nformation Systems is a member of the 
Consortium for the Interchange of Museum Information (CIMI), and plays an active role in 
developing 239.50 and Dublin Core test systems. 


SIMPLE TO USE 


ADLIB Museum is exceptionally simple to use. Clearly structured screens, consistency of 
operations, and user-definable and context-sensitive help ensure that working with ADLIB is 
always easy and efficient. In addition, the extensive validation lists make for ease and accuracy 
of data entry, resulting in consistent files that form a solid basis for successful data retrieval. 


CHOICE OF VERSIONS 


ADLIB Museum Starter Pack is a compact ‘off-the-shelf application based on the MDA 
SPECTRUM / MGC Minimum Standard. The package incorporates a fully integrated thesaurus and 
offers the possibility of including images in records. 

ADLIB Museum Standard Edition is designed to support SPECTRUM procedures and the CIDOC 
Guidelines for Museum Object Information. The package also features a library/ documentation 
database based on ISBD cataloguing rules. The application can be adapted and extended to suit 
your specific requirements. 

ADLIB Museum Plus comprises the Standard Edition 
plus library / archive functionality to provide 

cross domain searching without 

compromising professional standards. 


For more information please contact: 
Chris Turner or Nazia Ahmed 





SOFTWARE FOR FLEXIBLE COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT 


rather than £10 a vear. There is more ad- 
vantage now than there has ever been 
now is the time to do it, she says. 

But for institutions that rely on corpo- 
rate donations, the changes in rules to 
company giving (see box) could have an 
adverse effect. Stephen Burgess, charities 
director at chartered accountants Sattrey 
Champness, is worried that companies 
are already donating less. ‘Companies are 
not changing the amount they make the 
cheque out for, they are sull paying 
£1,000 for example, when what they 
should be doing is paying 1.280 to the 
charity and deducting this from their gross 
taxable profits. 

Last month the subject was brought up 
in the House of Commons, when the 
chancellor was asked to explain why the 
Industrial Careers Foundation, which re- 
lies on business donations, expected to 
lose £5,000 in this way. Gordon Brown 
did not answer directly,simply stanng: We 
have made it easter than ever tor compa- 
nies to give money to charities. So muse- 
ums and art galleries relying on business 
sponsorship may have some tricky ex- 
plaining to do if the chief executive wants 
to donate the usual round figure and is not 
aware of the new rules. Sadly, it seems the 
government has made it more awkward 
than ever tor charities to take money trom 
businesses 


The Budget was also significant tor 


Charity Tax 


» Payroll giving: no limit on the amount 
employees or pensioners can regularly 
donate from their wage/pension (previous 
limit was £1,200). The government will add 
10 per cent to the donation for the next 
three years. The donor gets tax relief on their 
donation. An Inland Revenue £2m publicity 
campaign should be launched in August. 


» Gift Aid (gifts of cash by individuals): any 
donation from a taxpayer — no matter 
what size — will be eligible for income tax 
relief (the minimum amount used to be 
£250). To qualify, the charity must keep 
records linking the payment to the donor 
for at least three years and the donor must 
declare in writing, orally or via the internet, 
that they want their tax to be reclaimed by 
the charity. The charity must keep a record 
of this declaration. So if a donor gives the 
museum £100, you will actually get £128 
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what it did not include. The whole issue 
of VAT has been side-stepped, which has 
made the government vulnerable to the 
accusation that any benefit from the tax 
breaks will be more than off-set by the 
£400m charities pay in VAT, not least 
museums and art galleries. 

Lobbying for VAT retorm has been 
stepped up, but only the biggest national 
museums seem to be getting anvwhere. 
Alison Cole, head of communications at 
the National Art Collections Fund, which 
has been leading the campaign tor tax re- 
form (see box, p23), says the campaign has 
had to be tightly focused on for national 
museums, which are funded by central 
government, to take account of the VAT 
Act they are seeking to change." We are 
not negating other sectors, but their ra- 
tionale must be argued separately, she says. 

Even with influential museums like the 
British Museum threatening to introduce 
charging unlessVAT is retormed, progress 
is slow and many are doubttul that the 


[reasury will listen. Cole says:‘It is going 


— if you have a good filing system. 


» Gifts of shares: the donor will not be liable 
for the capital gains tax due on the shares if 
they have increased in value. The donor can 
also get full income tax relief: eg, a higher- 
rate tax payer gives £10,000 in shares, 
which have gone up in value by £5,000 
since they bought them. The donor saves 
£2,000 in capital gains tax as well as getting 
£4,000 off their income tax bill, so a 
£10,000 gift costs the donor just £4,000. 


» Company donations must now be made 
gross; ie, charities cannot reclaim the tax. 
The onus is on the company to claim tax 
relief when calculating profits for 
corporation tax. Effectively, museums will 
have to ask companies for 28 per cent more 
than they would usually give, and tell them 
to claim the extra money back later. 


to be a long campaign, but I hope we will 
have some news by the autumn, Itis likely 
to be an even longer haul for the other 
museums and galleries, so perhaps the 
time is ripe to get serious about fundrais- 


ing from the public. 


BD The Charity Tax Review applies to 
England and Wales only 




















Review summary 


OTHER CHANGES INCLUDE: 

» Smaller institutions can trade without 
paying tax on profit or forming a separate 
trading company if the turnover does not 
exceed £5,000 or 25 per cent of ‘total 
incoming resources’, if less than £50,000 


» Up to 15 fundraising events each year 
will not be subject to VAT, provided they 
do not distort competition with 
commercial providers. The events can be 
internet-based. All small-scale events with 
gross takings of under £1,000 in one week 
are exempt. 


» No VAT on supplies of charity 
advertisements (including recruitment) in 
all media, or on design and production of 
such advertisements. Overheads for a 
museum producing its own advertisements 
will not qualify. 
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Italy's ghost 
museums 


Visitors are few and far between, and museums are losing money 


hand over fist. But the locals still love them, says Judi Caton 


n February this year, the Italian na 
tional daily newspaper la Repubblica 
told the story of an archaeological 
museum in Marianopoli, Sicily that is 
open every day but viewed only by its 


ten staff. Itc 


alled ita ‘ghost museum’ — 
a phantom to which no one goes 

In January 2000 the Marianopolli 
museum had only six paying visitors 
and in the whole of 1999 issued only 
243 tickets. Nor are free entrants (EU 


citizens under 18 and over 60) beating 
a path to its door. The staff counted 
only 23 in January, and 63 all last year 

Museums need money, whether or 


not anyone goes to them. In 1999 the 


) 


museum took £313 and cost £263.870 
mostly in warders’ salaries: a princely 
£862 per visitor, give or take a few 
pence. Alarming as this may seem 
Marianopoli has another museum, an 
ath ` yora sla. 5 A m 3 F F ™\ th Fj ArT 
etnnograpnic one run Dy the town 
council (the first is run by the regional 
state archaeological office). This is 
similarly poorly attended (nine people 
n January 2000) and equally well 


ittendants) 
If locals do not set 


kd 


statted (Sever 
foot in the 


museum, they still ippear to care pas- 


l 


sionately about it. The mayor speaks 
proudly of having more cultural insti- 
tutions per 1,000 people than in Paris, 
and threatens to chain himself down 
in the tow! auare it his p ans are re 


viewed. Meanwhile, the council's chair 


of culture declares that the council will 


barricade the roads if the regional 
archaeology service considers closure 

At the same time, the Italian Cultural 
Ministry is becoming more explicitabout 
access to cultural organisations, and mu 
seums in particular. Chris Smith's coun- 
terpart, Giovanna Melandri, wrote in 
another daily newspaper that the ‘prin- 
cipal objective of every cultural institu 
tion must be to facilitate and widen 
access to culture, not just to strengthen 
the relationship between citizens and 
their artistic and cultural heritage, but 


also to increase demand’. That sounds 


very familiar to us, if not to rural Sicily 
From the British perspective, we 
could no doubt offer several ways for- 


ward for the museums of Marianopol 





We would merge them, restructure 


them, market them, introduce local 
A1udience-led 


Best Value 


No doubt some of this 


direction, interactivity, 
programmes, evaluation 
and tne like 


LAs i 
WOU 





d increase the involvement of 
some citizens with the museum. and 


maybe bring in some tourists. But in 





Marianopoli, museums provide at least 


17 local jobs. Would the sacking of lo- 
cal people to bring in new skills and re- 


orient the museums improve socia 





inclusion ? We would do wel not to lose 


sight of the fact that many museums, in 
the UK asin Marianopoli, represent par- 
ticular communities, real and diverse 
people for whom a national policy wil 
not necessarily Wor k VVeE sh uid also do 
well to remember that people still value 
museums as safe havens for their cul- 
ture and heritage 

Another Italian concern is the so- 


called ‘effetto giubileo’ 


or millennium 
effect. As in Britain, Italy's cultural 
honey-pots were expecting a vast influx 
from home and abroad. But it never 


A tie f Y ` r 
came. While Romans are 


ndeed suf- 
fering streets blocked by coaches and 
straggling groups, the incomers were 
pilgrims attending the events staged by 
the Roman Catholic church. Some 
29.4m pilgrims are now expected in 
Rome this year while museums and 
sites are experiencing reduced admis- 
sions almost across the board. Only the 


Vatican Museums have registered a rise 


a 


In admissions since Jan jary 2000. Pope 
two, Culture n l, you mient say 
Museum people and journalists say 
that this is the result of months of pro- 
paganda which convinced the public 
that attractions would be so packed 
that they stayed away. In Rome, the re- 
cently refurbished Palazzo Massimo 
with the wondertul frescoes from the 


house of Livia showed figures down 





The Uffizi, Florence, strangely empty in January this year 


53.4 per cent in January and 59.2 per 
centin February compared with 1999 
New displays did not save the Palazzo 
Altemps (down 56.2 per cent and 28.4 
per cent) or the Palatine Museums 
(down 15.5 per cent and 39.9 per cent) 
and not even the traditional historic 
sites such as the Baths of Caracalla 
(down 20.8 per cent and 1 
cent) bucked the trend. The Uffizi in 
Florence, the scene of year-round 


queues, was weirdly (and gloriously) 
empty, 23.9 per cent down in January, 
and the Palazzo Ducale in Venice lost 
15-20 per cent of its usual visitors in 


the same month. Cultural tourists and 
Italians alike, itseems, are avoiding the 
whole millennium shindig 

in Italy, as in Britain, the millennium 
year has seen public money made 
available for projects of national im 
portance as well as tor local commun 
ties. In Rome, many palazzos housing 
museums have been refurbished, while 


the area around St Peter's and the 


ovely Campo di Fiori have been reno- 


vated. The completion of other pro- 
as the Palazzo Braschi 
nousing the Museum ot Rome which 
was declared unsafe years ago, are still 


aited 
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open? Will they too suffer from the 


eagerly aw 
they do when they 
effetto giubileo’? It hardly matters in 
the short term. The opportunity was 
bu d- 


taken to invest in fine existing 


unseen collections, 
public and national benefit. Italy’s cul- 
| be there 


II the 





tural millennium projects wi 
millennium, So w 


Tate Modern, the Royal Geological 


Hardwick 





Society of Cornwall Museum 





Hall, Chesterfield and Towneley Hal 
Museum in Burniey, and the many 
other well-judged and much-needed 


refurbishments in Britain 


MSCH colstiutait 
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Art-for-expertise scandal 


The Louvre puts looted Nigerian sculpture on display. Felicity Heywood reports 


frica continues to make head- 
Av: in the international pursuit 

of looted archaeological objects. 
In June, a ‘Red List’ of at-risk African 
objects published by the 
International Council of Museums 
(Museums Journal July 2000, p11). 
Now, two pieces of Nok sculpture — 
African artefacts, included on the Red 
List — have been discovered on show at 
the Louvre's Pavillon des Sessions. And 
it appears that the Nigerian and French 
governments entered into a written 
agreement to seal the trade. 

In June, the Art Newspaper reported 
that two years ago, France's President 
Jacques Chirac approached the 
then-president of Nigeria, General Ab- 
dulsalami Abubakar, seeking approval 
to purchase the Nok pieces. Chirac 
revealed in the request that he knew the 
pieces had been ‘illegally exported to 
Brussels by a private dealer’. The Nigerian 
government sought the advice of the 
National Commission for Museums and 


was 


Monuments (NCMM), a body closely 
related to the Nigerian government. Its 
position was simple — the sculptures had 
been illegally exported from Nigeria and 
‘therefore remained the legal cultural 
property of Nigeria’, and it concluded 
that Interpol should be informed. 

But Nigeria came under civilian rule 
last year. The newly elected president 
overturned the ruling made by the 
NCMAM and worked out a deal with the 
French. The deal was that Nigeria would 
give the go-ahead to France to purchase 
the pieces from the Brussels dealer in 
return for technical assistance to 
Nigeria's museums, This included ex- 
change of publications, organising bi- 
lateral conferences, and exchanges of 
researchers, conservators and teachers: 
cultural heritage in exchange for exper- 
tise. A fair trade? The two Nok pieces, 
along with a Sokoto sculpture (reported 
to have been bought under similar 
circumstances), were handed over to 
France by the Nigerian president per- 


Fair shares 


Ratan Vaswani finds that a cooperatve approach helps museums 
in the Netherlands get the best out of their collections 


coffee shop on every corner in 
downtown Amsterdam might con- 
vince you that Holland is full of junkies, 
but the use of hard drugs is much lower 
than in Britain, even though the Dutch 
take a more liberal attitude to cannabis. 
A pragmatic approach has paid divi- 
dends in Holland's museum policies too. 
Take the Delta Plan. In 1989 the Dutch 
government admitted that a significant 
amount of Holland's heritage was on 
the verge of irreparable damage. It in- 
stituted an ambitious stock-take of mu- 
seum collections, archives and historic 
buildings with a view to identifying the 
areas most in need of salvage. Holland 
now has one of the most complete na- 
tional-collections databases in the world. 
This knowledge has enabled them to 
develop the concept of ‘Collectie 
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Nederland’ — the Dutch Collection. 
Since 1997, all collections in public 
museums are regarded as belonging to 
asingle whole. The aim now is to rotate 
parts of this collection around the 
country — a policy already in existence 
for performing arts companies. The 
Dutch Museums Association (NMV) re- 
cently announced that it will promote 
greater coordination of an intensive 
programme of loans and exchanges 
that should bring the best of Collectie 
Nederland to more people. 

The benefits of the policy are on show 
at the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Its Glory 
of the Golden Age exhibition brings 
together a sumptuous collection of Dutch 
masters and sets the Rijksmuseum's 
own collection of Rembrandt and 
Vermeer in a more complete context. 


sonally. Since the exchange the NCMM 
has undergone a change in leadership 
and it is not clear if they will continue to 
call for the return of the statues 

The Nok terracotta sculptures are 
2,000 years old and are covered by 
Nigerian laws which make it illegal to 
sell, export or transfer such artworks. 
They were bought by a Brussels dealer 
who, it is claimed, sold them for 
$360,000. The pieces are included in a 
display at the Louvre which was inau- 
gurated by Chirac in April 

Although the International Council 
of Museums has never officially asked 
for the removal of the Nok pieces from 
the Louvre, the president of ICOM has 
sent a letter to the French minister of 
culture asking for clarification, To date, 
an answer has not been forthcoming. 
Manus Brinkman, secretary general of 
ICOM, said last month: ‘We will wait a 
while for that answer to come before 
further action is considered.’ 

But to muddy the waters further, a 


Glancing over the listings in the 
Dutch press, one is struck by how eq- 
uitably the Dutch share their cultural 
resources. Generosity and common 
sense undperpin ‘collectiemobiliteit’ 
(collections mobility) which, like 
‘access’ and ‘social inclusion’ in Britain, 
is one of those phrases that recurs fre- 
quently when the Dutch talk about 
museums. It reflects a holistic approach 
that goes beyond the notion of collec- 

Related to this is a re-evaluation of 
attitudes towards disposal, which many 
outsiders mistakenly believe threatens 
the integrity of Dutch collections. True, 
all but one of the 400 delegates repre- 
senting most of the country's museums 
(including its 17 nationals) voted at a 
conference last November in favour of 
greater flexibility to dispose of items, not 
only by transfer between museums, but 
also, after careful consideration, by sale 
out of the public domain. New guide- 
lines are being trialled but Renée van 
Kempen, secretary of the NMV Ethics 
Committee, is at pains to point out that 
whatever happens, Holland will not be 
selling off its greatest treasures. Those 





One of the looted Nok sculptures 


week after the inauguration of the col- 
lection, the Nigerian embassy in Paris 
acknowledged that the Nok pieces were 
put on the Red List by ICOM and a 
spokeperson said: ‘We warn individuals 
or groups against the purchase, sale or 
export of these Nigerian artworks.’ 


Felicity Heywood is MJ's staff writer 


items which it is envisaged may be dis- 
posed of are mainly not unique, are of lit- | 


tle or no historic, cultural or sy 


inpotan and kove eria A ` 


ums more by chance than by design. 
The disposal debate was stimulated by 
proposals put forward by local govern- 
ments in Rotterdam and the Hague, who 
also wanted to sell, respectively, a Rothko 
their municipal museum collections. None 
of the sales went through, but as a result 
of discussion, there are now clearer guide- 
lines on the exceptional circumstances in 
which sale of items to a private collector 
might be considered. These will be 
addressed in a revised code of ethics which 
the NMV hopes to issue towards the end 
of next year and which will broadly 
coincide with revised ICOM and UK 
codes. Annemarie Vels Heijn, director of 
NMV, takes a sanguine approach to the — 
wiciepresertalion of Oe a 


disposal. ‘Our actions are not out of step — 


with other countries, but we are a step 
ahead of them in our thinking,’ she claims. 





Ratan Vaswani is the MA's 
Ethies Adviser 
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A museum 
without walls 


Helena Friman describes a project in Stockholm that has turned 
the whole city into a living museum 
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ne of the most important is- 
sues for the future of 

European museums is their 
relationship with the public. Com- 
petition for people's attention has be- 
come extreme and museums must vie 
with many different visitor attractions, 
from the entertainment industry to 
enterprises selling clothes, gifts and fur- 
niture. For most museums, it is no 
longer enough to open well-designed 
exhibitions and employ talented mar- 
keting staff. They must adopt a new 
Strategy and use their resources with 
the public in a more creative way 

At the end of 1996, Stockholm 
Education, an unusual museum-related 
project, was launched. It was created 
for the city’s front-line workers such as 
police, traffic wardens, library staff, bus 
drivers, taxi drivers, ticket collectors, 
street cleaners, restroom attendants and 
firefighters — all of them working in and 
around the streets of Stockholm, main- 
taining the city’s infrastructure 

The project offers a system of tailor- 
made courses, as many as there are 
different kinds of professions. Each 
course is strongly linked to the experi- 
ences of participants and their role in 
the city. The starting point for every 
course is a close study of the history 
and development of the city from the 
13th century, when it was founded, up 
to the present day 

The opening session takes place in 
Stockholm City Museum. The group 
then moves on to the streets. The city is 
a great museum, a great educational 
instrument. It is free of charge and in 
constant evolution, both confusing and 
full of knowledge, experience and 
adventure. And it has many visitors, 
excellent restaurants, and a very high 
ceiling. 

As part of the project, we search the 
city together. We hunt for traces of 
those who lived there before us. We 
get into old amusement palaces and 
cinemas, now transformed into Free 
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Churches or computer shops. We use 


churches, parish houses, restaurants 
and libraries as informal seminar rooms. 
We are given free access to many insti- 
tutions, and the city is opened up for 
our groups in such a way that partici- 
pants regard Stockholm as a place that 
belongs to them 

Do the museums and cultural insti- 
tutions become superfluous? No, but 
they change their role and become 
Starting-points for learning, banks of 
knowledge, and places of support and 
warm shelter. And most important, they 
get visitors who did not think of going 
there before 

For many years | worked as an edu- 
cator in Stockholm City Museum, 
where we used the museum as a base 
for exploration of the city. In the 1960s, 
when | chose to become a museum 
worker, the work was relatively free, 
inteliectually rich and creative, with 
strong links to interesting, sometimes 
wild, people and ideas. Sometime in 
the 1990s, | realised that my job had be- 
come meeting-bound and almost pure- 
ly administrative. So it was tempting to 
leave the traditional museum world and 
try to build something new, amuseum 
without walls in the streets of Stock- 
holm. | wanted to develop experimen- 
tal methods of working with the public 





and to reach people in new ways. The 
greatest challenge was to develop a cul- 
tural project with a minimum of ad- 
ministration, premises, meetings and 
equipment, and a maximum of flexi- 
bility and closeness to the partner insti- 
tutions and participants 

What happens to the participants? 
Starting with a rather weary ‘wait and 
see’, sometimes almost hostile attitude, 
they develop a growing interest and en- 
gagement. As the programme continues 
they become more and more conscious 
of the fact that they themselves are kind 
of ambassadors for the city, and that 
they play an important role. The aim is 
not to train them to become guides but 
to arouse their curiosity in the city and its 
culture. With greater knowledge they 
can feel confident and at ease when 
stepping over from the purely profes- 
sional side of their work to a more 
cultural and user-friendly role with resi- 
dents and tourists. Many participants 
say that the courses have reawakened 
their interest in learning and enhanced 
their pleasure in their jobs 

One of the project's features is a 
desire to break down cultural and insti- 
tutional barriers. Another is to chal- 
lenge common museum prejudices 
about who is and whois not ‘excluded’ 
— maybe it is the traditional museums 





Streetlife: Policemen and women, 
bus drivers, ticket collectors, 
librarians, restroom attendants, ti 
drivers and traffic wardens are jus 
some of the different workers 
participating in Stockholm Educat 


that are excluded by those who che 
not to visit them? The project sh 
confidence in the intellectual caps 
of all people 

Stockholm Education tries to den 
strate that museums do not consi 
buildings with collections, exhibit 
and staff. The museum at its be 
something much more importar 
world of objects and memories, a 
of feeling and a way of thinking, ap 
of stories and ideas. It is a natural 
cultural history, it fosters the art 
living, and it is a place for debate ¢ 
the issues connected with the soc 
we live in. Museums in this sense 
exist to some small degree in the bi 
ing we call a museum. But most of | 
resources and nourishment are t 
found outside the museum walls, ir 


communities of which they are pai 


Helena Friman is a cultural and 


histori al edit ator and consultant 


» Stockholm Education got a flying 
start thanks to the selection of 
Stockholm as the 1998 Cultural 
Capital of Europe. It is also now on 
five partners in a joint museum pre 
funded by the European Union's 
Socrates programme, Museums, 
Keyworkers and Lifelong Learning 
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Contemporary Craft 
Co-ordinator 


Sc.5-Sc.6 (£15,210 - £18,372) 





The Tate is the custodian of the National Collections of British and of 
Modem Art. We are recruiting for three positions within the Collections Wolverhampton Arts and Museums Service 
Management Department, based at our newly completed fine art store 
in Southwark. These positions call for proven experience in the field and 
excellent organisational skills. 


Bilston Craft Gallery is the metropolitan craft gallery for the West Midlands. 

itis grant aided by the RAB, and is expanding its exhibition space. Bilston needs 
an experienced and creative crafts and exhibition specialist to work within a 
tight-knit and professional team in order to: 


Operations Manager 
Starting salary range: £18,575 - £20,55] 


You will be responsible for all aspects of site management inciuding 
security, buildings systems and maintenance, access and health & 
safety. You will share in drafting and irnplementing site policy on these 
areas, in addition, you will be responsible for planning and 
communicating art handling operations within the site, helping to plan 
and organise storage spaces and movements of works of art. 


x improve on a high quality craft exhibition and touring programme 
* seek to extend the audiences through access and interpretation 


An arts degree and Museum/Gallery training and qualifications are essential. 
Closing date for applications Tuesday 15 August. 


For details and an application form please write to. or ring The Director of Leisure Services, 
Civic Centre. St. Peter 5 Square, Wolverhampton wv 1S}. Tel. 01902 55514) 


Minicon Teriphone users only e WOLVERHAMPTON 
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You will have proven experience in buildings management and in art 
handling to a high specification. You will have excellent interpersonal 
skills, a good record of management and be able to lead and inspire a 

wide range of professional staff. Ref. CSCMO20 


Operations Administrator 
Starting salary range: £12,560 - £13,992 


Supporting the Operations Manager, you will be responsibie for the day 
to day administration of the site. Along with general office duties you 
will be the first point of contact for staff and visitors and be responsible 
for accounts administration 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE 
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With a minimum of two years’ office administration experience and AN D EDU CN TION 
good database skills, you will be confident in dealing with building 
operations and financial procedures . You will have excellent 
interpersonal skills and enjoy working as part of a team. A knowledge 
of art terminology is desirable. Ref. CSCMROO2 


£28,819 - £32,647 + benefits 


Historic Royal Palaces manages, maintains and presents to the public 
five of themost important historic buildings in the country ~ 
The Tower of London, Hampton Court Palace, Kensington Palace 


Collection Registrar 
Starting salary range: £14,720 to £16,340 


State Apartments, the Banqueting House Whitehall and Kew Palace. 


This role is responsible for the safe keeping and accurate recording of the Curatorial Department. The post carries responsibility for 
all works in store including inventory, appointments to view and 
organising shipments to and from storage. in addition, tne post 
organises long term loans into the Collection including liaison with 


landers, transportation arrangements and documentation. 


managing a dedicated service for schools at Hampton Court, 
Kensington Palace and Whitehall, and devising, advising on and 
implementing interpretation projects-and improvements across all 
five sites. 


You will have at least two years experience of managing museum The successful candidate will have a good degree in history, p 
collections including a knowledge of storage conditions, 
documentation, and the care and transportation of works of art. A high 
level of attention to detail is required as well as good communication 


skills. Ref. CSCMROI2 


heritage management or a closely related subject, a sincere interest 
in historic buildings, good communication skills and the 
knowledge, business experience, imagination, vision, flair and 


The Head of Interpretation and Education manages a section of 
$ 


organisational capacity to manage and develop the services of fered. 


For an application pack, please send an A4 stamped addressed 
envelope, quoting the appropriate reference, to: 


To request more information and an application form, please call our,24 hour 
Susan Walsh, Tate, Millbank, London SWIP 4RG. foe! 


answerphone on 020 8781 9770. Please quote reference 420. 


Closing date for completed application forms: 7th July 2000. | Closing date: 31 July 2000, Historic Royal Palaces, Personnel & Dev elopment 
Department, Apartment 45, Hampton Court Palace, Surrey KT 8 SAU, 


eis working towards equal opportunities ere l i i E Y: 
Historic Royal Palaces is a registered charity and an equal opportunities employer 
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Recruitment 
Advertising 
Information: 


Rates: 

Recruitment: 

£50 per single column 
centimetre. 
Invitation to Tender: 
£30 per single column 
centimetre. 

A 10% discount is 


available for Museums 


Association 
Institutional 
Members. 


Column widths: 
46mm 
97mm 
148mm 
200mm 
Maximum depth: 
280mm 
Booking deadlines: 
Museums Journal: 
19tH of month ~~ = 
preceding publication. 
Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 
Oth of month of 
publication. 


Copy deadlines: 
Museums Journal: 

12 noon, 20th of month 
preceding publication. 
Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 

12 noon, lOth of month 
of publication. 


Please note: 

all copy dates quoted 
are for 100% artwork, 
copy to be set should 
arrive 2 days prior to 
deadline tọ enable 
proofing. 


Publication dates: 
Museums Journal: 
6th of the month. 
Museums. Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 
17thof the month. 


For more information 
piease call our 
Advertising Team on 
020 7250 1997. 








National Museums & Galleries on Merseyside (NMGM) is responsibie for the management of 8 


institutions combaini ing Ou standing collections of national nnportance in the areas of art. his kory and 
SCIENCE, 


The Liverpool Museum is currently being restructured to reflect the needs of the new museum being 
created as a resul of NMGM 2001, NMG M's major Heritag e Lottery Fund capital project. Two new 
departments are being created ~ Collections Access and E ‘whibitions concentrating on front-of-house 
activities and will be balanced by the Collections Management & Research departments for 
Humanities & Science, 


HEAD OF EXHIBITIONS 
Salary - £20,680 


We are seeking an energetic, creative professional to head up the new Exhibitions department 
charged with initiating, sourcing and prov iding an innovative and lively temporary exhibitions 
programme to deliver Liverpool Museum’s business targets. Reporting to the Kee per you w Hl bea 
ema of the museum’s Senior Management Team and must have knowledge of the museums and 
heritage sector, project management and exhibition organisation experience. You should be able to 


demonstrate excellent planning and interpersonal skills. 


EXHIBITIONS OFFICER 
Salary - £15,975 


You will support the Head of Exhibitions in the delivery of the temporary exhibitions programme at 
Liverpool Museum, deputising wher necessary. A graduate m either humanities or science with 
project management experience, vou should be flexible, well organised, a good communicator and 
perform well under pressure. 


The Technical Services Section is based at the Conservation Centre. Applications are invited for the 
following positions within this small team of technicians involved with the preparation and 
installation of object mounts for NMGM 200] displays. 


SENIOR TECHNICIAN 


13 month Fixed term contract 
Salary £13,000 


TECHNICIAN 
Fixed Term contract until 30th April 2002 


Salary £10,500 


Working with a small team of technicians, based at the Conservation Centre. The main duties of the 
posis w aT be the design and manufacture of high wee display mounts and armatures, custorn 
made to suit a diverse range of museum artefacts. The senior technician will also be invelved in the 
installation of objects for exhibition in collaboration with Conservators and Designers. 


Experience in using engineering and woodworking machinery is essential for both posts, as is the 
ability to read and we ork from detailed drawi Ings. The working knowled ge of a wide range of 
materials and associated relevant C.O.5.H.H. and Health and Safety legislation is vital. 


To succeed in the senior role, vou should preferabh ly have had experience in the safe handling of 


museum objects, following conservation principles and guidelines, and an appropriate qualitice ation 
and/or experience in pattern making and model making is desirable 


For further details and an application form please send a postcard clearly stating which past vou are 
appiving for, your name and address to: Numan Resources Department, PO Box 33, 
27 Dale Street, Liverpool L69 3LA. 


The closing date for receipt of appheations is Monday 31 Juby 2000. 


NMOML is striving to be an Equal Opportunities Employer. 
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Recruitment Advertising Deadlines 
Museums Journal NÈ} Norfolk Museums Service 


The next deadline for Recruitment advertising t amt Server of tee County and Until Enies 
in the Museums Journal wil be: 


Midday Wednesday 19th July 2000 for the August issue ED | | CATION OFFICER 
The publication date wili be 6th August 2000 


Auseum Journal Recruitment Supplement Cultural Services Department 
The next deadiine for the Recruitment Supplement will be King's Lynn Museum £17,220 : £18,372 
Midday Thursday 10th August 2000 7 p i 
The publication date will be 17th August 2000 Applications are invited for the post of Education Officer based at King’s Lynn 


For further information please contact our advertising team on Museums, but working at the Ancient House Museum, Thetford one day per week 


020 7250 1 997 and in other museums across the County on occasions, You will make a major 


contribution to the development and provision of the lifelong learning function of 
Norfolk Museums Service, 

Your wide remit will include formal education programmes. family events. 
community outreach and gallery interpretation. 

You will join Norfolk Museums Service at an exciting time of change and 
Opportunity, 


Arts & LEISURE DIRECTORATE 


You will play an active role in the multi-disciplinary teams developing exciting and 
innovative permanent and temporary displays. You will also participate in training 
programmes for Museum intepreters and volunteers. 





MUSEUM & ARCHIVE SERVICES You will have museum and teaching experience. You will also have excellent 

. communication skills, flexibility. enthusiasm and commitment to museums as 
Ed ucation Manager providers of helong learning. 
PO1, £22,194 - £23,913 pa Ref: AL/MUS28 For further information and an application form please send a large (A4) 
stamped (41p), self addressed, envelope to Personnel Administrator, 
Cultural Services Department, Rm B18, County Hall, Norwich (marked 
C$D:00:5 1). 
Closing date: 12.00 noon on Monday 31st July 2000. 
The core aim of the whole service is to encourage and enhance à l i i _. Comunittedia — 
learning, both within and outside the museum. You will | Interview date: 10th August 2000. | Equal t PUES 
therefore be an energetic and positive person, committed ta | 
developing the learning experiences of our many audiences 
through the use of collections. You must also be able to 
respond to the training needs of staff within the museum. 


Within an innovative and demanding Service, this post offers 
exciting opportunities for someone with vision and the ability 
to work within cross-disciplinary teams. 





et 


As a member of the management team, you will shape and 
manage strategies that enable the service to respond to our 
users’ needs, In a role which is responsible for the schools 
loans service, you must be committed to the principles of 
learning through the use of real objects. 


The ability to build sustainable partnerships at local, regional 
and national levels is key. 
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£13,934 - £14,798 pa inclusive 
for 27 hours per week 


Short term contract to March 2001 


Application forms and further details are available from 

Arts & Leisure Personnel Section, Floor 7, Fountain House, 
Reading Borough Council, Civic Centre, Reading RG1 77D, or by 
phoning our 24 hour answerphone service on 0118 939 0108 
quoting the reference number. 


The Heritage Service is the local studies, archives and museum 
service for the London Borough of Hillingdon. We are seeking 

to appoint on a short-term contract a member of staff with 
appropriate curatorial experience and qualifications to undertake 
the re-organisation of Hillingdon’s museum collection and to create 
a record of the collection on a database. Hillingdon does not have 
a museum building so the work is a necessary precursor to the 
future digitisation of the collection in order to make it accessible 
to the local community, 


e-mail: A&LPersonnel@reading.gov.uk 
Please do not send a CV, only Reading Borough Council 
application forms will be accepted. 


Closing date: Friday 4 August 2000 
interview Date: Friday 1 September 2000 


g5 Reading 


BOROUGH COUNCIL 
Applications from people with disabilities and 
minority groups who are under represented in our 
workforce are welcomed over and above our 


You will be based in the Central Library and work as a member 
of the Local Heritage team. 







| 
| 
| 


For an informal discussion please contact Trisha Grimshaw or 
Carolynne Cotton on 01895 250700. 

Application forms and further details are available, quoting 
Ref: EYL/439/215X, from and returnable to Education, 
Youth & Leisure Personnel, 4E/06 Civic Centre, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex UB8 HUW. | en 
telephone 01895 250586 (24 hour service). st *¥% | 
Closing date: 3ist july 2000, YS 
See our web site at www.hillingdon.goviuk Lt mee 












cs commitment to equal opportunities for ail. 


i ; 
‘$a The Council operates a no smoking policy. 


View all our vacancies at www.jobsgopublic.com 
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Recruitment Supplement 





TEMPORARY DEPUTY 
CuRATOR/MANAGER 


Gessnated as a museum with sq 
wutatanding catlection 


MUSEUM AND ARTS DIVISION 


£19,101 - £20,364 
(Six month contract - Maternity Cover) 


Museum of the Jewellery Quarter 
75-79 Vyse Street, Hockley, Birmingham, B18 


Required an energetic and enthusiastic museum professional to provide 
maternity cover for this challenging post at this award-winning Museum. You 
will provide support for the Curator/Manager, in particular in organising a lively 
programme of events and temporary exhibitions, supervising front-of-house 
staff and assisting with collections management and site development. You 
should possess an appropriate degree or equivalent qualification 
in museum/heritage studies and have at least two years’ relevant 
museum experience, 


Informal enquiries to Chris Rice on (0127) 554 3598. 


For further details and application form please telephone 0121 303 4253 
(24 hours ANSWERPHONE) Minicom users ONLY 0121 303 6739. 


Quote Ref No: 18/677. 
Closing date: 11 August 2000. 
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rmen Meneums & Art Gelliecy 


nee City Council 


We welcome anplicauans trom ail sections of the community respective af race, Colour, gender, sexuality 
of dsotiity. job sharers welcome, no partner necessary 





THE BOWES MUSEUM, Co. Durham, is about to enter an exciting 


new era with an independent Board of Trustees. Expanding the senior 


| a T mnl 
BOWES MUSEUM 


staff team is the first step in the 
rovitalisation of this wonderful 
museum, world-famous for its 
fine and decorative art and 


antiquiuies., 


Were looking for three people. 





Operations Manager £22,000- £23,895 


Responsible for the Museum's personnel, financial. commercial and 


IT activities. 


Marketing/Sales Officer £18,546- £19,770 


Responsible for attracting visitors, public relations and event mangement, 


Exhibitions Officer £i6,719-£17,868 


Responsible for the development and management of exhibitions at the 
Muscu and a touring programme of regional, national and international 


exhibitions. 


Application packs are available on request fram The Bowes Museum 
Tel O1833 690606 Fax: 01833 637163 
Email bowesmuseunt@durharnt gov.uk 
2 losing date tor applications is Friday, 4th August 2000 
The Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle. Co. Durham, DL12 8NP 









“Museums Manager & Assistant 
Head of Cultural Development 


—~ CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT UNIT, MAIDSTONE, KENT — 
Grade: H 
£26,890 - £32,580 per annum — 37 hours per week 
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WORKING TOGETHER 
TOWARDS EQUALITY 


NATIONAL MUSEUM DIRECTORS’ CONFERENCE 


SECRETARY 


£32,000 to £42,000 
three year fixed term contract 


The National Museum Directors’ Conference (NMDC) is an 
association of the Directors or CEOs of thirty national cultural 
institutions, including the UK’s national Museums, Galleries, 
Libraries, the Public Record Office and the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in Kew and Edinburgh. It aims to represent the 
interests of national museums to government and other 
stakeholders and to play arole in the development of policies 
and a national agenda for the wider museum sector. 

The Conference is seeking an enthusiastic person with 
excellent communications skills and experience of working in 
the cultural sector to act as its Secretary. 

The postholder will be responsible for the planning and co- 
ordination of all meetings, activities and joint initiatives of the 
NMDC, for providing members and their staff with up-to-date 
information on policy and funding issues and representing 
them in the wider cultural sector. 

The successful applicant will have at least three years 
management experience, and strong planning and 
administration skills. They will need the ability to develop and 
maintain a wide network of contacts and to engage the 
support and help of colleagues. Strong analytical and drafting 
skills are essential. 

The Secretary is currently supported by a research and 
information assistant. The Secretariat will be based in London. 


For further details please send a postcard or e-mail quoting reference 
NMDC1 to Sophie Sutherland, National Museum Directors’ 
Conference, Victoria and Albert Museum. London, SW7 2RL: e-mait: 


Closing date for receipt of applications 11 August 2000 


Recruitment Supplement 










NOTICE TO 
ADVERTISERS 


tis the policy of the Museums Association 
at its associate members (AMAs) should be 
paid at the minimum, on the English local 
government scale 5 or its equivalent. 
\dvertisers specifying AMA must also state 
the salary being offered. 
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City of York Council job vacancies Gh 
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MUSEUMS SERVICE > 
Designation Challenge Fund Project 





York Museums Service has been awarded funding for a camputersed Callectians 
Management, Retrospective Documentation and Public Access Project (E-muse) and is 
seeking to appoint a number of staff. You will catalogue objects and enter data onto an 
Adhb database for collections management and public access purposes. 


A relevant degree and the Museums Diploma will be an advantage. Knowledge of 
computer systems, parucularly database applications is essential experience of digital 
imaging and public access systems will be useful. You must be methodical. able to work 
to deadiines and have good analytical and written skills 


Ali posts are temporary fixed-term contracts 


DATA EDITOR 
Scale 4, pt 18 - 21, £13,299 - £14,823, 37 hpw, Post ae six months 


You will work to develop consistent data 
for consistency. 


DOCUMENTATION ASSISTANTS (3 POSTS) 
Scale 4, pt 18 - 21, £13,299 - £14,823. 37 hpw. Posts B. C and D, 
twenty months 


capture standards and edit computer records 


Three people are required to check existing records relating to the costume and textile, 
decorative and fine art, numismatic, photographic and social history collections and match 
them to objects. Records will be entered on the database and digital images captured 


CATALOGUERS (8 POSTS) 

Scale 5, pt 22 - 25, £15,210 - £16,680, 37 hpw 

A number of people are required to catalogue selected areas of the collections. Records 
will be entered on the database. objects appropriately labelled and digital images captured. 
Military History 


Post E, fourteen months 


Archaeology - Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Bronze Age 
Post F twelve months 


Decorative and Fine Arts 
Post G, sixteen months 


Social History (2 posts) 
Posts H and |, sixteen months 


Costume and Textiles 
Post |, initially until 31 March 2002 with the possibility of extension 


Geology - Palaeontology and Petrology 
Post K, initially until 3t March 2002 with the possibility of extension 


Numismatics - Roman Coinage 
Post L, initially unul 31 March 2002 with the possibility of extension 


For an informal discussion please telephone Melame Baldwin, Registrar, Tel: (01904) 629745. 
For application packs please contact York Leisure Office on telephone number 
(91904) 55339? (answerphone) indicating which post you are applying for and 
quoting past fetter, or Minicom users only (01904) 551091, Completed 
applications should be returned to IB Back Swinegate, Swinegate Court, 

York YO! 8ZD. 


Closing date for applications will be 31 july. 
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GUNNERSBURY PARK MUSEUM 


CURATOR 


£22, AAA £24,618 per annum inclusive. 


ne of ine leading ocal history 
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For details and an pee ee Srn piae call 020 8583 4547 
(24 hour answerphone) quoting reference number CIP/07/82. 
Alternatively write to the Human Resources Unit, Community 
Initiative Partnerships, Civic Centre, Lampton Road, Hounslow, 
Middiesex TW3 4DN. 


vies date for applicano: 18th August 2000. 
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Working in Partnership wih 2 Hounslow 





CULTURAL & INFORMATION SERVICES 


Heritage 
marcha ce 


£18, 512 - £19,750 p 


Leisure & 
Culture 


Directorate — 


The Royal 
Borough of 
Windsor & 
Maidenhead is 
leading the way 
forward in 


Due to the retirement of our current Curator we 
are now iookina for a flexible, enthusiastic 


museum professional ta manage the 


aol 
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Senet 
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OOPOUQH Museurn Collection and the Town and 
Crown Exhibition, based in Windsor. 
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relevant reference number 








| Completed cae 
EAA | forms should be returned 
g" ay oe to: The ee Unit, 
SYS: Royal Borough of 
Sega Windsor and 


Maidenhead, 

St. Ives Road, 
Maidenhead SLG IRF 
by 31 July 2000 
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INVESTOR IN PEOPLE 11 August 2000 


To view all our current vacancies, click on jobs at: www.rbwm.gov.uk 


ma museum environment. Ref: LC/L13 
3 

For an information pack and an application 
| form please telephone our Recruitment F J 
-01628 796955 or 01628 796434. guoting the 
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Supplement 





HERITAGE SERVICE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 





Salary within scale 4-6 (depending on experience) 
currently £13,299 - £18,372 pro rata 


Lincolnshire County Council Heritage Service Conservation Department 
requires a qualified archaeological conservator for a nine month contract as 
cover for maternity leave. 
material 

and historic material in the Heritage Service collection. 
He/she will have responsibility for liaising wath excavation unis. Heritage 
servnce sites and other clients. providing assessments, estimates and quotes. 
and contributing to the strategic plinming process used by the department in 
ibe construction Of tis work programme. Applicants should have a 
recognised qualificadon in archaeological conservation and three years 
experience. which should include experience of work on material from 
developer funded projects. The ability to work in a planned and structured 


archaeological 
archaeological 
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The post holder will indertake conservation of 
from developer funded excavations. and of 
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ACCESS AND INTERPRETATION 


OFFICER 


SCALE 4 (£13,299 - £14,823 per annum) 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE SERVICES DIRECTORATE 
LEISURE, LIBRARIES AND CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Working within Wrexham Heritage Service, the Access & Interpretation Officer 
will be responsible for the development, delivery and promotion of a wide- 
ranging programme of exhibitions, site interpretation and associated 
publications and events, including Internet information resources. The post 
holder wiii also support the Education Officer (Heritage Services) with the 
provision of educational programmes & resources at Heritage Service facilities: 


Weak E esseni tial. 


Closing Date | August 2000, 


LINC @LNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


LINCOLNSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 





ROCHDALE ARTS 
AND HERITAGE 
CENTRE - THE START 
OF SOMETHING BIG! 


Rochdale Council is investing 
considerable sums of money to 
support an exciting new Arts and 
Heritage Centre for the 
Metropolitan Borough! 

With a capital budget of nearly 
£2m, this presents an unparalleled 
opportunity for developing a new 
Museum, Local Studies Library and 
our Arts and Heritage Education 
Service for the Borough. 

We are now recruiting three 
crucial pasts to develop both the 
Centre and our Boroughwide 
strategy. Are you one of the 
dynamic, innovative people we are 
seeking? Get in at the start of 
something big. 

The Centre will be accessible to 
ali but with particular emphasis on: 


ME The 5's 15's 

SE The Over 55's 

Wi Women jin the context of 

MA Families )}Rochdale’s multi 
cultural community 


and candidates must demonstrate 
their commitment to identifying 
and addressing the needs of these 
target groups, 


To view all of our current 
vacancies visit 
www jobsgopubic.com 
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Application forms are available from and should be returned to 
Personnel Services, Lincolnshire County Council, County Offices, 
Lincoln UNE IYL. Tel: Lincoln (01522) 552231 (24 hour service). Alternatively for 
hearing unpaired applicants, minicom (Q152: 








Newland, 


2) 552055, Please quote EBONI. 





You must nave 
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| Applicants should be able 
and activities in a museum context which maximise bath physical and 
intellectual access for all ages and abilities. 


schools, and within the wider community. 


to demonstrate experience of delivering exhibitions 


a degree ano postgraduate qualification in museum studies, be 
computer literate and have 


good organisation and communication skills. 


Further details and an application form are available from: 

Staffing Section, Education and Leisure Services Directorate, Wrexham 

| County Borough Council, Ty Henblas, Queen's Square, Wrexham, LL13 8A 
| Telephone : 01978 297479 / 297472. 


| E-mail : education.staffing@wrexham.gov.uk 
\ CLOSING DATE: Monday, 7th August, 2000 
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Principal Arts & Heritage Officer 


(Job ref 869) 


Scale PO7. £25,419-£27,462 
36 Y hours per week. 


We require someone with considerable Museum/Gallery 
developmental experience at a senior level, a wide range of 
managerial skills and creative approach to project co-ordination. 
The postholder will be responsible for: 
SA The promotion and development of Arts and Heritage Services 
throughout the Borough of Rochdale 
MB Developing, promoting and co-ordinating services in the new 
Centre (including, Museum, Art Gallery, Local Studies and 
Education Provision) 
WE Managing and deploying staff within the Centre 
BE Arts and Heritage collections and budgets 
Mi Developing Boroughwide Strategies and Action Plans 
The successful candidate will have had experience of large scale 
Museum design and programming. (The posthoider will have 
considerable input into the development of the Centre with its 
projected opening date of May 2002). 
Candidates should also have fund-raising experience, a thorough 
knowledge of appropriate current LCT developments and 
experience of Lifelong Learning initiatives. It is also essential that 
candidates are committed to community development, cultural, 
social and economic regeneration and social inclusion. 


Museum Access Officer (Job ref 870) 


Scale $01 £19,101 - £20,364 


36 a hours per week, 

We are seeking an enthusiastic individual with a proven track record 
in Museum exhibition programming, education, interpretation, 
design and access. The successful candidate, who will bring a range 
of creativedesign and interpretative skills to the project, will have 
responsibility for planning and programming Museum and related 
exhibitions, displays and activities in the Arts and Heritage Centre 
and other appropriate venues throughout the Borough. 

The postholder will have particular responsibility for the long-term 
(Museum) exhibition within the Centre (with input into the detailed 
design style of the Project}, the programme of the ternporary 
exhibition area and the day to day management of the Museum 
collections. Candidates should have managerial experience, a 
thorough knowledge of appropriate current ICT developments and 
should be able to demonstrate a commitment to Lifelong Learning, 
Social inclusion and contemporary collecting in a multi-cultural 
community. 


Education Co-Ordinator 


(Job ref 871) 


Scale 501 £19,101 - £20,364 


36 Ye hours per week. 

The Arts and Heritage Centre will be a Learning 
Centre for all, with the concept of Lifelong Learning 
informing the development throughout. In addition 
to the Museum Long Term Exhibition, the Art Gallery 
and the Local Studies Library, a dedicated Educatior 
Studio will provide flexible learning spaces for all. 
The successful candidate will: 
MB Develop Education Strategies and Action Plans 
BE Liaise with education providers 
MB Liaise with voluntary and 

organisations 
EE Programme the Education Studies 
MM Produce appropriate learning material 
BE Co ordinate events and workshops 

Candidates should be educated to degree level, 
have 3 years experience in museum education work 
and should have been involved in a broad range of 
educational activities. The postholder will contribute 
to the overall development of the Centre as part of a 
multi- disciplinary team, 


All full time posts unless otherwise states are 
suitable for Job Sharing. The persons appointed 
will be expected to undertake a certain amount of 
travelling in the execution of their duties for which 
a casual user car allaowance will be payable. 





community 


For Application Forms and Job Descriptions 


. please telephone(01706) 865634 (answering 

-= machine outside office hours) or call in or write 
` (quoting the job ref) to The Information Centre, 
_ Floor 2, Municipal Offices, Smith Street, 


Rochdale OL16 1YA. For deaf and hearing 
impaired people only with a minicom system, 
requests can be made on (01706) 864404 


: during office hours. Completed applications 
: (CVs are not accepted) should be returned no 
i tater than 31 Ete 2000. 


Striving to be an Equal Opportunities 





Employer and Service Provider 


Recruitment Supplement 





UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 


Fitzwilliam Museum 





Keeper of Antiquities 





Keeper of Antiquities in the Fitzwilliam Museum, to take appointment an 
1 January 2001, or as soon as possible thereafter. The Keeper will be 
responsible for all aspects of the work of the eae which contains 
approximately 27,000 antiquities from the Mediterranean, Near East and the 
Nile Valley. Applicants should be specialists in the art and archaeology of at 
least one of the areas covered by the collections and should have appropriate 
museum experience, An interest in teaching would be an advantage. The 
appointment will be for three years, with the possibility of reappomrment to 
the retiring age. The pensionable scale of stipends (age-related) is £21,597, 
rising by ten annual increments to £32,095 (subject to review). 


Further information may be obtained from the Museum's website 
(http://www. fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/jobs). Application forms and further 
details can be obtained from the Secretary of the Appointments Committee, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge CB2 IRB (tel: + 44 (0)1223 332925, 
e-mail: dr206@cam.ac.uk). The closing date for the receipt of applications 1s 
31 August 2000. 


The University is committed to equality of opportunity 








SOAS 





University of London 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 
PERCIVAL DAVID FOUNDATION 
0.4 FTE Curatorial Assistant 


(One Year Fixed Term) 
£13°/sK - £15'/K p.a. inclusive London Allowance 
Vacancy 00/55 


The School of Oriental and African Studies is seeking to appornt a 
Curatorial Assistant to work in the Percival David Foundation (PDF). 


The PDF house the finest collection of Chinese Ceramics outside 
China and a fibrary of East Asian and Western books relating 
to Chinese arts and culture, The Foundation exists to promote the 
appreciation, study and culture of China and the surrounding regions. 


The PDF is commencing a project sup ported by the Designation 
Challenge Fund, which is scheduled for completion 31 March 2 
The Curatorial Assistant will be required to support the Curator in the 
research, documentation, and management of the collection relating to 
the project. You should have some knowledge of Chinese urt and be 
near completion of a relevant degree. Excellent Hason, ume manage- 
ment and communication skills are essential. 


A working knowledge of Chinese (Mandarin) and an interest in the 
work of museums is desirable. 


Working hours: 2 days per week (Monday & Wednesday 9.00 am-5.00 


pm). Initially a one-year fixed term contract, but subject to funding 
this could be extended for one further year. 


An application form and job description may be obtained from the 
Personnel Office. School of Oriental and African Studies. Thornhaugh 
Street, Russell Square. London WCIH OXG (Tel: 020 7898 4144; 
Fax: 020 7898 4149; E-mail address: personnel @soas.ac.uk). 
No CVs or agencies. 


Wednesday 3 August 2000 
Thursday 17 August 2000 


SOAS is an equal opportunities emplover. 


Closing date: 


Interview date: 

















University 
Of Dundee 


CURATOR OF MUSEUM COLLECTION 


We are seeking an experienced museum professional to manage, and to progress the 
development of, the University’s museum collections. These are housed partly in 
academic departments and partly in a central repository, The larger collections include 
art, design, natural history, science. medicine and engineering. The University has 
Registered Museum status - visit the Web sire at http.//www.dundee.ac.uk/museum, 






Applicants must have at least three years museum management experience, with a 
degree and a relevant postgraduate museum qualification (or equivalent). You will also 
have excellent communication skills, the adaptability to work in a demanding, multi- 
disciplinary environment and the enthusiasm to develop the collections for teaching and 
research purposes. The post-holder will be expected to work closely with the 
University Archives 

The post is available on a three-year fixed-term basis. with the possibility of renewal, 
subject to performance. Salary will be within the range £17,755 - £25213. 
Applications by CV & covering letter (2 copies of each), complete with the 
names, addresses, telephone/fax numbers of 2 referees, should be sent to 
Personnel Services, University of Dundee, Dundee, DDI 4HN. Further 
Particulars are available for this post, tel: (01382) 344015. Please quote 
Reference: EST/539/90/M}. 


Closing date: 7 August 2000 


The University is an equal opportunities employer 


GLASGOW CITY COUNCIL CULTURAL AND LEISURE SERVICES 
KELVINGROVE NEW CENTURY PROJECT 


A £25 million project to refurbish the most visited museum in Britain ” 
outside London, the Kelvingrove Art Gallery and Museum, Glasgow 1s 
under development. Heritage Lottery Fund stage 1 approval has been 
secured and applications are invited for two key project posts that offer 
outstanding opportunities for personal and professional deveiopment 
(18 months initially, subject to funding will be extended a further 2 years). 


PROJECT OFFICER 


(GLASGOW HERITAGE COLLECTIONS CENTRE) (TEMPORARY) 
£22,662 - £24,789 
LOCATION: GLASGOW MUSEUMS 





Vital to the Kelvingrove project is the creation ol a new storage site (Glasgow 
Heritage Collecuons Centre) to house collections currently stored at Keivingroy 
and to allow the decan of display collecuans whist budding work lakes a. 
Working with a project team and extemal consultants, the project officer will 
help to plan and deliver the new store and the decant and return of facilites, 
staff and aver 100,000 museum obiects. Apphcanis must awe proven togusucal, 
project management and communication skills aad relevant mustum ExPeneniie 


is desirable. REF: 14/M07/09 
For application form and job description please phone 0141 287 5656 


PROJECT CONSERVATION & 


COLLECTIONS MANAGEM ENT 
OFFICER 





(TEMPORARY) £22,662 - £24,789 

LOCATION: GLASGOW MUSEUMS 

A professionally qualified and expenenced conservator aad collections manages 
is required to co-ordinate and advise on relevant aspects of Ihe propect 

The collection includes internationally imponant pambags, sculptures, satura! 


bistary. works on paper metals, reramics and textiles. With a project team, they 


wil develop propasals invaiving the Të -dislay of 7.500 objects and movement 
TO Gao ohje agis {OG 4 pew stare. Liaisin ij with both staff and contractors, the past 
holder should have goad project management and commurmcatunt Skis. 

REF: 14/M07/10 

For application form and job description please phone 0141 287 5656 


Closing date for the above posts is 
Tuesday 1st August 2000 
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Glasgow City Council welcomes applications fram 2 Fà 
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groups which are under-represented within the Council Sirap 
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Recruitment Supplement 


Assistant Curator 
Paintings, Prints & Drawings 
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The Museum s collection of paintings. prints and drawings consists of some 
AO) paintings and 15.000 prints and drawings, which deal 
exclusively with London, its topography. people and cullures. The images 
range in date from the 16th century to the present day. We are seeking an Col LE CTIONS AUDIT 
Assistant Curator to support the Curator in the delivery of the Museum's A a 4 : i 
exhibition programmes, other public services and collection responsibilities : rae 

as they relate to the paintings, prints and drawings collections. A degree in MANAGER 

art history is essential, as is a keen interest in London and British An. An Sane hag: . 

interest in London's contemporary art scene would be welcome bul ts no £15,000 - £25.000 

essential. The post requires excellent organisation skills and an aptitude for 
documentation work, [T skills are essential and experience of working with 
a collection database would be an advantage, Museum experience or a 


Phe Callections Management Geoup is part of the Collections aml Museums 


Senices divistan wilbin the National Maritime Museum, H enables uecess and use 


museum qualification is desirable. Salary £16587 - £19509 ine depending SEE E age nas Aas Cee? Ne ean 

on experience. Further details and application forms available from the storage and transit of the collections, 

Personnel Department, Museum of London, London Wall, London Workige wilh a small team. von will oversee the Mysen new rolling collections 

EC2Y ae Tel 020 7844 5793 (24 hour ansaphone} or email auda POSTOTAMNG, HRNEK the cobleatiotis database - Vadtiminisy -und help plan 
moflondon.org.uk Closing date for returned applications and manage future collections documentalin, 


Ith A August 2000: interviews 24th August 2006, 


Phe suecreshal candidate should hase at feast four vears experience 
p 2 $343 $j b is ; eee j ore a vag P - t ` p 203 A * 
of inuscam wark gated specifically in a callectors management role, 


eeri an : F ba : 
You wih have a high bevel g Corp des [erae aud [ibe eacedient 


aa THE NATIONAL TRUST emuntudication skills with the ability lo produce results with sometimes tinite 


reseurees, A museum stufies qualificatimt and same experience of working with 


Vilbindues is preferred. 


ur xena ii leller and C3 is Persoune] Brp Lectin, Nahi usted! M REI ane Viseurn. 
Park Rew. Greenwich. Lorlen SE LO ONE 


Assistant Historic Buildings 


Representative 
Devon Regional Office, Broadclyst 


We are unable to reply to even applicant. IE vou do not hear fron us within three 


, i i 
weeks, Dledse igpatipe vou have nol Dern shortlisted, 


{losing date for recente al applical itis: 
j Anunt HHL 


Starting salary £17,620 - £20,095 p.a. (depending on experience). 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Historic Buildings 
Representative in Devon. The successful candidate will be responsible for 


NATIONAL 


equal opportunities. MUSEUM 


buildings in the region including their contents, gardens and estates. 


For full details and an application form, please send a large s.a.e. 
(min 41p stamp) to Miss Lynda Bailey, Personnel Manager, The National 
Trust, Killerton House, Broadclyst, Exeter, Devon EX5 3LE, 


Closing date for receipt of completed application forms: first post, 
ith August 2000. 





committed to equal opportunities 
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Museums Association 


> Online Guide to 
~ Museum Suppliers 
Www. museumsassociation oad 


e NEW Online Guide to Suppliers at the MA web site en moet museum 
oes als frorn arounc : the wor to access information and visit t 


ot £ 
of the leading suppliers of products and services to museums and ¢ ee 








| l l ; bps, Search f ae a Service 
g about the company, including: ; Ss pect tae de epg 
Th SP A ake ee ee ee a N j ; ; Ba ; ; . PEPEE 45 comomuae seg i 
E summary of the company’s uae a contact name with telephone and oes 
fax numbers W web site address and direct link W emai address and direct link 


+ 


E company’s postal address W aes of staff 


Company protiies give vital information 


oem 


Inclusion on the Online Guide to Suppliers is only available to Corporate 
Menbarse of the Museums Restate n. just one of the many benefits to which 


am 


j 
Corporate Members of the MA are eligible. 








For further information about the Online Guide to Suppliers and Corporate Membership, contact the 
Marketine Debartment on 020 7250 1834 for n free Corhoarate Member information bark 


Real debate for real people 


Ratan Vaswani reports on a Dutch debate that may be resolved by scientific tests 


he delightful Zuider Zee town 
of Hoorn, north of Amsterdam, 
is an unlikely setting for the 
denouement of a drama that began 
over 200 years ago in the icy wastes of 
the Arctic. No one knows exactly how 
they got there, but the Westfries 
Museum, which takes pride of place 
on Hoorn's magnificent central square, 
has for over a century housed the 
remains of what is believed to be a 
Greenland inuk. Advocates of Arctic 
peoples say that the remains should 
return to where they came from so that 
the inuk's spirit can be reunited with 
that of his ancestors. DNA testing was 
conducted last month but a decision 
on return will not be taken until the 
results of the tests are clear, which could 
take some months 
The remains are surgically tanned skin 





On display: what is believed to be 
the remains of a Greenland inuk 


from the arm, back and head of a man 
who was most likely found floating dead 
in his kayak on the high seas by 
a Dutch whaler. The kayak and the 


Building renewal 


Portugese museums are developing all sorts of new relationships 
with their business sponsors, says Raquel Henriques da Silva 


he Portuguese Institute of 

Museums (IPM) represents 29 

museums, including the main 
national museums of fine art, archae- 
ology and ethnography and those of 
costume, theatre and music. Such 
museums have an increased responsi- 
bility to display our cultural heritage 
and provide support to Portugal's 
smaller museums of similar types 

The great majority of the museums 
are installed in historic buildings. But 
the process of adapting the buildings 
has never been accompanied by serious 
thought about the demands of modern 
museums. Now updating these buila- 
ings is IPM's highest priority. 

The Museum of Chiado, the most 
important museum in Lisbon for 
Portuguese art of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, was renovated in 1994 by 
the French 
Wilmotte. The most interesting aspect 
of this project was preserving the old 
building, part of the St Francisco 
Convent, in particular the reception 
area. Wilmotte looked at the existing 


architect Jean-Michel! 
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materials, above all the stone in the 
great pillars supporting the tiled cupo- 
la. This inspired him to work with tradi- 
tional materials in a contemporary way 
His solution unifies the space but also 
uses modern materials, creating an ex- 
citing aesthetic confrontation between 
the historic and the contemporary 
Despite the lack of space in the mu- 
seum and the difficulties of access, the 
museum is now considered exemplary 

In the early 1990s, IPM also reno- 
vated two small museums — the 
Museum of Abade Bacal in Bragança 
and the Museum of Tavares Proença, in 
Castelo Branco, both housed in former 
bishops’ palaces. The teams of young 
architects tried to preserve the existing 
heritage but opted for novel solutions 
which have been essential in attracting 
audiences. At the 
Museum of Ethnography in Lisbon, the 


new National 
aim was to give the museum new re- 
sources, including exhibition space and 
a media area, so film, music, and other 
recordings could go on public display 

In the next few years, IPM's great 





remains are in adjacent cases as part of 
a display about the whaling industry out 
of Hoorn in the 18th century. Both the 
kayak and remains were on show in 
Rotterdam in 1998 when a member of 
the Dutch branch of the Arctic Peoples’ 
Alert 
representations to the Danish Embassy 


Group first made public 
in Holland. There was lively debate in the 
Dutch press over return of the remains, 
and the Westfries Museum decided to 
abide by the recommendations of the 
Ethics Dutch 


Museums Association. The committee 


Committee of the 
advised that the remains should only 
return if a family link with present day 
Inuit in Greenland could be proved 
Renée van Kempen, the committee 
secretary, concedes that the advice 
begged the question of whether or not 


the remains should be returned to 
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The Church of the Mother of Jesus, 
rich in gold engraving and tiles 


challenge will be the reconstruction of 
the National Museum of Machado de 
Castro in Coimbra. The spectacular 
building includes a Roman hidden door, 
a Renaissance gallery, and three 
churches, which all have to be con- 
served. The architect Gonçalo Byrne, 
selected by public competition, is now 
working in collaboration with a team 


cultural descendants if no genetic link 
could be established. Carel de Jong, the 
curator at the museum, is reluctant to 
end the museum's, and the town's, long 
association with the remains but is 
resigned to their probable eventual loss 
In the meantime, however, he is 
adamant that so long as they are at the 
museum, he will not change the way 
the remains are labelled — the one- 
word heading on the text panel reads 
‘Eskimo’. ‘I have no problem with calling 
them Eskimo,’ says de Jong. However, 
the committee considered the use of this 
term careless. Inuit themselves have for 
over 30 years discouraged the word 
‘Eskimo’ — which means ‘fish-eater’ and 
is pejorative — in favour of their own 
words for themselves, singular ‘inuk'’ 
and plural ‘inuit’, which means ‘real 
people’. When will we ever learn? 


Ratan Vaswani ts the \LAS 


ethics adviser 


The 


Museum of Tiles in Lisbon is also being 


from the museum National 


renovated with support from a 
Portuguese cement company which 
sponsors the arts and sciences. In this 
case it was necessary to undertake im- 
portant restoration work in the Church of 
the Mother of Jesus, which is rich in its 
gold engraving, painting and tiles 

Partnerships are happening in other 
ways. We are bringing together busi- 
nesses, groups of friends of museums, 
the provincia! authorities, and charities 
We have a Sponsor a Museum pro- 
gramme, which means that the sponsor 
gets their name permanently associated 
with all the events developed by the mu- 
seum — and the right to special visits and 
discounts in the museum shops — in return 
for giving us a fixed annual grant for at 
least three years. In other cases, we have 
opted for thematic sponsorship — for ex- 
ample, all the insurance of IPM's museum 
exhibitions is provided by one company 

These initiatives are intended to 
strengthen the place of museums in 
Portuguese culture by taking part in the 
reconstruction of the heritage of our cities 
and landscapes and involving civil society, 
particularly business, in supporting 
cultural projects. 


Raquel Henriques da Silva ts director 
of the Portuguese Institute of Museums 
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DO YOU HAVE A 






Department of Museum Studies 






IS IT AS ~% Museum Studies 


by Distance Learning 
(MA/MSc/PgDip) 


The Department of Museum Studies has been 
training the world’s museum professionals for 
over 30 years. Its widely recognised and respected 
courses are now available by distance learning. 





AS IT COULD BE? 


We offer a FREE assessment of — 
your retail activities. 


Is your shop in the right place ? Are your fitti 
restricting your sales? Are you selling the right wa 
at the right prices? Are you controlling your stocks | 
effectively? Could your shop be more p 

We are professional retailers with over 20 years’ 
experience advising on all aspects of running shops 

in museums, historic houses, cathedrals and at 

other heritage sites. te 

If you would like an independent assessment of how 

your shop is performing, please telephone or write tol 
us to arrange a convenient date and time for a visit- »' 
we won't charge you for our initial visit and our advice. 

is offered entirely without obligation. 










è flexible learning - study from home or work 


















è comprehensive, stimulating and thought- 
provoking course materials delivered to your 
door 


Call us 
today 













è access to cutting edge research and professional 
practice 


For information please 
contact Christine 
Department of Museum 
Studies 

Leicester University 

105 Princess Road East 
Leicester LE] 7LG 

UK 











è learning support through tutor and student 
networks 










® assessment by coursework and dissertation 











Tel 


è optional summer school 
+44 (0) 116 252 3963 









Applications considered for April and 
October intakes. 





Fax 
+44 (0)116 252 3960 



























4M ON Ema 53 University of 
Retail Aten g » asain studies @le acuk WEN 
| 7 website; Leicester 
25 High Street, Sherston, Malmesbury, Wiltshife Sh YL http://www. le.ac.uk 


museumstudies 


Tel: 01666 841288 Fax: 01666 & +} 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


TIMECARE 







LISTA STORAGE SYSTEMS 










Conservation By Design, specialists in Museum and Archive storage, are 
pleased to have been appointed distributors for LISTA precision made 
storage furniture. 










The LISTA range of products is extensive and includes Flexible Storage 
Walls, Free Standing Cabinets, Drawer Partitioning Systems, Plan Chests, 
Paternosters and Office Furniture. LISTA are renowned for their high 
standard of design and manufacture. 








The LISTA Flexible Storage Wall and range of free standing LISTA 

Cabinets are ideal for a wide range of Museum and Archive storage and 
for extra protection Conservation By Design has designed a special dust 
protection system that can be added to the drawers. We can also line the 
drawers with Plastazote® foam or with the new range of MicroChamber® 

papers and boards which contain activated carbons and molecular 
sieves that are capable of absorbing and trapping any unwanted pollutants 
that might enter the drawers or be given off by the objects being stored. 
These additions are particularly useful when the drawers are used for 
photographic storage. 













Catalogues available on request. 


VISIT OUR WEB SITE 
http.//www.conservation-by-design.co.uk 


Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston * Bedford * MK42 7AW « Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01234 852 334 













BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH ti 
SUPPLIERS OF CONSERVATION STORAGE 
EQUPMENT AND DGPLAY PRODUC TS 
CONSERVATION BY DESCON LIMITED 
BEDFORD 























Locking Systems Safety Locking Device Drawer Partitioning 






















A hell on earth 


THE HOLOCAUST EXHIBITION, THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 






ore than 50 years after the 
end of the Second World 
War, the Holocaust defies 


understanding. How, therefore can a 
museum hope to explain the inexplica- 
ble at the dawn of the third millennium? 
This is the challenge to which the 
Imperial War Museum has risen. Two 
floors of its extension have been devot- 
ed to the Holocaust. The visitor is led 
chronologically from the aftermath of 
the First World War through the imple- 
mentation of the Final Solution to the 
liberation of the concentration camps 
Initially the visitor is introduced to 


a number of Holocaust survivors who 
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ing put in the worst place of hell. Nobody could 
thing. But they did.’ 
Susan Pollock, Holocaust survivor 


appear on television screens through- 
out the displays. They are not all Jewish 
They act as museum guides, recalling 
their memories at relevant stages 
throughout the exhibition. Their testi- 
monies highlight that the Holocaust, like 
all history, was not simply a case of A 
versus B— Lili Pohlman recalls how her 
life was saved by a German, A listening 
post enables Walter Heiss to describe 
his dreadful ill treatment by Allied sol- 
diers as a refugee 

The level of interpretation enables 
visitors with no knowledge of the 
Holocaust to learn something. Ex- 
planatory panels give summaries in 
large type, with further details in a 
smaller font, and all foreign terms are 
carefully translated. An extensive 
education programme has been devel- 
oped for schoolchildren 

The still and moving images are of- 
ten shocking in their starkness. The 
tearful, naked children deemed ‘un- 
worthy of life’ raise crucial questions 
Unworthy of life but worthy of display? 
What of the photograph of the young 
facing a squad in 
Bydgoszcz? Or the terrified young 
ladies from Lvov, partially naked after 
being humiliated and abused? Those 
who suffered never gave their consent 
to be looked at over 60 years later. But 


man firing 
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this is evidence. There is no other way 


of presenting the realities of a govern- 
ment-led systematic, premeditated 
persecution and extermination of mil- 
lions of innocent people 

One of the sections is entitled ‘Who 
were the killers?’ What strikes home 
most about the film showing the burn- 
ing of books and the rallies urging the 
boycotting of Jewish shops is the meek 
complicity of millions of ‘ordinary’ citi- 
zens. What are those young people giv- 
ing the Hitler salute doing now? What 
became of the civilian who is dragging 
an elderly Jewish lady along the ground 
by her hair? Who were the killers? 

As Robert Crawford writes in the 
foreword to the exhibition guide: ‘A 
policy of annihilation leaves all too little 
' There are per- 
sonal items excavated from Sobibor 
concentration camp; beakers, dishes, 
combs and other artefacts. They cannot 
hope to represent all those who died 


in the way of relics 


there; it would have been preferable to 
have left them in the earth, undis- 
turbed, with their owners’ ashes. The 
tiny but beautiful Bakelite cello made in 
a camp as a birthday present for an- 
other inmate speaks volumes about the 
persistence of the human spirit in an 
environment from which humanity had 
largely vanished. 














Gate of death — Auschwitz Il: 
Birkenau (above). A family says 
goodbye to a child held at the central 
prison in the Lodz ghetto (left). 

The Star of David (far left) anda 
section of the model of the ramp at 
Auschwitz Il: Birkenau 


To dismiss the 40-foot-long repre- 
sentation of Auschwitz as simply'a 
model’ is to miss its raison d'être. The 
only known photographic record of the 
selection process’ ina death camp was 
taken by an SS official photographer in 
May 1944. The arrival of 200 Hungarian 
Jews and their selection for life as slaves 
or death in the gas chambers was 
recorded. This solid representation of 
an actual event enables an appreciation 
of scale to be imparted. The most sober- 
ing place to stand is at one corner with 
the watchtower away in the distance 

One of the most effective sections 
of the exhibition is a large display area 
that doesn't contain a single object. The 
walls are covered with the names of 
those who are known to have partici- 
pated in the orchestration of the 
Holocaust throughout Europe. Included 
are numerous administrative officials, 
such as those who organised the train 
timetables for ‘resettling’ people in the 
death camps 

The overwhelming impression of the 
exhibition is that of dreadful loss. It 
concludes in a small auditorium where 
visitors can listen to survivors reflect- 
ing their experiences or watch a film 
that shows the camps today 

Have the lessons of the Holocaust 
been learned? As Arthur Koestler 
wrote: ‘There is no excuse for you — for 
itis your duty to know and be haunted 
by your knowledge.’ This exhibition de- 
serves to be seen — and remembered 


Jim Garret is director of the 
Manchester Jewish Museum 
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Full steam ahead 


STEAM — MUSEUM OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 
SWINDON 


windon is famous for more than 
and Gilbert 
O'Sullivan. For 150 vears the 


Rover. Pam Avers 


bulk of the male population (and a size- 
able part of the female), 12,000 in all, 
worked for the Great Western Railway 
in its workshops and stores. One would 
be hard put to realise this today, as the 
vast works has been all but swept away. 

Parts survive as the National 
Monuments Record headquarters and 
as a factory shopping outlet, but until 
now there has been little representa- 
tion of ‘God's Wonderful Railway’. One 
of the most significant remaining build- 
works now houses 
STEAM, the museum of the Great 
Western Railway 


ings from the 


Julia Holberry, head of cultural 
services at Swindon council, and heren- 
tire team have been engaged in 
the creation of a people-centred, ob- 
ject-rich museum aimed at ordinary 
people and defiantly not at transport 
enthusiasts, since 1996. To a high de- 
gree they have achieved their aims. The 
displays take the visitor through the 
process of building a steam locomotive, 
victualling the railway, building the 
route, Carrying goods and passengers, 
and finish off with a trip to the seaside 
— one of the GWR's main selling points 
in the 1930s. Each section is told from 
the viewpoint of people working for the 
railway or using it, and there is ample 
film and video footage to bring this to 
life. There are interactives (mostly not 
completed when | visited), many good 
models, and a lot of recreated interiors 

The best details are the convincing 
level of noise inthe wor kshop sections, 
the quality of the interviews and sound- 
bites in the videos, and the explanation 
of what a railway is for and how it 
functions. The attention to customer 
care is quite superb — this museum has 
the best toilets, the best thought-out 
foyer and the highest level of access 
facilites for people with disabilities that 
| have seen. The team deserves great 
credit for all of these 

Less good was the cross-pollution of 
sound from several adjacent videos, 
which is a common problem. The huge 


express locomotive Caerphilly Castle has 
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All aboard — reviewer Andy King was quite chuffed with STEAM 


been deliberately shown in a kind of 
shrine, a very art-gallery kind of ap- 
proach, but I'm not convinced that it 
works. | would like to have seen more 
interpretation of how the engine func- 


tions, and what all the bits are for. The 





relative scale of the exhibits is a problem 
too; object-rich the museum may be, 
but it does not teel that way, probably 
because it is hard to make small tools 
and ephemera seem significant along- 
side railway engines. | also felt that the 
captions for the small objects in cases 
were too short and not very informative 

Most of the text panels are short, 
and sometimes too general. One says 
there were lots of accidents in the work- 
shops; some figures would have been 
The hand- 


held audio sets that can be hired for 


useful to make this evident 


£2.50 (on top of the £4.80 admission 
charge) should compensate for the 
brevity of the text; | didn't feel that 
these represented good value, howev- 
er, as much of the commentary simply 
repeats what can be read on the wall or 
heard on the videos. How much better 
to have added more detail, which only 
some of the dial-in options do. They in- 
evitably fall short of the average rivet- 
counters exacting requirements. It was 
also frustrating to see so many won- 
derful photographs used on the text 
panels with no individual captions 

All this sounds extremely critical, and 
itis easy to point out small faults, But on 
balance, STEAM is £11m 


spent. Alot of money has gone on the 


very well 


visitor facilities, and the bulk of the 
newly-recruited staff are front-of- 
house: a wise move fora business that 
will cost about £1.1m per annum to run 


and which has only £97,000 from its 


local authority. Despite my criticisms, 
the displays are great, and provide a 
brave and refreshing new approach to 


the subject of trains and transport 


Andy King is curator of industrial 
md maritime history, Bristol Museron 
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THE TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS 
MUSEUM, DORSET 


he story of the Dorchester 
Tiea (aka the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs) is a powerful episode in the 
history of British trade unions. The 
arrest in 1834 of six Dorset farm 
labourers ftor taking a secret oath and 
their subsequent transportation to 
Australia following a dubious trial was 
a big story told in a very small space. 
The previous museum occupied one 
small room at the centre of the 


in Tolpuddle 


Martyrs Cottages 
Over the years the museum has 
developed as a place of pilgrimage for 

union members attracting around 
10,000 visitors a year with little or no 
publicity. At last year's annual 
Tolpuddle rally John Monks, general 
secretary of the TUC, which owns the 












cottages and museum, announced a 


comprehensive revamp 

Fundraising largely within the 
union movement produced £140,000 
and the results were unveiled at last 
month's Tolpuddle Rally. The museum 
is open throughout the year and 
admission is free 

The completely refurbished 
museum still occupies the same small 
space. The challenge was how to tell 
such a story in only one room, with 
one door in and out. Designers Peter 
Gill and Associates took their 
inspiration from the long voyage of 
transportation to Australia and 
Tasmania and have presented the 
whole story around the key themes of 
Before the Arrest, The Oath and 
Betrayal, Transportation and 
Homecoming 


Of these the shipbound experience 
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Surfing for struggle: interactives in the refurbished Tolpuddle Martyrs Museum 


is certainly dominant. Colourtu 
canvas banners (lots of green and 
cream) are used as text panels, hung 
from hand-forged steel wall plates 
and timber beams. fixed to the floor 
with black chains. Banners 
overprinted with images of the six 
martyrs hang from the ceiling, 
imitating sails. The story is presented 
within these four key themes on 24 
banners, and four interactive 
touchscreens. These contain over four 
hours of narrative with lots of 
question and answer options 


Does it work? | certainly found the 





presentation informative, welcoming 





well-lit and strong on imagery. | 
happily set off to read the canvas 
panel texts, deviating toa 
touchscreen or two in pursuit of my 
selected theme. Half a dozen other 
visitors joined in (the room would 
quickly seem full beyond a dozen) 
and in no time the screens were at 
work with Tony Robinson's voice all 
around me. The result was conflict — 
| don't enjoy trying to read and listen 
to more than one story at the same 
time. Earphones for each interactive 
seems the obvious solution 

The museum will still be a place of 
pilgrimage but the new displays have 


given it broader public appeal, There 


are precious tew original i biects — 


recent public appeal. Half a dozen or 
so agricultural implements fixed high 
up on the walls feel like an 
afterthought and might usefully be 

Careful maintenance will be 
necessary tO Maintain standards (one 
interactive was not working when | 
visited) and I'd be interested to know 
the life expectancy of the canvas 
banners. The integration of dis piay 
publications and souvenirs is well 
done: they also encourage the visitor 
to look at other links with the martyrs 
story in the village. A CD-ROM is 
available and a 54-page brochure, 
each strongly associated in colour and 
presentation format with the gallery's 
interior design 

Perhaps one might now hope for 
the long-awaited new presentation 
of the Shire Court in nearby 
Dorchester, where the martyrs were 


tried and sentenced (Dut which now 


languishes within a warren of loca 
authority offices), to Five thi 
fascinating story the still wider 


presentation it certainly deserves 


David Viner ts à mnuisennis a 
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SHOP 'TILL YOU DROP 
If shopping on London's Oxford 


Street is not your c 


Up OF tea, you 
could try out the Museum of 
London's exhibition, High Street 
Londinium. It 


i+ $ 


results C 


based on the 
archaeological excava- 
tions. The finds discovered dur 
ing the dig meant the functions 
of buildings could be identified 


but instead of temples, bath 


houses and grand buildings, archaeologists discovered that most of the buildings on 
the site were made of timber and mud 

The Roman city of Londinium was built in the mid-first century AD as a commer- 
cial trading centre tor the new province OT Britain. The bu dings, includ ng adDakers 


and a carpenter's workshop, have been recreated as they would nave been. Visitors 


will be able to experience the teel and smell of the DUSY lirty men street 


» High Street Londinium, 21 July-7 January 2001, Museum of London 


FAIRYTALE CASTLE 
Escape from the real world at the recently 
restored Bolsover Castle 


castle was built to provide a retreat from the 


The Derbyshire 


worid in the 17th century. Now visitors can 
take a break from the new millennium thanks 
to a two-year £36m project 

Restorations have included the conserva- 
tion of the riding house, opening up the 
interior of the Little Castie, and the creation 
of a Discovery Centre. The project received 
£1.7m from the European Regional De 


velooment Fund and the Single Regeneration 


+ . ~ ~ ~ sae = 14 ‘ m , ` -F INC unt mm . r 
Budget, and forms part of a wider £ scheme funding regeneration, economic 
© 3i ts r 4 rì 13 j i . le veo 
revival and community initiatives in Bolsover 


» Open April - September: daily, 10am-6pm. 1 October — 31 October daily, 
10am-5pm. 1 November - 31 March 2001, Wednesday-Sunday only, 10am-4pm 


A CALL TO ARMS 


We | VE n violent 

time 1d orainne 

to Pre ient Clint 

by the time a child IS 
O Vear old ney 

nav witnessed 





40,000 dramatised 


` 


Go to see Warning Shots at the Royal Armouries, Leeds and you could see 


murders 
i few more, Warning Shots is an exhibition of contemporary art dealing with violence 


popular entertainment and images of weaponry 


The Quickening, the Lightening, the Crowning (above) 


5 is a specially commissioned 


~ ae TT rm on > ane ~ 2 < fy i 
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» Warning Shots, ends 3 September 2000, the Royal Armouries, Leeds 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOFT FURNISHINGS 
Furniture, wallpaper, textiles and decorativi 
arts influenced by the Aesthetic Movement 
have gone on display at the Gefirye Museum 
London. The movement was personified DY 


Oscar Wilde, who helped stimulate public in- 


terest in the new style. The special exhibition, 
which marks the centenary of Wilde's deatn 
concentrates on popular expressions of the 


moveme rt and Pet: pecially its efti a on the 


W N ay — r} 


an middle class 


» The House Beautiful — Oscar Wilde and the Aesthetic Interior. 18 July 2000- | 














21 January 2001, Geffrye Museum, London 
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IN SICKNESS 
AND IN HEALTH 


BEYOND THE PRADO, 
MUSEUMS AND 
IDENTITY IN DEMOCRATIC 
SPAIN 
By Selma Reuben Holo 
Smithsonian Institution, 1999 
£24.99 ISBN: 1-56098-925-4 


was falling mainly through the leaky 

roof of the Prado. Spain's greatest 
museum was living up to its reputation 
as ‘el magnifico invalido' (the magnifi- 
cent invalid). Notwithstanding the 
Prado’s poor health, Spanish museums 
experienced a renaissance during the 
return to democracy after Generalis- 
simo Franco's death in 1975. 

At national! and local levels, politi- 
cians voted funds to museums, partic- 
ularly art museums, because they saw 
them as antidotes to the years of 
Francoist isolation. Moreover, new and 
refurbished museums across the coun- 
try, from Barcelona to Badajoz, created 
a sophisticated and confident cultural 
identity. Beyond the Prado is a museo- 
logical Baedecker's guide to the ‘hip’ 
new Spanish museum scene, written 
by Selma Reuben Holo, a hispanophile 
Californian academic. Inevitably Spain's 


n the early 1990s, the rain in Spain 
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MUSEUMS AS 
SACRED SITES 


REVIEW OF MUSEUMS AND 
HISTORY IN WEST AFRICA 
edited by Claude Daniel Ardouin and 
Emmanuel Arinze 
James Currey Publishers 
£14.95 ISBN: 0-8525-253-X 


his well-produced volume is the third 
Th a welcome series on develop- 
ments in West African museology pro- 
duced by the West African Museums 
Programme. The 24 contributions from 
a workshop which took place in Ouidah 
in 1995 are variable in length and scope, 
from the extensive survey of the state of 
textile history research in southern Benin 
to an outline statement of intent in rela- 
tion to museums in Guinea-Bissau and 
the town of Kong in Ivory Coast. 
The volume has a distinct slant to- 
wards francophone West Africa, with 
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twin museum peaks, the Prado in 
Madrid and the Guggenheim Museum, 
Bilbao loom large; however, many 
lesser known but no less interesting 
museums are analysed as well. 

The return to democracy and the 
radical devolution of power to the re- 
gions has led to a flowering of regional 
art museums. The |bero-American 
Museum of Contemporary Art in 
Badajoz is a powerful symbol of trans- 
formation, A grim 1950s prison, origi- 
nally built by Franco using the labour of 
defeated Republicans, was converted 
into an art museum. The author found 
the museum a ‘haunting vision of the 
potential for liberation’. In contrast, the 
military museum of the Alcazar in 
Toledo has remained unchanged since 
the era of Franco. This ultra-conserva- 
tive museum commemorates a bloody 
and symbolic siege of the Nationalist- 
held Alcazar fortress during the Civil 
War. The museum's fossilisation shows 
how the army and the memory of ‘el 
Caudillo’ has had to be treated cau- 
tiously during the return to democracy. 
Inceed, a military coup was only nar- 
rowly averted in 1981, 

A very different coup was engi- 
neered in 1993 when Spain acquired 
the Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza’s art 
collection for the ‘bargain’ price of 
£230m. The Baron's wife steered the 
collection to the Villahermosa Palace in 
Madrid when many others, including 
Prince Charles, were strenuously court- 


only seven chapters reporting on pro- 
jects in anglophone countries. This 
makes the volume of greater interest to 
museum professionals in this country. 

Some chapters are purely factual ac- 
counts of recent developments although 
none deal with developments since 
1995 — should it really take five years to 
get this kind of publication from work- 
shop to page? Others delve further into 
the issues of purpose and projected out- 
come, and it is these that make this vol- 
ume of more than passing interest to 
museum workers worldwide. 

The introduction by Claude Ardouin 
does not bode well for the rest of the 
volume, contrasting as it does the 
ethnographic and historical approach- 
es. He thus sweeps aside the 30 years or 
so of diachronic ethnography which has 
been going on in Africa as much as 
elsewhere. Fortunately the case studies 
show up this outmoded dichotomising. 
In the chapter by Francis Boakye Duah 
on museums and history in Ghana, for 
instance, there is a clear description of 


ing it. Madrid's big new modern art mu- 
seum, the Reina Sophia, which now 
houses Picasso's Guernica, opened in 
1986. These two museums were sup- 
ported by a Socialist Party government 
keen on spectacular international sym- 
bols of Spain’s rebirth. The Prado, on 
the other hand, was out of favour un- 
der the Socialists. It was a ‘cultural 
stepchild’, losing Guernica to the Reina 
Sophia and suffering a high turnover 
of directors (five between 1991 to 
1996). When the Conservative Party 
came to power in 1996, it claimed the 
Prado as a symbol of its idea of 
‘Spanishness’ and so cash was injected 
and renovation work has begun. 
Meanwhile, in the Basque country, 
ambitious nationalist politicians saw a 
new art museum as the best way of 
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the work that has been done since the 
early 1970s. 

One point of some irritation for this 
admittedly cartophile reviewer is the 
lack of maps. It would be very useful 
for museum workers without a West 
African specialisation to know the 
location of the projects described, the 
distance between the related museum 
projects at Aba and Calabar in Nigeria 
for instance. Also, more illustrations 
would have helped to emphasise 
some of the points; nine of the chap- 
ters had none. 

The chapter on Fixed and Movable 
Cultural Heritage in Jenne: the prob- 
lems of conservation and protection, 
by Boubacar Hama Diaby, is particu- 
larly relevant now. All the items illus- 
trated are from an ‘illicit hoard’ and the 
stark situation speaks for itself: a poor- 
ly articulated legislative framework and 
a population demoralised and impov- 
erished by long-term drought condi- 
tions, leading to a thriving trade in 
cultural property. However, the author 


To the Prado and beyond — ‘el magnifico invalido’, a symbol of ‘Spanishness’ 


redefining the image of the industrial 
port of Bilbao and negating the cultur- 
al pre-eminence of Madrid. By striking 
a deal with the New York Guggenheim 
Museum and by hiring the Californian 
architect Frank Gehry, the Basques 
have created one of the most flam- 
boyantly memorable museums in the 
world. Xabier Arzalluz, a key politicians 
behind the Guggenheim Museum 
Bilbao, has said, ‘it was expensive 
(about £130m to build and £13m to 
rent the collection) but for what we 
got, it was cheap’. Considering the cost 
of Britain's 'el magnifico invalido’, the 
Millennium Dome, who would dis- 
agree? 


Javier Pes is curator of contemporary 
culture at Reading Museum Servic 


fails to emphasise (perhaps being too 
polite?) the international dimension to 
this trade, which was highlighted in the 
recent Museums Association/ICOM 
publication Stealing History 

One of the most fecund themes to 
emerge is the link between the notion 
of the museum and the ways in which 
shrines and other means of cultural 
expression have been used to celebrate 
local cultural vitality and continuity. 
Mamadou Camara in his piece on 
common histories and heritages in 
Guinea refers to two kinds of muse- 
ums: the colonially derived modern 
museum and the traditional type, 
equated with sacred sites, forest groves 
and shrines in huts. Both are centres of 
teaching and cultural conservation. 
This article makes a call for greater co- 
operation between traditional and 
modern institutions, a call which 
should strike chords in this country 


Len Pole is curator of ethnography at 
Exeter City Museums and Art Gallery 
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Photograph El Museo Prada 


A regular column 


looking at 


ethical issues 


| have been instructed to 

do something, which 
although legal will, | believe, 
breach the Museums 
Association's Codes of Ethics. | 
am contractually obliged to do as 
my employer says. What is the 
best way to proceed? 


A First tind out if the museum's 
governing body has formally 
adopted the Museums Association 
Code of Practice for Governing Bodies 
Explain to your line manager, or if you 
do not have one, to a representative of 
the governing body, that you believe it 
would be in breach of paragraph 4.10 
of the code which states that ‘the 
governing body should not require a 
member of staff to act in a way that 
could reasonably be interpreted as 
being in breach of the Museums 
Association's Code of Conduct for 
People who Work in Museums 

Even if your employer does not 
recognise either of the codes, thi 
clause defines the duty of care placed 
on the employer to support high ethica 
standards in its workforce. Depending 
on the nature of the unethical actions 
you have been told to carry out, you 
might have to explain the 
consequences of such actions, such as 
loss of registered status for the 
museum. Whatever the circumstances, 
you can always turn to the MA for 


contidential advice and support 





The advice on this page has been 
prepared by Ratan Vaswani, the 
Museums Association's ethics 
adviser, in consultation with the 
convener of its ethics committee. 
Names and addresses are withheld 
for reasons of confidentiality. All 
ethics-related enquiries should be 
addressed in the first instance to 

| Ratan Vaswani at the MA. 


Museums Journal, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 
E-mail: journal@museums 
association.org 























Child’s play — mainstream museums can learn from children's museums 


ambitious. We would like 
to appeal more to our younger 
visitors and have been 
discussing the introduction of 
ideas that staff members saw in 
some of the innovative 
children’s museums on a recent 
holiday to the United States. 
While we do have a few 
interactives, our expertise is 
mainly with permanent 
collections of fragile material 
and traditional non-tactile 
displays. Should we be 
embarking on something we 
may not be fully competent to 
follow through? What are the 
standards expected of 
professionals in this relatively 
new area? 


A’ social interaction and 
persona! growth rightly take 


centre stage in children’s museums 


Qiii museum is small but 


and there are many areas in which 
mainstream museums can learn 
from them, Functions such as the 
preservation of, and scholarly 
research around, artefacts and 
specimens may not be as central to 
the purpose of children’s museums 
as they are to most other kinds of 
museum, For this reason they are 
most often referred to in Britain as 
Centres for Curiosity and 
Imagination, not museums 


They have, however, grown out 


of the museum movement and the 
contemporary museum community 
is developing ever greater expertise 
in making direct, tactile experience 
of objects immensely rewarding for 


children. Do not undervalue the 
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skills you have already in producing 
exciting display and interpretation of 
traditional museum items. Some of 
the skills are transferable to working 
with constructed activity pieces, 
and there is everything to be gained 
by approaching others who 
have successfully extended 
provision in the ways you have in 
mind. Curatorial advisers at your 
area museum council will be useful 
direct sources of advice and should 
be able to put you in touch with 
relevant specialists 

However, you are right to be wary 
about the implications of these kinds 
of developments, for their running ts 
resource-intensive, particularly in 
terms of staff time. High standards of 
training and even vetting will be 
required. All staff must, for example 
clear a police check before they are 
allowed contact with young visitors 
This is a minimum requirement: 
depending on the type of contact 
involved you may want to do more 
it is important that your increased 
provision for children is informed by 
the advice of professional educators 
Make sure that any initiatives you 
undertake are sustainable in the long 
term. How, for example, will you 
address the key issue for heavily used 
nteractives of repair and 
maintenance? Make sure that new 
initiatives are compatible with or 
supported by your institutional 
mission and policies. Be specific. If 
you are identifying cnildren as a 
primary audience, which age groups 
will you target? Provision for pre- 
school children will be radically 


different from that for older children 








Will you specialise, or will you 
address a variety of subjects? 

Root your initiatives in 
collaborations with the community 
you serve. Involve carers in decision- 
making and, crucially, children 
themselves. Inclusion of their input 
in, for example, trying out exhibits is 
both a means and an end. Respond 
to the needs of specific groups such 
as children with disabilities, non- 
readers and non-English-speakers 

In duplicating or adapting an 
exhibit, first seek permission and 
then acknowledge the original 
developers when known. Be aware 
of copyright issues 


@ in the UK, information on Centres 
for Curiosity and Imagination is 
available through Kids’ Clubs 
Networks, Bellerive House, 

3 Muirfield Crescent 

London E14 98Z. Tel: 020 7522 
6919. Fax: 020 7512 2010 

Email: cci@kidsclubs.co.uk. Website 
www.centresforcunosity.org.uk 


@ The United States Association of 
Youth Museums issues useful 
guidelines on Professional Practices 
in Children's Museums available 
through the American Association of 
Museums, 1225 Eye Street NW, 
Suite 200, Washington DC 20005 


@ The British Interactive Group (BIG) 
is anetwork of museum workers 
involved with hands-on exhibitions 
Tel: Adam Love-Rogers, 

RAF Museum, 020 8205 2266. 
Email: membership@ big.uk.com 
Website: www.big.uk.com 
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micrmation 


Policy in progress 


® The joint MA/ICOM UK report, Stealing History: 
The Illicit Trade in Cultural Material has continued to 
play a key role in MA advocacy work over the past 
month. Requests are still being received from 
international magazines wishing to review the 
publication or write an article on illicit trade. The 
Cypriot, Malaysian and Greek Embassies have also 
asked for copies of the report. The ongoing coverage 
will ensure that illicit trade continues to have a high 
public profile. This will help to generate interest when 
the Select Committee on Cultural Property: Return 
and Illicit Trade issues its report at the end of July. 


ire in trouble and serious questions will have ti 


® The Independent published a feature based on the 
views expressed in a letter to the July edition of 
Museums Journal from Stuart Frost, gallery 
supervisor at the National Maritime Museum. Mr 
Frost commented that many people visiting Tate 
Modern may find it difficult to understand the 
contemporary art on display because the 
accompanying text labels provided minimal 
interpretation, and used technical terms and jargons. 
The article in the Independent included a response 
from Tate Modern stating that while there had been 
some problems with the positioning of picture labels, 
their content was extremely carefully thought out. 
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® The Government has asked English Heritage to co- 
ordinate a wide-ranging and strategic review of 
policies for the heritage and the historic environment. 
As part of the review a range of discussion papers and 
questions have been prepared and sent to 3,500 
organisations and individuals. However there is no 
clear sense that museums are included within this 
review, even though approximately two-thirds of 
museums are historic buildings. Many museums also 
have historic monuments in their care, and their 
collections can provide a means of interpreting the 
historic environment. Mark Taylor, MA Director, and 
Liz Robertson, MA Policy Officer are meeting with 
the English Heritage Review Co-ordinator to raise 
MA concerns. In addition, Patrick Greene, MA 
President, will be meeting Sir Neil Cossons, Chair, 
English Heritage, to discuss the position of museums 





within the overall English Heritage definition of 
the historic environment. 


® Mark Taylor, MA Director, spoke at a Local 
Authority seminar on Museums, Archive and 
Libraries, and took part in an Institute of Ideas 
policy debate on museums and accessibility. 
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® A new route to the AMA is being produced by 
the MA in partnership with museum studies 
courses. This will enable the AMA to reacha 
wider range of people. It is likely to be based 
around a substantial work-based project, overseen 
and assessed by a museum-studies department. 
The project may also count towards a 
postgraduate qualification. It is hoped that this 
new route will be offered in the 2001/2002 
academic year. 
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@ MA President, Patrick Greene, Mark Taylor, MA 
Director, Maurice Davies, MA Deputy Director, 
and Liz Robertson, MA Policy Officer, had a 
meeting with Neville Mackay, Chief Executive of 
Resource, and Lord Evans, Chair of Resource, in 
late June. Neville Mackay identified advocacy, 
advice and strategic leadership as being three key 
roles for Resource to undertake. Lord Evans stated 
that adequate funding from DCMS was crucial to 
both the credibility and success of Resource. This 
meeting is part of an ongoing dialogue between 
Resource and the MA on a range of issues affecting 
museums, and the MA remains generally 
supportive of the recently published Resource 
Manifesto. 


events 


' , a e 16-18 October 2000 
ssociation in action aneum Serve 
Exhibition 
Hotel de France, Jersey 


16-19 October 2000 
Museums Association 
Annual Conference 
Hotel de France, Jersey 





ed. Lighting in 

useums V OKI JC i t i l ot 16 November 2000 

In tl Ath Ni ! : | | Museum Practice 
Seminar 

Lighting in Museums 

Charity Centre, London 


roject Management in 
useums ti 


18 January 200! 
Museum Practice 
Seminar 

Project Management in 
Museums 

Charity Centre, London 





Conference and Museum 
Services Exhibition 2000 


hort Stealing History; 
the illicit trade in 
cultural material 
relate et Buying 
in the Market; a 
checklist for museums nfi Prof Revi 


Virtual Exhibition 


Who to contact 


Advertising 
Associateship of the MA 
Director's Office 


Finance 

Information and Enquiries 

IT and Systems 

Marketing and Publications 
Membership and Subscriptions 
Museum Practice 

Museums Journal 
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A listing of events, 

disposals, awards, 
cquisitions and 

information for the 


museum sector 
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Disposals 








Items for disposal should first be 
offered to registered museums. 
Priority should be given to offering 
items by gift — selling is not 
recommended. At least two months 
should be allowed from the date of 
publication for registered museums to 
express an interest. For further advice 
request a copy of the Museums 
Association's ethical guidelines on 
disposal or seek the guidance of the 
MA's ethics committee. 


@ The following items of Victorian 
furniture are offered for disposal: 
mahogany kneehole pedestal desk; 
pine filing cabinet; mahogany cabinet. 
Contact Judith Franklin, Stafford 
Borough Council Tourism and Heritage 
Department. Tel: 01785 619348 


@ The Royal Opera House Archives 
has two Click costume cases for 
disposal. They have four glass sides 
and glass top, and internal lighting. To 
be collected from South Wales. 
Contact Ray Marchant, Covent 
Garden, London WC2E 9DD. 

Tel: 020 7212 9325 


Information required 











@ Kent Police Museum seeks 
information on the location of a 
Records of Service book for the period 
1857-1874. It was loaned for 
research from Maidstone Police HQ 
ten years ago and never returned. The 
book has Kent County Constabulary 
Service Records printed on the spine 
and measures 20in x 15in x 4in. 
Contact: John Endicott, Curator, Kent 
Police Museum, Kent. Tel: 01634 
403260 or 01634 408105. Website: 
www.kent-police-museum.co.uk 





Training events 


@ Training events and conferences 
will now be listed in the Training 
and Conferences supplement. The 
next supplement will be in 
September's Museums Journal. 
For forthcoming supplements 
send details of events including 
cost and e-mail and website 
addresses to Catrina Lucas, 6 Eton 
Street, Stubbing Holme Road, 
Hebden Bridge, West Yorkshire 
HX7 6LW. E-mail: 
catrina@hebden-bridge.u-net.com 





@ A financial reward is offered for 
information leading to the successful 
return of an 8,000-year-old Stone 
Age axe-head, stolen from Chertsey 
Museum over one year ago. The axe 
is 8in x 3in and made of beige- 
coloured flint. 

Contact: Stephen Nicholls, Curator, 
Chertsey Museum. Tel: 01932 
565764. Fax: 01932 571118. E-mail: 
enquiries@chertseymuseum.org.uk 


@ PhD student, researching ethnic 
minorities and museums, seeks 
information on exhibitions held in 
British museums concerning ethnic 
minority material, particularly that 
with an Islamic theme, since 1976. 
Contact: lan Heath. 

Tel: 07881 708217. E-mail: 
ian.a.heath@stud.man.ac.uk 


Closure 


@ Lancashire Mining Museum, 


Salford, closed on 30 June. The City of 


Salford Museum Service will deal with 
all enquiries and correspondence 
should be sent to: Salford Museum 
and Art Gallery, Peel Park, Crescent, 
Salford M5 4WU 





Listings update 


@ The new public information 
telephone number at the Design 
Museum is 020 7940 8790. The 
museum has also updated its listings 
information. General enquiries, tel: 
020 7403 6933, fax: 020 7378 6540: 
opening times 11.30am-6 pm 
weekdays, 10.30am-6pm weekends, 
last admission 5.30pm; website: 
WWww.designmuseum.org/ 








Acquisitions 


@ A grant from the Resource/V&A 
Purchase Grant Fund has enabled the 
Regimental Museum of the Royal 
Dragoon Guards, York, to purchase 
Captain Lawrence Oates' mess 
waistcoat and waistbelt. Oates served 
with the regiment from 1900 until his 
death in the Antarctic in 1911. 
Contact: Julia Marsh, Assistant 
Purchase Grant Fund Officer, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 

Tel: 020 7942 2537 


@ The Royal Cornwall Museum, 
Truro, has acquired an 18th-century 
silver saffron pot by Sampson 
Bennett of Falmouth with assistance 
from the Resource/V&A Purchase 





Grant Fund. 

Contact: Julia Marsh, Assistant 
Purchase Grant Fund Officer, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 

Tel: 020 7942 2537 


@ The National Museums and 
Galleries of Wales has acquired a 
portrait of William Herbert, first 
Earl of Pembroke, painted in the early 
1560s by an unknown Flemish 
artist. The £80,000 painting had 
spent centuries in Scotland 

and, more recently, a spell at the 
Tower of London, 

Contact: Julie Richards, NUGW 
Press Officer. Tel: 029 2057 3485. 
Fax: 029 2037 3219 


Captain Lawrence Oates’ mess 
waistcoat and waistbelt, the latest 
acquisition to the Regimental 
Museum of the Royal Dragoon 
Guards, York 


@ The Elgar Birthplace Museum has 
acquired 20 manuscripts by Elgar and 
several proof copies of his work. The 
gift, from Elgar's godson E Wulstan 
Atkins, was presented to the museum 
at a reception at the House of Lords 
on 2 June 

Contact: Margaret Fotheringham, 
Marketing Officer, Elgar Birthplace 
Museum, Worcester. 

Tel/fax: 01684 893180 


@ Aberdeen Art Gallery and 
Museums has acquired a brooch and 
bangle from the latest series of work 
by contemporary jewellery maker 
Jane Adam with the help of the 
Grampian Association of Decorative 
and Fine Art Society. 


Openings 
@ A new shop has opened at Fleet Air 
Arm Museum, Somerset. As part of 


the museum's £5.4m Heritage lottery 
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project a new interactive exhibition 
entitled Leading Edge will also open in 
the Concord Hall in the summer. 
Contact: Carol Rendell, Fleet Air Arm 
Museum, Somerset. Tel: 01935 
842619. Fax: 01935 842631. 
Website: www. fleetairarm.com 


Export ban 





@ A temporary bar has been placed 
on the export of a pastel by John 
Russell entitled Portrait of One of the 
Porters at the Royal Academy. The 
deferral period runs until 13 
September but could be extended 
until after 13 December if there is 
serious intention to purchase the 
work at the recommended price of 
£102,338. 

Contact: The Secretary, the 
Reviewing Committee on the Export 
of Works of Art, Department for 
Culture, Media and Sport, 2-4 
Cockspur Street, London SW1Y 5DH. 
Tel: 020 7211 6200. 

Website: www.culture.gov.uk 


Call for speakers 





@ Speakers are required for a one-day 
seminar organised by the Natural 
Sciences Conservation Group on the 
subject of Best Value and how it 
affects museums. Particular emphasis 
will be placed on conservation and 
collections management. The seminar 
will take place at the Potteries 
Museum and Art Gallery, Stoke on 
Trent on 28 September. 

Contact: Bob Entwistle, NSCG 
Chairman, Ipswich Museum. Tel: 
01473 433550. Fax: 01473 433558 


Awards 


@ Three primary schools have 
received awards for their participation 
in the A Museum in the Classroom 
campaign, organised as part of 
Museums and Galleries Month 2000. 
The winners, Royal High Junior, Bath, 
Ballymena Primary School, Co Antrim, 
and Dover Road Community 

Primary School, Kent, each win a 
school trip for the class to a museum 
of their choice. 

Contact: Campaign for Museums. 
Tel: 0207 233 9796. 

Fax: 0207 233 6770 


@ Holiday Which? has recommended 
the Verulamium, St Albans, as the top 
Roman museum. The decision was 
based not only on what is on display, 
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but also on how well the site is 
presented and explained and how 
enjoyable a trip it provides. 
Contact: Alison Coles, St Albans 
Museum. Tel: 01727 751817. 
Fax: 01727 859919 


@ Recipients of the latest round of 
Heritage Lottery Fund grants include: 
Milton's Cottage Museum, Chalfont 
St Giles, £41,600 for improvements to 
its visitor facilities; Amersham Historic 
Buildings Trust, £70,000 towards a 
new extension; the Charles Burrell 
Museum, Thetford, £555,000 for 
redevelopment; Vestry House 
Museum, Walthamstow, £275,000 
for development and improved 
disabled access; Manchester 
Museum, £90,000 towards AELPHER 
2000, the Alderley Edge landscape 
project, heritage and educational 
resources; Birmingham City Council, 
£380,000 towards the restoration of 
picture galleries 21 and 22 at 
Birmingham Museums and Art 
Gallery, and £516,000 towards a new 
gallery of modern art; Play Train, 
£90,000 towards a scheme that 
enables children to act as specialist 
consultants to 20 museums and art 
galleries throughout the UK. 

Contact: Rebecca Ward, Katie Owen 
or Damian Wilson, Heritage Lottery 
Fund Press Office. Tel: 020 7591 
6037/36/34. fax: 020 7591 6270. 
Website: www.hif.org.uk 


@ Living Vision, a new community 
group based in South Wiltshire, has 
been set up to work with Trilith and 
the Salisbury and South Wiltshire 
Museum to preserve cine film 

of South Wiltshire life. The project has 
been made possible with a grant 
from the Millennium Festival Awards 
for All scheme. 

Contact: Andrew Deathe, Salisbury 
and South Wiltshire Museum. 

Tel: 01722 332151. 

E-mail: museum@salisburymuseum. 
freeserve.co.uk 


@ Six artists have been shortlisted for 
the Vincent van Gogh Biannual 
Awards for Contemporary Art in 
Europe. The award, initiated by the 
Broere Charitable Foundation, is 
organised by the Bonnefanten 
museum, Maastricht, where the 
works by the artists will be exhibited 
until 24 September. The winner will 
be announced in early September 
The nominees are: Eija Liisa Ahtila, 
Miroslaw Balka, Oladele Ajiboye 


Bamzgboye, Carsten Holler, Pedro 
Cabrita Reis and Luc Tuymans. 
Contact: Sue Bond Public Relations, 
Suffolk. Tel: 01787 282288. 

Fax: 01787 282119. 

E-mail: suebond@compuserve.com. 
Website: www.bonnefanten.nl 


` Research centres 


@ The Arts and Humanities Research 
Board has launched a new scheme 
that will fund new or existing small- or 
large-scale centres to undertake 
strategically important research across 
all of the arts and humanities. The 
scheme will provide funding for the 
costs associated with establishing and 
running a research centre, which will 
normally be based at a single Higher 
Education Institute but which may 
also involve partnership with other 
institutions. Funding will normally be 
for five years, up to a maximum of 
£875,000. The scheme has received 
145 applications, and a shortlist of 26 
are currently going forward to the 
final stage of assessment. 

Contact: Angela Murphy, Director of 
Corporate Communications, AHRB. 
Tel: 0117 931 7444. E-mail: 

a. murphy @ahrb.ac.uk 











A Jane Adam bangle from Aberdeen 
Art Gallery's contemporary 
jewellery collection 





Entry charges 


@ Entry to Christ Church Picture 
Gallery, Oxford will be free every 
Monday throughout the year. The 
initiative has been planned to expand 
access to the Christ Church 
collections. 

Contact: Christ Church Picture 
Gallery, Oxford. Tel: 01865 276172. 
Fax: 01865 202429. E-mail: 
dennis.harrington@ 
christ-church.ox.ac.uk 

Website: www.chch.ox.ac.uk 


@ The Vintage Carriages Trust 
Museum of Rail Travel, Ingrow, and 
the Keighley and Worth Valley 


Noticeboard 


Railway have joined forces and are 
offering combined Day Rover tickets 
that allow free entry to the museum 
and one day’s unlimited rail travel on 
the Keighley and Worth Valley 
Railway. Prices are £20 for a family, £8 
for adults and £4 for children. 
Contact: Paul Holroyd, Vintage 
Carriages Trust, Ingrow. 

Tel: 07979 837180. Website: 
www.neotek.demon.co.uk/vet/ 





Web news 


@ The Institute of International Visual 
Arts has launched three digital 
artworks for X-space, a virtual gallery 
and online project space that can be 
accessed on www. iniva.org/xspace 
Iniva commisions emerging artists 
from diverse cultural backgrounds to 
create web-specific works, The 
artworks can be accessed on 

www. iniva.org/white, 

www. iniva.org/bugbear and 

www. iniva.org/metaphor 

Contact: Antonia Carver. 

Tel: 020 7729 9616. 

E-mail: acarver@iniva.org 

Website: www. iniva.org 





@ eAuctionRoom.com, the first 
website to broadcast French art 
auctions live, is offering free access to 
artnet.com’s fine-art auctions 
database. The database is a 
comprehensive illustrated electronic 
archive of fine art auction records in 
the world. The free access offer is 
available for three months, and over 
30 auctions are planned 

Contact: Delphine Tiercelin. 

Tel: +33 1 58364100. E-mail: 
d.tiercelin@e-auctionroom.com 


@ The Centre for Migration Studies at 
the Ulster American Folk Park has 
launched a virtual art exhibition. The 
Art of Emigration presents images 
that tell the story of the millions of 
people who moved from Europe to 
North America during the past 
millennium. The site can be accessed 
on www.qub.ac.uk/cms 


Noticeboard, 
Museums Journal, 
42 Clerkenwell Close, 


London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 

Items cannot be accepted by telephone 
Deadline each month is 6 weeks 
prior to publication 
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The Museums Association web-site provides 
access to the best suppliers and consultants 
through its two frequently updated searchable 
online databases. 


Whatever you are looking for in the museum 
world, visit us first. 


www.museumsassociation.org 


For further information about the Online Guides to Suppliers 
and Consultancies, contact the Marketing Department 
on 020 7250 1836. 








Public image limited 


‘Every brand identity needs to be based on a universal and eternal truth that will stand the test of time without challenge.’ So says David 
Bell of Cheetham Bell, the advertising agency responsible for launching The Lowry. Catrina Lucas went in search of this ‘eternal truth’ 


yne and Wear Museums devel- 

oped its corporate brand back in 

the 1980s, The brief was to pro- 
duce a bold, uncomplicated logo that 
would reproduce well in a single colour 
and when reduced in size. It was adop- 
ted on all stationery, literature, uni- 
forms, commercial stock and signage 
The aim was to increase the profile of 
the organisation to funding bodies, 
politicians, the media and the business 
sector, and also to act as a mark of 
excellence in the museums. 





A family of logos was then devel- 
oped, based on the main elements of 
the core TWM brand, using different 
colours and images to identify the pri- 
mary disciplines of its 11 museums and 
galleries. 

These designs are now being re- 
placed gradually as the focus shifts from 
the family identity to an approach in 
which the individuality of each venue is 
shown through its own corporate style. 
The development of an identity for the 
Segedunum, the new £9m visitor at- 
traction in Wallsend, has been left in 
the hands of design agency AD78. 
Creative director Dean Rutter believes 
that branding Segedunum was the key 
in the initial phase of work, just as it 
would be if they were marketing a prod- 
uct. ‘We felt a strong visual identity was 
needed first, before any other work was 
undertaken. The primary part of the 
logo was the title and sign-off (a de- 
scription of the main elements on offer) 
which were created in a strong serif 


ro 
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typographical style. The sign-off mes- 
sage was felt to be important to help po- 
sition the product offering. The 
secondary element of the logo used a 
mosaic pattern, which was developed 
not only to add interest to the overall 
design, but to give us something to keep 
all the campaign pieces synergistic,’ says 
Rutter. 

Confused? You will be 

The Lowry in Salford has been de- 
scribed by chief executive Stephen 
Hetherington as a ‘department store’ for 
the arts. Its brand truth, in the words of 
Bell, ‘is that it opens the door’. The chal- 
lenge for Manchester design firm The 
Chase was to provide a coherent identi- 
ty that could be associated with the 
range of activities in the building, from 
exhibitions of contemporary art to ballet, 
opera, theatre, comedy and dance. The 
identity also had to reflect the spirit of 


re-SOUTCE 


urban regeneration and creativity that 
The Lowry represents. So the logo is ob- 
viously self-explanatory — isn’t it? 

For those of you who have not yet 
worked it out, let me explain. Early ideas 
included a palette with a spotlight on, 
signifying both the visual and perform- 
ing arts. Geometric shapes — a square, 
triangle and circle — reflected architect 
Michael Wilford's streamlined, clean de- 
signs. The pool/spotlight/palette be- 
came the site, and the triangle the 
building. The blue and purple reflect the 
dominant colours used for the theatres. 
There, that's that cleared up! 

And so to the launch of a corporate 
identity for Resource: the Council for 
Museums, Archives and Libraries. Chief 


executive Neville Mackay explains that 
the aim was ‘to create a new 
corporate image that identi- 
fied a common thread 
between museums, 
archives and libraries 
and promoted dy- 
namism, flexibility and 
imagination’. Design 
company Pentagram, 
who according to Mackay 
‘presented some exciting ideas which 
matched our brief’, came up with the 
logo ‘Re:source’. Pentagram said: ‘We 
took the view that the name for the new 
organisation needed to capture the 
overall relevance of museums, library 
and archive activity. We also felt that it 
should have a distinctly non-institu- 
tional feel about it — confident and 
fresh rather than obscure and dusty. 
‘Re:source’ meets these criteria; it is 
simple, recognisable and apt.’ 
The jury is still out (Museums 
Journal June 2000, p15). 
Finally, the Smith Art Gallery 
in Stirling. Director Elspeth King explains 
that the logo was commissioned from 
local lino-cut artist Owain Kirby, whose 
brief was to incorporate all aspects of 
the museum's collections. King then 
went on to explain the relevance of each 
symbol. She admits that the look is now 
rather dated; the museum currently 
uses a reduced version of the logo, dis- 
playing just the classical frontage. Dated 
maybe, but | felt that my search for the 
elusive, sorry, ‘eternal truth’ had ended. 
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Smith Art Gallery and Museum 
Dumbarton Road, Stirling FK8 2RQ, Telephone 01786 471917 


Fax 01786 449523 
E-mail: museum@smithartgaliery.demon.co.uk 












AD78 
Tel: 0191 228 0878 
E-mail: ideas@ad78.co.uk 





Owain Kirby 
Tel: 01786 462912 








Pentagram 
Tel: 0207 229 3477 
E-mail: email@pentagram.co.uk 


Resource 
Tel: 020 7233 4200 














Smith Art Gallery and Museum 
Tel: 01786 471917 


The Chase 
Tel: 0161 832 5575 

E-mail: creative@thechase. 
demon.co.uk 





The Lowry 
Tel: 0161 876 2020 
E-mail: info@thelowry.org.uk 


Tyne and Wear Museums 
Tel: 0191 232 6789 
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there’s a lot 
more 
under 
the surface 





Best Value Inspectors in 
Cultural Services 


Location - North (North East, North West, Yorkshire and Humberside), 
Central (East and West Midlands, East Anglia), 
South (South East, South West), London and Wales. 


c £29k - £40k + regional weightings (in London and SE) + PRP + car + benefits 


Its often easy to accept things as they stand. To assume that th ngs are the best they could possibly be 
But that will not be the way of Best Value Inspection within the Audit Commissior By continually 


cna engaging De f practice Vet WINN DFOMOTLe ex erence in publi Service i through if ei Hi aovernment 


Jg Inspe tion Service and are looking to recruit a number of 


enthusiastic and dedicated individuals to join our regional teams supporting the Lead Inspector, you w 


assist in undertaking inspections in local authorities once they have completed their Best Value Review 
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AS part of a team, you w evaluate (ne curri and likely future perrormance of p bli services - you will 
$ ‘ j ` | f 
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You will need a demonstrable track record of successful project management within cultural service: 


nal communication and anah 


\A/ r te ar X j Hnt ` + + f vt = rrr) Wo $ \ hy - 
VVE dre orrering appointmen erms OF up to a maximum fixed-term period oT three year 


However, secondments are actively encouraqaed ([ snould you obtain agreement from your current 


3 ` 


employer) and we will consider both longer-term secondments (12-24 months) and shorter-term 
secondments ( Usually Minimur per od Of 6 MontnsS You shou ci see this opportu! itv as an unrivalled 
stepping Stone on your Career pati 


CGIosInNg date tor completed applications Friday 8th september 2000 


To receive an information par k, please call our recruitment hotline on 0800 056 


nes are open Yam - 3pm, Monday to Friday). Please quote ref: 22999 
Teleph ( Monday 4t! ptember 2000 
LA r = | rl a | P y 7 myc te ry ` $ + ; s ` 
We would particularly welcome applications from people from the ethnic minorities communitie 


women and people with disabilitis 
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Promoting the best use of public money Bins 





ORBAY 
COUNCIL a rey 


EDUCATION SERVICES DIRECTORATE 


EDUCATION ACCESS OFFICER 


Museums Services 
£15,210 - £18,372 pro rata 
26-30 hours per week 


An expenence {museum educator is required to develoo appropriate 
museum educator ervices tor l|orbay three museums. Based at T uay 
‘ : 

jss@um, the iccesstul apo mnt will assist the museums By assessing ar 

SLIT) bh j cle Sf f t 

H Te + 

] } i j g i } J } $ 
You j f el >aFfpe } f ang agd! © 
t qetner with a ce rgi ‘W ecu E IL f iti A Fee 3 t anga 
teac! INQ/VOK atona iualiticatHons and expenenci I^ additior VOU f 
knowledge of the relevant National Curriculum, developments in further 
education. and current museum learning issues 
A two-vear contract is offered in the Tirst instance >aiary VY ie 
depending on the hours offered and levi f expenence 
For an informal discu: n oniy, please ntact Dr Michael Rhodes, Head 
M eums Ser f TEs Zu 
Quote ref EMO0E 

Sing date 27 A jQust 2000 
For an application form and further details please contact Parconne 
Torbay Council wr Hall. Castie Circu Torquay, TQ1 3DR. Tel direct line 
01803 207377 or OB! 201201 ex! IIA? 


2% THE NATIONAL TRUST 


House Steward 


Wallington, near Morpeth 
Salary: £10,810 pa 


A House Steward is required for Wallington, a historic mansion located 
12 miles west of Morpeth and a premier tourist attraction in the North East. 


The post holder will assist the House and Collections Manager, working 
closely with the Senior House Steward and other members of the House team 
and be involved in all activities within the house, including 24 hour security 
provision, liaison with the general public and conservation of the contents. 


The House Steward will be expected to take an active role in the cleaning 
and conservation of the contents of the house, particularly during the closed 
season when an extensive cleaning programme is followed. The successful 
candidate will thus be manually dextrous, practical and have an interest in 
the care of historic objects. Relevant qualifications in the field of museums 
and/or historic house interpretation will be an advantage. In addition, 

the post holder will be expected to provide a warm welcome to visitors to the 
property and assist with supervision of the Room Stewards in the absence 

of the House and Collections Manager. He/She will also be required to 
undertake some cash handling and general administration duties as required 


The successful candidate will be required to occupy National Trust 
accommodation on the estate to facilitate these responsibilities. This post is 
regular full-time, 39 hours per week (days to be agreed with Line Manager). 
You will also have the opportunity to join the National Trust pension scheme. 
For further details and an application form, please write enclosing 

a large 41p SAE to: Mrs Sarah Kirkup, Personnel Department, 

The National Trust, Scots Gap, Morpeth, Northumberland NE61 4EG. 

We regret that any request for an application form which does not 
include an SAE will not be processed. 


Closing date for applications: Spm, Friday 18 August 2000 


interviews will be held at Wallington on: Wednesday 30 August 2000 


committed to equal opportunities 





ilestones 


Hampshire’s Livin \9 history museum 





Milestones, Hampshires Living History Museum located in 
Basingstoke, is an exciting new Museum which is opening to the public in 
November 2000. It is being developed by Hampshire County Council 
Museum's Service, in partnership with Basingstoke and Deane Borough 
Council and the Heritage Lottery fund, who have provided over halt of the 
£11m cost. We expect over 150,000 visitors per vear, and have already secured 
over £750,000 in business sponsorship 

We are looking for two key statt to join our team this is vour chance 
to be involved in both the completion of the Milestones development and 


in continuing to make Milestones a success when it is open to the publi 


Learning Development Officer 


| 
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You will be responsible for developing and supporting the implementation 
of education programmes tor our target audiences, with an emphasis on schools 
Drawing on our extensive Soc ial History and Technological collections, 
vou should have experience of organising museum cducation programmes 


and creatine education resources. Rek MUSO0G6 


Marketing Officer 
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Your role will be to market and promote Milestones within our 
marketing communications and business plans. 

With experience of marketing a successful visitor attraction, not necessarily 
a museum. vou will be able to undertake and advise on the full range of 


marketing tasks 
lo ensure Milestones success, excellent communication and interpersonal 


skills will be essential, as will a commitment to team working. Ret: MUSO007 


For an application pack for either post, please contact: County 
Museums Service HQ, Chilcomb House, Chilcomb Lane, Winchester, 
Hants S023 8RD. tel: 01962 846304, fax: 01962 869836, or 
e-mail: crpu-recruitment@hants.gov.uk quoting the relevant Ref 
Closing date: 21st August 2000. 


| Hampshire County Council 
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Recruitment 


DIRECTOR 


National Motor Museum Trust 





The National Motor Museum, a charitable Trust, is one of the world's 
premier motor museums based at Beaulieu in the New Forest. It is a 
registered museum with Re:source and is a designated collection. The 
collection represents motoring on the roads of Great Britain and contains 
300 vehicular exhibits with thousands of smaller artefacts, together with 
extensive libraries of books, photographs and film. With the forthcoming 
retirement of the current Director, Michael Ware, the Trustees are seeking 
an influential person to lead the Trust's future strategy. 


THE POSITION 

e Direct all Trust activity. Co-ordinate joint activities with the Beaulieu 
visitor attraction operated by Montagu Ventures Limited 
Working with Lord Montagu and others to maintain and enhance 
the profile of the National Motor Museum in the motoring and 
museum worlds 
To seek sponsorship and grant aid where possible 
To maximise the income from trading using the Trust's available 
assets 
Lead and motivate a loyal multi-disciplined team 
To enhance the Museum's curatorial standards 
Work closely with Trustees 


THE PERSON 

Proven Director or Curator with strong strategic and management 
experience. 

Demonstrable aptitude for public relations and fundraising initiatives. 
Knowledge of the motor industry, motoring history and vehicle related 
matters preferred. 

Confident, dependable management and administrative skills: first-rate 
personal style. Energetic, creative and charismatic. 

Please send for full details and job description to: 

Jan Hoy, Director of Personnel, The National Motor Museum, Beaulieu, 
Brockenhurst, Hampshire, S042 7ZN 

Phone: 01590 614642 

E-mail: nicky.deering @ beaulieu.co.uk 


A unique opportunity to be at the heart of information and policy development at a national level. 
Devolution has significantly increased demands on SMC as a national cultural agency and we are 
ooking for enthusiastic and experienced staff to meet the challenges. 


ROYAL NAVAL 


The Royal Naval Museum is seeking to make two fixed term curatorial 

appointments:- 

i) Assistant Curator/Surveyor, Portsmouth Royal 
Dockyard Historical Collections 
ca £17,000 p.a. for 18 months. 
his post is funded by a grant from Hampshire County Council 
and we are looking to appoint a seasoned museum professional, 
with experience in industrial and technological collections. His/Her 
main tasks will be to conduct a survey of the Dockyard Historical 
Collections, compile a report and inventory, and suggest a scheme 
for its documentation, classification and potential for future 
development and display. The ideal candidate will be a museum- 
trained graduate with a diploma in industrial heritage. 
Curatorial Assistant/Historic Photographs 
ca £12,500 p.a. for 3 years. 
This post is funded by a grant from the Heritage Lottery Fund and 
is tọ assist with the mustering, assimilation, documentation and 
conservation of the Wright & Logan Naval Photographic 
Collection. recently acquired by the Royal Naval Museum, also 
with a grant from the Heritage Lottery Fund. The ideal candidate 
will have relevant professional qualifications, be keen to work in 
museums and possess an interest in naval history. 

For both appointments, please send your letter of application and CV to: 
Mrs P A Nagle (Personal Assistant) 
Collections & Publications Division 
Royal Naval Museum 
HM Naval Base (PP66) 
Portsmouth POI 3NH. 

Deadline for return of applications: 31 August 2000 

Interviews will be conducted in early September. 


4A Suppurted by 
Hampshire Heritage 
ees Count Lottery Fund 
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SCOTTISH 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (INFORMATION & SUPPORT SERVICES) 


1 year post (maternity leave cover) 


Points 45 - 49: £28,746 - £31,557, pay award pending 


You will be responsible for developing the Council's advocacy strategy to local and national government, with a particular emphasis 
on policy development and managing SMC's external profile. You will also be responsible for knowledge management within 
SMC, extending our services and addressing the information needs of both staff and our nation-wide membership. 

This is both a strategic and practical post: you should have experience of formulating policy and experience of practical resources 
and staff management. You should have a degree and 3 or more years experience in knowledge management or a related area 
such as information management or business intelligence. You must be an efficient project manager and a good communicator 
and team builder. A knowledge of public and private sector finance and administration is desirable. Experience of museums 
and/or visitor attractions is desirable but not essential. 

This is a one-year post to cover the existing post-holder's maternity leave. We would be particularly interested to discuss 
secondment from a local authority or elsewhere. 


Details and application forms are available from the Scottish Museums Council, 20/22 Torphichen St., Edinburgh EH3 8JB. 
Tel 0131 476 8473. Fax 0131 229 2728. E-mail admin @scottishmuseums.org.uk Web http://www.scottishmuseums.org.uk 





The closing date for applications is 22 September 2000. 
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PART-TIME DOCUMENTATION 
OFFICER 


(18'/: hours per week) 
SALARY: £12,192 to £14,823 per annum pro rata 
Two Year Fixed Term Contract 








Regeneration, Community & Leisure Services. The Hams Museum 

& Art Gallery is seeking an enthusiastic and committed person to carry forward its 
programme of updating, computensing and maintaining 

documentation of its permanent collections of Social History, Fine and Decorative An 
and Costume 


Applicants must possess an appropriate degree and have expenence 
of museum documentation. preferably having used the MODES Plus 
software. Possession of a post-graduate diploma in museum studies would be an 


advantage 


Benefits include: eIndes linked pension scheme option *Flexitime 
working « No smoking office environment $ Car parking provision 
© Child care subsidy 

Ref: LA/8/19 — Closing date: 22nd August 2000 


Further details and application form for the above post are available from the 
Assistant Director (Personnel), Town Hall, Preston, 

PRI 2RL or by telephoning the 24 hour recruitment line on 01772 906690, quoting 
the vacancy reference number. 


For people with a hearing or speech impairment there is a Minicom Service 


available number 01772 906307, during at + 
z TI Working towards Equality 
= in a Prouder Preston 
tuss 


normal office opening times. 



































NMS 


National Museums of Scotland 
Applications are invited for this permanent post within the 
Department of History and Applied Art, based at the Royal 
Museum, Chambers Street, Edinburgh. The starting salary 
for this through graded post (spanning five grades) Is likely 
to be between £12,330 and £18,490 per annum, subject 
to level of appointment, qualifications and expenence. The 
postholder will be expected to progress and develop in this 
post, according to agreed competence criteria, 


Curator of Ethnography 

You will curate, develop and make accessible NMS’s 
important and extensive ethnographic collections from 
Oceania, Africa and the Americas. The full range of 
material culture is covered in the collections. Duties will 
include responsibility for maintaining and improving 
documentation of the collections; and for acquisitions; 
exhibitions: research; publications; and answering 
public enquiries. 





You should normally have a good first degree in 
anthropology, or a related subject, and working knowledge 
of at least one foreign language. You will have proven 
research ability and curatorial experience; an interest In 
and knowledge of objects/foreign material culture; and 
appropriate computer skills. You must be able to work 
effectively, both independently and as part of a team, and 
possess good written and verbal communication Skills. 


Further information and an application form, to be 
completed and returned by Friday 8 September 2000, may 
be obtained by calling in person at the Royal Museum's 
Information Desk, or by telephoning 0131-247 4094 
(answerphone). Please state clearly the post you are 
applying for and quote reference NMS00/19. Interviews 
will be held at the Royal Museum on Monday 9 October 
2000. 


An Equal Opportunities Employer. 
WWW.NIMS.ac.UK 






KIPLIN HALL 
SCORTON, NORTH YORKSHIRE 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW ADMINISTRATOR 


Kiplin Hall mo Grade 1 Jacobean house with a small supporting Estate owned by a charitable trust 
Phe Trustees have just fimoshed part of a mayer festeraton programme, and are rw looking mo promote 


the house and rotundis 


The Trustees are Jogking foran experienced and enthusiastic Administratore urato with spoon 


resporsibalits fu 

. The secunts amd care of the house aml contents 
The opening ol the house and grounds to the publi 
Liason with Amerwan interests 


Promotion of tun sna WCTIV ALs tee an Jenie prop trsits and the organisation dnd running of 
exhibitions 
Fhe appointment will start this autumn and 4 salary and remuneration pri huge on the wgon ot 
£20,.000-£25,000 pa. will be offered. Accommodation will be available (if required) Five year contract 
with probationary perni of one year 
Further details and application form from the Trustees Seeretars wd Agent 
Jains f iie ARIE S f \ VW 


james OF langionesiate feeeserye.co.uh leh loth N34 


Closing date for applications: [8th August 2000 
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REGENERATION and DEVELOPMENT 





Museum Manager 
Temporary 


£17,220 - £20,364 RDCM012 


Your chance to work in an award winning museum with an opportunity to 
manage, develop and promote the internationally important archaeology 
and natural history collections. 


The person appointed will hold a Post Graduate Museum Studies qualification, 
and will have the ability to use various |.T. packages. 

This is an exciting opportunity for a creative and articulate graduate with 
experience of staff management. Experience of managing large museum 
exhibition projects and a proven track record of delivering completed 
projects are also essential. 


We expect the postholder to have drive, enthusiasm and the ability to work 
with an established project team, The ability to handle/carry heavy materials 
when required is also necessary. 

This post is temporary because of maternity leave. 

This post is not available for Job Share. 


For an application form and further details contact Regeneration and 
Development, 79 Ferensway, Kingston upon Hull HU2 8LE, telephone 
(01482) 615684, where completed forms should be returned by Friday 
18th August 2000. 





























ENS SE } ITY COUNCIL 


“This Authority is committed to equal opportunities 
and welcomes applications from all sections of the community” 


Q 


INVESTOR IN PEOPLE 


Recruitment 


Crafts Study Centre Collection and Archive Farnham 


Digitisation Project Officer Job ref: Des Adm 36 
Circa £17k (3 vear fixed-term contract) 
Digitisation Project Assistant 

Circa £13k (3 year fixed-term contract) 


Job ref: Des Adm 37 


The Crafts Study Centre has an international reputation as a unique collection and archive ol 
20th Century British crafts including cameras, textiles. letering and wood together with 
reference books. documents, photographs and craftsmen’s working notes. Following the 
centre's relocation to Farnham earher this year and a grant from the Joint Information Systems 
Committee, we are now looking to recruit a Project Officer and Project Assistant to 
implement the development of an electronic resource of images of 20th Century crafts which 
is delivered over the web and useful for teaching and learning. 

Both positions require a working knowledge of information technologies associated with 
digitising documents and visual materials. You will be highly computer literate, with good 
visual skills, attention to detail and a methodical approach to your work. Able to work on your 
OWN Inithative or as pant of a team, you will be able to see projects through to their completion 
The Project Officer will have a Diploma of the Museums Association or equivalent 
qualification with a proven track record of project and collection management and at least 

2 years experience within a museum or collections environment 

For further information and an application form please contact the Personne! department on 
1252 892681 (24 hrs) or e-mail hjames@surrart.ac.uk quoting the job reference number 
The closing dite for receipt of applications ts 4th September 2000 

Interviews will be held during the week of 25th September 2000 


MUSEUM CURATOR & AREA 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
Salary £19.000 pa — 3 year contract (Review at end of term) 
Totnes — Devon 
An exciting opportunity has arisen in this unique area of the country for 
an enthusiastic and committed person to be responsible for the running and 
development of the Town Museum and provide professional support to 
other Museums in the area. 
You will have proven experience in Museum work. ideally possess a 
relevant degree or postgraduate qualification. For further details contact Totnes 
Town Council, The Guildhall Office. Ramparts Walk, Totnes TQ9 SQH. 
Tel: O1803 862147, 
Closing date for applications Sth September 2000. 





/sle of Man Government 


AA MANX NATIONAL HERITAGE 


Manx 
y National 


M Heritage 
Y Esraght ae 


PRESENTERS OF THE STORY OF MANN 


The uniquely integrated service of Manx National Heritage have won major 
awards including British Isles Museum of the Year on two occasions, a special 
award in the European Museum of the Year competition and the Interpret Britain 
Award. Manx National Heritage is in the midst of an energetic programme of 
development and two career opportunities are now available for experienced and 


highly motivated individuals within this unique and successful organisation. 


HEAD OF PUBLIC SERVICES - PC218/00 


BENEFITS PACKAGE INCLUDING SALARY TO £33,276 - (5 YEAR CONTRACT APPOINTMENT) 


A highly motivated professional with previous successful senior management experience in 
marketing, trading and customer service delivery; 


Enthusiastic marketing professional and a creative thinker who can provide evidence of 
delivering real results in a customer service environment with clear strategic ability; 


E Experience at senior level of developing a cost effective delivery of design, print and 
advertising programmes; 


E Experience of managing budgets and developing economic appraisals in respect of new 
schemes and trading operations. 


CURATORIAL SERVICES OFFICER - PC217/00 


BENEFITS PACKAGE INCLUDING SALARY TO £26,294 


@ Responsible to the Head of Division for management of curatorial services within the 
organisation; 


E Proven experience managing professional staff in a modern museum/heritage environment: 
© Appropriate degree and professional qualification: 
WE Ability to advise and manage across a range of professional disciplines. 
Both posts are in the Isle of Man Civil Service on the staff of Manx National Heritage. 
A relocation package is available for this post for a candidate recruited from outside the Isle of Man. 


Further general information is available on our Website: www.gov.im/mnh, and information about the 
Island is also available on the Isle of Man Government Website at www.gov.im. 


For an application form and further details of the terms and conditions of service, including a job 
description, contact the Personnel Office, Illiam Dhone House, 2 Circular Road, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, IM1 1PH (Tel: (01624) 685000). 


Plea te reference PC 217 nd PC218/00 when requestin 
The closing date for applications is 16 August 2000. 





information. 
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Recruitment 


METALWORK, SILVER & JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT 


ASSISTANT CURATOR 
(CARE AND ACCESS) 
£16,700 - £27,827 p.a. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum is seeking a curator with expertise in the 
areas of British Silver, 1500 - 1700, and Continental European Silver, 1500 
- 1880, The first major task will be to join the project team for the re-display 

of the Continental Silver to complete the award-winning series of Silver 
Galleries opened in two phases since 1996. The general responsibilities will 
be to ensure wide public access to, and the proper care of, the national exhibitions. 
collection of metalwork. Knowledge of at least one modern European ©  Gerresponsibie for the education input into exhibitions. 


language, computer experience and a strong commitment to communicate @ instigate and run a programme of travelling exhibitions for small local venues, 
specialist knowledge to the public are required. You should be educated to degree level or equivalent and have at least two years 
post-qualification experience. 


PLANNING & LEISURE 


EXHIBITIONS OFFICER 


£15,210 - £16,680 - Dudley Museums organise an annual programme of 
temporary exhibitions at Dudley Museum & Art Gallery, Broadfield House Glass 
Museum and Himley Hall. There are also major permanent displays of glass 
and geology. 

We now require an enthusiastic and creative exhibitions officer to arrange and 
develop the Museums Service exhibition and education programme. Based at 
Dudley Museum, you will: 


@ Take a lead in planning, marketing and promoting temporary and permanent 


For further details and an application form, please send a postcard (quoting 
reference AC) to Warren Fridell, Personne! 
Department, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London, SW7 2RL 
(e-mail: w.fridell@vam.ac.uk). 


Application forms/details available from Planning & Leisure Department, 
3 St. James's Road, Dudley, West Midlands, DY1 1HZ. 01384 814130/1 or 
814142. Closing date: 20 August 2000. 


a DUDLEY 
MP Metropolitan Borough 


An Equal Opportunities Employer 


Closing date for receipt of applications: 
15 September 2000. 


The V&A is the National Museum of Art and Design, devoted to increasing the 


understanding of art, craft ond design through its collections 


Personal and Community Services 
Education Service - Cultural Services 


FRONT OF HOUSE 
SUPERVISOR 


Ref: LS 5/3/5 
£15,210 - £16,680 per annum 
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CRAFTS ASSISTANT 


Scale 4 £13,299 - £14,823 pro rata (21 hours) 
One year fixed contract 
This is an important post within Calderdale Museums & Arts A4E 


funded Craft Development Project. You will work to increase and 
improve access to Calderdale's historic and cross-cultural collection 


Reporting to the Assistant Curator you will be based at Bury Art Gallery & 
Museum, Moss Street, Bury. You will play a key supervisory role in ensuring 
that the visitor experience is enjoyable and assisting with the exhibition and 
events programme 


Essential requirements: 
Four GCSEs Grade A-C, including English and Mathematics 


of crafts to enhance the creative programme of exhibitions, education 
and outreach work, with particular emphasis on costume and textiles 
You will have a minimum of two years’ postgraduate experience in 
museums/galleries, with practical knowledge of computerised 
museums documentation systems and object handling procedures 


Two years in supervisory position. 

To appreciate the importance of and to maintain a customer friendly 
and safe environment. 

At least a year’s experience of building related security. 


within a craft context. 
Closing date: 8 September; interview date: 22 September. 


DOCUMENTATION ASSISTANT 


Full time, three year contract 
Scale 3 £12,192 - £13,044 
Joint Funded by Yorkshire Museums Council 


You will be responsible for transferring manual records onto computer, 
updating and cleaning data and continuing the programme of 
retrospective documentation checking past records, compiling 
inventories etc. Comprehensive knowledge and experience of using : 
Modes Plus and Modes for Windows essential as is a neat and A Apa 
methodical approach. A E of Aston: Sechon 38 1(b) applies). Appointment will 


Closing date: 15 September; interview date: 28 September. Chinese and Afro-Caribbean Wy RSP Ji (U) becom merit 


For further details and application pack, please contact 
the Administration Office, Calderdale Museums & Arts, WORKING TOWARDS EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Piece Hall, Halifax HX1 1RE, tel. 01422 358087. at Moe, Forms of application are obtainable from and returnable to 
This Councilis committed to being an equal opportunities § S Corporate Resources, Town Hall, Knowsley Street, Bury 
employer and service provider a: ‘3 BL9 OSW., Tel: 0161 253 5115. Minicom: 0161 253 5562. 


Out of hours answering service: 0161 253 5337. 


Be an effective communicator and to motivate and develop team spirit 


Desirable requirements include, NVQ Level 2 - Heritage Care & Visitor 
Services, NVQ Level 2 - Customer Service, 18 months’ Art Gallery/Museum 
experience, practical working knowledge of IT, involvement in stock 
management and buying for retail/shop outlets. 
Hours of work are 37 per week Monday - Saturday on rota a basis. It is also 
necessary to be available in the evenings and weekends for events and 
other service requirements and to respond to emergency call outs. 

Closing date: 25th August 2000. 


All disabled candidates who meet the Communities who are under-represented 
essential job-related criteria will be 


guaranteed an interview. We welcome 





Recruitment 





WE 


LECTURE OFFICER 

London 

An exciting opportunity for a lecture man- 

ager has become available within the 

National Art Collections Fund (The Art 

Fund) — Britain’s largest independent art 
charity. We are looking for a bright and 
experienced part-time consultant to develop 

and manage a programme of lectures in London. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


ART 


COLLECTIONS 


FUND 


Candidates should have at least three years relevant experience and a proven range 
of art world contacts. The right person will be energetic, sell-motvated. confident, 


a good public speaker and used to working independently 
Based in Central London, the job offers exible working hours 
Annual consultancy tee. Details on application 


For further details call Cath Ball on 020 7225 4800, 
National Art Collections Fund, Millais House. 7 Cromwell Place. London SW7 IJN 


Closing date for applications: 23rd August 2000 


When asked as part of a readership survey 


42% said they shared their copy of 
Museums Journal, some with over ten people! 


To find out more about receiving your own copy 
on subscription contact Steve Crick on 


0207 250 1837 
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AiAi NI] LEISURE & COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Can you provide the direction 


for Nottingham’s Museums and 


alleries? 


Scale PO4 £31,578 - £33,636 pa 
Nottingham City Centre 


Following the movement of the post-holder into a research role at Leicester 
University’s Department of Museums Studies, there is an exciting opportunity 
to take on the professional leadership of Nottingham’s Museums and Galleries 
Service. 


Ref: LC/5845 


We are looking to build upon recent achievements such as refurbishment of 
Nottingham Castle, the Access Team in bringing collections to new audiences, 
and a stream of challenging exhibitions. Now, we are looking for someone who 
has:- a vision of the kind of contribution museums and galleries can make in a 
modern city with a multi-faceted community and a vibrant cultural scene; the 
capacity to make a major contribution to the development of service and 
cultural strategies; experience of providing leadership to a diverse group of staff 
with control of budgets; the ability to balance competing demands for precious 
resources; project management skills that have been tested by delivering 
results; obtained external funds to enable the creative and strategic 
development of services. 


If you join us, you will be able to make your mark on both Nottingham and the 
museums world, developing a range of skills and experience along the way. 


Application forms and further information are available from Central 
Personnel, The Guildhall, Nottingham NGI 4BT or tel (0115) 915 4624 (24 bour 
service, minicom service available during office hours), stating reference 
number CV's will not be accepted Applications are welcome from all sections 
of the community. For a selection of other Nottingham City Council 
posts, please visit our web page at www jobsgopublic.com 
Maw N o 
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Closing date: Noon, 12 September 2000 
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National Museums & Galleries on Merseyside (NMG) is 


responsible for the management of & institutions containing 
outstanding collections Of mM honal Importance i) the’ areas of 
art, history and scence 


CURATOR OF THE 
LADY LEVER ART 


GALLERY 
Salary £15,975 pro rata 


Maternity Cover 
Fixed Term Contract 
September 2000 — January 2001 


We are looking for an individual to undertake general 


m u- 
curatorial responsibilits tor the collections at the vallers Va Ny 
In particular, tor matters of display, conservation Y) 


v 
security, storage and documentation. This is an ideal V 
opportunity for an individual with good general y y 
knowledge ot furniture and decorative arts AEN Pid 
Excellent interpersonal skills, computer literacy and the INVESTOR IN Propri 
ability to work as part of a team are essential tor this 
post \pplicants should be educated to degree standard 
in a humanity subject, preferably witha postgraduate 


qualifie adon in museum studies Pres LUIS ¢ pii renee in 


curating the decorative arts collections is desirable 


For further details and an application form, please send 
a postcard detailing vour name and address, clearly 
stating the position applied for to NMGM, Human 
Resources Department, PO Box 33, 127 Dale Street 
Liverpool, L69 SLA 


NATIONAL 
TRAINING 
| ee ee ee © 


MCMXC Vit 


Closing date tor receipt of applications is Frida 25th 
August 2000. Interviews will be held on Thursday 7th 
September 2000 


NMGM ts striving to be an Equal Opportunities 
Emplover i | e 





es 


£19,101 - £20,364 
We are looking for an enthusiastic, organised and committed person to 


maintain and develop the multi-disciplinary educational service at Soho House 
Museum, aimed at all ages and abilities. 


Soho House is the restored Georgian home of industrialist and entrepreneur, 
Matthew Boulton. The historic house is situated in the vibrant multi-cultural 
community of Handsworth and has a programme of temporary exhibitions 
which relate to this community. A major part of your role will be to encourage 
educational use of the site by local people. 


You must demonstrate experience in a museum environment and hold a post- 
graduate education or Museum Studies qualification. Experience of working 
within a multi-cultural environment an advantage. 


Informal enquiries to Val Loggie, tel: 0121 554 5929. 

For further details and application forms please telephone 0121 303 4253 
(24 hour answerphone) Minicom Users only 0121 303 6739. 

Quote Ref No: 18/690 

Closing date: 1 September 2000. 
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GRANTHAM Museum 
AREA SERVICE MANAGER 





(SouTH) 
£22,134 - £26,781 (Career Progression Scheme) 


We are looking for a committed and enthusiastic person to manage the Southem Area 





of the Hentiage Service. You will be responsible for four diverse sites across southem 
Lincolnshire. managing significant budgets to ensure effective service delivery. You 
will be responsible for the overall management, appraisal and recruitment needs of a 


team of about 25 staff. You will also liaise with independent museums and othe! 


heritage bodies across the Area and represent the County Council on various bodies 
One of a team of four senior managers, you will play a major part in the forward 
planning and strategic development processes for the Service. You will also head up 
the Policy & Standards key result area within the Heritage Service. working across all 
sites On issues such as marketing, income generation. service Standards and 
performance management. You will be the Hentage Service lead officer tor Best Value 
and will also plan and co-ordinate the Service s muning programme as we work 
towards [iP status. Applicants must be holders of the AMA and have at least five years 
management experience. They should demonstrate excellent communication and 
budget management skills, a wide understanding of the issues currently affecting local 
authority heritage services and a commitment to the ongoing development ol al] stafi 
Experience of forward planning and the ability to solve problems creatively Is also 
essential. Particular experience in the key result area skills would be an advantage 
Relocation expenses and an essential user car allowance are payable tor this post For 
an informal discussion. after receiving an application form please contact Katie Page 
on Grantham (01476) 568783 or Joanna Milford on Lincoln (01522 
\pplication forms are available from and should be returned to } ersonnel Services, 
Lincolnshire County Council, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln LNI IYL. Tel: 
Lincoln (01522) 552231 (24 hour service). Alternatively for hearing impaired 
applicants, minicom (01522) 552055. Please quote EBS73. CLOSING DATE 29 
AUGUST 2000. 


LINC®LNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


LINCOLNSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


) 552806 


For Sale 


50 Denbigh Solander boxes 
Made by G Ryde r & Co 


Plywood frame, covered in library buckram, lined w ith paper 
backed polythene. Bought in 1989: very good condition. 
Internal measurements: 854 x 650 x 70 mm 
External Measurements: 885 x 680 x 83 mm. 

Price £50 each & VAT 
Please contact the Courtauld Gallery 
Phone: 020 7848 292] 

Fax: 020 7848 2589 


INVITATION TO TENDER 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 


Tynedale Council has received an HLF grant to develop Thinking Skills based 
educational resources at heritage facilities in Hexham and the District of 
Tynedale. 
A self-motivated consultant is needed to manage the two year project. Good 
communication and time management skills, knowledge of the National 
Curriculum and experience of working with volunteers are essential. Training 
in the Thinking Skills approach will be given. 
For further information please contact:- Janet Goodridge, Museums Officer, 
Department of Leisure and Tourism, Tynedale Council, Prospect House, 
Northumberland NE46 3NH (01434) 652351. E-mail museum@tynedale.gov.uk 
Closing date for tenders is Friday, 1st September 2000. 











Sheffield Galleries and Museums Trust is an innovative and forward looking 
organisation responsible for the management of five museums and galleries 
and their collections 


Curator of Natural History 
Salary —£18,865-22,195 


We are looking for an experienced and enthusiastic professional to manage 
and develop our natural history collections, to lead a team in communicating 
their significance to a wide audience, and in liaising with a range ot local 
regional and national organisations. You would be responsible for the care and 
display of regionally significant collections of Botany, Geology Osteology., 
Entomology, Invertebrate and Vertebrate Zoology, together with opportunities 
to record and collect a breadth of habitat from high moorland to wet lowland, at 
a point where northern and southern fauna and flora overlap 
s a challenging role, requiring sound Curatorial skills, good project and 

se0ple management skills, and computer literacy. You must have a relevant 

gree and at least three years expenence of curating a significant natural 
istory collection, preferably with a zoological bias. A track record of effectively 
communicating to the public will be an advantage | 
Benefits include 25 days annual leave, employer contribution to a Group 
Personal Pension Plan and free life insurance 
For a job description and application form telephone 0114 278 2620: 
e-mail: lesley.hayhurst @ sheffieldgalleries.org.uk; or write to the Personnel 
Department. Sheffield Galleries & Museums Trust, 101 Norfolk Street 
Sheffield S1 2JE. Closing date for applications is 11th September 2000. No 
further communication after the closing date will be made if you have not been 
shortlisted for the post 


We would like to point out that the recent issue 
of Museums Journal Recruitment Supplement 
which was dated August should have read July. 
The August issue will be published on 
Thursday 17th August 2000. Our sincere apologies 
to all advertisers and readers. 








Recruitment Advertising 
Deadlines 


Museum Journal Recruitment 
Supplement 


The next deadline for the Recruitment 
Supplement will be Midday 
Thursday 10th August 2000 

The publication date will be 17th August 2000 


Museums Journal 
The next deadline for Recruitment advertising 
in the Museums Journal will be: 

Midday Thursday 17th August 2000 for 

the September issue 
The publication date will be 6th September 2000 

For further information please contact our 

advertising team on 


020 7250 1997 









































GUIDE....... BUYERS GUIDE.......BUYERS GUIDE 


CONSERVATION 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 









Caring For Our Heritage 






Materials and equipment for 


serving museums worldwide 









Preservation Equipment Ltd 
Diss, Norfolk, IP22 2DG England 


email: info @ preservationequipment.com 









Visit our Website at: 
www.preservationequipment.com 


LIGHT CONTROL 
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\> SUN-X 


MARKET LEADERS IN CONSERVATION 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SPECIALISTS IN ao FILMS 


AND TRADITIONAL B 
SOLAR, SAFETY AND PRIVACY FILMS 
SUN-X (UK) Lid 
t: 01243 826441 f: 01243 829691 


e: sun-x@argonet.co.uk 
w: www.sun-X.co.uk 
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MUSEUM 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Buyers’ Guide is a paid 
directory of manufacturers and 
suppliers listed under category 

headings of your own choice. 


For just one single payment, this 
effective and flexible format gives 
you direct access to over 32,500 
potential customers. 
For further information contact 
Our advertising team on 


0207 7250 1997 


STORAGE CABINETS 


DELTA DESIGNS 
MUSEUM STORAGE CABINETS 


Complete range of conservation standard steel storage 


cabinets, providing excellent protection agams! dust 
damage. environmental conditions and theft 


~ interchangeable intenor fittings for all collections 


Any size to 2 44m long x 2.74m high x 1.83m deep 


- Available knockdown where access is restricted 


HOWARD & CONSTABLE 0171 729 3060 


conservation and preservation 


tel: +44 (0) 01379651527 fax: +44 (0) 01379 650582 









CONSERVATION & 


PRESERVATION EQUIPMENT 


Sai 


ACC prevents damage to artefacts 
through the effective removal of 
pollutants from the 
surrounding environment, 


Tei: 00 44 (0) 191 584 6962 
Fax: 00 44 (0) 191 584 6793 





LIGHT PROJECTS 


Light Projects 


Shouldn't all exhibitionists be 
given the chance to be seen in 
their true light? 


Light Projects 
Leading the way in architectural, 
display and conservation lighting. 


23 Jacob St London SE1 2BG 
Tel +44 (0)20 7231 8282 
Fax +44 (0)20 7237 4342 

email info@lightprojects.co.uk 


POCKET MONEY ITEMS 


| Hussingtree Designs 


Publishers of Activity Products | 


- both educational and fun! 


* Many different subjects 

* Great for holidays & travelling 

colour your own ‘stained glass 

windows & Roman mosaics off 
ih 


, A 
On the back enjoy games, $ 


models & puzzles h: i Pi, 
v od y 
3° el 


53 Long Street, Tetbury, GL8 8AA 
Tel 01666 503667 Fax: 01666 504474 








STORAGE SYSTEMS 


PROFILE DESIGN SOLUTIONS OFFER 
AN EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MUSEUM 
STORAGE SYSTEMS TO SUIT ALL 
NEEDS, INCORPORATING -- 

* MOVABLE RACKING 
FOR PAINTINGS 

* CABINETS 

* SHELVING SOLUTIONS 


* MOBILE STORAGE 
SYSTEMS 


PROFILE SOLUTIONS 
PROFILE GROUP 

SIR FRANK WHITTLE RD 
DERBY 

DE21 4XE 


TEL: +44 (0)1332 371333 
FAX +44 (0)1332 369613 
E-MAIL: profil. ga btinternet.com 
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ACTIVATED CHARCOAL CLOTH 


Preserving The Past For The Future 






CONSERVATION 
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SECOL LIMITED = Howlett Way, Thetford. 













Norfolk IP24 4HZ 
Tel: 91842 752341 
Fax: 01842 762159 
E-mail: sales@secol.co.uk 
www.secol.co.uk 


MODELS 
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for exhibitions & museums 


Maritime - Canal - River 
Architectural models 





The Boatyard, Unit 2, Bolbrook Enterpnse 
Resource Cemire, Avonmore Road, Tallaght 
Dublin 24 Tel 00 353 | 462 0713 
Fax 00 353 | 462 1140 
e-mail claddaghmodels “yahoo con 


SCULPTED LIFE SIZE 
FIGURES 


TABLEAUX 


SPECIALISTS IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF HISTORICAL COSTUMED FIGURES 
Contact: 
Jasper or 
Christopher 
2 Anchor House 
London SW10 OBZ 
TEL: 0207 352 1012 
FAX: 0207 351 9168 
E-MAIL: 
#8 LYONJAS@AOL.COM 


T. WEBSITE: 
I WWW.TABLEAUX.COM 
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‘The use of the Panelock display system has 
given us an easy to use, multi-functional and 
very professional looking Gallery” 

Barbara Barnes, Manager of The Beacon 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


Panelock Systems Limited 
Tel: +44 (0)181 770 7543 ¢ Fax: +44 (0)181 7709212 
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STATIC AND MOBILE 
SHELVING 
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Getting things moving Keeping things n place 










_Metalrax Limited _ 
Bordesley Green Road 
Birmingham B9 4TP 
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David Downe 


ews of the sudden death of David Downe on 
26 May 2000 will have been greeted with 
much sadness by his many friends in the 
museum world 

His first career was as a regular army officer. After 
graduating from Sandhurst he was commissioned in 
the Loyal Regiment (Queen's Lancashire Regiment) 
and served in Malaya during the 1950s. Following 
service in Germany and the UK he retired as a major 
in 1968 

In 1969 he became director of the then Midlands 
years based 


Area Museum Service. After a number of 


at Aston Hall in Birmingham, David supervised the 


transfer of the service first to Avoncroft Museum and 
later to its present home near Bromsgrove. Throughout 
his directorship, he presciently eschewed the trend of 
the time to create larger structures. Instead he quietly 
but effectively supported partnership and coopera- 
tion between institutions, museums and funding 
providers. In particular he encouraged the work of 
specialist conservators and curatorial advisers in the 
Midlands, anumber of whom have cause to be grate- 
ful to him, Typically modest, he always denied that he 
was a museums man, claiming that his only skill was as 
an administrator making sure that as much govern- 
ment money as possibie went to the museums in his 


area. Yet his more formally qualified colleagues might 


justifiably envy his contribution to museums 


L j 5 in 
the Midlands over 20 years. And after his retire- ew 


ment in 1990 he was snapped up as a trustee by 
the Army Museums Ogilby Trust, and later by the 
Museum of Worcester Porcelain 
veing a museums man 

His ‘alternative’ careers were as a cartoonist and a 
military historian. As a cartoonist he was as prolific as 
he was talented — from books such as Downe on his 
Luck and A Regimental Mess to innumerable pri- 
and cartoons for the nation- 


vate commissions 


al press including the Sun (when he stopped 


g> ` 
contributing, he joked ‘it lost tone complete- 
ly’). More recentiy he created a successtul = 2 


met 


range of posters and cards for the Shake- 
speare Birthplace Trust. His long fascination with 
the Zulu Wars resulted in his outstanding opus (how 
he would have scofted at the word) Isandniwana and 
All That, which combined his serious historical interests 
his humour and his illustrative skills. All his friends 
Were delighted W nen, last year he finally made itto the 
battiefield itself 

David 


seemed, of the irascibilities that affect so many of us 


was a quiet and gentle man incapable, it 
This and his enduring sense of fun were brought 
together in his incomparable cartoons. With a few 
ways true and 


lines he could sum up a character — al 
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funny, and never cruel — a rare and sublime talent. He 
was one of those unusual people you always looked 
forward to meeting, and having met left feeling bet- 
ter and more at ease with the world. He will be deeply 


missed, and the thoughts of all his friends will be with 


Wendy and his family 


William Allan wa: 
H RHETT keshiir ( 


Ouiry MHSCHDI curater al 


nity Council 1978-98 





in Museums and 
Collections 
Management. 


For further details contact: Clare Drewett 
or Marie Shields. Course Administration Office, 
School of Conservation Sciences, 
Bournemouth University, Poole, Dorset, BH12 5BB. 
rel: (01202) 595444; 595176 
E-mail: consci®bmth.ac.uk 


www.csweb.bmth.ac.uk/consci/text 








Department of Archaeology 


a University 
\ of Durham 


University of Durham, Department, 
Department of Archaeology 
MA in Museum & Artefact Studies 
(1 year full-time; 2 years part-time) 
This course is the first of its kind in the UK devoted to the study of 
artefacts and their relationship to the Museum. It aims to explore all 
aspects of artefact research and museum theory and practice, drawing 
upon the University’s expertise in museums and material culture, and 
the internationally-significant art and archaeological collections of the 
University. The Oriental Museum is the only museum in Britain 
devoted solely to internationally significant collections of Oriental 
art and archaeology, and the Old Fulling Mill Museum holds 
archaeological material from Durham city and the surrounding area 
Other University collections include Middle Eastern and North African 
ethnographic material (Department of Anthropology), and the Sudan 
photographic and artefactual archive (University Library). The Dean 
and Chapter of Durham Cathedral care for a wealth of ecclesiastical 
material culture. and North-East England is rich in museums, museum 
collections and historic buikdings. 
Course recruitment has now started for 2001/2, with a few places left 
for 2000/1, The Department welcomes applications from people with a 
good first degree (or equivalent) in the arts, humanities or sciences 
and/or relevant practical experience in museum and artefact studies, who: 
seek a Career in museums, particularly curatorial artefact work, or 
in the commercial sphere of art and antiquities 
wish to develop their artefact knowledge and skills for specialist 
employment in archaeology or PhD study 
For more information about this course, please contact: Julia Agnew, 
Department of Archaeology. University of Durham, Durham DH 1 3LE; 
e-mail: julia.agnew @ durham_ac.uk 


Tel: 0191-374 3362: Fax: 0191-374 3619 




















Moves 


» At Hampshire County 
Council Museums Service, 
Karen Clarke becomes 
museum registrar and lan 
Edelman is museum 
service web manager 
while continuing as 
curator of Gosport 
Museum. 

» Catherine Atkinson takes 
over trom Annie Hollobone 
as the millennium awards 
administrator for the 
Sharing Skills Award 
Scheme based at Resource 
the Council for Museums 
Archives and Libraries 
Hollobone has moved to 
the Millennium 
Commission. Resource has 
also appointed Justin Frost 
as archives adviser. 

b John Hambley is the new 
senior visual arts and craft 
officer at the Arts Council 
of Wales, taking over from 
Peter Davies. 

» Jayne Higgins, 27, has 
been appointed to the 
exhibitions team at the 
Discovery Centre, 
Birmingham, due to open in 
September 2001. She will 
oversee two exhibitions for 
young children. Sue Shave 
becomes education 
programme manager at the 
centre after five years in the 
position at Weald and 
Downland Open Air 
Museum 

» Ceri Thomas, formerly 
director of public affairs at 
the National Museums 
and Galleries of Wales, is 
to assess fundraising 
opportunities for the new 
Industrial and Maritime 
Museum in Swansea over 
the next six months, 
Penny Fell, head of 
publications and design, 
takes over from Thomas. 

» Michael Anderson is the 
new chairman of the board 
of trustees of the National 
Library of Scotland. He was 
professor of economic 
history at the University of 
Edinburgh for 32 years 


—_—_ 


Top award for conservator 


Jonathan Ashley-Smith, head of conservation at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, has been recognised for his ‘significant recent 
contribution to the advancement of the conservation profession 
He was presented with the Plowden Medal by the Royal Warrant 
Holders’ Association in June 

Ashley-Smith, 53, is known in his field for questioning the 
status quo and challenging barriers. He has done this through his 
published works. Last year his book, Risk Assessment for Object 
Conservation, was widely lauded as groundbreaking. In the book 
he addresses the unwillingness of the traditional conservator to ac- 
cept that there has to be a method of selecting objects for con- 
servation. ‘Too often illogical choices were made. It may have been 
that one curator shouted the loudest,’ says Ashley-Smith. In the 
past five years, he says, a change has been felt. There is more par- 
ticipation and facilitation. There has been a move towards pro- 
fessional accreditation through the United Kingdom Institute for 
Conservation and the Institute of Paper Conservation. People 
are now more prone to network, listen and adapt 

Ashiey-Smith was delighted with his medal: ‘It's brilliant. The 
first recipient was Gary Thomson, who has been credited with ini- 
tiating interest in conservation of objects in museums, who | 
think it is fair to say is seen as God-like. It's quite wonderful to be 


honoured in the same way. ' 
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adge and Henry Jackson, co- 

Mi. of the Rural Life Centre, 
have each been awarded MBEs in the 
Queen's Birthday Honours List ‘for services 
to the community, especially the Old Kiln 
Museum’. The Rural Life Centre is 
administered by the Old Kiln Museum Trust 

The museum started 27 years ago 
when the Jacksons started collecting 
machinery that was about to be 
destroyed around the Surrey area. ‘We 


thought we'd save it,’ said Henry, who 


has been volunteer manager for all those 


years. The museum started with 80 


artefacts. The first was a horse-drawn 
plough made in the 1850s, collected by 
Madge. The centre now keeps 40,000 
items, Husband and wife live on site, but 
due to illness will be giving up the day- 
to-day running of the museum. Funding 
is being sought to bring in a consultant 
to develop a business plan for the future 
A salaried manager will also be 
employed 


Henry said: 'I do look forward to going 


up to the palace, | didn’t expect anything 
like this. At least someone appreciates 
what we are doing here.’ 


Jocelyn Dodd, the museum services 
manager at Nottingham, has created 
shock waves through the sector as she 
is to leave her post after one year to 
take on a part-time research contract 

Dodd, who was made services 
manager last July after 15 months as 
acting manager, will join the 
Research Centre for Museums and 
Galleries at the University of 
Leicester as research associate 

Dodd said that the reaction from 
people who know her professionally 
is one of deep surprise. She explained: 
‘It’s about needing a balance in my 
life. | spend a lot of my time dealing 
with historic buildings. It is something 
I'm not passionate about in the same 
way that I| am about audiences and 
users.’ Although she learnt ‘an 
enormous amount and had much 
affection’ for Nottingham, she said 
her managerial experience made her 
realise it was not a good time to work 
in local government. ‘There are 
massive challenges — my passions 
are not necessarily shared by the 
policy-makers,', she said 

Lifelong learning, education and 
social inclusion must be central to all 
museums, she said. She felt her work at 
the research centre could advocate this. 
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Networking: | 
G is for GCG © 


Geological Curators Group 
» Founded in 1974 to 
improve the status of 
geology in museums and 
similar institutions, and to 
improve the standard of 
geological curatorship in 
general. It is affiliated to the 
Geological Society, London. 
» Who joins? 

400 members, mostly from 
museums and university 
museums. 

» How much is it? 

Free (but £10 to receive the 
twice-yearly journal and 
thrice-yearly newsletter) 

» What do you get? 

A newsletter called 
Coprolite (fossilised 
droppings) — the official 
voice of the GCG — offers 
previews and reviews of 
GCG meetings and 
exhibitions, and lists 
contacts. Also three 
meetings a year, a one-day 
meeting, field trip and 
AGM (the next in 
December). 

» Conference? 

Not regularly, but one EU 
meeting a year. Also 
workshops such as 
gemstone identification set 
for November, and one for 
web curators in university 
museums. 

» Fun factor? 

Munich Mineral Fair this 
year (5-9 October) 
unfortunately just misses the 
beer festival. 

» What do they say? 

Susan Cooke, keeper at 
Charnwood Museum, 
Leicestershire, member for 
five years: ‘The swapping of 
information with others in the 
field to find out what is good 
practice and bad practice is 
most important to me.’ 

» Contact: Amanda Edwards, 
Secretary of the GCG. 
Curator, Department of Earth 
Sciences, University of 
Manchester. Tel: 0161 275 
3825. Fax: 0161 275 3947. 
E-mail: mandy.edwards@ 
man.ac.uk 


Keep on 


keeping on 


i hat do you do when you have reached your ‘golden 
: Wes and are feeling unstimulated in the job you 
: once loved and that had inspired you? Retire and 


: enjoy a life of leisure? Alisdair Murray had no intention of 
: doing that. 


Two years ago, at the age of 66, Murray was nervous about 


: what the future held. He had been curator of Nothe Fort, the 
: museum of coastal defence in Dorset, since 1984. But 14 years 
i into the job (he was lucky the novelty lasted this long) it ‘quite 
: honestly became routine. | really needed to move on, or up.’ 


His arrival at a career in the museum world was not unlike 
many, by chance. Born in Peshawar near Pakistan, he followed 


: in his father's and grandfather's footsteps and became a servant 
: of the crown. ‘I have no set home,’ says Murray. ‘My father 

: served in a Scottish regiment and | spend my holidays in 

= Scotland, so I think of myself mostly as a Scot.’ After 20 years in 
: the Royal Marines, Murray started painting portraits of children: 


‘It was traumatic, keeping little kids still." In 1984 he applied for a 


: job in Dorset to restore an old coastal Fort, built by the Royal 

: Engineers in 1872 to defend Portland Harbour. He got the job 
and having restored it (with a team of 25 people from the 

: community) ended up turning it into a museum. Not such a 
tender age to start a new career, but at 52 he found it ‘great fun 
: with lots to do’. He was challenged to keep the place running 

7 and in good condition. 


Fourteen years later, he found he was getting bogged down 


7 in routine and could not see a way out. He had already 

: completed an Open University degree course majoring in history 
: and gained a National Vocational Qualification Level 5. He 

: looked to the Continuing Professional Development route 

: offered by the Museums Association 
: how to keep my hands full. CPD did that for me.' The two-year 
7 programme, which he finishes this November, was a new start 


‘|needed to be shown 


: for Murray. It made him look seriously at himself in many ways 








Inspiration — Alisdair Murray has seen the CPD light 


‘It made me quantify exactly what my interests are and what | 
wanted to concentrate on,’ he says. He sought a kind of internal 
fulfilment and found it in a curiosity about information and 
communication technology. He now intends to follow ICT 
training with funding from the South West Museums Council in 
which he has leeway to build his own course and set up a 
website for the museum and the Portland Harbour area. 

He can't complain: he now has his hands full. Two years ago, 
the museum partnered Weymouth College to bring the south 
coast region the Dorset Museum Assessment Centre, for NVQ 
assessments. A great initiative on Murray's part — although he 
says it brings in no money for the museum but covers the 
administration costs. Museum workers in the area following a 
course up to Level 5 are assessed by the centre on their job 

CPD is a two-way street. Murray has been able to satisfy his 
personal pursuits while bringing improvements and better 
access to the Fort. And he is keen to pass his new found 
skills on to other museums in the area. ‘CPD kept me interested 
and gave me a way forward. | will go on here as long as 
they want me. 
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Breaking down the language barriers 


useums staff are becoming wise 

to the fact that developing the 
tourism of their area can only be of 
benefit to them. The South West 
Museums Council even commissioned 
a economic study to find out the 
contribution museums make to tourism 
in the area (see Museums Journal July 
2000, p9). Others are looking into 
similar projects. 

Norfolk's tourist industry is about to 
get a boost. Right now 15 front-of- 
house staff members are getting 
excited about the opportunity to learn 
French and German. Katrina Siliprandi, 


head of the education department at 
Norfolk Museums Service, came up 
with the idea to ‘improve the service to 
foreign visitors’ and therefore get them 
coming back and bringing others. 

The courses in commercial French 
and German will be pitched at 
beginners’ level one accredited by the 
Open College Network. ‘Hopefully it 
will build on something they have 
already done at school,'said Siliprandi. 

Because the Castle Museum is in one 
of five deprived wards in Norwich, the 
Single Regeneration Budget application 
was the obvious way to get funding. 


Siliprandi said: ‘Tourism is absolutely 
essential for the city. We will advertise 
the service once the training is complete 
and will encourage coach-tour 
operators to bring visitors. They will get 
a top-up of technical language relating 
to the Castle Museum and we should 
eventually be able to offer tours in 
French and German.’ 

Siliprandi said that if the course is 
successful, Norfolk Museums Service 
will extend it to three years — taking 
those who completed the first to the 
next level and introducing the original 
course to other staff. 
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‘Diary 


takes a break, listens to some tunes and 
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hristopher Cooke, a specialist in Chinese 
antiquities, couldn't believe his luck 
when a rare folding throne from the 
Ming Dynasty was brought into his Battersea 
workshop for restoration. ‘It is the greatest 
folding chair in the world,’ he said. But its route 
to the south London restorer was less than 
auspicious. 

The chair had been on display at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Art in the Chinese 
galleries. As any art lover knows, pounding the 
galleries can be a tiring experience. One visitor in 
particular felt a bit weary and decided to take the 


logs in with the Trekkies 
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Climb every mountain 
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Speaking at a recent conference Chris Batt, director of educa- 
tion and ICT at Resource, gave a slick Powerpoint presentation. 

However, bizarrely, once Batt had mentioned the word 
landscape (as in the landscape of the sector) he brought up 
a drawing of a landscape so garish it looked as though it had 
been coloured in by a person using mind expanding drugs. 
He then brought up two little captions which described the 


hillin the background as ‘Mount Evans’ and the water in the 
foreground as ‘Lake Mackay’. 

As one delegate was heard to mutter, it wasn’t entirely 
clear whether ‘Mount Evans’ was a place or an instruction. 


_ Turn on tune in.. 


a ant, 


'The new gallery that everyone has fallen 
in love with’ crows the Tate website. True 
but maybe a little triumphalist we thought. 
And what's with the tacky pulsating love 
hearts and the MacArthur Park theme 
tune? 

Hang ona minute, this is not the offi- 
cial site — it’s the work of artist Nick 
Crowe, who has created a network of 29 
alternative sites for London galleries. The 
distinguishing features of the sites are the 
self-confessed crude layout, kitsch icons 

and theme tunes. Some of the tunes 
i 
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aand seemed to make perfect sense — We 
are the Champions for the Turner Prize 


site and A Whiter Shade of Pale for the 


j ry a A 
x wine Cube Ba 
HFA | London | 

„saae White Cube Gallery. But why Cars by 

A) ee a Gary Numan for the Hayward and 
s She's the One by Robbie Williams for 
the Laure Genillard Gallery site? Answers 

on a postcard please... 





$ SS @ Links: www.tategallery.org.uk — the 
Sa — arene other alternative gallery sites are linked to 
 ———— pa this address 


The old ones are... 


Speaking at a recent local government conference Mark 
Taylor, the director of the Museums Association, finally laid 
to rest one of his favourite quips. He acknowledged the joke 
is now inappropriate in the cross sectoral ‘new orthodoxy’: 
‘The problem for museum professionals in local government 
is that they are underpaid, undervalued, underfunded and, 
usually, under a librarian.’ 


weight off his feet on a recent visit to the 


institute. Looking round for somewhere to rest, 


his eyes alighted on a suitable perch and he 
proceeded to park his posterior. Unfortunately 
for the gallery the perch in question happened 
to be their prized possession which promptly 
collapsed under the strain. 


Oops, | did it again! 


Of all the things to collect, pop memorabilia is 
definitely not the strangest. In fact it's not un- 
heard of to have whole museums dedicated to 
a pop star or stars. But Diary was a little per- 
plexed to hear that a museum in honour of an 
18-year-old pop star is to be opened in 
Kentwood, Louisiana. 

OK, so Britney Spears is a teen phenomena 
with an international following and record sales 
up there in the millions, but what exactly are 
they going to put in the museum? Apparently 
Britney's parents have already donated some 
dresses and ‘other items’. Now we don’t want to 
sound churlish but does a couple of frocks 
and a Mouseketeer’s outfit really constitute 
a collection? 





Free-thinkers welcome 


The Tate Modern is attracting more 
visitors than the Dome. No surprise there, 
but maybe the Dome will catch up when its 
new advertising campaign starts to bite. A 
series of TV ads, supposedly appealing to 
‘the famous British sense of humour and 
fair play,’ ends with the slogan ‘You've got 
a mind of your own, take it to the Dome.’ 

In case the PR gurus at the Tate are 
worried, Diary came up with a few 
suggestions for the marketing war. How 
about: ‘If it's the Dome you hate — go to 
the Tate’? Or maybe: ‘Raise the tone, don't 
go to the Dome’ or ‘If your objects are 
abject, the Dome is your subject’. 


There's Klingons on Exhibition Road 


Diary decided to boldly go where no museum 
worker had gone before after spotting an ad 
placed by the Science Museum in Metro London 
newspaper. ‘Could you make it into Starfleet 
Academy?’ the ad demanded. ‘Star Trek crew 
members: starting salary £6.07 per hour.’ 

The exhibition, Star Trek: Federation Science, 
beams down next month for an eight-month so- 
journ and combines interactive displays with props 
from the cult TV series. Crew members will be ex- 
pected to act as ‘explainers', combining a ‘basic 
knowledge of science’ with ‘a basic knowledge of 
Star Trek’, Despite the strict stipulations — only 
those applicants who brought a CV and a written 
piece (max 200 words) on ‘what | see the role of 





The couple that Treks together, stays together 


a Star Trek Crew Member to be’ were allowed to 
audition — more than 40 hopefuls turned up. 
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How the 
audit 
works 


he Scottish Executive 

has confirmed that 
funding for the National 
Audit will start this year. It 
could be the most 
comprehensive scheme in 
the UK so far. The Scottish 
Museums Council has 
indicated that it will 
include detailed 
information on everything 
from kinds and conditions 
of collections to range and 
quality of visitor services. 
And it should show up 
gaps in training and 
management, as well as 
duplications in collections 
and collection policies. 

Annabel Bath, project 
co-ordinator, has been 
working with a steering 
group, including the 
National Museums of 
Scotland, Resource, the 
National Archives of 
Scotland and a number of 
museums. It seems likely 
that the scope of the 
questionnaire will be 
similar to the survey 
conducted by the National 
Historic Ships Committee 
last year. A pilot project 
could go ahead next year, 
with at least one museum 
from the local authority, 
independent, national and 
industrial sectors. 

Advice will be given to 
help those of the SMC’'s 
323 member museums — 
around half — who are in 
the independent sector and 
heavily reliant on 
volunteers. The 
information from the 
survey means that Scotland 
will complete its section of 
the Cornucopia internet 
database, and will also add 
to the information 
collected by the Heritage 
Lottery Fund and Resource 
for their UK-wide Needs 
Assessment survey. 














Scottish strategy: more 


money and an audit 


cotiand’s museums and galleries 
have done well in the first National 
Cultural Strategy, launched last 
month. The strategy sets out priorities for 
cultural organisations over the next four 
years, and comes with an extra £7.5m 
spread over the next three. Of that, £3m 
has been set aside for museums 
The strategy covers a wide range 
of sectors, including creative industries, 
tourism and the arts. The main points 
include 
@ £3m for the restructuring of the 
informed by a 
national audit of collections (see box) — 


museums sector, 
industrials first 
@ A commitment to solve the problems of 
Glasgow's museum service 
@ National museums will be free from April 
2001 
@ £850,000 for school co-ordinators to 
‘champion culture’ 
@ Support for the Scottish Cultural 
Resources Access Network 
@ More support for the cultures of ethnic 
minorities in Scotland 
@ £1.5m to promote artistic excellence 
@ A ministerial taskforce to work on 
cultural tourism 

The strategy may go some way to dis- 
pel mounting criticisms that the Scottish 
Executive was not doing enough for the 
nation’s heritage. Museums and galleries 
have suffered from 10 years of cutbacks at 
national and local level, severely aggra- 
vated by local government reform in 1995 
which left museums formerly funded at 
county level to be supported by small 
unitary authorities. Around half of the 





‘A breakthrough’: NMS's Mark Jones 











Scots wha hae: Glencoe by Horatio McCullogh, from Glasgow's Kelvingrove Museum 


nation’s museums are independent. The 
recent revelations that the Scottish Mining 
Museum and Scottish Maritime Museum 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
warnings from the Scottish Museum 
Council that this is just the tip of the 
iceberg, has led to some sharp criticism of 
the new administration 

Mark Jones, director of the National 
Museums of Scotland, said: 'It is a very good 
thing that the Scottish Executive has de- 
cided that a cultural strategy is a priority.’ He 
also said that, although next year's spend- 
ing will not be announced until the end of 
this month, there are indications that the 
sector may get a further raise. ‘The minis- 
ter’s choice of words suggested that there 
may be more to come,’ he said. ‘| don't 
think he would raise the expectation of 
more funding if there was no intention of 
delivering. There has been disappointment 
in Scotland that the increases in spending 
by the department for culture in England 
had not been matched here, and | think 
the strategy is a breakthrough.’ 

The government has also said it will work 
with Glasgow Museums, which has just un- 
dergone a Best Value review that said the 
service need an extra £2.2m a year. Director 
Mark O'Neill said: ‘It is a huge first step 
The timescale is an issue, but it is still 
immensely good news. All | would say is 
that we've been keeping things together for 
the past four years and we can carry on a bit 
longer, but if the national audit and deci- 
sions from it take more than a year, | would 
be quite worried.’ 





At the National Mining Museum, saved 
June, director Fergus Waters said that he 
also felt more optimistic. The museum only 
has funds until the end of the year, and only 
10 staff left, none of whom are curatorial 
‘We particularly welcome the decision to go 
ahead with the national audit of collections, 
he said, ‘The only thing we hope is that the 
audit happens fairly quickly and that there is 
enough money to back up its recommen- 
dations." Jim Tildesley, director of the Scottish 
Maritime Museum, said that time was 
becoming crucial. ‘It is good to see that in- 
dustrial museums will be audited first,’ he 
said. ‘But, like the mining museums, we have 
had numerous audits confirming that the 
collections are of national and internation- 
al status.’ Tildesley has to know by 
November if more funding is likely, or 
redundancies notices will have to be issued 
to his 38 staff, plus 52 trainees paid out of 
New Deal and European Commission funds 

But Alison Reid, head of the Scottish 
Federation which represents museum 
workers from all types of museums, cau- 
tioned against haste. 'I would rather see 
the work done over three to four years and 
done properly rather than rushed through 
to meet a political need,’ she said 
Obviously the £3m is very welcome, and 
an acceptance by central government that 
there needs to be investment in museums. 
I'm very pleased to see that there is 
concern about the future sustainability and 
the statutory position of museums.’ 


Jane Morris 
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Stroud council says museum 
on 


must charge for admiss 


row over charging for admission 
at Stroud’s new Museum in the 
Park has split Stroud District 
Council and sent shockwaves through 
the local community 
The museum is due to re-open on 
3 December following a £2.5m rede- 
/elopment, part-funded by the 
4eritage Lottery Fund. There was no 
mention of charging for admission 
when the plans for refurbishment were 
first drawn up in 1996 
The district council voted to intro- 
juce charges at a full council meeting in 
luly. Steve Greenwood, the cabinet 
with 
conomic development and leisure, said 


nember responsibility for 
t was a pragmatic decision that would 
illow the museum to open for an extra 
en hours per week, ‘We had an agree- 
nent that the council would not be a 
y0ttomless pit to bail the museum out 
yn revenue issues,’ he added. The mu- 
eum was originally scheduled to open 
or 21 hours a week 

A consultation process has shown that 
ocal people are not necessarily opposed 
o charging. An independent telephone 
iurvey found that 63 per cent of people 
‘upported charging, although 38 per 
‘ent said they would be prepared to pay 
‘xtra council tax as an alternative to the 
harges. Beacon Research who con- 
lucted the survey for the district coun- 





cil spoke to 500 local residents. An op- 
erational review of the museum Service 
the South West 


Museums Council, suggested that there 


grant-aided by 


would be a probable reduction in visitor 
figures if charges were introduced, but 
Greenwood argued that the increase in 
opening hours would counteract this 
He said the museum already costs band 
D council tax payers £11 per household 

But campaigners against the charges 
say that the council has failed to come up 
with a decent business plan. John 
Marjoram, mayor of Stroud, said: ‘They 
haven't looked at using volunteers, or in- 
creasing revenue from the café and shop 
— that, with a donation box, would 
make up any shortfall and allow the mu- 
seum to open for the extra hours.’ 

Marjoram has vowed to boycott the 
opening ceremony in protest. ‘Charging 
will discriminate against poorer people 
and families — it will seriously under- 
mine the venture,’ he said 

Susan Hayward, curator of the 
Museum in the Park, told Museums 
Journal that she didn’t see how charg- 
ing fitted in with the government's em- 
phasis on social inclusion and added 
that it will be the first time the museum 
has charged since it originally opened as 
Stroud District Museum in 1899. ‘It's a 
financial decision,’ she said. ‘The coun- 


cil has decided to not to increase the 








Born free: Eight-year-old Sarah-Jane Forbes at Stroud’s Museum in the Park 


museum's budget, which was set six 
years ago before details of the redevel- 
opment were agreed — before even a 
site was chosen.’ 

Ken Southgate of the Friends group 
agreed that charges would be off- 
putting. ‘There is no doubt that people 
will stay away because of the charges, ’ 
he said. The Friends of the museum 
joined forces with the local civic society 
in the campaign against the charges 


Almost 350 anti-charging postcards 


were sent to the council. Stroud Towr 
Council was also opposed to the 
charges 

A decision on the level of the charges 
will be made by the director of econom 
ic development and leisure this monti 
The operational review said that a charge 
of £2.50 would be in line with other local 
visitor attractions. The council is looking 
at concessionary charges for OAPs and 
low-income families 


Sharon Hea 


Can't-pay-won't-pay campaign wins out in Wales 


jY pora numbers at the Ceredigion Museum in 
Aberystwyth have soared since the county 
council decided to remove entry charges 


introduced in April 1999. 


The charges, £1 for adults and 50p for children, 
ran into immediate opposition. The Cambrian 
News, Aberystwyth's newspaper, spearheaded a 
campaign to overturn the decision, aided by local 
organisations, including the Friends of the 
museum. Locals refused to pay the charge, 
reasoning that they paid for the museum with 


council taxes. 


Staff logged a dramatic decrease in 
attendance, from a consistent 35,000 visits per 
year to 10,800 in the period April 1999-March 


antares oe ala! 
eptember 2000 


shop recorded a gain. 


2000; a drop of about 70 per cent. Only the gift 


In December 1999, the county council decided 
to rescind the charges but they were not finally 
dropped until April 2000. Now visits have 
increased to 12,000 April-July 2000 and Micheal 
Freeman, director of the museum, predicts they 
will make it back up to 35,000 a year. The museum z 
relies on donations for its income. Boxes have been | 
placed at the two entrances, where signs suggest a 
donation of £1 per adult. Freeman says that the 
museum has received £3,000 since April, double 
the amount in the pre-charging days and more than 
was raised in income from charges. During 
charging only £300 in donations was received. 
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No fees on us: Aberystwyth's Ceredigion Museum 
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Collections Management Software for Museums and Galleries. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ADLIB Museum features highly comprehensive functionality for professional collections 

management. It has built-in image storage and retrieval capabilities, and options for a thesaurus i ng and ¢ 
structure as well as for links to external files such as Word and Excel documents, or Internet 

pages. An optional Internet/intranet module is available with advanced search possibilities 

allowing users to browse controlled terminology lists and thesauri. Great care has been taken to 

observe international standards so as to maximise the possibilities for data exchange. At the 

cutting edge of developments in this field, ADLIB /nformation Systems is a member of the 

Consortium for the Interchange of Museum Information (CIMI), and plays an active role in 

developing 239.50 and Dublin Core test systems. 


SIMPLE TO USE 


ADLIB Museum is exceptionally simple to use. Clearly structured screens, consistency of 
operations, and user-definable and context-sensitive help ensure that working with ADLIB is 
always easy and efficient. In addition, the extensive validation lists make for ease and accuracy 
of data entry, resulting in consistent files that form a solid basis for successful data retrieval. 


CHOICE OF VERSIONS 


ADLIB Museum Starter Pack is a compact ‘off-the-shelf’ application based on the MDA 
SPECTRUM / MGC Minimum Standard. The package incorporates a fully integrated thesaurus and 
offers the possibility of including images in records. 

ADLIB Museum Standard Edition is designed to support SPECTRUM procedures and the CIDOC 
Guidelines for Museum Object Information. The package also features a library/ documentation 
database based on ISBD cataloguing rules. The application can be adapted and extended to suit 
your specific requirements. 

ADLIB Museum Plus comprises the Standard Edition 
plus library / archive functionality to provide 

cross domain searching without 

compromising professional standards. 


For more information please contact: 
Chris Turner or Nazia Ahmed 





SOFTWARE FOR FLEXIBLE COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT 
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owes maritime-museum 
lan misses both the boats 


lans to establish a major yachting 

and maritime museum at 

Northwood House on the Isle of 
Wight have been dealt a double blow 
The National Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich has confirmed that it will not 
support the project because it is estab- 
lishing a similar museum in Falmouth. 
And an independent study commis- 
sioned by the Isle of Wight Council has 
also poured cold water on the plans 

The £10,000 study, funded by the 
South Eastern Museums Service, found 
Northwood House at Cowes to be un- 
suitable for a maritime heritage centre 
The report said: ‘We can understand 
the superficial attraction of Northwood 
House... but we do not believe muse- 
um or archive use appropriate, 

‘There is a perception that old hous- 
es can make good museums but ex- 
perience has routinely shown that the 
problems inherent in older properties, 
especially those where listing pre- 
cludes major changes, generally out- 
weigh any perceived advantages.’ The 
report also points out that Northwood 
House can only be reached by a steep 
hill, is some distance from other visitor 


attractions and would not benefit from 
passing trade 

The idea of a maritime heritage cen- 
tre comes from an influential group of 
islanders who feel that the town’s rep- 
utation as a world yachting Mecca war- 
rants a larger exhibition than that of the 
existing display. Geoff Banks, former 
mayor of Cowes, said that the SEMS re- 
port was the more damaging of the two 
blows. ‘It is a very negative report, sad- 
ly typical of the attitude that exists 
whereby people look at reasons why 
things can't be done rather than how 
potential problems may be overcome.’ 

The National Maritime Museum's 
decision was also a disappointment, 
he said. The body's involvement would 
have unlocked funding and helped 
the project gain kudos. ‘But on the 
other hand, the involvement of the 
National Maritime Museum may have 
led us towards a display in the tradi- 
tional museum sense. What we need 
however is more emphasis on modern 
thinking, with interactive rather than 
static features. 

Roger Knight, deputy director of the 
National Maritime Museum, said he 
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Beached: Northwood House is on the opposite side of town to the water 


would like to see a maritime museum 
established in Cowes, and would offer 
what future help he could if ap- 
proached. But the museum had been 
unable to back the Cowes project be- 
cause it was already heavily committed 
to Falmouth, a scheme that was far fur- 


ther progressed than the Isle of Wight’s, 
He said Falmouth also had the required 
waterside frontage necessary to house 
both above- and below-water exhibits, 
whereas Northwood House is on the 
opposite side of town to the water 
Gavin Foster 


Culture gets extra cash in spending review 


useums and galleries in England have done 

well out of the department for culture's 
three-year spending round 2001-2004 — but not 
as well as sport and the arts. 

The DCMS allocation from government will 
increase by £225m from £1,015m this year 
(2000/1) to £1,240m, a raise of 22 per cent 
without adjustment for inflation. Museums and 
libraries will benefit from an 18 per cent raise, 
while the arts will enjoy 42 per cent and sport 96 
per cent. Museums and libraries will have an 
extra £61m by 2003-4, sport £50m and the arts 
£100m. 

The full breakdown of museums, galleries and 
libraries allocation will not be available until later 
this month, but it seems likely that at least some 
of the money had already been announced over 
the past two years. The situation has arisen 
because the government has made 2001/2 year 
three of the current three-year spending round 
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and year one of the next round. This means that 
an uplift of £27m between this year and next 
year, much of which is for free admission for 
adults to English nationals, was announced back 
in 1998. If this is taken into account for each 
sector, museums and libraries’ funding will rise 
from £361m in 2001/2 to £387m in 2002/3 and 
£395m in 2003/4. 

Chris Smith, secretary of state for culture, said 
that the money ‘will enable us to maintain our 
existing commitments to free access; to invest 
substantial sums in repairs and improvement for 
the buildings housing our national museums; and 
to transform the present designated museums 
challenge fund into a new enhanced fund of 
£10m a year to help regional museums, galleries 
and collections.’ Some of the Arts Council of 
England (ACE)'s money is also earmarked for 
creative partnerships, which museums and 
galleries are hoping to access. 


Vanessa Harris, Resource’s director of finance 
and administration, said: ‘We are encouraged by 
the extra £10m for work in the regions and we 
look forward to talking to ACE to discuss how our 
sector might benefit from the Creative 
Partnerships Scheme. But we will need to see an 
increase in Resource's future funding.’ Whether 
Resource has benefited will be revealed later in 
the month. 

Mark Taylor, director of the Museums 
Association, said: ‘Sadly it appears that the 
money trumpeted by government is not quite as 
much as it seems, and the raises for museums, 
while welcome, are modest compared with some 
other sectors. The success of the arts and sports 
lobby no doubt contrasts with the way the 
museums sector has suffered over the past 18 
months from the unstructured and chaotic demise 
of the Museums and Galleries Commission and 
the establishment of Resource.’ 


Museums Journal 
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Trade in illicit goods is a 
crime says select committee 


he House of Commons Select Committee 
Inquiry into Illicit Trade and Repatriation has 
recommended that trading in cultural arte- 
facts illegally exported from their country of origin be 
made a criminal offence. The committee's report also 
recommends that Britain sign the 1995 Unidroit con- 
vention — but comes out against signing the 1970 
Unesco treaty as well 
The inquiry team, which sat for three months, pub- 
lished its report, Cultural Property: Return and Illicit 
Trade, in July. A Department of Culture, Media and 
Sport (DCMS) specialist panel under Alan Howarth, 
the English arts minister, will develop its findings. 
Colin Renfrew, director of the McDonald Institute 
for Archaeological Research in Cambridge, gave 
evidence to the committee and sits on Howarth’'s 
panel. He said that he was happy with the tone of the 
report, which concluded that there are urgent prob- 
lems to address regarding looted material and un- 
provenanced items, The report, he said, was in 
harmony with Stealing History, the Museums 
Association/ International Council of Museums doc- 
ument published earlier this year 
The report's most significant recommendation, 
Renfrew said, was that legislation be introduced to 
class ‘trading in cultural property in designated coun- 
tries which has been stolen or illicitly excavated in or 
illegally exported from those countries’ as a criminal of- 
fence. A defence in the law based on ‘the exercise of 
due diligence’ was included. But Renfrew said he was 
surprised that the question as to whether the UK 
should sign the 1970 Unesco Convention was dis- 
missed ‘with no sufficient reasons given’. The con- 
vention ‘doesn't impose any obligation to the UK 
which would be difficult to fulfil,” he said. The report 
does however recommend that the UK sign the 1995 
Unidroit convention with some urgency 
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Losing its marbles: the report does not back the campaign for returning the Parthenon frieze to Greece 


There are strong indiciations that Howarth's panel 
will consider the 1970 Unesco convention again. The 
panel, which met last month, includes trade officials 
and representatives from the fields of archaeology, 
antiquities and museums. It is due to report back to 
DCMS by the end of November 

Robert Anderson, director of the British Museum 
and a panel member, said that he would have ex- 
pected a recommendation to supplement resources 
badly lacking at UK border controls — an issue clear- 
ly flagged up in the inquiry. Both the police and 
Customs and Excise need more manpower, Anderson 


said, with more expertise in detecting imported ar- 
chaeological items in particular 
The return of the Parthenon Marbles was not among 
the recommendations. ‘The main urgency is to stop 
the looting now and not to rake over the past,’ Renfrew 
said. Anderson said that the British Museum intended 
to remain in contact with Greece, but that its opposition 
to repatriation was ‘extremely unlikely’ to change 
Felicity Heywood 


@ Cultural Property: Return and Illicit Trade 
HMSO, £11.10 
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Centre for Popular Music gets on track to rock again 
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heffield's troubled National Centre 

for Popular Music, which closed its 
doors to the public in July after just 16 
months, is to be revamped, with a 
tentative opening date in 2001. The 
centre, which cost £15m to build, is 
undergoing a redevelopment study to 
make the exhibitions more hands-on, 
events-led and relevant to the locality. 
The redevelopment plans will in- 
volve a revamp of all four permanent 
exhibition areas. The plan costs 
£300,000, with £270,000 from the 
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Arts Council of England and £30,000 
from Sheffield City Council and the 
Yorkshire Arts Board. The regional 
arts board has promised £30,000 
year-on-year funding for the educa- 
tion programme. A search is underway 
for the main funding. A rewritten 
business plan has revealed that the 
visitor figures for last year of 110,000, 
a quarter of the original projected fig- 
ure, will remain the target when the 
centre reopens. 

The centre has seen three different 


chief executives since the implemen- 
tation of the first plans in 1996. 
Matthew Conduit, the current devel- 
opment director and chief executive, 
was appointed in March. ‘There was a 
feeling in Sheffield that this centre had 
landed and was not relevant to the 
community,’ he said. 

The centre opened in the expectation 
that it would be run on its commercial 
returns. ‘Its Achilles heel is that it has 
never had any revenue funding,’ 
Conduit said. 
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The spaceship has landed: NCPM 
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news 
in brief 


@ West Midlands 
Regional Museums 
Council has produced a 
report exploring the roles 
played by museums and 
art galleries in the life of 
their locality and region. 
Fast Forward - Priorities 
for Museum Development 
in the West Midlands uses 
data gathered from 
museums and galleries in 
the area to demonstrate 
how organisations can 
make the best possible use 
of their resources. A 
number of aims are set out 
including the further 
development of 
educational services, 
along with advice on how 
to achieve these aims. 

@ On 10 September, 
Exhibition Road in London, 
home to the South 
Kensington museums, will 
be closed to traffic to host 
Big Bazaar, a carnival of 
arts and sciences. The free 
event is part of Creating 
Sparks, coordinated by the 
British Association. 


Cardiff centre to close 
after only 14 months 


ardiff’s Centre for Visual Arts, 
which opened with a fanfare last 
September, is to close in Nov- 
ember after getting only a quarter of its 
predicted visitor numbers 
Around 47,000 people have visited the 
centre, which boasted Fantasmic, ‘the UK's 
only interactive gallery’, and two exhibition 
spaces. The centre based its projections 
on 180,000 visitors, paying £3.50 for an 
adult ticket and £2 for children, or buying 
annual passes. This has led to a serious 
shortfall in income. The centre cost £9m, of 
which £3.1m came from Cardiff County 
Council and £3.2m from the Arts Council of 
Wales's Arts Lottery Fund. ACW also pro- 
vides £210,000 in revenue funding. The 
major funder is the private Colwinston Trust. 
The announcement was made in a state- 
ment from the centre’s trustees. ‘The deci- 
sion has been forced on [us] by the refusal 
of officers of the Arts Council of Wales to 
work with [us] to explore the positive way 
forward recommended in the independent 
review of the centre,’ they said, adding 
that ACW had shown ‘neither the strategic 
foresight nor the artistic vision to 
support the centre’. Sally Medlyn, 





Fantasmic: ‘the UK's only interactive gallery’, due to close in November 


the director, said that much of the difficul- 
ty rested with the original 1992 feasibility 
study, which was too reliant on ticket sales 

Cracks were appearing by February. The 
communications director, gallery manager, 
finance officer and development officer 
posts were all made redundant. The ACW 
commissioned a review in July, which rec- 
ommended that ACW, the Colwinston Trust 
and the council all give more money. ‘The re- 


port was quite encouraging,’ Medlyn said. 
‘The criticism was about the expectation on 
the centre rather than its management.’ 
The ACW says it cannot give the centre 
more money unless it gets a budget 
increase from the Welsh Assembly, 
Approaches have been made, but the set- 
tlement to Wales under the comprehensive 
spending review is not yet public. 
Jane Morris 


New way of selling tickets boosts gift-aid tax breaks 


harities involved in preserving buildings and 

conserving wildlife can dramatically increase 
revenue from ticket sales simply by changing the 
way tickets are sold, according to accountancy firm 
Mazars Neville Russell (MNR). 

The accountants asked the Inland Revenue to elab- 
orate on changes made in this year's budget to the old 
Gift Aid scheme. Previously the Inland Revenue 
would assess the benefit the donor received from 
giving money, such as magazines or free entry, to 
decide if the money could be described as a donation. 
New rules now mean that a free or reduced-price ad- 
mission could be eligible for Gift Aid status if: 

@ the sole or main aim of a charity is to preserve the 
building 

@ it is to view wildlife, the conservation of which is 
the charity's sole or main aim 

@ it is restricted to the donor and their family 

@ the opportunity is open to any member of the pub- 
lic making a similar donation. 

This is likely to apply to many sites with charita- 
ble status. In effect, it means that admissions pay- 
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Otterly brilliant: wildlife reserves will benefit 


ments will qualify when the individual makes it as a 
Gift Aid donation by completing a form. 

For example, purchasing a family ticket for £33 
will be treated as making a qualifying donation on 





which the charity can reclaim tax of £9.30, giving it 
£42.30 in all. Higher-rate taxpayers can also reclaim 

£7.62 from the Inland Revenue themselves. 
Andrew Burgess, charity tax specialist at Mazars 
Neville Russell, said: ‘The cost of putting the right 
systems in place to achieve this should be modest.’ 
But there are VAT implications, he warned, and a 
good filing system would be necessary. ‘Charities 
must ensure their systems can identify individual 
donors accurately. The Revenue has stressed that 
charities must demonstrate a clear “audit trail”. 
Careful record-keeping will be critical as every do- 

nation must be traceable back to the donor.’ 
Toby Butler 


» Andrew Burgess can be contacted at Mazars 
Neville Russell: 020 7220 3175; email 
andrew. burgess@mazars-nr.co.uk 


» Getting Britain Giving: The Inland Revenue 


Guidance Note for Charities is available from 
www.inlandrevenue.gov.uk 
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Photograph: Cardiff Centre for Visual Arts 





he Bowes Museum in County Durham, famous 

for its designated fine art collection, became an 

independent trust last month. The move was 
triggered by poor visitor figures and threatened fund- 
ing cuts 

The transition to trust status came after an inquiry 
called for by the Department of Culture, Media and 
Sport (DCMS) and undertaken by Richard Foster, the 
director of National Museums and Galleries on 
Merseyside. In 1998 Durham County Council was 
concerned that government cuts made it difficult to 
justify the commitment the Bowes Museum needed 
The council put forward winter closure as a possible 
solution, but that has been avoided 

Elizabeth Conran, the museum's curator, said: ‘The 
museum has been running on alow tank of petrol. We 
can now fill that tank up faster.’ 

Foster recommended that the county council con- 
tinue to fund the museum for as long as possible under 
its new status. The council has made a five-year fund- 
ing commitment, promising £650,000 in the first year, 
including a ‘start-up allowance’ to cover the changeover 
to trust status. An average figure of £500,000 has been 
indicated for the following four years, with a review of 
possible extension in the third year 

The trustees will have to start fundraising fast. The 
museum's spend in 1999/2000 was £750,000 
Fundraising has already begun, says Conran, with 
grants promised from the James Knott Trust and the 
Headley Trust 

Lord Eccles, a former civil servant who saw the Royal 
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The Bowes Museum: transition to trust status came after a DCMS inquiry 


Botanic Gardens, Kew, through to independent trust 
Status is to chair the board of 12 trustees. Five trustees 
have already been appointed, including two local-au- 
thority representatives 

Foster's report also recommended that a director be 
appointed (the museum is currently headed by the 
curator). ‘A major international museum cannot be run 
without a director at the helm,’ he said. The museum 
is to advertise the job in the coming months 

Conran is due to retire next year, but Eccles indicat- 


ed that plans are afoot for her to continue in a consul- 
tancy capacity 
Felicity Heywood 


@ In February, a survey carried out by lan Lawley of the 
Group of Directors of Museums discovered that 47 per 
cent of local-authority museums were considering 
trust status. Thirty-four museums services were sur- 
veyed. Full results will be covered in the Journal and at 
the MA conference later in the year 


Celtica struggles for survival as boss resigns 


eltica, the £3.2m visitor centre in 

Machynlleth, Mid Wales, is battling lower 
than projected visitor numbers, financial 
instability and the lack of a permanent director 
following the resignation of Tegwyn Vaughan 
Jones in June. 

The hi-tech centre was financed by the 
European Regional Development Fund (£1.2m), 
Cadw: Welsh Historic Monuments (£0.5m) and 
Montgomeryshire District Council and opened to 
the public in 1995. After a brief stint under the 
management of a private company, Powys County 
Council became Celtica’s managers in 1997 and 
almost immediately sliced the budget in half. 

Jones revealed serious concerns about the 
stability of the visitor centre last autumn, noting 
weaknesses in location and marketing, a lack of 
reliable funding base and no concrete planning. 
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Attendance totals have fallen short of the 
projected 35,000 visitors for three years in a row. 
Last year numbers dropped to 30,995. Marketing 
director Bryn Jones believes the coincidental 
timing of increased entrance fees (£4.95 adults; 
£3.80 concessions) with a hot, dry July 
contributed directly to this shortfall. 

Mid Wales has long been considered a difficult 
centre for tourism. Lack of a motorway is one 
reason, but so is a perceived absence of 
attractions. Celtica was established as one 
solution to the problem, intended to boost the 
local economy and to interpret Welsh culture for 
visitors and citizens. On the plus side, most of 
Celtica's visitors do head into Machynlleth, 
spending money in shops and eating 
establishments. And the centre is popular in bad 
weather when visitors seek sheltered activities. 


Several moves have been made to tackle 
Celtica’s problems. The education officer has 
been made redundant, but this has meant 
sacrificing primary-school visits. Staff are 
receiving special training to improve interaction 
with the public. Celtica’s failure to attract repeat 
visitors is also being addressed by interim 
director William Metcalfe. New exhibitions are 
scheduled for the autumn to complement the 
permanent exhibitions. 

But limited budgets have severely restricted 
Celtica's ability to make changes, to develop the 
grounds (which are targeted by vandals) and to 
offer special events. Metcalfe points to a projected 
increase in attendance of about 1-2 per cent for 
the quarter ending in June compared with last 
year, but summer numbers have been low. 

Lise Hull 
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County Durham collection is 
the latest to seek trust status 


Photograph: Bowes Museum 













Brought to book 


he British Library got in a lot of bad press last month thanks to the 
IK Yorker. The library's policy of microfilming some of its foreign 

papers, and then trying to find new homes for them, had been pub- 
licised as long ago as 1996. But an article in the US by novelist Nicholson 
Baker thrust it once more into the limelight 

Itis hard not to sympathise with the plight of the newspaper library, which 
is growing at a rate of half-a-mile a year. Paper storage is expensive and 
diverts resources away from other, public-facing activities, while the in- 
formation is still accessible on microfilm. It was telling that many of the li- 
braries (presumably with the same problem) that were offered originals free 
of charge, politely declined to take much of the material. 

But you can also see the point of the pundits. The question of who de- 
cides what should be kept in collections, is about as fraught as it comes — 
and museums have a strong presumption against disposal. Who will be the 
safekeepers of the past, if not our museums? The public does not like sto- 
ries about things being thrown away. It knows that tastes change. But what 
will we do about all the material collected willy-nilly in the past, some of it 
of little interest or value — sucking money from activities and collections 
that might be? 

There are few easy decisions around issues of disposal. Some at the 
British Library make it clear they would prefer some kind of centrally-or- 
ganised, low-cost storage facility, to put the papers into a ‘twilight’ zone 
— to be shared with other organisations. Matthew Evans, chairman of 
Resource, has already talked about finding new homes for some kinds of 
museum objects — such as agricultural implements — possibly in non-mu- 
seum settings. Resource will need strong nerves if it is to really tackle this 
(as is happening in the Netherlands) but it is clearly an issue that all three 
sectors, libraries, archives and museums, want to address, 


White elephants might fly 


atrick Greene, the Museums Association's president, has caused a rum- 
Pr. of his own by suggesting that some millennium projects are dis- 
astrous. He singled out the Tower at Portsmouth as one candidate for the 
scrapheap, to create an endowment fund for existing projects. More 
tales of woe in this issue make his point for him — Celtica in Machynlleth, 
the National Centre for Popular Music in Sheffield, the Earth Centre in 
Doncaster and the Cardiff Centre for Visual Arts. All have either closed 
or are fighting for survival. 
Greene rightly says that visitor numbers are hard to predict. And in 
a year or two's time, some of the more successful might be looking 
shaky. The Eden Project in St Austell proudly points to 111,000 visitors 
to its unfinished site, for example, but once it is complete it has got to 
get in 750,000. By comparison, Kew in London gets 800,000 while the 
Royal Horticultural Society Gardens at Wisley — with 270,000 mem- 
bers to draw on — manages 600,000. But the great difficulty is know- 
ing which of the potential white elephants might turn out to fly. Who 
would have guessed that Dynamic Earth in Edinburgh would be such 
a success — 512,000 rather than 347,000 visitors? (Not me, that's for 
sure.) Or that the Lowry in Salford, while unlikely to be a failure, would 
pull in 272,000 not 128,000 (not Maggy Simms on p25, that's for 
sure), One thing is for certain, the Millennium Commission, made for 
an unusually lively August. 


Jane Morris, editor 


Museums Journal 


Building architectural access 


It was healthy to receive such a 
robust response from Peter 
Jenkinson (Museums Journal August 
2000 p13) to my critique of the 
New Art Gallery, Walsall. 

It opens up an area that needs 
proper debate and while agreeing 
that you cannot guarantee social 
inclusion through architectural 
design I am sure that this can,and 
does, help significantly in the 
process.Far from arguing for a 
dilution of the architectural 
integrity of the building, I was 
stating the case for attention to 
fundamental principles and 
important details that in time I feel 
will make or break the continuing 


success of the building and the way 


it works. 

I was fortunate to have the 
opportunity this summer of 
visiting the Guggenheim in Bilbao 
which ts perhaps one of the most 
uncompronusing pieces of 
architecture on the planet. This 
building, however, manages to 
combine the grandeur of scale and 


design needed for a major piece of 
public architecture without the 

potentially alienating effects of the 
more brutal architecture at Walsall. 

It has the excitement of 
place,with people visibly enjoying 
themselves and gives sufficient 
information to allow people to 
decide how to use the building.| 
do not believe that giving people 
the information they need to make 
decisions should be seen as 
‘condescending control treakery’ 
neither do I believe that 
the Guggenheim in any way 
‘dumbs down’. 

While the notion of 
‘Champagne tor Allis vers 
attractive, the reality is that its 
appreciation 1s informed by 
culture and it is not condescending 
to share the keys to that culture but 
rather, would argue.a prerequisite 
for social inclusion. 


John Stewart-Young, 
arts and heritage manager Dundee 
City Coucil 


NEXT MONTH 


@ Festive spirits 


Museums and live performance 


@ In deep water 
Saving Britain's ships 
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$ Kodur, Scottish Mantine Museum 
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Unseen 
sightseer 


What ashame the August 
edition of Museums Journal 





has such a caricature of what 
a tourist to this country 
might look like on the front 
cover — one that is shared 
with the Daily Telegraph no 
less (5/8/00), 

As someone who lives in 
one of the most popular 
tourist destinations in Britain 
| can vouch for the fact that 
no tourist, whether 
international or home grown 
has looked anything like this 
for several decades. Perhaps 
the Kodak Brownie 127 isa 
clue — the last one I saw was 
in the National Museum of 
Photography, Film and 
Television in Bradford. 


Robin McDermott, 
York 


A classic mistake 


What a pity that the whole point of 


my letter (Museums Journal August 
2000, p12) A 


follow — was totally lost by bad 


hard act to 


proot-reading at the Museums 
Association. The name of the procu- 
rator of Britain concerned was 


Web warning 


A word of warning tor museum 
staff to be aware of the scam 
whereby unscrupulous individuals 
will try to register vour museum 
name, such as 
gosportmuseum. com or 
eastleighmuseum.co.uk for use on 
the internet. 

Domain names can be 
registered through various 
companies. In our case Sheersite. a 
bona fide registration company, 
contacted us to check if the 
request they had received to 
purchase the above names and 
others was genuine. Fortunately 
they will not register a name 
without making the relevant 


checks, although it is not illegal to 
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Classicranus. nor Cassicanus as the il- 
literati of the editorial staff would 
have tt. 


Peter A Clayton, FSA 
formerly managing editor, British 


Museum Publications 


do so unless the name 1s already a 
registered trade name 

Phe buyers intention will, of 
course, be to sell the names on for a 
profit. Refusal to buy has on a 
number of occasions resulted in 
spoiler sites being posted on the 
web attracting visitors looking tor 
vour museum site. A recent 
example was a riding stables the 
spoiler site of Which included 
copious amounts of hard porn. 
which is not the sort of thing vou 
want visitors searching tor your 
museum site tö find. 


lan Edelman, 
Hampshire County Council web 


manager 


Let's talk about repatriation 


| his letter On behalt of the 


museums associanon of Australia 
Is Written as an open letter to out 
colleagues in Briush museums to 
encourage them to participate mn 
the current debate over the tuture 
ot the Parthenon marbles and the 
return of cultural properts 

We have written because we 
think museum protessionals have 
an important role to play in 
leading intormed debate on this 
issue, both within museums and in 
public forums. The current Select 
Committee House of Commons 
Inquiry and the Museums and 
Galleries Commussion Restitution 
and Repatriation report must be 


focusing attention on this aspect 


The Editor, 

Museums Journal, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 
Email: jane@museums 
association.org 








ot museum policy 

In wntung this letter we are 
conscrous that Australia has a long 
way to goan dealing wath claims 
tor return and repatriation. 
However we want to share our 
experience that the process 1s one 
that enhances the public standing 
of museums and strengthens the 
relationship between the 
musens and claimant 
communities. We would welcome 
the opportunity for turther 
dialogue berween British and 
Australian museums on return and 


rE PAIPiAblorn) Issues 


Sue-Anne Wallace, 


president Museums Australia 








Museums Journal welcomes 
letters for publication, but reserves 
the right to edit them. Quick 
responses and shorter letters are 
more likely to be published. We 


cannot publish anonymous letters 
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Moving with the times and 
bringing science to the 
masses are crucial to 
Heather Mayfield's vision 


for the Wellcome Wing. 


Felicity Heywood reports 
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Making science 
digestible 
Heather Mayfield, 

project leader at the 





Wellcome Wing 


Below Digitopolis 
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Robert Opie. Museum of Memories, Wigan Pier 


At Profile our priority is to supply Museum 
Showcases with the highest standards of 
security and environmental control, both tor 
our ‘ott the shelf” tree standing cases and our 
fully integrated bespoke systems. That's why, 
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f PEZ 

| - rA 


PROFILE 


together with our Belgian partners, Meyvaert 
Glass Engineering, we have had our 


+ 


PROFILE GLASS LTD showcases rigorously, independently tested 
Sir Frank Whittle Road ion 5 

by the BSRIA laboratories: With a full range 
DE21 4X] of options ranging from Fibre Optic Lighting 
to Electronic Monitoring, you can be assured 
vour valuable exhibits will be cared for in 


proni.g Abhintermet.con the best possible eny ironment 


EX Profile - protecting 


the treasures of the world 


ASK FORK OUR TREE 
COLOUR BROCHURES 





STORTECH LIMITED 
oi an om HQ ar LINNEY LANE 


tCGUGAE — SHAW.OLDHAM 
limited OL2 8HB 

TEL: 01706 840422 

FA X: 01706 882340 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
OF STORAGE SYSTEMS & ART 
HANDLING TROLLEYS FOR 
MUSEUMS ANDART GALLERIES 


AINN 


LAYOUTS. REPORTS 
AND COSTINGS 

FOR SHORT AND 

LONG TERM BUDGETS 
AND LOTTERY 
APPLICATIONS 








EUROPEAN 
REGISTRARS 
CONFERENCE 


14 & 15 NOVEMBER 2000 


Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais, Paris 


Following the success of the first European Registrars 
Conference, the second conference will be organised 
by AFROA (Association Française des Régisseurs 
d Oeuvres d'Art) 


European speakers will present and discuss topics 
of interest to museum professionals responsible for the 
loan, transportation and documentation of the objects 

in their care. The conference will be bi-lingual 
(French and English) with simultaneous translation. 


Contact: 
Jean Naudin 
Reunion des musées nationaux 
49, rue Etienne Marcel 
75039 Paris Cedex 0] 
tel: 33.1.40.13.49.49 
fax: 33.1.40.13.49.54 
email: jean.naudin@rmn.tr 








Let's talk about 
design classics — 
the Ericsson Etelux 
telephone 
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interventi 


he Medieval Gallery of theVictoria 

and Albert Museum is the last place 

you would expect to find challeng- 
ing avant-garde design by Ron Arad. But 
innovative, highbrow museum displays 
which cause a furore are nothing new 
these days. Throughout this summer, 
Arad’s ‘sculptural pieces’, as the V&A 
describes them, have done just that.This is 
no arbitrary juxtapositioning, but a display 
that suggests a common design culture 
uniting Renaissance fine art with con- 
temporary industrial design. 

But contemporary design and lifestyle 
journalists would have us believe that 
Design (with a capital “D’) is something 
new to Britain. The current UK govern- 
ment seems to prefer this creative area to 
the ‘traditions’ of fine art — in Mark 
Leonard’s 1998 Demos report, Britain: 
Renewing our Identity, design was put at 
the forefront of ‘rebranding Britain’. 
Abroad, the remit of the British Council 


has been extended to make more of de- 
sign. Its first head of design was appoint- 
ed in 1996, and this department has since 
expanded to six people. Its latest initiative, 
Sensurround — an evening of club music, 
interactive computer games, film and fash- 
ion — has been to Berlin, Tel Aviv, Athens 
and Paris and is on its way to Brazil, 
Venezuela and Hong Kong. 

The promotion and practice of design, 
however, has a long history in Britain and 
one that is linked to museums, in particu- 
lar the museum movement of the 19th 
century. National institutions were creat- 
ed and intended as pre-eminent examples 
of collecting. On the eve of the 20th 
century, the world of British fine art gained 
its first designated national with the 
creation of the National Gallery of British 
Art (now Tate Britain). In the world of 
design, the South Kensington Museum, 
born out of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
was relaunched as the Victoria and Albert 


=. sean. 


on 


Museum in 1899.This symbolic separation 
of two fields of collecting — in reality 
the V&A retained a strong fine art collect- 
ing remit — led to distinct educational 
experiences for visitors, 

At the V&A, examples of design were 
put on display accompanied by explana- 
tory labels that made the curator’s view of 
the object clear as to what was good or bad 
design. No longer being used for the 
purpose for which they were designed, 
these manufactured goods became muse- 
um objects — a transformation which 
highlighted their aesthetic or physical 
characteristics. These displays were aimed 
at students, makers, manufacturers and 
consumers. They represented and pro- 
moted a changing visual culture that 
could be widely accessible, as ideas filtered 
through to people beyond the confines of 
the museum. 

Fine art, on the other hand, was pre- 


sented on several levels. It was there to be P 
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Designer culture 
Bouncing Vase (left) 
and Installation No 
3 (below), Ron 
Arad, Before and 


After Now 
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Which large objects were suspended and how effectively design curators can us rienced and orchestrated. A most spec 
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uninigated, There is no objective cri 
Designs for living nuque of objects or even textual consis- 
treetops by tency here, vet this is what most peopl 
Marianne Mahler at expect from museums 
Manchester City Art Phe social and environmental impact 
Gallery (bottom of design was explored in an internation 
right) and Kidsize at il exhibition on loan trom the Vitra 
the Lighthouse, Museum, Germany s leading museum of 
Glasgow desien at Weil-am-R hein, Entitled Kidsize, 
this exploration of the material world of 
childhood was directed at both children 
ind grown-ups. Refreshingly it included 
objects trom non-consumierist societies as 
well. A global sweep of objects, trom the 
rocking-horse and Volks child-size car to 


simple carved figures, were on display. Text 
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Need a reliable monitoring system ? 


RadioLog provides a truly flexible solution 


that’s easy to install and simple to manage 
Vaisala humidity sensors 


Precise temperature 
On site calibration 
UKAS traceable 
Wire free data links 
256 sensors / channcl 


Validated softw are 
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- Restoration, conservation and 
reconstruction of field, naval and 
garrison artillary. 

- Complete consultative service on 
all aspects of period artillery. 

- Conservation assessments, proof 
ae reports and feasibility studies 
Our company has been making and restoring gunsin gee 
our Hereford workshops since 1976 - applying both 
traditional and modern methods in the conservation 
and reconstruction of period artillery. 


Fhe conservation of artillery is diverse and complex 
and requires craftsmen skilled and experienced in 






= 
E 
` Pa, 
One day... ian 
all data logging will be as simple as this 


their particular field. Our team is made up of: 
master gunmakers, engineers, toolmakers, cabinet 
makers, wheelwrights, coach builders and saddlers. 


if vou would like further information on our services 





or a copy of our free colour brouchure please call us 
or visit our web site at www.johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. 


Email: infoca johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. 


-e a — ry 


12 Mead Lane Hertford UK. SGI3 7B] 
Tel: 01992 550078 Fax: 01992 589496 
E-mail: hanwell.sales@btinternet.com 


Visit our website at www.hanwell.com 
1: Lady TRAE 2a St 


Old Forge, Peterchurch, Hereford, HR2 OSD. Tel: 01981 550145 Fax: 550506 
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WOULD YOU LIKEA 





THAT 


E Provided a guaranteed source of income ? 


In-service training for 
museum professionals 


Museum Studies (Part-time Course) 
(MA/MSc/PgDip) 


Producing the most widely recognised professional museum 
qualifications in the world, Leicester's Department of 
Museum Studies has been at the cutting edge of museum 
development for over 30 years. 


Was professionally managed and staffed ? 


E Reflected the Museum's collections in its 
merchandise ranges ? 





M Required no investment in stock ? 


If so ,talk to us about 


We provide a comprehensive service which retains 
the Museum's identity in terms of product branding 
and signage but does away with all the worries of 
running your own retail business.We can also take 
on all your ‘front-of-house’ duties, including visitor 
reception and ticket sales. 

We have 20 years’ experience managing hundreds 
of shops at heritage sites throughout the U.K.We 
should be very happy to visit you, entirely without 
charge or obligation, to discuss how we might be 
able to work together. 

Please write or telephone to arrange a meeting. 


Retail Matten 
25 High Street, Sherston, Malmesbury,Wiltshire SNAS OLH. 


Telephone 01666 841288 Facsimile 01666841299 
e-mail retailmatters@aol.com 





The part-time course is delivered over a two- 

year period in a series of one-week modules 

at Leicester. Part-time students are usually 
For information please | employed in museums and are seeking to 
Department of Museum | further develop their knowledge, skills and 
pesmi professionalism. 


Leicester University 
105 Princess Road East 
a ENE Applications are now being considered for 


the start of the course in October. 











Tel 
+44 (0)116 252 3963 


Fax: 
+44 (0)116 252 3960 


FJ University of 


yrs 
Email nangani 


museum studies @le ac.uk 





7 Leicester 


Website 
http://www. le.ac.uk/ 
museumstudies, 


























In the summertime 
— sun, fun and a 
learning experience 
all in one at Eureka, 
Halifax 


September 2000 


crowd contro 


hen Eureka opened in Halifax 
in July 19921t was something 
of a gamble. Interactive chil- 
dren s museums are commonplace in the 
USA, but this was the first one to be built 
in Britain. Would it be like baseball. which 
never managed to translate? With no 
public-revenue subsidy, the number ot 
visitors and the amount they would spend 
would be the measure of success. About 
S00 000) people a vear was the pre- 
opening projection 
By the end of August this vear, almost 
three milhon people have visited - 
roughly double expectations. At peak 
times, Eureka 


3.000 a day 


MAXIMUM Capacity 
— 18 almost a victim of its 
own success. Lengthy queues build up ind 


the centre has to lunit visits to three hours 


The new direct Leigh-Anne 
Stradeski, has sweeping plans to reinvigo- 
rate the museum, keeping it at the tore 
tront ot children’s 


while further developing the | 3-acre site 


neal the centre oft | falitan | Juring he five 


years as director of the Children’s 
Museum im London. Ontario. Stradeski 


I 


built up Canadas tirst childrens museum, 


opening tive new galleries and more than 
doubling community involvement. She 


in Hlalitax 





hopes tO repe tt NEF SUCCESS 


Eureka 1s housed in a {4.2m purpos 
p errs 
built 4.500) square-metre building — a 
Sit el ston and | iss exposed struct 


the workings ot whi 


visitors by the inventor Tim Hunkin 
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roadwork hole that lets children explore 
underground strata. The children can also 
pretend ro be postal workers, shoppers Ot 
bank customers, delivering letters, buying 
food and drawing out Eureka money 
Invent, Create, Communicate encourages 
children to send distress signals trom thi 
Eureka vacht, try out desktop publishing 
videophones, fax machines, and take turns 
to read the TV news. The Things gallery lets 
them explore the purpose and tuncnon of 
everyday objects and determine whether 
in objei tis real or take. 

Phe concept of children’s museums has 
along history in North America. Eureka 
may be unique in Britain, but there are al 
most 400 in America, Stradeski points 
out. Every major city has one, and many 
towns too. Typically a parent or teaches 
visits one In another community. and goes 
home to start tundraising to set one up at 


he museum | ran 


home: that is also how t 
in Canada started. Her own sons grew up 
loving children’s museums 

Eureka tollowed a ditterent pattern. A 
London community worker who had vis 
ited children’s muscums in the USA first 
suggested the idea. A steering group was 
formed to attract a Department of Trade 
ind Industry grant to commission design 
consultants. The project caught the inter 
est of Vivien Dutheld, chairwoman of the 
Clore and Vivien Dutheld Foundations 
which provided most of the 8.5m cap- 
ital to develop Eureka. The group also had 
to raise extensive corporate sponsorship to 
uo rowards ¢ xhibit and design work. The 
Prince of Wales suggested the Halitay 
siteon a former railway goods yard which 


the counca oftered on a 125-vear lease at 


muniunal cost. He also opened the must 
um in July 1992 

As an educanonal charitable trust, 
Eureka operates on a break-even basis 
with an annual income of Z. 1.2m. which 
comes trom ticket income, the shop and 
cafe. In her first months in the post, 
Stradeski has been putting in place a 


phased plan of redevelopment. Although 





she emphasises that itis carly days ver, she 
isin favour of a more mult-disciplinary 
IPpPTOad h | UTE kä isf uriy SCICTICS -based., 
sö | would liki CO mmtegratt the arts a little 
more. | would like to see more pertorm 
ing arts trom local groups, and to see 
hildren using art. Eureka is a wondertul 


tactheyv. tull ot lite and enerev, It has a crack 


record of success m intormial, hands-on 
learning and | see tremendous potential 
tor growth 

Eureka is a hue 
Stradeski maintains, partly because It 1s so 
ditterent from a traditional museum 
Everything is hands-on, with plenty of 
room tor role-play and imagination 
‘Traditional museums have lots of text tor 
visitors to read, but here you have to be 
ible to see the world through children’s 
eves and understand their learning, and 
really zero in on that, because that is what 
drives all our planning, In Centres tor 
Curiosity and Imagination, his 1998 
book-length study of children’s museums 
in North America and Europe. John 
Pearce argued: The basis of all children’s 
museums 1s mteractivitv: learning by 
doing, learning through fun, learning 
through plav... interactivity 1s the means to 
stimulate and facilitate learning, especial- 


ly, TO! the under 125. 









Eureka has an audience that is turning 


over tast, acknow ledges Stradeski. as 


| Iren "YOW up 


abies are born and chik 
We 


t Spee | lly SITIC CE ¢ hildren rod iv re LO 


lave to Keep on top of whats topical, 





me up much taster and are used to so 


phisticated technology. But we do not 
have to be dictated to by popular culture. 
We know that very basic tactile experi- 
ences are what children enjov. and ex 
hibits do not h ive TO be sophisti iti d. As 
part of her initial assessment of Eureka. she 
vot visitors to list their ten favourite 
exhibits: top of the list was Scoot. The 
cobbled-together robot ts given a voice 
by one of the specially-tramned enablers 
ind vets children to describe the work 
Ings of their own bodies in comparison to 
his own. Scoot is neat, argues Stradesk1, 
Theres nothing sophisticated about him 

—he's just a little old garbage can ind 
vet he really works. 

Stradeski IPSFlLic’s that the area strength 
of Eureka is its statt, who are generally 
voung and enthusiastic. Extra staft are 
hired at peak umes. The fact that Eureka 
s open daily, except at Christmas, brings 
its own problems: there is no closed ume 


tor staft training, which has to take place 
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during the quieter periods of January 
and September 

At the toretront of Stradeskis plans is 
her wish to broaden the museums com- 
munity support. In his study of the base ot 
children’s museums in North America. 
Pearce noted that at Eureka there is no 
system of tree or subsidised admissions tor 
local people to counter the trend towards 
visitors trom better-off areas. Tickets cost 
|2 


4.75 tor three-to-12-year-olds and 


re 
{9.75 tor older children and adults (a 
75). But Stradeski says 


that the museum does otter plenty of dis- 


tanuly ucketis £18 


count vouchers 


AWARDS 


Eureka has won 24 awards, including: 
BD RIBA Architecture Award, 1993 


» English Tourist Board Visitor Attraction 
of the Year 1993 


D Tommy's Campaign, Most Parent- 
Friendly Museum, 1994 and 1995 


» Yorkshire Tourist Board Visitor 
Attraction of the Year 1996 


» Children's Outing of the Year 1999, 
Good Guide to Britain 


Centres for Curiosity and Imagination, 
John Pearce's study of children’s 
museums, is published by the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation (1998; £8) 
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But there is nothing to match the sys- 
tem Stradeski operated in Canada, where 
she could call on the support of around 
200 local volunteers. many voung and 
Interested m pursuing careers in a related 
teld. “Using students on community 
service programmes adds so much to the 
experience overall, argues Stradeski, and 
we would also like to look to the per 


forming arts to animate the areas more 





with a group of students in each gallery 

She acknowledges that Eureka did not 
start as a movement tounded by the local 
community, but she 1s seeking to reverse 


that “Clomununits support is extremely 








Early learning — 
Eureka has 
surpassed early 
expectations for 
visitor numbers and 
is looking to expand 





nmportant.and I have been spending a lot 
of ume with local people recently. We are 
also looking at other ways we can become 
more M cessible to the people who are 
least able to visit us. 

As a hands-on museum which sufters 
plenty of wear and tear, Eureka needs to 
replace some exhibits. Stradeski plans 
modular galleries, where individual ex- 
hibits can be changed without the need to 
replace the whole gallery. Pearce’s study 
estunated that exhibits would last hive to 
seven Vears and cost in the region ol 
£1,000 per square metre to replace a 
total ot £.4.5m. The 400 interactive ex- 
hibits cost £ 3.2m in 1992, and are in some 
cases showing deterioration. Stradesk1 1s 
about to begin the long process of bring- 
ing together a development team of edu- 
cators, designers. technicians and children 
‘to get a really well-rounded exhibit 
she will have to seek external funding 
She also plans EO make more use Of trav- 
elhng exhibitions, and to continue 
Eurekas tull programme of workshops 
this year’s has included a special tour of the 
solar system, children designing go-karts 
which they then race. and map-reading 
skills to find a pirates’ treasure island 

While she emphasises that her plans are 
still at an early stage, Stradeski is deter- 
mined to maintain the flagship role ot 
Eureka (the centre draws other exhibi- 
tion protessionals trom all over the world) 
The Heritage Lottery Fund has meant 
that the nearby 1855 Station Building is 
newly refurbished and about to receive 
its first retail and catering tenants, anoth- 
er source of revenue for Eureka. We have 
a l3-acre site here which could be a real 
tourist destinanon tor familhes and chil- 
dren evervwhere. and where every ele- 
ment remtorces the others to make it a 
really well-rounded visit. We want to be a 
leader in intormal education, because that 
is What we excel at stimulating the 
imagination and helping children to have 
experiences outside the three Rs 

For Stradeski. children’s museums have 
a crucial role in teaching children about 
their place within the local and global 
community. “The future for children’s 
museums has never been brighter, she 
argues, Our role as leaders in experiential 
learning and our contributions to the 
social and intellectual development of 
children are now well recognised. There 
Is NO Organisation better suited to en 
hancing the learning experiences of 
schoolchildren and families than the 


children’s museum. 


Carol Davis is à freelance tonrnalist 
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tealing History, commissioned by 
S ICOM UK and the Museums 
Association, presents a view held 
by some members of the archaeologi- 
cal community, and in recent years put 
forward by Lord Renfrew in particular. 
The argument goes like this: a new 
breed of collector is encouraging the 
destruction of archaeological sites to 
Supply a voracious appetite for new 
material. Ipso facto, the only way to 
halt this despoliation is for archaeolo- 
pists to exert moral pressure on collec- 
tors to stop collecting. Then the 
destruction of sites will cease. 
| say ‘some members of the archae- 
ological community’ because although 
the world's archaeological heritage is 
suffering, there is by no means una- 
nimity as to the prime cause. The one- 
dimensional argument about collecting 
has fatal flaws 
| deal in classical and pre-classical 
antiquities. Within this area the report 
presents a snapshot of the situation in 
the 1980s. A great deal has changed 
since then. Sotheby's, the largest auc- 
tioneer in the field, has moved to New 
York. The other dealers have made 
great efforts to avoid illicitly excavated 
material and this fact is demonstrated 
by the declining importance of London. 
Far from being the centre of an illicit 
trade, London is a relative backwater, 
with a total annual turnover of £20- 
25m. Even including the US and 
Switzerland the total market is worth 
less than £200m a year, These figures 
are on public record and show the ab- 
surdity of the figure of several billions a 
year regularly touted in the press. To its 
credit, the report does try to make sense 
of government statistics, but without 
any success: the Standard International 
Trade Classification 896 figures quoted 
in the report include, inter alia, ‘histor- 
ical’ material. What on earth does this 
encompass? Grandfather clocks? Suits 
of armour? If, as is suggested in the 
report, antiquities are imported under 
other codes, the reverse must be true. 
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James Ede, chairman of the Antiquities Dealers Association, argues that Stealing History, 
the report into the illicit trade in cultural material, has got its arguments wrong 





Grecian urns: collectors of objects such as this bottle, pelike and lekythos, all in Gnathian ware from Apulia, 3rd-4th 
century BC (left) and an Attic black figure, Kyathos, c500 BC, are not the primary cause of looting 


Yet even under this broad classification, 
total imports to the UK from outside 
the EU are only £87m in the highest 
year quoted. 

But the fact that the scale of the 
problem is much smaller than suggest- 
ed does not invalidate the argument. 
What then are the prime causes of the 
destruction of archaeological sites? 
Looting comes a poor third after eco- 
nomic development and war. As | write, 
one of the richest Roman sites in the 
world, Zeugma, is being flooded and 
will be destroyed. The Turkish authori- 
ties have known about the dam for over 
a decade: excavation started barely 
seven months ago. It is an irony that 
the looted mosaic shown on the back 
cover of the report may be all that re- 
mains of the floor in a decade or so. 
Perhaps more effort should be directed 
toward shaming governments into 
taking better care of their heritage. 

Where else are objects on the 
London market coming from? The 
question hinges on provenance. The 
report derides the concept of the ‘old 
collection’ but antiquities have been 
collected for centuries. Few have doc- 
umentary provenance. This is as true 
of museums as private collections, a 
fact acknowledged in an article in the 
British Museum Journal (No 37 sum- 
mer 2000): ‘The provenances of [the 
British Museum's] vast collection of 
three dimensional objects as well as 
prints and drawings are much more 


difficult to establish. Purchase invoices 
have rarely been kept, and correspon- 
dence concerning acquisitions has only 
survived in exceptional circumstances.’ 
itis absurd to suggest that private indi- 
viduals should have done better than 
major public institutions. Yet this is what 
the report advocates: unless an object 
can be proved to be from an old collec- 
tion, it must be assumed to be illicit. On 
this point, the report misrepresents me. 
| do not suggest that any object must be 
‘innocent’ until proven ‘guilty’, merely 
that the opposite is unacceptable. Each 
situation must be judged on its merits. 
For example, Professor Elia seems to 
believe that he knows the location of 
every Greek vase from southern Italy, 
yet last year | purchased over a dozen 
such vases, located in the UK since the 
1840s but not recorded anywhere. 
Should | refuse to buy them? Of course 
not. It is the inability to acknowledge 
any deviation from the line that is the 
report's greatest weakness and which 
undermines some of its better points. 
Legitimate dealers deplore looting 
and understand the frustration felt by 
archaeologists, but we also believe that 
a regulated trade should continue to 
operate to the benefit of our knowl- 
edge of the ancient world. it is true that 
context is important for any object but 
to suggest that nothing else matters is 
nonsense. If so, the museums of the 
world might as well close tomorrow, 
for they are full of unprovenanced 


objects. This is not only a question of 
aesthetics — quite ordinary objects 
without provenance yield information 
about ancient societies. Before the ad- 
vent of metal detecting, enamelled 
fibulae were regarded as rare luxury 
items, but the quantities discovered in 
recent years show this is not so. The 
vast majority have been found outside 
any archaeological context: they were 
lost in antiquity and would have re- 
mained so but for amateurs. 

Museum curators need the help of 
dealers, if only for valuations and to act 
as bidding agents. But this is a two-way 
relationship, for scholars to refuse even 
to look at material without published 
provenance is absurd and a denial of 
their academic role. It is also self- 
defeating: an institution that turns its 
back on new information will surely 
become redundant, and cannot even 
alert rightful owners when stolen pieces 
surface. The report writes of the trade 
needing to be more open — agreed, but 
openness must be met with openness. 

Museums in this country follow strin- 
gent rules when making acquisitions 
(the MA acquisitions checklist is an 
admirable guide) but they should not 
allow paranoia to stop them fulfilling 
their proper functions. 


James Ede is chairman of the Antiquities 
Dealers Association and vice-chairman of 
the International Association of Dealers 
in International Art 
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Access versus objects 


Maurice Davies argues that museums are engaging in a phoney war 


he ‘people versus objects’ de- 
bate has had particular ferocity 
this summer. New Labour has 
been firmly associated with the drive 
to increase access. And as Matthew 
Evans, chairman of Resource, discov- 
ered earlier in the year, access and all 
things new are automatically seen by 
some as bad, almost because they are 
linked with the government 
Attacks on museums have come from 
left and the right. In the blue corner are 
the more reactionary art critics — Brian 
Sewell of the Evening Standard and 
Richard Dorment of the Daily Telegraph 
From what was once the left comes the 
grandly titled Institute of Ideas, plucked 
by Claire Fox from the dying embers of 
Living Marxism magazine 
Fox on Radio 4's Start the Week 
declared; ' What you don't want is a 
relevant museum.’ The publicity for an 
Institute of Ideas conference warns: 
‘Increasingly curators are expected to 
consider social inclusion and the na- 


tional curriculum... Does this mean they 


are finding less time for research, schol- 
arship and care of the collection?’ 
Dorment was on typical form ina 
Daily Telegraph article headed ‘The 
danger posed by our new curators’. He 
writes that ‘having no idea how to bring 
objects or paintings to life, they reach 
for any object that they think might tit- 
illate the public.’ Worse, ‘all over Britain 
the scholarship and seriousness that 
characterised the curatorial depart- 
ments of old is being denigrated in 
favour of marketing, press, publicity 
and development.’ Fantasising about 
being director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Dorment says he would in- 
crease visitor numbers by ‘kicking out 
the marketing people and elevating 
scholarship to the place it once held’ 
The V&A has been a focus of the 
museum wars, with Dorment attack- 
ing a recent exhibition of Ron Arad's 
furniture as ‘visual rape’, because it was 
partly housed in the museum's rather 
gloomy medieval gallery. Invited to de- 
bate with Dorment on Radio 4's Front 


Row, | was relishing the fight, but was 
bitterly disappointed when he turned 
out to be charming and courteous — 
we managed only to politely disagree. 

lf only Dorment was so well man- 
nered in what he wrote there might be 
more subtlety in the debate. There is, of 
course, no simple conflict between 
widening audiences and respecting 
collections. It is a false antithesis 

These disputes are perhaps best re- 
garded as a bit of harmless fun. The 
whole purpose of a museum is to link 
collections to people and to improve 
standards for care and for access. And 
it is perfectly possible to improve the 
experience of existing audiences while 
appealing to new ones. The best mu- 
seums pull off this trick all the time 
Museum professionals who find an ir- 
reconcilable tension between preser- 
vation and presentation, or between 
serving old audiences and new, are, 
simply, failing in their jobs 

But the debates look set to continue 
The Institute of Ideas is planning to de- 


Opinion 





Controversy — Ron Arad at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


vote the first of its new publications to 
museums. And Dorment has apparently 
decided that ‘the battles that were fought 
in the early 1990s over the acceptance of 
contemporary art in this country will, in 
the next decade, be fought over the way 
our collections are shown.’ Watch this 
space 


Maurice Davies is deputy director of 


the Museums Association 








Want to get something off your 
chest? Contact the editor. Email: 
journal@museumsassociation.org 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 


rom workhouse to 


The Lowry, Salford, got the most money of the cultural 
lottery projects. But Maggy Simms argues that it 


f museums and galleries mirror life 

then the Salford Guggenheim sets 

a new standard for the preening 
self-regard that represents British con- 
temporary culture. Until two decades 
ago the setting of the Lowry was the 
workplace and home to thousands of 
people, who were subsequently left 
high and dry by Salford’s economic 
collapse. Now the socially marginalised 
estate-dwellers of Ordsall can join with 
the educated 
Tudorbethan suburbs who ‘understand 
the arts’. Free admission will empower 


spawn of leafy 


and enable all to come and worship 
Well, maybe. Not if you can not get 

your baby buggy on the bus and face 

the 20-minute hike along building-site 
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will do little for the masses 


roads (and if you have a Car, parking is 
£3). Not if the thought of ordering a 
hot vichyssoise with gorgonzola and 
truffle oil is a little off-putting. Not if 
the cost of two theatre tickets repre- 
sents a day's meals for your family 
Some might argue that once again 
the working class has been used as a 
stick by the bourgeoisie. Inclusion is a 
popular theme from government and 
Salford is very poor. The workers de- 
serve the chance to storm the mountain 
of culture and stand triumphant on it 
like marines at lwo Jima. Sadly, instead 
the bourgeoisie negotiated for them a 
cultural gin-palace dedicated to the 
dazzlingly cleverness of its originators 
And how very clever indeed, because 


show house 


Lowry the artist had no particular link 
with Salford Quays. His collected works 
were patiently looked after for long 
unfashionable decades by Salford 
Museum and Art Gallery down the 
road. This fine Victorian building stands 
on a major bus route, linking several 
centres of population. But the Lowry 
collection was used to lever lottery 
millions for a scheme of trendy theatres 
and posh bars in the middle of 
nowhere. Its ‘home’ museum is left 
with an empty gallery and pockets to 
match. It looks like a move that reflects 
crass treatment of the ordinary people 

The Lowry expects to have 700,000 
visitors a year. Who plucked this figure 
from where? The nearby Museum of 


Science and Industry in Manchester, with 
free entry, masses of public transport and 
cheap on-site parking, gets some 
400,000 or so visitors in a good year 
Will | have to eat these words? Time 
will tell but if | do, surely it will be accom- 
panied by the whistling of the decora- 


tors and carpet-fitters called in to 


refurbish the Lowry’s purple walls and 
thick orange carpets. The taxpayer and 
lottery player will continue to subsidise it 
hugely. So three cheers for the Lowry, 
not because of its fake egalitarianism but 
because of its chutzpah. It cannot be 
allowed to fail. Win-win? You bet 


Maggy Simms is a former curator and 
freelance educator 
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European 
roadshow 


Visions of Life on 
the Land was conceived in 
spring 1998 as an exploration 

of the cultures of a ‘Eurore Pion which 

includes Kent, Nord-Pas de Calais in 

France. Flanders, Wallonia and Brussels 

in Belgium. Kent, at the time, had the 

presidency of the Euroregion 

The theme for the exhibition was the 
transition from an agricultural to an 
industrial, urban society — all the 
member areas have gone through this 
change in the past 250 years. The 
curatorial team. myself, Octavia 

Heywood-Kenny and Simon Hawkins 

wanted itto tour across the Euroregion 

so we found venues in the different 
areas, and interpreted the objects in all 
the main languages spoken. This meant 
that the exhibits and interpretation 
could be the same in all the venues. The 
tour started in May last year at the 
County Gallery, Maidstone 
The exhibition had 


objectives, including raising the public 


number of 
profile of museum collections within 
the region and building strong working 
relationships with staff in the museums 
In order to reflect and represent the 
different areas the objects and pictures 
included were drawn from 15 museums 
across the three countries 

Because of our county-wide remit, 
we already had close working 
relationships with the museums in Kent 
This made selecting exhibits and 
loans from British 
The French 


and Belgian elements were alittle more 


Organising the 


museums relatively easy 
complex because of the difficulties of 
working with other languages and 
different government structures 
Fortunately we were able to draw on 
existing networks, such as the people 
who administered Sans Frontieres (an 
EU-funded 


nternationa! 


scheme that supports 

community-based 
projects) and curators who had been 
involved in previous touring ¢ eHibtions 
But there was no tormula governing 
the contribution ot each partner 


Organisation: each was negotiated 


individually — some gave objects and 


other 3 ‘IR vide d Services 


Once possible partners had been 
identified, we found that the best way 
to get on with the project was to get in 
the car. A lot of time was spent meeting 
curators and looking at collections and 
exhibition spaces. This time was 
essential for confirming what we could 
really borrow, what conditions they 
would place on the loans, whether: 


venues were actua 


ly appropriate — 


$ 


and for convincing them we were 
serious 

Where we were able to meet and 
talk with curators early on, the contacts 
we built up were extremely helpful 


ineyvy weri ible to suggest other 
museums where we might find what 
we were looking for, and provide an 
introduction. Some helped to check the 
translated texts identity ng phr 1565 
used by the translators that were 


$ 


outdated, inaccurate, or culturally 
sensitive, for example the Dutch word 
boer', which means farmer, but has 
associations with the Boer War in South 
Africa. | speak some French, but for the 
project to work, | regularly had to call on 
faxes and 


colleagues to translate 


e-mails, and to travel with us and 
interpret at meetings. For meetings in 
Flanders everything had to be done in 
English. as no one spoke Dutch 

As with any exhibition, we had to 
balance the desire to have the best 
exhibits and ideal interpretation against 
the constraints of fixed opening dates 
and the requirements of designers, 
builders, translators and printers. Any 
touring exhibitions means additional 
pressures — transportation, insurance, 
packing materials, working with different 
organisations and designing a flexible 
exhibit to fit in each venue. Itis the same 
tor an international tour, except that 
everything takes longer and is more 
complicated. To limit these problems, we 
asked al the venues to complete the UK 
Registrars Group facilities report which 
was then assessed for us. There were 
occasions when even this was not 


sufficiently detailed — we learnt the hard 





way that measuring light levels in lux is 
uniquely British, and that Belgians never 


use mirror plates to hang paintings 





Jane Sarre looks at the pitfalls 
and the rewards of putting a 
European touring exhibition 
together 





Visions de la Vie du Terroir 
Visioenen van het Landelijk Leven 








Visions of Life on the Land 
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Visions of Life on the Land — focusing on the transition from agricultural to an 
industrial urban society. Above: on display at the Provinciaal Hoff, Brugge 


Fortunately there are no customs 
limitations on touring exhibitions now, 


but detailed paperwork was needed to 


convince the French customs flying 





squads that we were not internationa 
art thieves 

The main sources of funding for this 
project were Sans Frontières, Euro 
region budgets, and a Kent County 
Council budget for the presidency yea 
events. The Sans Frontiéres project has 
now ended, but Culture 2000, a new 
EU cultural fund, supports projects of 


this type 





| feel incredibly lucky to have had 


the opportunity to do this exhibition 
ditterent 


Despite the stress of 





Jane Sarre | 


languages and cultures and the military 
planning we had to undertake, we 
gained a lot from the project. Several 
thousand people saw the exhibition in 
Maidstone, Canterbury, Ramsgate, 
Béthune, Villeneuve d’Ascq and 
Brugge. We now have a network on 
the continent that has already led to 
further collaboration, and it has also 
raised the visibility of our Cultural 
Development Unit within the council 
All the signs indicate there will be many 
collaborative European projects in the 
future 

the museum devel pment 


aidirser at Ki nr ¢ ery’ Comal 





Feedback 


A history of all our times 


Want a wider audience for your objects? An international virtual 


exhibition could be the answer 


uroexpo, a virtual exhibition of 
a 62 objects covering two millen- 
nia is to be launched this month 
It is the first of the three-part project 
Euroclio, a Culture 2000 pilot-round 
winner, the creation of the European 
Council of History Museums (ECHM), 
a sub-group of the International 
Association of History Museums. 
Sixteen European museums are 
contributing to the website, including 
the Imperial War Museum and 
Liverpool Museum. The pilot, Euroclio 
(subtitled Europe, along history in com- 
mon), was granted 200,000 Euros and 
is concerned with finding common 
ground among EU countries. Loraine 
Knowles, keeper at Liverpool Museum 
said: ‘Through Euroclio we are trying 
to get people to think comparatively 
in a European way.’ She added that 
museums are not so good at this, par- 
ticularly those in the UK. 


Histeuropa, the second stage of the 
pilot, will be an online database of over 
200 objects reflecting aspects of 
European history. The final strand of 
the pilot is Comparare, an internet fo- 
rum for historians working on the his- 
tory of Europe. 

InJune, the ECHM submitted an ap- 
plication for three years of funding to 
the European Commission Culture 
2000 programme for 903,679 Euros to 
continue to develop the project. The 
total cost of the project is 1.5m Euros. A 
multidisciplinary conference has been 
mooted for the first year, May 2001, to 
look into creating a touring exhibition 
The theme, Voir l'autre — seeing the 
other's point of view — will tackle the 
concept of otherness and challenge 
perceptions of identity. ‘Everyone is a 
Stranger somewhere. The standpoint 
that national identities are fixed is an er- 
roneous one,’ will be the sentiment of 


We smile — 
what more do 


Customer care is as important as collections care, says Sue Davies 


e all know that museums 
\W exist so that people can ex- 
plore and enjoy objects, 


but how good are we at looking after 
those people? It is very difficult to judge 
this when you work in the museum, 
which is why Hertfordshire Museums 
decided to employ an impartial out- 
sider to evaluate customer care 

Like many good ideas this one had a 
long gestation. The South Eastern 
Museums Service agreed to help fund 
the audit and in February 2000 the pro- 
ject’s steering group appointed a con- 
sultant, Colin Dawes, and the report 
was delivered three months later. 

The participating museums varied 
considerably in size and included local 
authority as well as independents. All 
parties agreed to look at a range of is- 
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sues from visitor facilities and opening 
hours to staff training and complaints 
procedures. The consultant prepared a 
checklist, which became the blueprint 
for each audit. He spent a day at each 
venue observing the museum in action, 
talking to staff and surveying signage 
Away from the venue he reviewed 
publicity material and made incognito 
telephone calls to the museums. 

Each museum received feedback 
and many of the findings were posi- 
tive. There were suggestions on making 
more of what is good, for example, if 
the museum is wheelchair accessible, 
make sure this is highlighted in public- 
ity material. The audit pointed out a 
number of cases where things were not 
customer friendly because a vital stage 
was missing such as websites that were 


the conference, says Knowles. Cultural 
identity from prehistoric to modern 
times will be examined. The exhibition 
is planned to open in 2003 

Your history is our history, is planned 
for year two. It will be a research project 
which it is hoped will result in an educa- 
tional scheme to run across the EU coun- 
tries involved. This, says Knowles, has 
been the most debated. The politics of 
countries have thrown up challenges 
Some people's ideas are more tradition- 
al about how things should run, says 
Knowles, ‘It is something we will have to 
overcome’. But Knowles has her idea of 
the way things should head. ‘The aim of 
the initiative is to be active rather than 
passive and get the debate going’ 


Felicity Heywood spoke to Loraine 
Knowles 


» If any history museums in the UK 
are interested in getting involved in 
the project, please contact Loraine 
Knowles on 0151 955 0801. 


Popular culture — a Beatles’ suit from 
the Liverpool Museum part of the 
Euroexpo exhibition 


they want? 


difficult to find because they were not 
registered with the main search en- 
gines. The museums did not agree with 
all the consultant's findings and there 
were differences of opinion over what 
constituted good practice — does a 
museum win environmental brownie 
points for using second-hand plastic 
bags in the shop or is it just shoddy? 
The audit was an important part of 
ongoing efforts to improve museum 
services in Hertfordshire. It has already 
been a catalyst for action by individual 
museums. The steering group has fo- 
cused on areas in which a cooperative 
approach would be appropriate and 
cost effective. In July it ran an Action 
and Ideas session to allow the partici- 
pating museums to share their experi- 
ences with the other museums in 
Hertfordshire. Some joint action will be 
easy and cheap to implement, for ex- 


ample, improving leaflet distribution by 
having a regular leaflet swap at the 
Curators’ Group meetings. Future plans 
include commissioning a local college to 
design better seating for the museums. 

The audit has reminded all involved 
that to be a successful museum, cus- 
tomer Care is as important as collections 
care 


Sue Davies is the musenm development 
officer for Hertfordshire. The othe 
members of the steertig group wer 
Theresa Sharples, commercial manages 
of Lirulanniuim Museum, St Albans and 
Julie Massey, museum officer for 


Hertsmere 


For a blank copy of the checklist 
used to carry out the audits email 
sue davies@hertscc.gov.uk 
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THE WELLCOME WING, 
THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, 
LONDON 


cience is in the news constantly 

these days. Success with the 
human genome project led the TV 

news and dominated the newspapers, 
including the tabloids. 

That coverage happily coincided 
with the opening of the Science 
Museum's great new extension, the 
Wellcome Wing. Such timing augers 
well for an ambitious project that seeks 
to bring contemporary science to a big 
public. Sure enough, there in the 
Antenna exhibition on the first day 
was the banner proclaiming ‘draft 
recipe for a human being now ready’ 
with details of the discoveries. The 
Science Museum has set itself the 
target of providing an instant response 
to key developments, and to making 
sure that the exhibitions stay topical. If 
it pulls it off that will be a first, many 
museums have tried but | know of 
none that have delivered. The Science 
Museum has every opportunity to do 
so and | hope it succeeds. 

Visiting the museum now consists 
of a series of experiences before the 

| visitor reaches the Wellcome Wing, 


















Antenna — all the late breaking news 


which has been added to the back of 
the existing building. First there are the 
big steam engines in the East Hall 
followed by Space — still one of the 
best galleries, and justifiably popular 
with visitors. Then comes a new 
exhibition in an old gallery. The 
Transport Gallery has been replaced by 
Making of the Modern World. A 
familiar exhibit greets visitors. Rocket, 
George and Robert Stephenson's 
locomotive is the first of a series of 


Photograph: The Science Museum/ Anthony Pearson 
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wing and a prayer 


icons of the industrial age. In many 
ways this is a very conventional gallery 
of objects and labels in which the 
theme is implied rather than described. 

Visitors enter the new building 
through a bright orange tunnel and 
are then immersed in blue light. The 
first impression of architect Richard 
MacCormack’s building is that it is 
dramatic, futuristic and very big. 
Ahead are balconies on which 
exhibitions stand, back-lit by the blue 
glass curtain wall. Turn around and the 
soaring wall of the IMAX cinema is 
suspended above. The side walls are 
washed with blue light. Even the aptly 
named Deep Blue cafe is blue with 
illuminated tables like long light boxes. 

The excitement of the setting can 
turn rapidly to frustration, however, 
when trying to navigate the building. 
An escalator dominates the ground 
floor. It looks inviting, as if it is clearly 
the way to reach the exhibition 
galleries. In fact, it leads to the IMAX 
cinema and it is not possible to cross 
to the galleries on the other side of 
the atrium. On my second visit, glass 
gates in front of the escalator were 
lockec shut, presumably because so 
many had tried this route. 

Getting to the upper floors involves 
finding the lifts or the staircases. 
These are neatly hidden behind the 
side walls — the sort of design that 
can appeal to an architect and 
confuse the user. 

The first-floor exhibition is titled 
Who am |? The style of the display is 
rather severe but penetrate beyond 
that and the content is fascinating. 
Here the curatorial team has done an 
excellent job, with well-researched and 
illustrated displays on what it is to be a 
human being. 

Lines of flashing lights on the floor 
link each display case to additional 
information and a curious amorphous 
shape (rather like a giant silver potato) 
which houses interactives. There are 
lots of these, and very good they are. 
Both children and adults were using 
them on my visit. Museums in Britain 
have tended to be rather circumspect 
about sex but not here. On one 
touch-screen spermatozoa race up 
a uterus and successful penetration 
of the ovum is greeted with 
the message ‘congratulations — 


you made a baby boy’! 

Work was still in progress on 
Digitopolis on the second floor when | 
visited. The top floor has In Future as 
its theme. It comprises three large 
discs on which video games witha 
science theme are projected and 
players can take part in a debate. 
‘Should men be allowed to give 
birth?’ is one topic — there seemed to 
be enthusiasm to participate from the 
teenage boys using the exhibit, but 
antipathy to the proposition. 

Three other features complete the 
Wellcome Wing. Pattern Pod is an 
area of interactives for under-eights, 
excellent in concept and absorbing for 
children. The Virtual Voyages 
simulator | found less exciting than | 
had anticipated. The 450-seat IMAX 
cinema is beautifully designed and 
Solarmax is one of the best IMAX 
films | have seen — it deserved a 
bigger audience than the 53 in the 


Let's make a baby — provoking 
debate at the Wellcome Wing 


showing | attended. A question to be 
answered is how many visitors will be 
prepared to pay extra for the IMAX 
cinema and the simulator. The new 
wing has enough material for a 
fascinating visit without them. 


Patrick Greene is director of the 
Museum of Science and Industry in 
Manchester 


All along the 
watchtower 


SEGEDUNUM ROMAN FORT, 
BATHS AND MUSEUM, 
WALLSEND 


hatever you think about the 
lottery it certainly delivers 
headlines. The Dome, metropolitan 
favouritism and ailing attractions are 
now regular media fodder. Surely the 
right time to head north and take a look 
at one of the big Heritage Lottery fund- 
ed projects, Segedunum, the Roman 
Fort at the eastern end of Hadrian's Wall. 
Wallsend on a wet weekday, weav- 
ing through road layouts designed to 
make Saturday night car chases more 
fun, my first task is to find it. Like most 
industrial areas teetering on the brink of 
becoming post-industrial, the approach 
to Wallsend is not exactly a vision of 
loveliness. The signs soon appear and 
guide me to the site which is complete 
with a striking view of the Swan Hunter 





shipyard. Approaching the museum the 
remains of the fort are laid out to the left 
and the 34m-high observation tower is 
on the right. Across between an airport 
tower and a ship's bridge, it unites the 
two former shipyard buildings that form 
the museum, 

Before going inside, a bit of back- 
ground. The fort was built in the AD 
120s. One of 17 wall forts, its name 
means Strong Fort and it was home to 
600 Roman soldiers for almost 300 
years. Excavations proved it to be of in- 
ternational significance and revealed 
the first two complete cavalry barracks 
to be excavated within the former 
Roman Empire. 

Forward to 1995. North Tyneside 
Metropolitan Borough Council and Tyne 
and Wear Museums make a successful 
lottery bid for a £9m project, match-fund- 
ed by the European Regional 
Development Fund, North Tyneside City 
Challenge and local sponsors 
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IN MY LIVERPOOL HOME 
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» City Lives, The River Room and City Soldiers, open Monday-Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sunday 12pm-5pm, Museum of Liverpool Life, Pier head, Liverpool 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN 
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Back to the present, let’s see how the ictors and emp! t Ne? Heave H l he rid 
money Was speni The visitor enter Segedunum’s inhabitants were draw i let DOI i] 
down a ramp ntoa SIMpleE elegant space from the rest of the em pire. | suppose | j } f 
to be met by friendly front-of-house they picked up their Geordie accent | ' i UE Ul ! 
staff. The overall design has á clean con- over years manning the frontier edes Bi H tent n 
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reads ‘Romans — soldiers/con newly built block. Floating above this is l t tuner ti 
querors/builders/engineers/etc'. A bit the tower which allows stunning viev ind w which ks at contemporary | 

simplistic maybe but it does help over- of the fort below, marked out in pin » Heaven and Hell, ends 11 February 2001, open Monday-Saturday 10am-5pm, 
come stereotyping. Sorry, no Russe kerbs, cobbles and yellow grave Tuesday 10am-8pm, Sunday 12-5pm, Royal Museum, Edinburgh 
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interactive allows visitors to find out more of this makes it a real success. It placi Wednesday, British Golf Museum, St Andrews 
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especially good, allowing the visitor t cerat Sta \ its 
» Return to Life, ends 7 January 2001, Henry 
Moore Institute, Leeds (National Portrait 
Gallery, 8 February-20 May 2001 and 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh 
21 June-23 September) 


explore the site at different periods. A 
film theatre offers the visitor the chance Architects: North Tyneside B jing 


to select different members ot the fort Design Agency (museum and t 


community — the centurion, soldiers. a David Ash Partners} p (b ith iSé 





slave, or a local girl. All are performed by Designers: Redman Associate 
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Finding my religion 


LA RELIGION AU MUSÉE; 
CROIRE DANS L'EUROPE 
CONTEMPORAINE 
by Patrick Michel 
Paris: l'Harmattan 1999 
(French only: available from 
www.alapage.com) 
£18 ISBN: 2-7384-8579-0 


ith this book, public 
VW consultation by museums 
seems to come of age. 

When Glasgow's St Mungo 
Museum of Religious Life and Art 
opened in 1993, the displays included 
a board, on to which visitors were 
invited to pin their thoughts. By the 
end of 1997, the museum had 
accumulated over 2,000 comments. 

Patrick Michel is a French 
sociologist, with a special interest in 
religion. In this book he analyses 
these comments, and uses them as 
the basis for a discussion of the role of 
religion in contemporary European 
society, and equally of the role of the 
museum. The results are fascinating 
to anyone concerned with how 
people react to museums, 

What did visitors say? First of all, 
Michel stresses the shock that the 
museum gives to many visitors, a 
shock reflected in many comments. ‘A 
totally new experience, a frankly 
declared bias, a sensitive object, so 
many ingredients of a quite explosive 
cocktail’. Of the 1,570 comments he 
was able to analyse, 56 per cent were 
more or less passionately pro the 
museum, 9 per cent anti, and 21 per 
cent included some criticism. 

Though Michel reminds us that the 
very fact of having made a visit 
automatically engenders satisfaction, 
the 56 per cent unqualified approval 
rate remains astonishing in a museum 
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that opened to intense controversy. 
Many comments are testimonials to 
die for: ‘Now | know why | came to 
Glasgow’; ‘The loveliest and most 
peaceful and harmonious museum | 
have visited’; ‘A really amazing and 
interesting museum’. 

Approval was given to the way the 
museum was presented, to its multi- 
cultural bias, but also by many to the 
human, religious and spiritual 
experience which made the trip 
something beyond an ordinary 
museum visit, ‘A profoundly moving 
experience,’ said one visitor. ‘A 
marvellous experience. Well worth 
exploring what other religions are 
based on and | think it is important to 
understand what other people's 
beliefs are about,” commented 
another. 

Not all approval, though, was so 
unqualified. Many visitors were 
concerned that their particular 
religion or interest was too little 
represented. There was also concern 
that atheism and humanism were 
afforced too little place, and religion 
generally given too positive a slant: 
‘Religion has a very very dark side that 
must be shown, especially in here’. 

When visitors hated the museum, 
they really hated it: ‘| thought it was 
boring and the best thing about it was 
this noticeboard — at least | gota 
laugh! What a waste of public funds. 
Religion causes far too much trouble 
— we can live without it.’ 

Negative reactions, though, were 
not generally the product of hostility 
to religion as such, but came from 
three complaints: the museum is 
superficial, presentation is muddled, 
and the whole thing is blasphemous. 

The accusation of superficiality is 
one museums will always be prone to, 
if they are to take access issues 
seriously. For some of St Mungo’s 
visitors, though, the superficiality of 
the displays undermined the whole 
endeavour: ‘The presentation of 
information is at primary-school level 
— it trivialises rather than illuminates 
all of the religions’. 

Some found the museum's 
thematic approach confusing: 
‘Mixing different aspects of different 
religions in the same showcase is very 
confusing. ,.Scots and visitors are 


intelligent enough to make their own 
comparisons.’ For other visitors, 
though, the implications of this 
approach was fundamentally wrong: 
‘...the concept that all religion is 
somehow the same disturbed me 
somewhat. It is not and...it would be 
far more meaningful and worthwhile 
to explain the history and foundations 
of each religion.’ Others again found 
exactly this approach valuable: ‘| 
think the fact that different religions 
are interspersed is confusing — but 
isn't that the whole point? All part of 
a wonderful whole, no one entirely 
right or wrong?’ 

Much more serious is the view that 
holds the whole St Mungo agenda as 
at best misguided and at worst 
blasphemous: ‘Interesting. 
Unfortunately all religions are not the 
same and all cannot be right. What 
we think about what is right is at the 
end of the day an irrelevance. It is 
what God thinks that counts and 
he thinks there is only one way to 
get to him.’ 

In the second half of the book 
Michel discusses what visitors think 
about religion itself. Michel 
recognises a number of examples of 
tendencies identified in wider 
contemporary society by sociologists: 
a strong tendency to individualism 
and distrust of institutional religion, 
an ability to construct one’s own 
personal system of belief, the 
tendency of traditional beliefs to close 





in on themselves, and the dream of a 
‘grand religion’ — or alternatively of 
the passing of all religion. 

In discussing these traits, though, 
Michel constantly refers back to St 
Mungo's and to visitors’ attitudes to 
what it is or what it ought to be: a 
public space dedicated to knowledge, 
a celebration of local heritage and 
identity, or a place for the discovery of 
change. This discussion has huge 
relevance to the much wider debate 
about the role and nature of 
museums. 

The genius of this book is the way it 
relates and intertwines four things: a 
discussion of the role of museums in 
general; an examination of St Mungo 
Museum in particular; an extensive 
review and analysis of visitors’ 
comments; and a philosophical 
discussion of the place of religion in 
contemporary society. 

Michel both uses visitors’ 
comments as a take-off point for a 
discussion of religion in contemporary 
Europe, and organises and analyses 
comments so that they can be used 
by the museum as a monster focus 
group, to inform change. The first is 
carrying on the debate that began in 
the displays to a further stage, to the 
benefit of all of us. The second 
challenges St Mungo's to respond to 
the criticisms and to build on the 
praise 

Now let's see this approach — a 
public forum-type debate leading on 
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to an academic analysis — applied to 
other themes in museums. For 
example, what about war and peace, 
industrialisation and de- 
industrialisation, ecology and 
economic growth, elite and popular 
art? Here is one way museums 

can make a contribution to the 
learning society. 

One tends to forget, in reading 
these visitors’ comments, what an 
extraordinary museum St Mungo’s is 
One visitor asked for an Egyptian 
prayer ‘for the person in the mummy 
case — as a mark of respect for the 
dead’. | was brought up short by 
Michel's question: ‘Can you imagine 
such a request in the British 
Museum?’ St Mungo'’s is indeed ‘a 
totally new experience’, ‘a really 
amazing and interesting museum’ 
Love it or hate it, St Mungo’s Museum 
is doing something very valuable 
indeed, 


Crispin Paine is a musctuns and 
heritage consultant and editor of the 
recently published Godly Things: 


museums, objects and religion 
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The meaning of life — space to 
meditate at St Mungo 
Museum. Exterior, galleries 
and Zen Garden 





the good book guide 


MILITARY MUSEUMS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
(emphasis on Europe) 
by Christian Heine 
£6 (+£1 p&p) 


Specialist directory for those 
interested in military history. Lists 905 
military museums in 38 countries. 
Includes addresses and opening 
hours, The museums are also listed in 
15 subject areas. Published in German 
but preface and subject index are 
translated into English. 


Available from Christian Heine, 
Laura-Schradin-Weg 58, D-72762 
Reutlingen, Germany. 


A whole in one 


ECOMUSEUMS: A SENSE OF 
PLACE 
by Peter Davis 
Leicester University Press, 1999 
£49.95 ISBN: 0-7185-0208-6 


hy is it that the ecomuseum 
WG oroven has not caught on in 
this country? It is easy to grasp, if not 
so easy to describe; it is exciting 
because it is so down-to-earth, so 
profoundly appropriate. The 
ecomuseum is so-called because it 
encompasses the wholeness of a 
locality, from underlying geology to 
contemporary life 

Rather than collecting relics ina 

dedicated building, the ecomuseum 
recognises that history is all-pervasive 
It is in the earth, in fields, in every 
building and every artefact. It is in 
everyone's mementoes and memories; 
itis part and parcel of everyday life, 
celebrated in rite and ceremony; it is 
what the present is made of and it isa 
resource for the future. The 
ecomuseum may be based in a 
building but it is essentially a ‘museum 
without walls’ which is likely to include 
several sites or guided trails. Above all, 
it concerns itself with the inhabitants 
of the place; it cultivates their 
collective memory; by definition, it 


involves their active participation — is 
this why some museum professionals 
are unenthusiastic? The ecomuseum 
serves to explore, enrich and define 
the distinctiveness and identity of its 
community, to act as a mirror in which 
the community sees itself, and to 
interpret the community to outsiders 
Peter Davis’ volume provides 
an exemplary, comprehensive, and 
much needed introduction to 
ecomuseums. In the first section of 
the book he explains the ecomuseum 
concept, tracing it to its origins in 
the work of Hugues de Varine and 
Georges Henri Riviére, but he 
goes further in putting this in the 
wider context of ‘place exploration’ 
Thus, the emergence of the 
ecomuseum is not seen as an 
isolated phenomenon, but in relation 
to earlier and concurrent 
ideas and developments. Natural 
history museums, site interpretation 
centres, and the heritage 
movement, form part of the overall 
picture; the German heimatmuseum, 
Scandinavian open-air museums, local 
and folklife museums more specifically 
anticipated the ecomuseum. Of 
particular interest are Davis’ remarks 
about the British organisation 
Common Ground that deploys the arts 
to encourage the cherishing and 


FIND THE FUNDS, 

A new approach to fundraising 
research. Directory of Social Change 
by Christopher Carnie 
£12.95 ISBN: 1-900360-54-3 





Part of the ‘How To’ guide series, this 
book claims to answer the question 
that all fundraisers ask: "Where is the 
money?’ This book takes readers 
through the research process and has 
details on the best places to look for 
inside information on trusts, 
individuals and companies. 

A sources list gives details of more 
than 150 publications, websites and 
agencies that can help. Also contains 
photocopiable charts. 


celebration of local distinctiveness 

Davis follows this with a global 
survey of ecomuseums, the result of 
extensive research. He includes some 
museums which call themselves 
ecomuseums, but which are not, and 
others which do not use the label, but 
are. The term ecomuseum has not 
always been adopted even by 
museums which subscribe to the 
ecomuseum principle, and in a final 
section, Re-evaluating the 
ecomuseum, Davis discusses 
arguments for and against ‘the e- 
word’. He concludes that 
‘ecomuseums are not a myth’; they 
have contributed significantly to the 
‘new museology’. He says that ‘many 
museums now exhibit ecomuseum 
characteristics’ and that not least the 
ecomuseum movement ‘has enabled 
small communities... to grasp an 
opportunity to rescue a threatened 
cultural identity’ 

Davis’ book should be widely read, 
within and outside the museum 
profession. It is a very great pity that 
the publisher has chosen to put a 
price on it that only a few libraries are 
likely to be able to afford. 








Philip Pacey is a librarian at thy 
University of Central Lancashire, 


Preston 
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In any event Sozjcu/ for every event Shote LEZ Yrwrcee 


There are few hotels in Europe to rival the scope 
and flexibility of the distinctive Hotel de France 


in Jersey. 


Situated on the outskirts of the capital St Helier, 
it is by far the largest hotel in the Channel 
Islands, offering an enviable choice of conference 


and leisure facilities on one exclusive site. 


Following an extensive refurbishment 
programme, the Hotel de France provides an 
exceptional venue with historical character and 
style, plus all the comfort and quality expected 
in today’s event industry. 


For further information or a personal quotation for your next event, 


please contact our conference & banqueting team on 


phone +44 (0)1534 614200 


fax +44 (0)1534 614299 PN 


e-mail enqcab@defrance.co.uk 


or visit our website www.defrance.co.uk | 


Hotel de France « St. Saviour’s Road * St. Helier + HOTEL DE FRANCE 
Jersey * Channel Islands + JEI 7XP 





MA conference preview 


Broadening horizons 


or many Museums Association 

members, conference 1s the major 

professional event of the year. Last 
year’s conference,in Edinburgh, was a great 
success with over 700 delegates coming 
together in Scotland’ capital — in the 
launch year of the Scottish Parlament — 
to argue about everything from repatria- 
tion to local government reorganisation. 
On the last evening, with a ceilidh in the 
Royal Museum, pipers,some wild dancing 
and even a few friendly carp in the indoor 
ornamental pond, it seemed it might be 
hard to beat, 

For conference 2000, Jersey will pro- 
vide an entirely different mood from the 
grandeur and formality of the wind- 
whipped castles of Edinburgh. Another 
site of great history — there is evidence of 
Neolithic settlement on Jersey — the is- 
land’s warm, relaxed and very French cul- 
ture should provide one of the most 
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intimate settings for conference yet. It isa 
great chance for people who work in mu- 
seums and galleries, particularly in more 
isolated buildings or towns, to come to- 
gether to talk about professional issues, 
network, and make new triends. 
Although the atmosphere will be re- 
laxed, the debates will be as sharp and se- 
rious as ever. The millennium year, which 
has seen the largest number of museum 
openings and refurbishment since the 
Victorian era.is proving a challenging one 
in many ways. There have been many no- 
table successes, with museums and gal- 
leries such as the New Art Gallery, Walsall, 
the refurbished Museum of Science and 
Industry in Manchester, Tate Modern and 
the Dulwich Picture Gallery, showing that 
they can make a claim to being near the 
hearts of their various communities. But 
other new projects are struggling, with 
lower than predicted visitor numbers, a 


shortage of guaranteed revenue funding 
and competition from a host of other 
leisure attractions. All museums and gal- 
leries are facing the challenges of fundrais- 
ing, marketing, managing projects and 
project funding, while striving to excite 
both their existing and new audiences. 
Government reorganisation is also hav- 
ing a profound effect on the sector with 
devolution at national and regional level, 
the creation of Regional Development 
Agencies and Regional Cultural 
Consortia and cultural strategies in de- 
velopment from London to the Clyde. 
There ts much debate around govern- 
ment agendas, from pertormance indica- 
tors to Best Value, demanding efficiency 
and comparison; education targets and 
the role of museums and galleries to com- 
bat social exclusion, Issues such as this, 
and many more, will be debated in Jersey. 
It would be great to see you there. p> 
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MUSEUMS IN 
THE SPOTLIGHT 


conference in an offshore island, that is 

part of the British Isles but not the 
United Kingdom, presents the ideal vantage 
point from which to view the museum scene. 
Jersey has shown how museums can 
stimulate a unique culture, and by presenting 
it well to residents and visitors, people's lives 
— and the economy — can be enriched. 

The excellence of the Jersey Heritage Trust 
museums has been recognised in the 
Museum of the Year and European Museum 
of the Year awards. Museums are certainly in 
the spotlight in Jersey. The same can be said 
for the rest of the British Isles. It is rare these 
days to open a newspaper and not find a 
story about museums and galleries. New 
galleries, improved collections care, excellent 
restaurants, better facilities for visitors: the 
quality of museums is rising fast. 
Membership of the Museums Association is 
at an all-time high. But there is a paradox. 
Many museums are faced with declining 
budgets, lower visitor numbers, and often a 
combination of both. At a time when 
museums are willingly participating in social 
and educational agendas their ability to do so 
is under threat as a result of strained 
resources, 

Museums have striven hard to move to 
centre stage. A few years ago their profile 
was almost invisible. It is museums 
themselves, assisted by organisations such 
as the Museums Association, that have 
established their prominent role as 
attractive places for learning and 
enjoyment, and guardians of national, 
regional and local patrimony. The potential 
of museums has been recognised in a 
number of government reports, from 
Treasures in Trust to Centres of Social 
Change. The establishment of Resource, the 
council for museums, libraries and archives, 
provides the opportunity for a broader 
approach to collections care, research and 
presentation to the public. 

At conference, | will examine the ways in 
which museums and galleries can capitalise 
on their position in the spotlight to 
strengthen their performance. The gains 
that have been made already provide a 
glimpse of a far greater potential. 


Patrick Greene is the director of the Museum 
of Science and Industry in Manchester and the 
outgoing president of the Museums 
Association. He will speak on Monday 16 
October on Museums in the Spotlight. The 
Museums Associations annual general meeting 
takes place on Wednesday 18 October at 12pm 
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Ideal vantage 
point — above 
Patrick Greene, 

below Mont 

Orgueil 


ick Winterbotham’s public face 
IS as depury director of the 
National Railway Museum in 
York. But at conterence, he is best known 
as the chair of the tamous (or is it infa- 
mous?) Great Debate (see box), which has 
been running for the past six vears. 
Winterbotham has been coming to con- 
ference since 1984 and believes that it has 
a lot to offer.'People get all sorts of things 
from it, he says. ‘One thing, over a period 
of time, is the feeling that we are a profes- 
sion, that we have simular concerns despite 
quite different circumstances and that there 
is a network of people willing to help. 
Although 1t is less expensive than many 
professional conferences, and there are sub 
sidised rates, no-one can deny that going to 
conference 1s a significant investment. So a 
lot of etfort is made to pack in seminars, de- 
bates, information sessions, study tours, a 
trade fair, and networking opportunities 


: crete 





into the programme. Winterbotham says 
that conference 1$ a great time to catch up 
on ideas.’ Some sessions I find myself fever- 
ishly taking notes, he says.‘In others it is a 
time to be more reflective, to think about 
issues deeply. [tis a chance to think outside 
of the box, 

Councillor Nigel Holden, who chairs 
Leicester City Council’ arts and leisure 
committee, has been to conference every 
year since 199]. He says: Itis an opportu- 
nity to see museum services that I might 
not otherwise get to know. I meet up with 
other political colleagues but I’m also very 
interested to talk to museum staff, who 
may teel a tension between their work 
and the political world. In a word, con- 
ference is about “networking” but that 
doesn't do justice to the gravity of the 
whole thing, Trevor Clark, now retired, 
has been coming every vear since 1980 
when he says he was the only councillor 
trom his authority who was interested. ‘I 
have enjoyed many lectures and discus- 
sions, not least those where you see the 
younger professionals get their taste of 
thought and knowledge, perhaps of a 
quality they wouldn't get in their home 
environment. The experience is often 
more important than the learning. 

But why do other people come? There 
are many professional reasons: 

D It is a great opportunity to meet col- 
leagues in what can be an isolated profes- 
sion. And there will be a presentation of 
awards for all the new Associates of the 
Museums Association (AMAs). 

BA chance not only to uel up-to-date on 
the latest issues, but also to get vour voice 
heard. Most sessions finish with questions 
and discussion points from the floor 
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BA chance to meet MA council mem 
bers, including the current and many past 
presidents, and MA staff 

» And a great time to look at the best and 
most innovative products and services of- 
tered by specialist museum and gallery 
suppliers (see Marketplace p38) 

‘| gO TO ¢ onferern G bec ause 10 1S the best 
way of networking and staying in touch, 
says Sue Wilkinson, Resource’s senior ad- 
viser on education, access and audience 
development.‘It is a vital source of infor- 
mation and strategic ideas. 

Conterence covers many issues, but this 
vear’s broad themes are: 

» Politics Neville Mackay on the role 
of Resource. Are partnerships all they are 
cracked up to be? Can museums hold 
their own as local government mod- 
ernises? Do British museums still patron- 


ise their international counterparts? 


» Collections — can we balance preser- 





The Verdict (tues 17 oct} 





The year 2000 has witnessed a host of new 
openings lottery-funded attractions. Julian 
Spalding, writer, broadcaster and former 
director of Glasgow Museums, will grill 
representatives from major lottery projects, 
Paxman-style, to discover what can be 
learnt from their experiences. It is hoped 
that representatives from the Tate Modern 
and the Wellcome Wing of the Science 
Museum will discuss the philosophy behind 
their schemes, whether they work and if not 
why not. Critics adore Tate Modern but 
does it provide a meaningful experience to 
the public? The Wellcome Wing promises to 
deliver continually updated exhibitions to 
present the latest developments in science. 
How will this work in practice, and how 
have the visitors coped with cutting-edge 
architectural design? 


Question Time 
[Wed18 Oct] 





Just like the television programme of the 
same name, delegates will have a chance to 
question leading figures in museums, arts 
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vation with access? Should collections 
‘close’ or is acquisition still valid? How 
can archaeology be popularised? Meeting 
the challenge of illicit trade. 

» Access and inclusion — museums for all 
New GLLAM social inclusion report. 
Education case studies. Why the USA is 
streets ahead on disability. How to bring 
diversity to the workforce 

BD Creativity how museums and gal- 
leries can be more imaginative. Working 
with contemporary artists. How good 
buildings inspire the visitor. Designing 


better exhibitions 





» Management skills benchmarking 
Major projects. Fundraising. What to do 
when museums are failing. Working with 


consultants. Marketing. ICT, 


For more information on content, booking 
and travel contact: Sue Robinson or 
Lorraine O'Leary, 42 Clerkenwell Close, 


THREE OF THE BEST 





and the media on burning museum and 
gallery issues. Panellists include: 

» Janet Street-Porter, editor of the 
Independent on Sunday. A prolific television 
presenter, writer and editor, she set up Live 
TV, judged the building of the year 
competition for the Royal Fine Art 
Commission and is the vice president of the 
Ramblers Association. 

» Suzanna Taverne, who became managing 
director of the British Museum last year. 
Taverne has been responsible for a major 
restructuring at the museum. She was 
finance director of the Independent 
/Independent on Sunday, a consultant to 
Saatchi and Saatchi and managing director 
of FT Finance. 

» David Wilson, director of the Museum of 
Jurassic Technology in Los Angeles, which 
has been described as ‘a museum, a critique 
of museums, and a celebration of museums 
— all rolled into one’. An exhibition at the 
museum is entitled ‘selected collections 
from Los Angeles area mobile home and 


MA conference preview 


London EC1R OPA. Tel: 020 7250 1836, 
fax: 020 7250 1929 

Email: sue@museumsassociation.org: 
website: www.museumsassociation.org 
which has full details 


trailer parks’. Is it all post-modern, ironic or 
moronic? This will be your chance to ask. 
(Wilson will also be the keynote speaker on 
Monday 16 October). 


The Great Debate 


[Wed 18 Oct] 





Once again the finale of the conference 

will be a debate conducted under university 
debating society rules. Gloves are off and it 
could get heated, but the emphasis is firmly 
on humour. The motion is ‘this house 
believes that the Dome has been a cultural 
disaster’, and speeches from the floor will 
be encouraged. Nick Winterbotham, 
deputy director of the National Railway 
Museum, is once more in the chair, while 
Michael Day, director of the Jersey Heritage 
Trust, will be adjudicating for the sixth year. 
In the past speakers have cross-dressed or 
worn Viking costumes to help their 
arguments (you know who you are). Not to 
be missed. 





Tonight's the night — 
informal networking 
and socialising is a 
vital part of 


conference 






The Dome versus 
the Tate — the best 
and worst of the 
millennium projects 
will be debated 
during The Verdict. 
From left to right, 
above centre: 
Suzanna Taverne, 
Janet Street-Porter, 
Julian Spalding 
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Speak out — 


David Fleming, 
Gillian Thomas, 
Jasper Jacob and 
Rick van der Ploeg 
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THE KEY 
SPEAKERS 


There will be almost 200 speakers at the 
conference, representing some of the 
leading directors, curators, managers and 
thinkers in the museum sector and 
beyond. They include: 

» David Fleming, who will explore the 
issues surrounding the GLLAM report on 
museums and social inclusion, and give 
his ideas on how the sector should develop 
in the future. He is the director of Tyne and 
Wear Museums and has strong views on 
what he calls the democratisation of 
museums. He is a trustee of the Football 
Museum and has worked for museums in 
York, Leeds and Hull. 

» Gillian Thomas will talk about the 
competition between science museums 
and science centres, and whether they 
pose a threat to each other. As chief 
executive of @Bristol, Thomas was 
responsible for the £96m project that 
features an IMAX cinema and Explore 
@Bristol, a hands-on look at science and 
technology. Previously she was assistant 
director of project development at the 
Science Museum, London and director of 
Eureka, the Museum for Children. 

b Jasper Jacob is director of Jasper Jacob 
Associates. He will be talking about 
creating quality museum design, and 
discussing a set of new guidelines for 
employing external exhibition designers. 
Jacob has over 30 years of experience in 
museums, attractions and exhibition 
design. He has worked on the Faith Zone at 
the Millennium Dome and more recently at 
Somerset House and Osborne House, Isle 
of Wight. 

» George Gawlinski is a partner of Planning 
Together Associates. The issue of access to 
collections has been driven up the political 
agenda, but is this at the expense of 
preservation? Gawlinski will be facilitating 
a debate on the contemporary role of 
conservation, education and access. 

» Rick van der Ploeg is the Dutch 
Secretary of State for Culture. The 
Netherlands has recently launched new 
arts policies to attract new audiences to 
museums, galleries and archives. The 
government wants to attract 
schoolchildren, young people and people 
from different cultural backgrounds. 

Plus Neville Mackay, Virginia Tandy, 
Chris Zeuner, Sam Hunt, Karen Knight, 
lan Lawley, Stephen Price, Kathy Gee, 
Peter Jenkinson, Richard Verdi... 


alking shop 


Sink or swim: Future 
support for small 
independent museums 
[Tues 17 Oct] 





Small museums with tiny budgets and of- 
ten reliant on volunteer staff can provide 
an invaluable service for their local com- 
munity. They can also be parochial and 
dull. Should local authorities and large 
museums support them, or 1s it culling 
ume? Do they enhance the profession, or 
embarrass it? This session should be a live- 
ly debate on a controversial subject. 

Martin Watts. curator of the volunteer- 
run Rydale Folk Museum, argues that in 
many areas the only museums are small 
and independent. They are often single- 
minded and passionate with an agenda 
which might not fit in with anyone else’. 
And they usually provide a high-quality 
service and value for monev, which de- 
serves support. 

Claire Browne, community museums 
officer at Leicester Museums Service will 
examine the reasons why funders should 


support small museums, and why they 


might not. She will outline what kind of 


support networks are available and give 
examples of how museum support ofh- 
cers can help. 

‘Small museums come trom a commu- 
nity base they are what museums 
should be about: by the community, for 
the community, says Debbie Snow, district 
museums othcer for Richmondshire and 
Hambledon district councils. She feels 
small independent museums are often de- 
rided by professionals who do not appre- 


ciate the amount of good practice there is. 


Small museums are vulnerable as they are 








often dependant on admission fees and 


have tight profit margins — patchy sup- 


port needs to be improved. 


Archaeology revealed: 
an experiment in audience 


development [Weds 18 Oct] 


Television programmes like Time Team 
and high-profile documentaries have 
done much to capture the public imagi- 
nation and make archaeology a sexy sub- 


ject. But what happens when the public 


visits a museum to see nothing but a few 
bits of flint and a pebble in a glass case? 

This year 12 museums will explore 
new ways of using archaeological collec- 
tions as part of the Society of Museum 
Archaeologists’ national Art of Arch- 
acology initiative. This session will look at 
one of these projects, an attempt in 
Nottingham to attract and involve 18- to 
24-year-olds. Students at Nottingham 
Trent University’s fashion design course 
were invited to use archaeology collec- 
tions to inspire fashion designs as a part of 
their course work. Similarly Nottingham 
City Museums and Galleries (NCMG) ac- 
cess team worked with an artist and a com- 
munity group to produce archaeology- 
inspired artwork. The results have been 
mounted in an exhibition. 

Janet Owen, manager of Nottingham 
Castle, Michelle Danjoux, university 
lecturer and Caroline Barnes, ‘audience 
advocate’ at NCMG, will each give their 
perspectives. The project raised many in- 
teresting issues. Is the traditional perception 
of archaeology as a serious academic activ- 
ity a barrier to access? Was the collection sate 
in the hands of a bunch of teenagers? Did 
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Serpentine Gallery 
is seeking a 


REGISTRAR 


Salary £19,000 to £23,000 


This is a shart-lerm contract from October 2000 to Merch 200} to work on the Ariece 
Marden exhibition and a collaborative exhibition taking place at the Serpentine Gallery and 


the V&A, 















You will have several years experience of arranging transportation and insurance and of loan 
administration, including working with major museums and galleries. You should have 
experience of working with lenders, agents, couriers and conservators. You should also be able 
to manage the exhibitions database of loans, ensuring all details are up to date. 









































For further information and an application form please contact Wendy Lothian on 
O20 7298 152) or e-mail: wendy! @serpentinegalleryarg Closing date for the receipt of 


completed a DS is FRIDAY 29 SEPTEMBER 2000. 
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AMGUEDDFEYDD AC ORIELAU GENEDLAETHOL CYMRU 
NATIONAL MUSEUM & GALLERIES OF WALES 


NMOGAS"s purpose is to tell Wales about the world and the worki about Wales. Lo 
do this we operate five significant national museum sites across Wales and are 
actively planning another peo. Benseen them. in very different ways, they give 
visitors a wealth of information about the natural and cukural heriage of Wales 
indi the wider world, The collections that thes louse are mrernational m 
Boone and inportance. We are managed currenti by a Directoraie of four and 
cw need a further iwo more able and experienced! Directors to complete the 
par charged with delivering the museums corporate obyecuves, 

ath posts will demand the demonstradon of 

Psuccesstul, high level experience ima service-lead environment 

excellent leadership, management and communication skills 

an understanding of the pohucal ancl cultural context within which we 

rate. 

wil abo need to demonstrate achievement m the following arvas ol 
essional specialism for the respective posts: 


DIRECTOR OF STRATEGIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 


tœ relanons, press and marketing management 

profile communications management and networking in Wales. the 
rd E HPA pe 

aac comniuinicution, mipernally anc with kev users and 

ers 


RECTOR OF RESOURCE 
PLANNING 


ming and performance management 
rit of peaple ane) rescnirees 
y management 
PMlaAMAage ment and ROE developers 
he diverse and major project management. 
Rare based in the Cardiff area but wih funcional responsibdity 
Pit Wales. 
SALARY LEVEL IN THE REGION OF 
$42.000 - £50. 000 PER ANNUM., SLIPERANNUATED 
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Cononsnicatums and DRP far Resourre Planuiies. 
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Application forms from: Gsucesier City Museum & Art Gallery, 
Brunswick noad; Gloucester Sa THE Telephone 01452 396131. 
Closing date: Ficday 6th Ociober $ 
Gloucester ce Coane iS art cau Opportune Employer. 
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ICT Projects 


LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
£22,659 - £24,612 PER ANNUM 
37 HOURS PER WEEK 
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The new digital technologies offer new 
opportunities for Libraries and Museums to 
transform the way they delivery services. and 
imliatives such as the w Network are enabling 
these changes to take place. We are seeking a dynamic, 
enthusiastic and creative individual to take a lead in the 
implementation of ICT projects for Libraries and Museums, 
in particular to develop our digitisation projects and fo exploit 
the @pportunities for deve sloping interactive use of the internet, 
@ Your responsibilities will include seeking external funding for 
ICT developments and the implementation of those projects H 
successful, You will alsa be mvolved in the delivery of ICT 
training for Libraries and Museums staff, including updating of 
web pages and digitisation techniques. W The successful candidate 
will have: * An innovative approach to the use of ICT in Libraries 
and Museums ¢ Experience of web eee and creating 
digital resources in a cultural/heritage environment © Good project 
management and team leadership skills + E a ent interpersonal 
and commurcation skills i This is a challenging opportunity to 
plan. develop and implement innovative ICT projects. engaging 
and supporting diverse professionais working together to develop 
new services and resources using the new techniques. E For 
further information and an application farm please contact 
(quoting reference CRITS: Recruitment Shop. Brighton & 
Hove Council, Ground Floor Ovest House, 38 West Street, 
Brighton BNI ZRA. Telephone: (01273) 2922284 or 
(61273; 291289 (24 hours). CVs will not be accepted. 
@ Closing date: 20th October 2. 


oo O SyS 
Minicom 01373 291490 z W: 


Visit the Jobsearch website: 
wwwilatalake.com/leo/jobsearch 





BUILDING A WORKFORCE THAT VALUES 
THE DIVERSITY OF OUR COMMUNITY. 


Brighton & Hove 
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THE COUNCIL OF MUSEUMS IN WALES 


CONSERVATION OFFICER 
Scale 6/901 £17,220-£20,364 


The Council of Museums in Wales is the museum development agency for 
Wales. We are seeking a highly motivated and forward thinking individual, 
specialising in preventive conservation to fill a key post based ın Cardiff. 


Your job will entail advising on the standards of care and preventive 
conservation tn member museums, monitoring environmental conditions 
and traning 


The ability to develop a strategic approach to preventive conservation 
and good verbal and written communication skills are essential to this post 


You should possess a relevant degree or equivalent qualification in 
conservation, and experience of work in or with a museum is desirable 


You must hold a current driving licence and have the use of a car as the post 
involves considerable travelling throughout Wales The ability to 
communicate in the Welsh language would be an advantage. 


For an informal discussion about this post contact 
Elizabeth Ritchie, Assistant Director (South & West Wales) 
on the number below. 


Museums in Wales, The Courtyard, Letty Street, Cardiff, CF24 4EL. 
Tel: 029 2022 5432. 


The closing date for return of completed applications is 
11 October 2000. 


The Counod of kiuseume in Whales hee a No Srnokang Pokoy in ts ofboes 
CMI waooo a oLstabiy ahed Siecle Gory ea a ot thes Ty 
regardless of race, gencer, rapor, gender or Cmmbalsty 


Lelsure and Amenity Services _ 


ASSISTANT MUSEUM 
EDUCATION & OUTREACH OFFICER 


35 hours per week 


£17,766 - £19,236 p.a. Incl. 


This post requires an enthusiastic and cormmttted person to assist the 
Museum Education & Outreach Officer in the delivery and continuing 
development of the Education & Outreach services for the London 
Borough of Wandsworth. You will join a small team at Wandsworth's 
Local History Museum based at the Courthouse In Garratt Lane, SW18. 


You will assist in providing advice and training for teachers, 
organsing demonstrations, activities and events for all age groups, 
both at the Museum and around the Borough You will be responsible 
for teaching National Curriculum topics based on the collections. You 
will also be Involved In all aspects of the Museum's work, including 
assisting the curatorial staff with interpretation and presentation of 
the collections. 


You should have a relevant degree, a Post-graduate teaching or 
museum qualrfication and at least one years experience teaching 
within a school and/or museum. 


tt Is essential that you have experience of using Museums in teaching, 
experience of working within a museum would be an advantage. 


For an informal discussion about the post, please contact Nick 
Badcott, Museum Education & Outreach Officer on 020 8871 7075. 


Application forms are available from Leisure & Amenity Services, 
Personnel Section, Room 241, The Town Hall, London SW18 2PU. 
Telephone 020 8871 7795. Emall bhopkins@wandsworth gov.uk 
Please quote reference 12719. For more job vecandes please visit our 
website at www. wandsworth. gov uk 


Closing date: 6th October 2000. 


The Cound as an Gus! Opportunrty Eeployer weko aqokoreors agardas of rece, Conus, naoek 
three ong, sex, mania stew, deetabty or age Ad aopkomnts ary conadared on the bases of thee aarts are 
aiako for Wye pcb 
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Application forms and further details are available from The Council of 
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Colections Deperitrnent 
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bridging the communities 





British Film Institute 


DITCHLING MUSEUM 
DIRECTOR 


Salary range £14,000 - £17,000 
This 1s a pew appointment following the retirement of the Museum's founder and first 
Carstor An exciting opportumty now exists for the nght person to supervise day to 
day management of the Museum and to direct future development plans intended to 
raise the profile of our unique collection of work relating to the carly 20th century 
artists and craftsmen who hved bere and were so influential in the Arts and Crafts 
Movement at the begimnmg of the last century The Director should be someone with 
ideas on bow the Museum can expand its appeal to a broad section of the public as well 
as providing a sintable stmosphere for serious study activity 
For a job description and further details please wnte to The Charman of Trustees, 
Museom, Church Lane, Ditchlng, Hassocks, Sussex BNG 8TB Tel/Fax 01273 844744 
Watten applications with full details of museum related expenence to be receaved by the 
Registrar 


Ist November 2000 
b l 
£32,232 - £48,798 p.a. d 


The Brrbeh Firn Institute ss the princapal holder of moving image collectons 
the UK It has now brought thoee coflechons - which Inctude the Nebonal 
and Talewmron Archya, the Museum of the Moving image and ta photograp 
and paper collectons - into a single Collectors Depertrnent 

We are looking for an expenenced and proactivo Collechons Manage 
to estabheh and lead a key element in the department - the Regist 
Your reaponaitartes wi mciude bringing together 

Coflechons 





tH 









































expenence n thoee areas in a museum, archive or simular body 

We are now buiding on the eccceadent foundetbone bard in the work of the Reagesiry, 
and you wil need to be skaled in team management and to have excelent 
communrcabon side at all avals to continue these actrevaments ‘You will have 
expenence in the cars of photographic and paper coflechons and ft would be 
advantageous to heave knowledge of the hestory of fim and televenon 

For further detada; pibade eenti‘s larye wett‘addressed errvoiope to the 4 


2000. Interviews will be heid in the w/e 2nd October or oth October OC 
WORKING FOR THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Directorate of Community Services 


Museum Manager 


£21,585-£22,812pa inclustve Ref: CS 


Elmbndge Museum in Weybridge, Surrey rs enc 
popular with the local community and vistors t 
County alike. As well as hosting a nch collech 
a ne E r 
valued exhfbrion services 


We are looking to recrut a new Museum Mane 
ths very popular facility that features pron 
within the Lersure Services Dmeion of the ; 
Community Services Directorate, 


The successful candidate will have at least three 


axpenence In a museums service, be able to de 


commitment to the provision of a high-qualrty public a 
fiar and vision to promote and develop this facility 
on local history interest. 

In addrhon to management ability, the succeesful applic 
proven curatorial skile and a refevant qualrfication 
For an informal drscussion regarding thes vacancy plea: 
Paul Roper, Lersure Partnershap Manager, on 01372 474580 
H you think your skills matoh thoes required to be an ao . 
in thie challenging but rewarding post then send for an applic# 
peck from the Personnel Division, Eimbridge Borough Counc, 
Civico Centre, High Street, Esher, Surrey KT10 98D or telephone 
01372 474078 (24-hour answerphone). Minicom users: 01372 474218 
E-mail: 


personnel@ebnbridge.gow.uk 
Closing date: Fridey 29th September 2000. 
Interviews wil be held week commencing Moncey 16th October 2000. 


ELMBRIDGE 
OT and cokes tm ugry BOROUGH COUNCIL 
www.elmbridge.gov.ak 
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Recruitment Supplement 









| Powys 


Powys County Council 
Community Leisure & Recreation Department 


Curator 


Scale 4: £43,299 -€14,823 
Radnorshire Museum, Llandrindod Wells 


You wili be responsible for the day to day management of the Departments Museum 
services in the Radnorshire area. 

You should hold a Degree in an appropriate subject and have a minimum of three years 
experience in MUSEUM Service. 

The ability to speak Welsh would be desirable. 

Application forms and further particulars are available from the County Personnel 
Officer, Powys County Hall, Llandrindod Wells. Powys, LD1 5LG: 61597 826300 
(24 hrs) to whom completed forms should be retumed in envelopes marked “Application 
for Appointment” by no later than 30 September, 2000 
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Recruitment Advertising Deadlines 


Museum Journal Recruitment 
Supplement 


The next deadline for the Recruitment Supplement will be 
Midday Monday 9th October 2000 
The publication date will be 16th October 2000 


Museums Journal 


The next deadline for Recruitment advertising 
in the Museums Journal will be: 
Midday Thursday 19th October 2000 for the November issue 
The publication date will be 1st November 2000 
For further information please contact our advertising team on 


020 7250 1997 























EDUCATION, LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS DEPARTMENT 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

MUSEUMS AND ARTS 

DISPLAY OFFICER - 37 Hours Per Week 

SOI £19,101 - £20,364 

We wish to appoint an experienced 3D and Graphic Designer with proven 
ability to be creative and innovative. 

You will join a busy service which runs seven Registered Museums and 15s 
responsible for arts development and three Public Halls across the district. 
You will lead and inspire the display team to produce good quality design 
of the services exhibitions, display and publications and to provide 
technical assistance with a wide range of projects. 

Candidates must be educated to diploma level in design or a closely related 
subject. You must be able to demonstrate successful experience of graphic 
and exhibition design, preferably in a Museum or Gallery, and have 
experience of using computer design software. (Post Ref. No: EMA3:01). 
Previous applicants will automatically be re-considered. 





For further information and an application form please send a SAE to the Chief 
Education Officer, Personnel Services Group, Room 231, County Hall, Wakefield, 
WF 20L. Completed applications should be returned to the same address by 
no later than 6th October 2006. 


City of Wakefield „s 
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Working towards equal opportunities 





Museum Development Manager 
Brontė Parsonage Museum, 
Haworth, West Yorkshire 


The Brontë Society is seeking to employ a Development Manager with 
vision, drive and flair, to direct and develop the Museunts potential. 


Experience of managing projects, finances and obtaining grant aid is 
essential. 


Starting salary £22,000 


Piease send for an Application Pack to: 
The Chairman, The Bronté Society, Bronté Parsonage Museum, 
Haworth, West Yorkshire BD22 8DR 












Registrar to the Royal 


Academy Collections 
Collections and Library Department 
c. £23,000 p.a. 


We are looking for an experienced museum repistrar for the Royal 
Academy Collections. 

The position requires a proven record of loans administration, 
contract negotiation, budgeting, insurance and couriering, as well 
as a legal knowledge and practical experience of aquisitions, loans 
an collections pohcies. The poston is also responsible for 
organising exhibitions from the collections, 

The successful candidate is hkely to have a degree in art history and 
a post-graduate qualification in museum studies. Knowledge of 
l languages will be a considerable advantage. 

If you would like an application pack, please call our recruitment line on 

020 7300 5833 (24 hours), or request details via e-mail: 





Kw os ont . 
personneli@royalacademy.org.uk or visit our website 
www. roydlacademy.org uk 
The closing date for applications is: Monday 9th October 2000. 
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The National Trust | Salary commensurate with experience | 
| 


for Scotland (£18,551 ~ £21,201 pa 
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The NTS, Scotland's leading voluntary conservation charity, cares for many 
ofthe nation’s historic treasures. Hs properties are home to an extraordinary 
range of decorative arts -~ many of outstanding national importance =- 
from works of art and portraits, furniture, ceramics, textiles, arms and 
armour and silver to the more everyday artefacts of bygone ages on show in 
its cottages and folk museums. As testament to ns commitment to the 
highest standards of care for these unique and exceptional collections, the 
Trust has created three new Conservator posts, concentrating on preventive 
COMSErValion. 


To respond to the challenges of preserving our very varied collections ir 
aime all three successful applicants will require: 


* A recognised qualification and at least three years experience in practical 
conservation 


s The ability to enthuse and equip others in general collections care 


« The ability to develop new and innovative solutions to preventive 
conservation and environmental issues 


In addition, a familiarity with conservation planning. demonstrable 
experience of project management and the delivery of training, the 
publication of conservation related arucles and previous experience of 
working with a collections database would be distinct advantages. Excellent 
verbal and written communications skills. personal organtsational skulls. a 


are all prerequisites. 


Interested applicants should emali their CV and introductory covering letter 
to Linda Criggie. Head of Personnel at icriggie @ nts org.uk . Further 


information about the Trust and the posts are available via our website al 
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Recruitment Supplement 
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KEEPER (COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT) 
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£13,299 - £18,372 


We are looking for a confident, energetic and forward-thinking profesional 



























to jom a busy and ively team at one of Lincolashire’s most popular heritage 
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displayed primarily as a historic house, and has a diverse social fistory and 


fine art collection. Your role will be to co-ordinate collections care on site, 
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including training and superviston of the Heritage Assistant Team. You will 
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also develop the full patennal of the Old Halls collection for the public's 
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enjoyment and education. As a member of the County's Collections 
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Management Team you will contribute to strategie collections management 


planning and priority setting. Applicants must have a sound, broad 
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knowledge of collections care and be committed to making the collections 
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relevant and accessible. You must have good leadership, communication 
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and organisational skills and at feast two years’ experience of working in a 
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museum environment, A recognised qualificauon in museum work would 
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be an advantage. If you require further information please contact Julie 
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Allsop on (01427) 612069 for an informal discussion. Application forms 
are available from and should be returned to Personnel Services, 
Lincolnshire County Council, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln LNI 
IYL. Tel: Lincoln (01522) 552231 (24 hour service), Alternatively for 
hearing impaired applicants, minicom (01522) 552055. Please quote 
EB902. CLOSING DATE 29 SEPTEMBER 2000. 





LINCOLNSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNT! TIES 
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Museums Association 


Online Guide to 
Museum Suppliers 
www. museumsassociation.ore 


a eae : , 7 me ; 4 P EEE A E E 
The NEW Online Guide to Suppliers at the MA web site enables museum 
professionals from around the world to access information and visit the web sites aii 


of the leading supphers of products and services to museums and galleries. 
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Company profiles give vital information about the company, including: Ake A ence wether Bad Hh Maat 
fat $ t at i? ‘ad i ! A ot ane EOE Sesser aie tae wey 
MM summary of the company’s activities MM contact name with telephone and | eee iiij 
fax numbers I web site address and direct link W emal address and direct link | — 





Mi companys postal address W number of staff 
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l ~ * a 
inclusion on the Online Guide to Suppliers is only available to Corporate | = 
Members of the Museums Association, just one of the many benefits to which i 


Corporate Members of the MA are eligibie, 





For further information about the Online Guide to Suppliers and Corporate Membership, contact the 
Marketing Department on 020 7250 1836 for a free Corporate Member information pack. 





A cunning plan — 
Time Team, 
making 
archaeology 
accessible to the 
masses (left). 
Objectives — the 
Botticelli 
acquired by the 
National Galleries 
of Scotland, 
(below) 





the staff welcome them with open arms, or 
was it their worst nightmare? Jocelyn Dodd, 
former NCMG service manager, w ill chair 


the sesso. 


Objects and objectives 
[Tues 17 Oct] 





As museums fall over each other to offer 
‘experiences’ and thematic programmes 
has the object-led museum had tts dav: 
Has interpretation increased at the expense 
of collection maintenance and acquisition? 
The session will examine whether new 
objects can still attract new audiences and 
fresh interest in old collections. 

Lottery funded buildings offer new 
spaces but they will be nothing without 
new objects, according to Mary Yule, assis- 
tant director and head of grants at the 
National Art Collections Fund. She argues 
that authentic objects will remain at the 


heart of the visitor experience Richard 


Verdi. director of the Barber Institute of 


Fine Arts in Birmingham, will argue that 
acquisitions remain the life-blood of a dy- 
namic museum. Handled caretully they 
can transform a museum’ profile, leading 


to exhibitions, publications, publicity and 


HISTORIC JERSEY 


profit. The session will be chaired by 
[Tristram Besterman,. director of the 
Manchester Museum. He believes the 
antithesis between access and developing 


collections is a fale one. and savs: ‘Itis not 


just a question of what you have got but 


how you can tell a story about it. Museums 
should be able to retlect contemporary 
concerns as well as building something 


important tor the future. 


The value of diversity in 
the workforce [weds 18 Oct) 





When you hear the words equal opportu- 
nities. do vou roll your eyes and groan or get 
excited about shaking up the status quo? 

The implications of the Stephen 
Lawrence case have tocussed attention on 
all institutions and their inclusion of ethnic 
minorities. Government has increased the 
pressure on museums and galleries to be 
socially inclusive and funding bodies tre- 
quently ask for evidence of equal opportu- 
nities policy and a representative worktorce 
before awarding grants. 

Are museums institutionally racist? Has 
the sector really embraced equal oppor- 





MA conference preview 


tunity, and what are the implications of 
having a more diverse worktorce? 
Richard Sandell, lecturer in museum 
studies at the University ot L e1icester, will 
argue that diversity will become an in- 
creasingly important strategic issue tor 
museums in the future. Drawing on re- 
search and practices outside the museum 
world, he will explore the potential role of 
diversity for museums, programmes and 
audiences in the future. 

The Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport makes around 600 public appoint- 
ments, including trustees of major muse- 
ums. Rosemary Griggs, head of the public 
appointments and honours unit will re- 
view the attempts made by DCMS to make 
such boards more diverse. The Museums 
Association has worked with partners to 
establish positive action traineeships in mu- 
seum studies to encourage ethnic-minor- 
ity graduates to enter the profession 
Maurice Davies, deputy director of the 
Museums Association, will set out why he 
believes positive discrimination is neces- 
sary and outline the MA's wider attempts to 
make museum careers more accessible. He 
will also explain how museums can set up 


their own ethnic minority traineeships. 











ersey will be familiar to most people as 

the backdrop to the 1970s TV detective 

series Bergerac. While it has miles of gold- 
en beaches with tides that drop up to a 
staggering 40 feet and glorious, rolling coun- 
tryside, Jersey also has a rich history which 
makes it an ideal location for the 
conference. 

Jersey was settled in the Neolithic period 
and since then has been invaded by the 
Normans, Napoleon and the Nazis. It is 
thought that Channel islanders would have 
taken part in the Hastings invasion in 1066 
under Guillaume the Bastard — apparently 
descendants still describe England as their 
oldest possession. A Norman-French dialect is 
still spoken in some rural areas. Remains of the 
past include ancient burial mounds, several 
castles and even an underground German 
army hospital left behind after five years of 
occupation. 

The island has a unique system of govern- 
ment that has evolved since semi-indepen- 
dence from the Crown was granted by King 
John. Jersey has a parliament called the States 
with elected members but no political par- 
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ties. There are two police forces — a regular 
force which only has power to detain, and a 
plain-clothed, elected force of 200 worthies 
who hold warrant cards and have the power 
to arrest and charge. This tradition goes back 
to Norman times. 

Aside from its history, Jersey was picked 
for its excellent museum service, the Jersey 
Heritage Trust. Both Jersey Museum and the 
Maritime Museum have won the National 
Heritage Museum of the Year Award. Jersey 
Museum contains a re-creation of the 
250,000-year-old La Cotte archaeological site 
and has interactive videos and touchscreens 
for children. At the Maritime Museum visitors 
can feel the force of a gale, design and float 
their own ships and enjoy art and sculpture. 
Unusually the Maritime Museum was not de- 
signed by an external designer but collabora- 
tively — over 50 creative people contributed. 

There will also be an opportunity to see the 
newest archive building in the British Isles that 
opened this summer. It has been built in a quar- 
ry using a design that maintains temperature 
without air conditioning, and an innovative 
on-line cataloguing system is in use. 






Conference guided walks will include a 
Neolithic cemetery site, 18th-century folly, 
flora and fauna of maritime heathland and a 
coach tour of German fortifications and 
bunkers. If they wish, delegates will have a 
chance to see more of the heritage of Jersey 
and its neighbours on a day-long, post-con- 
ference study tour, led by historians. You can 
visit 16th-century Elizabeth Castle, which held 
garrisons up until the 1940s, on a Second 
World War semi-amphibious DUKW boat. 
The tour will continue to Mont Orgueil, a 
13th-century castle that held English political 
prisoners in the 16th century and was the 
base of a spy network during the French 
Revolution. Alternative tours will visit the mu- 
seums and castles at Saint Malo in France or 
Guernsey. 





Discovering history 
— The underground 
hospital 
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Acoustiguide Ltd 

tel: 020 8747 3744 

fax: 020 8747 0728 

email: marc.jordan@acoustiguide.co,uk 
Provide audio tours and develop, install 
and maintain interpretation systems. 


Adlib information Systems Ltd 

tel: 01793 616333 

fax: 01793 435339 

email: nazia@uk.adlibsoft.com 

website: www.adlibsoft.com 

Collections management software. 
Suppliers of Adlib Museum, an integrated 
collections management application. 


Advanced Thinking Systems 

tel: 02392 595000 

fax: 02392 595656 

email: sales@advanced-thinking.co,uk 
website: www.advanced-thinking.co.uk 
Interactive audiovisual display and 
communication systems. Provide bespoke 
multilingual touchscreen guides. 


Antenna Audio 

tel: 020 7207 0833 

fax: 020 7737 7106 

email: info@antenna-audio.co.uk 
website: www.antennaaudio.com 
Provide audio guides as well as support 
and service. 


Beric Tempest & Co Ltd 

tel: 01736 752500 

fax: 01736 752515 

email: enquiry@beric-tempest.co.uk 
Nationwide printers, offering a complete 
design and print package. 


Black Box AV Ltd 

tel: 01639 767007 

fax: 01639 767008 

email: info@blackboxav.co.uk 
website:www.blackboxav.co.uk 

Specialist designer, manufacturer and 
installer of audiovisual systems and concepts 
including interactive multimedia projects. 


Bonhams 

tel: 0207 393 3884 

fax: 0207 393 3809 

email: c,johnston@bonhams.com 
website: www.bonhams.com 

One of the four largest auction houses in 
Britain. 


Bovis Lend Lease 

tel: 020 8271 8360 

fax: 020 8271 8026 

email: ross.shute@eu.bovislendlease.com 
website: www.bovislendlease.com 


Programme and project management and 
consultancy for museums, galleries and the 
heritage sector. 


Britannia Storage Systems Limited 

tel: 01787 224411 

fax: 01787 223038 

email: sales@brit-star.u-net.com 

website: www.brit-star.u-net.com 
International designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of high-quality storage solutions 


Classical Communications 

tel: 01865 722552 

fax: 01865 243388 
email:mail@classicalmusicshop.com 
website: 
www.classicalcommunications.co.uk 
Historical music on CD or soundtracks 


Conservation Resources (UK) Ltd 

tel: 01865 747755 

fax: 01865 747035 

email: 100436,3447@compuserve.com 
Manufacturers of archival storage products; 
distributors of conservation supplies, 
preservation equipment and chemicals, 
environmental and safety equipment. 


Cosprop Ltd 

tel: 020 7485 6999 ext 22 

fax: 020 7485 4785 

Specialists in making and hiring of 
authentic costumes and accessories from 
1650-1970. 


Electrosonic Ltd 

tel: 01322 282322 

fax: 01322 282215 

email: info@electrosonic-uk.com 
website: www.electrosonic.com 
Manufacturers and suppliers of 
audiovisual equipment to control light, 
sound and images. 


Gallery Systems 

tel: 020 7580 8101 

fax: 020 7631 3012 

email: info@gallerysystems.com 

website: www.gallerysystems.com 

Provides collections management 
software. The Museum System features full 
Spectrum compliance and extensive 
collection management functionality. 


Jarrold Publishing 

tel: 01603 763300 or 677318 

fax: 01603 662748 

email: special. books@jarrold.com 
website: www. jarrold- 
publishing.co.uk/specialpublishing 
Specialists in guide book, brochure and 
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postcard production, including 
photographic, editorial and design services. 


John Purcell Paper 

tel: 020 7737 5199 

fax: 020 7737 6765 

email: jpp@johnpurcell.net 

Stockists of hand-made, mould-made and 
machine-made conservation papers. 


KeyTrak, Inc 

tel: 001 770 564 0850 x 2091 

fax: 001 770 564 5967 

email: jcrimmins@keytrak.com 

website: www.Keytrak.com 

The KeyTrak system houses keys inside a 
computerised, locking steel drawer. 
Authorised users can access keys, creating 
a usage report for location tracking. 


Leicester University Bookshop 

tel: 0116 252 3000 

fax: 0116 252 5029 

email: bookshop@admin.le.ac.uk 
Suppliers of publications relating to all 
aspects of museum studies. A mail order 
catalogue of over 600 titles available. 


Lord Cultural Resources 

tel: 020 7323 4969 

fax: 020 7637 2140 

email: lcr@lord.prestel.co.uk 

website: www, lord.ca 

Range of specialised services including 
master plans, feasibility studies, marketing 
and revenue generation strategies. 


mda 

tel: 01223 315760 

fax: 01223 362521 

email: kym@mda.org.uk 

website: www.mda.org.uk 

Information management, documentation 


Objectives 

tel: 020 7433 1061 

fax: 020 7431 1715 

email: neill@objectives.demon.co.uk 
Specialists in interpretative 3-D and 
graphic design for museums and galleries. 


Peter Shorer 

tel: 0208 590 8364 

email: antiquityrepros@ukonline.co.uk 
Antiquities reproduction as jewellery or 
ornaments for retail, education and 
research. 


Rankins (Glass) Company Ltd 
tel: 020 7729 4200 
fax: 020 7729 7135 
email: info@rankinsglass.co.uk 
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website: www.rankinsglass.co.uk 
Stockists of low-reflective and diffused 
reflection glass, for all types of frames. 
Also glass for UV protection, external and 
internal, fire resistance. 


Shepherds Bookbinders Ltd, Conservation 
Studios 

tel: 020 7620 0060 

fax: 020 7931 0541 

email: shepherds@bookbinding.co.uk 
website: www.bookbinding.co.uk 

Experts in all aspects of paper 
conservation. Specialising in conservation 
of manuscripts, parchments, maps, plans, 
posters and book restoration. 


Soundalive Ltd 

tel: 020 8977 8222 

fax: 020 8977 9207 

email: soundalive@btinternet.com 
website: www.soundalive.co.uk 
Suppliers of audio sound systems, from 
solid state, hand-held random access 


interpreters to infrared and induction loops. 


Stortech Ltd 

tel: 01706 840422 

fax: 01706 882340 

email: fac19@dial.pipex.com 
Manufacturers of pull-out picture racking, 
mobile shelving, mezzanine floors and 
specialised museum storage systems. 


System Simulation Ltd 

tel: 020 7836 7406 

fax: 020 7836 7690 

email: ssl@ssl.co.uk 

website: www.ssl.co.uk 

Collections and information management 
systems including MUSIMS and the 
MUSIMS Content Development System. 


Tess: Temporary Exhibitions and 
Showcases Systems Ltd 

tel: 01462 484444 

fax: 01462 485515 

email: tesssystems@btinternet.com 
website: www.netherfield.co.uk 

An all-glass showcase system that 
assembles and dismantles in minutes. 


The Stationery Office — Venture 
Publishing 

tel: 020 7873 8403 

fax: 020 7873 8723 

email: emma.martin@theso.co.uk 
website: www.the-stationery-office.co.uk 
Provides a publishing service, including 
design, production, marketing and 
international distribution for government 
departments and publicly-funded bodies. 


MA conference preview 


MARKETPLACE 


GALLERY SYSTEMS 

New York-based Gallery Systems has 
recently opened an office in London and 
are exhibiting at the trade fair for the first 
time. The company develops collections 
information, image and media 
management software and services. It will 
be promoting The Museum System TM, 
a flexible collections management system 
capable of organising complex data and 
offering an integrated web component, 
eMuseum. Other products include 
EmbARK, a fully-customisable collections 
management database offering 
comprehensive cataloguing, loans, 
exhibitions and public access modules. 


CLASSICAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Another newcommer to the exhibition is 
Classical Communications. Through 
sound academic research and musical 
knowledge, the company is able to create 
accurate historic soundtracks and CDs in 
small volumes. Music is recorded using 
authentic instruments and each product is 
focused on the collections or sites of their 
clients which include the Royal Academy, 
the Met in New York and English 
Heritage. 


ADVANCED THINKING SYSTEMS 
Advanced Thinking Systems will be 
introducing the Mercury visitor 
information system, the latest talk and 
touch technology combined in a 
standalone unit. The system uses a built in 
PC with full multimedia capability. It is 
robust and has a touchscreen interface 
and built-in speakers. The unit has been 
designed for use both inside and out and 
is vandal resistant. ATS specialise in 
producing interactive information _ 
systems and audiovisual displays and will 
also be promoting the Talking Box audio 
visual system and the Neptune kiosk, an 
interactive touchscreen providing 
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A breath of fresh air for graphics in Museums 


We offer the complete service for digital imaging and display graphics, from artwork 
preparation and scanning, through to inkjet printing, mounting and laminating. 


» Poster paper » Soft cloth 
(100/120gsm) 


* Cotton 
* Photobased paper (fire retardant) 


or satin), 
fejas * Backlit film 
- Banner vinyl 
(indoor wad outdoor) * Metallic finish 
paper ee 
` Textured vinyl (silver and gold) 
(fire retardant) 


New Service available: 


ford Archiva inks - N 
gHatantee iiiage perinenance l 
förup to 80 years M G 


VISION IMAGING LIMITED, Suite 5, Jason House, Kerry Hill, Horsforth, Leeds LSI8 4JR 
Tek 0113 -2589191 Fax: 0113 - 2589192 ISDN: 0113 - 2586115 
e-mail: mail@visionimaging.co.uk 


Historical Music 
small initial orders made 
lassical for possible by latest technology 
Communications Please contact us for 


Museums and Galleries further details 


- specially commissioned CDs 
based on historical figures or museum artifacts 
- small initial orders 
- quality design 
- keen prices 
- well-researched individual programmes 
- music from medieval chant to cocktail songs 
- atmospheric recordings a speciality 
- interesting, well-written booklets 


Read about us in newheritage magazine volume 03.00 
See us in Jersey in October (stand 14) 
or Paris in January (stand 24) 

Classical Communications, Hamilton House, Howard Street, Oxford OX4 3AY 
Please call +44 (0)1865 722552 or Fax +44 (0)1865 243388 or 
mail(@classicalmusicshop.com 
See web site for further details: www.classicalmusicworks.com 














A regular column 






looking at 





ethical issues 






Statement by the 
Museums Association 
Ethics Committee on the 
Horniman Museum 


In July 1997 allegations were made to 
the Museums Association Ethics 
Committee about the ethical 
standards adopted by the Horniman 
Museum, London, in the collection of 
ethnographic material, and in 
particular that from Africa. 

The Museums Association Ethics 
Committee undertook an 
investigation of the allegations, with 
the full cooperation of Horniman 
Museum staff. The investigation 
concluded that some of the 
allegations were substantiated and 
that the acquisition of certain items 
failed to meet the normal ethical 
standards expected of a museum. 
The report resulting from the 
investigation made a number of 
recommendations intended to 
improve the museum's acquisition 
procedures. 

A full report was sent to the 
Horniman Museum in February 
1998. In September 1998 the 
Horniman Museum confirmed that it 
had revised its acquisition procedures 
in line with the report's 
recommendations. After 
confirmation of the details of the 
Horniman’s new procedures, the 
ethics committee declared itself 
pleased with the high standard of the 
Horniman’s revised acquisition 
procedures and declared the matter 
. closed in June 1999. 

In this context it is important to 
note, first, that the ethics 
committee's priority is to improve 
practices in museums for the 
future, in preference to ‘punishing’ 
in some way museums that 
have done something wrong in the 
past. And second, to this end, the 
ethics committee will continue to 
address any appropriate 
allegations relating to Museums 
Association members 
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We are a social history 
museum. Our collecting 
policy encompasses any 
clothing made or worn locally. 
A large, and growing, 
collection of clothes, mostly 
wedding dresses and other 


clothes for special occasions, is 


eating up our limited storage 
space. The clothes are all 
locally made or worn, but few 
are distinctively local in 
character or representative of 


what people here have worn in 


everyday life. | would very 
much like to suggest changes 


that would make our collecting 


policy more selective. But | 
have only been here for a year 
and am apprehensive about 
approaching my manager or 
rocking the boat. 


A“ may well be an issue your 
manager is aware of and on 


which your thoughts would be 
welcome. The issue should be one 
that colleagues, irrespective of their 
length of service or status, should 
feel free to discuss openly. It would 
be short-sighted for managers not 
to encourage such discussion and 
debate. 

Collecting policies should never 
be immutable. If, in the case of your 
museum, they result in the 
accumulation of material 
unrepresentative of the life of the 
local area, they should be revised. 


Our local museum has a 

Q collection that reflects the 
social history of the community. In 
the past, there was an annual 
festival in the town which 
culminated in the crowning of a 
festival king and queen. The crowns, 
made in the early part of the 20th 
century, are now in the museum. The 
leisure services department, under 
whose jurisdiction we fall, wants to 
revive the ceremony and use the 
original crowns to attract tourists. 
Opinion at the museum is divided. 
Some of us are concerned that the 
objects will be damaged. 
A Your dilemma offers an 

interesting example of the 
tension between offering public access 
to objects and keeping them safe for 
future generations. This will be 
particularly familiar to 
science/industrial and social history 





The Museum of Costume and Textiles, Nottingham, wants to keep its 
wedding dresses, but some museums have too many 


The result of passive collecting, just 
taking in whatever happens to be 
donated, is that many museums 
with collections of clothing have a 
paucity of everyday, occupational 
clothing and a surfeit of ‘Sunday 
best’. In these cases a more 
proactive approach, actively 
collecting to plug gaps in collections 
that make them unrepresentative, is 
to be encouraged. How many 
museums do enough to collect 
ethnic minority clothing, the 
clothing worn by New Age 
travellers, clubwear, overalls, replica 
football kits, school uniforms? 

You should also review, with your 
line manager, the extent to which 


museums. Running a steam engine, 
for example, makes it easier for people 
to understand how it works and 
experience the excitement of riding in 
it. But the engine will suffer extra wear 
and tear. As long as the museum's 
governing body is aware of the ethical 
implications of this ‘conservation cost: 
access dividend’ equation, then it is up 
to it to decide on a strategic plan 

You must explain to your 
governing body the implications of 
using the crowns. If you believe that 
they are so fragile that to use them 
constitutes an indefensible level of 
risk, then you must say so and 
suggest, perhaps, that replicas are 
used. Or your governing body may 
take the view that the crowns are to 
be safeguarded by the museum 
specifically for this ceremony — as 
many museums keep church plate 
and ceremonial maces. This will 


the collection truly reflects the 
policies or mission of your museum 
it may be that the policy needs little 
in the way of change — it is just that 
the collection is a misfit. Reviewing 
the policy and the collection should 
not be seen as a threat — it is a great 
opportunity for your museum to 
strengthen its links with its local 
community, who should be involved 
in the debate so that they 
understand the issues and can 
inform decisions. That way, when 
you come to the delicate task of 
deaccessioning and soliciting new 
donations, you should have the 
support of your local community as 
well as your governing body 


strengthen the museum's links with 
the local community and the value 
it places on your role. 








| The advice on this page has been 
| prepared by Ratan Vaswani, the 
Museums Association's ethics 
adviser, in consultation with the 
convener of its ethics committee. 
Names and addresses are withheld 
for reasons of confidentiality. All 
ethics-related enquiries should be 
addressed in the first instance to 
Ratan Vaswani at the MA. 










Questions to: 









Museums Journal, 
42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 
Email: journal@museums 
association.org 
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Readers’ questions 





Photograph: Museum of Costurne and Textiles, Nottingham 
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Noticeboard 


A listing of events, 


disposals, awards, 


acquisitions and 
information for the 


museum sector 
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Disposals 


items for disposal should first be 
offered to registered museums. 
Priority should be given to offering 
items by gift — selling is not 
recommended. At least two months 
should be allowed from the date of 
publication for registered museums to 
express an interest. For further advice 
request a copy of the Museums 
Association's ethical guidelines on 
disposal or seek the guidance of the 
MA's ethics committee. 





@ The trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest are offering 60 sculptures, 
paintings and works on paper to 
registered museums and galleries 
within the UK. The works are executed 
largely in the 1970s by British artists 
such as Peter Startup, Betty Swanwick 
and Edward Wolfe. 

Contact: Barbara O'Connor, 
Registrar to the Permanent 
Collection, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London 
W1V ODS. Tel: 020 7300 5734. Fax: 
020 7300 5765. Email: Barbara. 
Oconnor@royalacademy.org.uk 


@ Four display cases, light oak with 
glazed doors that open to full height of 
case. Three 1,530 x 1,830 x 365mm; 
one 1,130 x 1,830 x 365mm. 

Contact: Adam Smith, Normanby 
Hall County Park, Scunthorpe. Tel: 
01724 720588. Fax: 01724 721248 


@ Large 19th-century bier from 
Crofton Church, Hants; ironmongers 
handcart; Phaeton, possibly built to a 
Dutch design; motorised winch on 
wheeled unit; two large paintings 
created for short-term open-air 
display; flat-bed improved cylinder 
printing press and associated 
equipment; gallotting machine and 
grinder; National Benzole manual 
petrol pump from Bournemouth; 
treadle-operated grindstone; 
Morrison electric vegetable cart. All 
offered for disposal by Portsmouth 
Museums and Records Service 
Contact: Duncan Walker or John 
Stedman. Tel: 023 9282 7261. 

Fax: 023 9287 5276 


@ An AGFA Gevaert Repromaster 
2200, photographic copier/enlarger 
for making large prints. In working 
order; measures 1.22 x 1.62 x 92m 
Contact: Janet Boston, Woodbank 
Hall, Stockport. Tel: 0161 474 4450. 
Fax: 0161 429 7613 


@ A selection of vintage typewriters, 
various ages, most in working order. 
Contact: John Culmer, Fleur de Lis 
Heritage Centre, Kent. Tel: 01795 
534542. Fax: 01795 533261. Email: 
Museum@favershamsociety.co.uk 





items for sale 


@ Over 200 archive-quality wire- 
stitched storage boxes with lids, as 
new. Internal dimensions 17.25 x 
11.25 x 13.75in. For sale as job lot or 
in smaller quantities. £2.50 per box, 
purchaser to collect. 

Contact: John Leach, Tiverton 
Museum, Devon. Tel: 01884 256295. 
Email: tivertonmus@eclipse.co.uk 





items required 





@ Tiverton Museum requires 
telephones with dials for school 
handling collections. Any period, 
Contact: John Leach, Tiverton 
Museum, Devon. Tel: 01884 256295. 
Email: tivertonmus@eclipse.co.uk 


@ The Royal Air Force Museum, 
Hendon, wishes to hear from owners 
of Frank Wootton paintings who 
would be prepared to loan them for 
an exhibition scheduled for 
November 2000 

Contact: Andrew Cormack, RAF 
Museum, Hendon. Tel: 020 8205 
2266 or John Hellings, The Guild of 
Aviation Artists. Tel: 020 7735 0634 


@ Lee Enfield or Ross rifles required 
for new war displays. Also any surplus 
1939-45 and 1914-18 war artefacts. 
Contact: John Culmer, Fleur de Lis 
Heritage Centre, Kent. Tel: 01795 
534542. Fax: 01795 533261. E-mail: 
Museum@favershamsociety.co.uk 


@ A heated flat-bed or rotary paper 
dryer to assist in demonstrations of 
the hand-making of paper. 
Contact: The Administrator, Heron 
Corn Mill, Cumbria. Tel: 015395 
65027. Fax: 015395 65033. Email: 
nt.stobbs@virgin.net 


Information required | 





@ Artefacts of any kind carved from 
coal. Of particular interest is the 
parrot coal furniture made in the 
second half of the 19th century by 
Thomas Williamson from Fife. 
Contact: lain Clark. Tel: 01383 
860400. Email: 
clark_castillo@compuserve.com 


@ Information is requested from UK 
city museums on the activities and 
images they will be promoting during 
Black History Month next February.. 
Contact: Merrick Hart, Public and 
Commercial Services Union, 160 
Falcon Road, London SW11 2LN. 
Email: BHMMuseums@ 
purehart.easynet.co.uk 


@ Researcher requires information on 
the location of any seal dies of the 
early British railway companies 
Contact: Miles MacNair. Tel: 01564 
792594. Fax: 01564 795554 


Virgin and Child enthroned with two 
angels by Cimabue, acquired by the 
National Gallery, London 


@ Post Office Heritage wishes to trace 
oral-history recordings relating to 
Post Office employee recollections or 
operational activity 

Contact: Lesley Wright, Post Office 
Heritage, London. Tel: 020 7239 
2564.Email: lesley.wright@ 
postoffice.co.uk 


@ A new association of museums in 
Western Ukraine, the Carpathian 
Museums and Art Galleries 
Association, wishes to re-establish 
contacts with neighbouring countries 
and Western Europe. 

Contact: Matt McNulty. 

Tel: 353 1 846 4133. 

Fax: 353 1 846 0141. 
Email:mmcnulty@iol.ie 





Call for papers 





@ Papers are requested for the 
Conservators of Ethnographic 
Artefacts’ seminar Fur, Feathers and 
Skin, to be held in London in 
December. Abstracts by September, 
completed papers by 10 November. 
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PULLEYS 
INTERACTIVE, 
Segedunum 
Museum, 
Wallsend 


WEST DEAN COLLEGE 





28 — 30 NOVEMBER 2000 


Issues and approaches in the care and conservation of carriages 


Event commences with a one-day conference at The Royal Mews 
including a tour of the Royal Collection. This is followed by two days at the 
College, where individual carriages will be examined and treatment Issues 
discussed. The course will include the history, development and 
Carriages in Britain; approaches to conservation, ntro duct on to n laterials 
Li n manager sS role 


used In Carriages; c inNdition surveys and the Collect 
Some bursaries are available. 


Interactive of 
well-head to 
demonstrate the 
mechanical 
advantage of 
using pulleys. 


se ol 


Course leaders: Chris Nicholson and Stephen Conway 

For further details, please contact Isabel Thurston, West Dean College 
West Dean, Chichester POI8 QQZ. T 01243 8!18274/81 13 

Email westdean(@pavilion.co.uk www.westdean.org.uk 








[Getty Curatorial Research Fellowships 2001 


The Getty Grant Program's Curatorial Research Fellowships are designed to support the profe 





















R fì sional scholarly development of curators by providing them with time off from regular museum 
ecent projects À 
M Sc; Sj duties to undertake short-term research or study projects. full-time curators warking in muse- 
tuseum OF ocrence — oilnLapore i 
Falkirk Museum i ums with art collections are eligible fo apply for one fo three nonths of supp iNese 
t 4 
Guernsey Museum nonresidential Fellowships provide a stipend of $3.500 per month for up to three months, as 
The British Library well as up to $3,000 for travel and research material: 
Museum of Scotland l O ae a eee a eT ee 
= e n addition to the Luratorial Research Fe gwships., rhe betty offers a variety of other research 
Seeboard Interactives 
grants, both residential and nonresidential. Additional information and application forms for 
all betty research grants are available online at http://www.getty.edu/gront/research or fram 
the betty brant Program, 1200 Getty Center Orive, Suite 800, Los Angeles, LA 90049-1685 


exhibition & museum modelmakers 


Adams House Dicke rare Lane 
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Walden Surrey KT3 3S1 


Tel 020 8949 9286 


Fax 020 8949 7418 
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1374 [phone], 310 440.7703 [Fax], or researchgrants@getty.e 


sa Deadline for all Getty Research Grants: November 1, 2000 
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LISTA STORAGE SYSTEMS 





Conservation By Design, specialists in Museum and Archive storage, are 
pleased to have been appointed distributors for LISTA precision made 
Storage furniture. 







The LISTA range of products is extensive and includes Flexible Storage 
Walls, Free Standing Cabinets, Drawer Partitioning Systems, Plan Chests, 
Paternosters and Office Furniture. LISTA are renowned for their high 
standard of design and manufacture. 








The LISTA Flexible Storage Wall and range of free standing LISTA 
Cabinets are ideal fora wide range of Museum and Archive storage and 
for extra protection Conservation By Design has designed a special dust 
protection system that can be added to the drawers. We can also line the 
drawers with Plastazote® foam or with the new range of MicroChamber® 
papers and boards which contain activated carbons and molecular 
sieves that are capable of absorbing and trapping any unwanted pollutants 
that might enter the drawers or be given off by the objects being stored. 
These additions are particularly useful when the drawers are used for 
photographic storage. 


























Catalogues available on request. 


BY APPOWTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZ ASETH +i 
SUPPLIERS OF NIER WA TION STORAGE 
EQUIPMENT AND DGPLAT PRODUCTS 
CONSERVATION BY DESIGN LIMITED 

BEDFORD 

















VISIT OUR WEB SITE 
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Locking Systems 









http://www.conservation-by-design.co.uk 





Safety Locking Device Drawer Partitioning 





Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston * Bedford * MK42 7AW « Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01234 852 334 


Papers are also requested for the 
Ethnographic Paint workshop and 
seminar being held in July. Abstracts 
by 24 November. 

Contact: Deborah Cane, National 
Museums and Galleries on 
Merseyside Conservation Centre, 
Liverpool. Tel: 0151 478 4842. 

Fax: 0151 478 4990. Email: 
deb@NMGMCC4.demon.co.uk 


| Awards 


@ Applications are invited for the 
Scottish Arts Council's Creative 
Scotland Awards 2001. The awards 
will go to established artists living in 
Scotland who have a major record of 
achievement in their artistic work. 
Deadline for applications is 2 October. 
Contact: SAC Helpdesk. 

Tel: 0131 240 2440/2444. 

Email: help.desk@scottisharts.org.uk 
Website: www.sac.org.uk/csawards 


@ Craftspeople and organisations 
across Scotland have benefited from 
11 Scottish Arts Council crafts grants 
totalling £69,035. 

Contact: SAC Press Office. 

Tel: 0131 226 6051. Email: 
press.office@scottisharts.org.uk 


@ Green's Mill, Nottingham has 
secured £44,000 from the European 
Regional Development Fund to 
transform the science centre, mill and 
surrounding area. The city council has 
also awarded the project £66,000. 
Contact: Samantha Hunt. 

Tel: 0115 915 3684. Email: 
amanda.nash@nottinghamcity.gov.uk 


@ The BBC Experience has received 
the Tourism for All award from the 
London Tourist Board following 
recent developments to improve 
access for disabled people, 
Contact: Alex Ward, press officer, 
BBC Experience, London. 

Tel: 020 7765 5460. Website: 
www.bbc.co.uk/experience 


@ Recipients of the latest Regional 
Arts Lottery Programme awards, 
administered by the North West Arts 
Board, include: The Variable-D Gallery, 
Manchester, £10,000; Black Labrador 
Community Arts Ltd, Manchester, 
£19,171; Oldham Museum and Art 
Gallery, £20,500; Bury Art Gallery and 
Museum, £23,190. 

Contact: Greer Roberts. 

Tel: 0161 827 9233. Email: 
rwallace@nwarts.co,uk 
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@ Recipients of the latest round of 
Heritage Lottery Fund grants include: 
lronbridge Gorge Museum Trust, 
£1,785,000 towards the repair of 
Jackfield Tile Museum; The National 
Coal Mining Museum for England, 
£4,440,000 to secure the future of 
the buildings on the present site; East 
Midlands Oral History Archive, 
£370,000 towards an oral history 
project. 

Contact: Rebecca Ward, Lydia Davies 
or Damian Wilson. 

Tel: 020 7591 6032/5/4. Website: 
www.hif.org.uk 


Web news 


@ The Tate has launched its online art 
programme with two commissions, 
Uncomfortable Proximity by 
Harewood@Mongrel and Le Match 
des Couleurs by Simon Patterson. 
They're at www.tate.org.uk 


@ Two new websites provide 
information for companie 
exporting heritage, museum 
and tourism services and 
consultancies. British Trade 
International can be accessed at 
www.tradepartners.gov.uk; the 


| Acquisitions 





@ The National Gallery, London has 
acquired a panel painting by Cimabue 
entitled The Virgin and Child 
enthroned with two Angels. The 
picture was obtained through 
negotiations with Sotheby's under the 
acceptance-in-lieu scheme. The sum 
agreed was £6.5m, with an additional 
£700,000 paid by the National 
Gallery via Paul Getty. 

Contact: Razeetha Ram. 

Tel: 020 7747 2519 


@ Falkirk Museum has acquired a 
1780s Carronade mode! cannon. 
Funding came from the Heritage 
Lottery Fund, £37,600; Falkirk Council, 
£6,190; Carron Pheonix, £500. 
Contact: David Grindlay. 

Tel: 01324 506055 


@ A £75,000 grant from the National 
Art Collections fund has enabled the 
Burrell Collection, Glasgow, to acquire 
a rare hand-knotted Chaloner carpet, 
valued at just under £300,000. A 
contribution was also received from 
the Heritage Lottery Fund. 

Contact: Dawn Goddart, Art Fund 
Press Office. Tel: 020 7225 4822 





Chaloner Carpet acquired by the Burrell collection, Glasgow 


British Council can be found at 
www.britishcouncil.org/ 
creativeindustries 


@ Hull city council's museums and 
galleries service has launched a new 
site containing images and 
information on William Wilberforce 
and Wilberforce House. It’s at 
www. hullcc.gov.uk/wilberforce 


@ The Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Wales has redesigned its website. It 
can be accessed at 
www.rcahmw.org.uk 


@ The Peace Museum, Bradford, has 
launched a virtual museum on the 
internet. The website can be accessed 
at www.peacemuseum.org.uk 


@ The Royal Armouries, Leeds has 
acquired two documents relating to 
the trial and execution of Robert 
Devereux, 2nd Earl of Essex. Other 
recent acquisitions include a large 
Persian Shiraz brass gang mould 
dated 1803 

and a 17th-century three-barrelled 
Korean hand gun. 

Contact: Nicholas Boole. Tel: 0113 
220 1948. Email: 
nicholas.boole@armouries.org.uk 


@ Leicester City Museums Service has 
acquired two paintings by Stanley 
Spencer. Funding for the works, 
which are entitled Distant View of 
Maidenhead and Portrait of JL 
Behrend, came from local donors, 
Trustees of the City of Leicester 
Museums Trust, the National Art 
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Collections Fund and the MGC/V&A 
Purchase Grant Fund. The total cost 
was £98,000. 

Contact: Debra Reynolds. 

Tel: 0116 252 6398 


@ The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
has acquired a portrait by Titian 
entitled Giacomo di Agostino Doria, 
c1530-1545, with the help of a 
£247,465 grant towards the total cost 
of £2,423,750, from the National Art 
Collections Fund. Funding came from 
the Heritage Lottery Fund, the 
Friends of the Ashmolean and 
individual donors 

Contact: Alison Cole or Annabel 
Friedlein. Tel: 020 7225 4820/36 


@ Grants from the Resource/V&A 
Purchase Grant Fund have enabled 
the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
Birmingham to acquire Christ as a 
Man of Sorrows, a marble relief by 
Orazio Marinali, c.1690; Cheltenham 
Art Gallery and Museum to purchase 
a goblet designed by Harry Powell for 
James Powell and Sons, c1895; and 
Southampton City Art Gallery to add 
the painting Parisian Fountain by 
Walter Bayes, c1914-18, to its 
collection of works by the Camden 
Town Group. 

Contact: Julia Marsh, Assistant 
Purchase Grant Fund Officer. 

Tel: 020 7942 2536 


Events | 


@ Marketplace 2000, organised by 
the Touring Exhibitions Group, will 
take place at the Guildhall, Bath 

on 21 September. 

Contact: Jennifer Shaw. 

Tel: 01387 262084 


Change of Address 


@ Northern Arts has moved to Central 
Square, Forth Street, Newcastle upon 
Tyne NE1 3PJ. Tel: 0191 255 8500. 
Fax: 0191 230 1020. Email: 
info@northernarts.org.uk 

Website: www.arts, org.uk 


Write to 


Noticeboard, 
Museums Journal, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 


Fax: 020 7250 1929 

items cannot be accepted by telephone 
Deadline each month is 6 weeks 
prior to publication 
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Policy in progress 


® Mark Taylor, MA Director, Liz Robertson, MA 
Policy Officer, and Sam Mullins, Chair, Association of 
Independent Museums (AIM), met with Graham 
Fairclough, English Heritage Review Co-ordinator, to 
discuss the Review of Policies Relating to the Historic 
Environment consultation which English Heritage is 
undertaking on behalf of the Government. A range of 
museum concerns were discussed and, as a result of 
the meeting, the MA were asked by English Heritage 
to outline the major issues it would like to see in the 
final report. Liz Robertson has also been invited to 
participate in a seminar in September, organized by 
English Heritage. The seminar will discuss the findings 
of the consultation process and will help prepare the 
new statement of policies for the historic 
environment for consideration by the Government. 
Copies of the MA’s response are available from the 
MA website or Liz Robertson, tel: 020 7250 1789. 


® Mark Taylor took part in ‘The Commission’, a 
Radio 4 discussion programme which covered the 
topic of the Lottery. Other participants included 
Jonathon Porritt, writer and environmental 
campaigner, Nick Ross, broadcaster and journalist, 
Peter Hewitt, Chief Executive, Arts Council of 
England and the film critic Alexander Walker. The 
programme will be broadcast on 13 September 2000. 


® Mark Taylor, Rosemary Ewles, Committee of Area 
Museums Councils, and Sam Mullins, Association of 
Independent Museums, sent a joint letter to the Rt 
Hon Chris Smith MP, Secretary of State for Culture, 
Media and Sport, on non-national museum funding. 


It was pointed out in the letter that area museum 





councils have seen their government funding 
reduced by 20% over the last five years. Chris 


Smith replied, stating that he was keen that the 
Department should be doing more for the wider 
museum community and that the Department will 


be discussing the details of the Comprehensive 


Spending Review settlement with Resource over 


the coming weeks. 


® A letter from Patrick Greene was also published 
in the Times clarifying the role the MA can play in 
preventing museums selling any of their collections 
because of pressure on their budgets. It was 
pointed out that such an action would result in 


expulsion from the Museums Association. 
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® The MA is planning to submit evidence to the 


Culture, Media and Sport Select Committee 


inquiry into the operation of the National Lottery. 
It will look at the distribution of funds and whether 


some Good Causes should be dropped and/or 


whether new Good Causes should be introduced. 


The Committee expects to begin taking oral 
evidence in October. 
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news, views, people and event 


Association in action Ethics Seminar 





Charity Centre, London 
New Information bli Profi i| Review Ethics Seminar 
Online 
Museums Association 
Annual Conference 
3 n Courtne et : Hotel de France, Jersey 


Museum Services 
A E Exhibition 
2 | Pe ee CITI | Hotel de France, Jersey 


Museum Practice 
Seminar 
Museum and Gallery 
Lighting: Strategy and 
o. laı thre Practice 
Charity Centre, London 


Museum Practice 
@ ©) a | : | orng Seminar 
| | nd stol | Visitor Services 
Charity Centre, London 


New AMAs 


8 to} ect Conference 2000 
ficer, The Be Travel 


associateship of the 





museums association 


Who to contact 


Advertising 020 7250 1997 
Associateship of the MA 020 7250 1789 
Director's Office 020 7250 1789 


Finance 020 7250 |837 

Information and Enquiries 020 7608 2933 

IT and Systems 020 7250 1837 

Marketing and Publications 020 7250 1836 
Membership and Subscriptions 020 7250 | 837 
Museum Practice 020 7250 1834 | 
Museums Journal 020 7250 1834 

Seminars and Conference 020 7250 |836 


or visit us at www.museumsassociation.org 














beginning of the industrial 








| raining and Conferences is a regular supplement providing the latest revolution, using bindings to 
training news and a guide to short courses, compiled by Museums | illustrate the aims and intentions of 
Journal each January, May and September the binding trade 
The guide lists courses relevant to those working in museums. It includes Details: 23-27 October, Oxford, 
courses of less than two weeks’ duration, but does not include details of £360 (£410 non-members). Contact: 
public lectures unless they are directly related to museums. For contact Clare Hampson, Institute of Paper 
names and addresses not given under individual entries, see the Contact Conservation, Leigh Lodge, Leigh, 
Directory at the end of the listings Worcester WR6 5LB. 
No charge is made for inclusion in the short courses guide, but space is Tel: 01886 83282. 
limited and inclusion cannot be guaranteed. To ensure inclusion or the Fax: 01886 833688 


opportunity of presenting more detailed information about your short 





courses, you are advised to take a paid advertisement in the magazine. To - ae 
d P : Losehill Training 


do this contact Stephen James, advertising manager. Tel: 020 7250 1997 








All course details must be submitted on the standard form which is Taking Forward Your Interpretation 
available from Catrina Lucas, Listings Editor, 6 Eton Street, Stubbing Holme Aimed at experienced staff who want 
Road, Hebden Bridge, West Yorkshire HX7 6LW. The forms must be to review their interpretation and 
returned by the correct deadline. The next training and conferences guide work on current issues and future 
will be published in the January issue of Museums Journal and will cover plans 
February to May. Forms must be returned by 10 November. Courses longer Details: 2-3 October, Derbyshire 
than two weeks are listed separately in Museums Yearbook, which is 
available from the Museums Association Intro Management 

The Cultural Heritage National Training Organisation will also provide A practical workshop for those new to 
advice and information on long and short courses from other institutions managing people and budgets 
relevant to all museum work. For more information contact CHNTO, 1st Details: 16-18 October, Derbyshire 
Floor, Glyde House, Glydegate, Bradford BD5 OUP. Tel: 01274 
391056/087/092 Recreation: Making it happen on 





| your site 


An integrated approach to planning 


O CTO B F R Contact: Ann Nicholls, EMF, PO Box and managing recreation and access 
913, Bristol BS99 5ST. Tel: 0117 923 Details: 16-19 October 


8897. Fax: 0117 973 2437 



































| ABTEM _ : Management Centre | 
Relics and Records ne ASSUME | Securing Business Sponsorship 
Presentations on the National Visual-lmpairment Awareness For public sector managers to learn 
Monuments Record Centre, the county How to make museums more how to implement sponsorship 
archives and the newly-opened Steam accessible to those with visual strategies and improve income 
Museum. Includes museum tour impairments; the effect of the DDA generation skills 
Details: 14 October, Steam, Swindon, Details: 12 October, St Albans, Details: 2 October/5 October, 
£10 (£12.50 non-members) Hertfordshire, £10 Manchester/Glasgow £220 + VAT 
Contact: Chris Berridge, Association 
of British Transport and Engineering — ~] Integrated Business Planning 
Museums, 20 Linnell Road, Rugby, Jabs —= A practical programme that enables 
Warwickshire CV21 4AN. A History of European Bookbinding participants to tackle all elements that 
Tel: 01788 542861 1500-1800 make up a business plan 

Follows European bookbinding from Details: 3-5 October, Cumbria, 
— | the end of the Middle Ages to the £625 + VAT 


Clare Reynolds | 





The Care and Conservation of Works 
of Art on Paper and Archives 
Courses for two students at a time 


A, 


Lf F _~ 


covering basic techniques 
A tree listing of Details: 3-5 October, London 
Tel: 020 7326 0458 


training and 


European Museum Forum | 
conterences related to | European Museu pre 





The Spirit of Europe 
museums, galleries A workshop focusing on the 
E relationship between small- and 
F and heritage medium-sized museums and a 





developing European culture 
Details: 10-15 October, 
Bertinoro/Bologna, Italy. Relics and records and a tour of Steam, see ABTM, October 
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The Leader as Coach 

Focuses on coaching as a core skill for 
managers. 

Details: 10-12 October, Cumbria, 
£625 + VAT 


Managing Multiple Priorities 
Designed to challenge the way 
delegates work, and to offer them 
new insights into their own potential 
for success. 

Details: 11-12 October, Danbury 
Park, near Chelmsford, £515 + VAT 


Strategic Leadership 

A high-level programme for senior 
managers to explore their ability to 
lead effectively and understand the 
change process 

Details: 24-26 October, Danbury 
Park, near Chelmsford, £790 + VAT 


MEDATS 


Colour and its Symbolism in 
Medieval Dress and Textiles 

The autumn meeting of the Medieval 
Dress and Textile Society. 

Details: 14 October, London, £8 (£10 
non-members, £5 students, £12 on 
the door) 


MODES Services 


Document Your Collection Using 
Catalist for Windows 

Includes browsing, entering records, 
updating existing records, using grids, 
producing printouts and carrying out 
searches 

Details: 17 October, Hildersham, 

nr Cambridge, £45 


Document Your Collection Using 
Modes for Windows 

For beginners to Modes; all the basic 
functions, including menus, grids, 
browsing, editing, searching and 
printing. 

Details: 18-19 October, Hildersham, 
nr Cambridge, £140 


Modes for Windows Upgrade 
Covers creating and editing records, 
browsing, searching and printing, 
Details: 20 October, Hildersham, 
nr Cambridge, £70 


Modes for Windows — Customising 
Reports (Intermediate) 

For those with a working knowledge 
of the basic functions of Modes for 
Windows, using the display language 





Visual-impairment awareness: see 
Hertfordshire Museums, October 


to design simple printouts, including 
use of fonts, colours and images. 
Details: 24 October, Hildersham, 

nr Cambridge, £80 


Modes for Windows — Advanced 
Features 

For those with a working knowledge 
of the basic functions of Modes for 
Windows, covering import and 
export, validation and secondary 
index design. 


Training and conferences 


Details: 25 October Hildersham, 
nr Cambridge; £80 


Web Pages Using Modes for Windows 
This course covers all the basics of 
designing web pages using exported 
data from Modes records, HTML and 
hyperlinks. 

Details: 26 October 

Hildersham, nr Cambridge, £90 


[ nems | 


The Disability Discrimination Act: 
One Year On 

An opportunity to hear how access 
policies have been put into practice, 
with examples of innovative, cost- 
effective improvements from a range 
of museums 

Details: 31 October, location to be 
confirmed, free (£25 non-members) 


[mme | 


Basic Documentation 

How to get museum documentation 
up to SPECTRUM standards, 
documentation procedures, backlogs 
and documentation health checks 
Details: 10 October, Belfast 





FACULTY OF DESIGN 


MA in Curating Contemporary Design 


A unique course starting Autumn 2000 


The Design Museum and Kingston University will launch an MA in Curating 
Contemporary Design in Autumn 2000. This will be the first postgraduate course to 
prepare students for a career in the museums sector, event management or trade 

venue specialising in contemporary design | 


Students will receive a strong grounding in the specialised nature of curating | 
contemporary design and knowledge of the interpretative, educational, marketing and 
financial aspects of the discipline. 


This unique course will be taught at the Design Museum and Kingston University. 
Students will be involved in all aspects of planning and organising live exhibitions. Full- 
time and part-time study options will be available. 


The teaching team will be led by Dr Paul Thompson, Director of the Design Museum 
and Catherine McDermott, Reader in Design History at Kingston University. Leading 
practitioners and visiting tutors will be invited to hold lectures and seminars that 
identify the key areas of curating contemporary design. 

The Design Museum is the first museum in the world dedicated to industrial design 
in mass production. Through its permanent collection and extensive programme of 
temporary exhibitions, the Design Museum stimulates interest in design, architecture 
and the built environment. The Museum is also the largest provider of design 
education in Britain. 

The Faculty of Design at Kingston University enjoys an international reputation for its 
design education. Past students include jasper Morrison, Matthew Hilton, Roberto Feo and 
Rosario Hurtado of E Ultimo Grito, and Michael Young. 


KINGSTON 


'VERSIT Y 


Further information and admissions details contact Wendy Barr 


(Admissions Officer), Kingston University, Faculty of Design, 


Knights Park, Kingston-upon- Thames, 
Surrey KT! 2Qj Telephone: 020 8547 2000, 





E-mail: w.barr@kingston.ac.uk 





University 


of Durham Department of Archaeology 





University of Durham, Department, 
Department of Archaeology 

MA in Museum & Artefact Studies 

(1 year full-time; 2 years part-time) 
This course is the first of its kind in the UK devoted to the study of 
artefacts and their relationship to the Museum. It aims to explore all 
aspects of artefact research and museum theory and practice, drawing 
upon the University’s expertise in museums and material culture, and 
the internationally-significant art and archaeological collections of the 
University. The Oriental Museum is the only museum in Britain 
devoted solely to internationally significant collections of Oriental 
art and archaeology. and the Old Fulling Mill Museum holds 
archaeological material from Durham city and the surrounding area. 
Other University collections include Middle Eastern and North African 


ethnographic material (Department of Anthropology). and the Sudan 
photographic and artefactual archive (University Library). The Dean 
and Chapter of Durham Cathedral care for a wealth of ecclesiastical 
material culture, and North-East England is rich in museums, museum 
collections and historic buildings. 


Course recruitment has now started for 2001/2, with a few places left 
for 2000/1, The Department welcomes applications from people with a 
good first degree (or equivalent) in the arts, humanities or sciences 
and/or relevant practical experience in museum and artefact studies, who: 
- seek a career in museums, particularly curatorial artefact work, or 
in the commercial sphere of art and antiquities 
wish to develop their artefact knowledge and skills for specialist 
employment in archaeology or PhD study 
For more information about this course, please contact: Julia Agnew, 
Department of Archaeology, University of Durham, Durham DH1 3LE; 


e-mail: julia.agnew @ durham.ac.uk 
Tel: 0191-374 3362: Fax: 0191-374 3619 
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Writing an Access Policy 

Designed to help museums develop a 
framework to provide equal access 
opportunities. The Disability 
Discrimination Act and the Northern 
ireland equivalent for equality 
schemes will be discussed 

Details: 31 October, Downpatrick 


[| ome O 


Basic Museum Documentation 

For anyone responsible for collections 
documentation in small- to medium- 
sized museums; the course explains 
current requirements for registration. 
Details: 5 October, Falkirk 


Museum Basics: An introduction to 
preventive conservation 
Participants will be able to identify 
signs of damage in museum objects, 
understand the importance of the 
museum environment, recognise the 
need for monitoring and know how 
to prevent collections deteriorating. 
Details: 18 October, Ayr 


Planning Interpretation That Works 
Covers how to plan interpretation so 
that it complements development 
and collections policies and considers 
how best to meet visitor 
expectations 

Details: 24 October, Coatbridge 


Society of Archivists 





Art in bloom: see Waddesdon Manor, 
October 


Media Skills Workshop 
Delivered by a small team of 
broadcasters and camera crew 
using the latest broadcasting 
techniques and a variety 

of modern interview formats. 
Largely practical 

Details: 4 October, London, £250 
(£320 non-members) 


IT Forum: The digitisation of archives 
Provides an overview of the 
management issues involved in 


planning and implementing a 
digitisation project 

Details: 9 October, London, £42 (£55 
non-members) 


| Waddesdon Manor 


Fans 

An opportunity to view some of the 
fans in the Waddesdon collection 
Details: 4 October, Waddesdon 
Manor, £55 (£45 non NT members) 


Artin Bloom 

Experts discuss flowers in art in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

Details: 25 October, Waddesdon 
Manor, £55 (£45 non NT members) 


| West Dean College | 


Mortars for Repair and Conservation 
A detailed study of traditional mortars, 
including investigation, basic 
analytical techniques and the 
diagnosis of typical failures. 

Details: 10-12 October, north of 
Chichester, £395 (residential) 


Cleaning Masonry Buildings 

An intensive course for practitioners 
and specifiers, covering the technical, 
practical and health and safety issues 
involved in cleaning stone, brick and 
terracotta buildings. 

Details: 31 October-2 November, 
north of Chichester, £545 
(residential) 


YHMC 


Museum Security 

Provides theory and practical advice 
on how to reduce threats to security 
Delegates will produce an action plan. 
Details: 3 October, York 


Train the Trainer 

Includes the delivery of training and 
training needs. Delegates must be 
able to attend both days 

Details: 11 and 25 October, Leeds 


Geology Masterclass 
Details: 25 October, Scarborough 


NOVEMBER 


27th Annual Conference and AGM 
The theme is New Century, New 
Friends. Speakers include Matthew 





Fans: an opportunity to view some of the fans in the Waddesdon Manor 
collection, see Waddesdon Manor, October 


Evans, chair of Resource, and Sam 
Mullins, chair of the Association of 
Independent Museums 

Details: 25 November, Dulwich 
Picture Gallery London Contact: 
Rosemary Silvester, 69 High 
Kingsdown, Bristol BS2 8EP. 

Tel: 0127 926 0990. Email: 
R.Silvester@bristol.ac.uk 


Clare Reynolds 


The Care and Conservation of Works 
of Art on Paper and Archives 

See October 

Details: 14-16 November, London 


Devon Curators’ Group 


Devon Museum's Forum 2000 
Discussion on rural collections and 
rural issues. 

Details: 10 November. For more 
information contact Katherine Chant 
Tel: 01392 665311 


Hertfordshire Museums 


Producing Better Displays 

Looks at improving skills to produce 
better labels and exhibition panels at 
low cost. Combines hands-on with 
practical demonstrations 

Details: 9 November, Cambridge 
Contact: John Goldsmith, 
Cambridgeshire Museum Officer, 
Castle Court, Shire Hall, Cambridge 
CB3 OAP. Tel: 01223 718136. Email: 
john.goldsmith@libraries.camcnty. 
gov.uk 


Heritage and Architectural 
Restoration Conference and 
Exhibition 2000 


For building-maintenance 
professionals of listed buildings, 
ancient monuments and museums to 
improve on conservation 
management and traditional 
construction skills 

Details: 28 November, Winchester 
Contact: Rosemary Wood, Institute 
of Maintenance and Building 
Management. Tel: 01252 734062. 
Email: imbm@btconnect.com 


Losehill Training 


Community and Environment: 
Working with local communities 
Explores how and why we undertake 
work with groups and local 
communities 

Details: 8-10 November, Derbyshire 


Organising Programmes of Guided 
Walks and Events 

Review and improve the skills needed 
for organising guided events for the 
public 

Details: 27-28 November, Derbyshire 


The Management Centre 


The National Arts Fundraising School 
Money-back guarantee if you do not 
raise a sum equal to the course fee 
within one year of the programme 
Details: 5-10 November, southern 
venue, £1,300 + VAT 


Project Management 

Enables delegates to tackle any 
project, from the analysis of issues to 
resource allocation 

Details: 14-16 November, Cumbria, 
£625 + VAT 


Fast Track Fundraising Programme 
An intensive programme which will 
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equip fundraisers from NGOs to 
realise all their potential 

Details: 19-24 November, Ethiopia, 
£700 


Fast-Track Management 

Designed for managers in the not-for- 
profit sector. To enable more effective 
management. 

Details: 20-24 November, Cumbria, 
£1,050 + VAT 


Breakthrough Thinking 

To enable delegates to think in new 
and imaginative ways about 
themselves, their teams and 
organisations. 

Details: 21-22 November, Danbury 
Park, near Chelmsford, £515 + VAT 


MEDATS 


Riche was th'array: Dress in 
Chaucer's London 

A study day organised by the 
Museum of London, the Friends of 
Fashion, Costume Society and the 
Medieval Dress and Textile Society 
Details: 18 November, London 
Contact: Jane Bridgeman, MEDATS 
Programme Secretary, 2 Granville 
Square, London WC1X 9PF 


[| ems 


Working With Diverse Communities 
Addresses inclusion, cultural diversity 
and audience development issues in 
museums 

Details: 28 November, Jarrow, Tyne 
and Wear 


Caring For and Displaying Paper 
Artefacts 

Combines the skills of access and 
collections management and explores 
how to care for paper. 

Details: 29 November, Ulster 


NMLH 


Migration, Work and Identity 

The annual conference of the 
International Association of Labour 
Museums, looking at the contribution 
made by museums to the creation of 
national identities that have excluded 
the experience of migrant communities. 
Details: 9-12 November, Manchester 
Contact: Myna Trustram, National 
Museum of Labour History, 103 


Princess Street, Manchester M1 6DD. 


Tel: 0161 228 7212. 
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Fax: 0161 237 5965. Email: 
mynatrustram@nmlhweb.org 


Public Archaeology 

Explores the issues around public 
archaeology today. Also includes two 
evening lectures charged at £6 each 
or £10 for both 

Details: 9-11 November, Reading, 
£35 (£45 non-members, 

£20 concessions). Contact: Museum 
of Reading. Tel: 0118 939 9800. 
Email: events@readingmuseum.org 
Website: www.readingmuseum. 
org.uk 





Working with diverse communities: 
see NEMS, November 


Museum Basics: Getting to know the 
museum environment 

Participants will learn how to use, set 
up, check and read monitoring 
equipment accurately and how to 
select what is most appropriate for 
their museum 

Details: 16 November, Stirling 


Retrospective Documentation 

Looks at different strategies for 
tracing and accounting for 
unrecorded objects. Explores the type 
and extent of information needed to 
address documentation backlogs and 
the resource implications 

Details: 30 November, Coatbridge 


Society of Archivists 


Accounting Records 

Understanding the history and 
recognising examples of accounting 
records; appraising records; advising 
researchers in the use of records. 


Details: 13 November, Nottingham, 
£42 (£60 non-members) 


Maps and Plans: Case studies in 
collection care 

Reviews current conservation 
techniques and the preservation of 
maps and plans. 

Details: 15 November, London, £58 
(£70 non-members) 


Data Protection Policy and 
Implementation 

Looks at how archivists and records 
managers will be expected to comply 
with the Data Protection Act. 
Details: 23 November, London, £50 
(£70 non-members) 


| Waddesdon Manor | 


Putting the House to Bed 

A day spent in the company of 
Waddesdon's curatiorial and 
housekeeping team who present their 
views and knowledge on the 
conservation practices at the manor 
Details: 3 November, Waddesdon 
Manor, £55 (£45 non NT members) 


Drawing for Creation 

An insight into the objects, historical 
contexts and people responsible for 
objects in the collection and the 
drawings that inspired their creation. 
Details: 8 November, Waddesdon 
Manor, £55 (£45 non NT members) 


Rothschild Women Collectors 

A look at the collecting life of 

Miss Alice, Baron Ferdinand'’s sister, 
and other notoriously secretive 
women collectors from the Rothschild 
family 

Details: 22 November, Waddesdon 
Manor, £55 (£45 non NT members) 


West Dean College 


Advanced Masonry Repair 
Techniques 

Covers the aspects of stone 
conservation and repair which are 
specifically relevant to ashlar and 
architectural detail 

Details: 14-17 November, North of 
Chichester, £545 (residential) 


Care and Conservation of Carriages 
Aimed at specialists and practitioners 
concerned with the care, 
interpretation and preservation of 
horse-drawn carriages. 

Details: 28-30 November, North of 
Chichester 





Training and conferences 


Pest Control 

Delegates will learn to recognise 
common museum pests and the 
damage they cause, and to set up an 
annual inspection and cleaning 
regime and a monitoring programme 
Details: 7 November, Dales 
Countryside Museum 


Managing Change 
Details: 22 November, location to be 
confirmed 


DECEMBER 


Education for Sustainability: New 
Directions in Environmental 
Education 

For experienced environmental 
educators. The course explores new 
directions in environmental 
education 

Details: 4-6 December, Derbyshire 


Management Centre 


Transformational Presentation Skills 
Helps delegates build on their natural 
abilities. 

Details: 4-6 December, Cumbria, 
£790 + VAT 


The Consultancy Programme 
Designed to help senior managers act 
as consultants or troubleshooters, 
either within their own department 
or with the external organisations 
they fund or support 

Details: 4-8 December, Cumbria, 
£1,200 + VAT 





Matthew Evans: a speaker at the 
BAFM annual conference. See BAFM, 
November 
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Internal Management Development 
Programme 

The world's first integrated 
management development 
programme for managers of charities 
and NGOs. 

Details: 11-15 December, Mexico, 
£600 


The Leader as Coach 

Coaching as a core skill for managers. 
Delegates will learn practical 
techniques. 

Details: 12-14 December, Cumbria, 
£625 + VAT 


Managing Multiple Priorities 

See October 

Details: 13-14 December, Danbury 
Park, near Chelmsford, £515 + VAT 


[| imc 


Writing a Disaster Plan 

A practical view of how to develop 
emergency procedures in a museum. 
Delgates will learn how to write a 
functional disaster plan. 

Details: 7 December, Belfast 


{| smc 


Museum Basics: Care of textiles — 
costume 

Covers collection-care 

requirements for the display and 
storage of costume with an emphasis 
on improving methods of support, 
protection and handling. 

Details: 7 December, Edinburgh 


An Introduction to Archives 

In conjunction with South 
Lanarkshire Council, the course 
provides delegates with an overview 
of issues associated with the 
management of archives 

Details: 12 December, Hamilton 


Society of Archivists 


Data Protection Policy and 
Implementation 

See November 

Details: 7 December, Edinburgh, £50 
(£70 non-members) 


Waddesdon Manor 


18th-Century French Painting 

A look at the artistic, literacy and 
theatrical sources of the Fete 
Galante. 

Details: 6 December, Waddesdon 
Manor, £55 (£45 non NT members) 
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West Dean College 


Conservation Engineering 

For those who would like to gaina 
new perspective in 

applying engineering principles to 
the conservation of historic 
Structures. 

Details: 5-7 December, north of 
Chichester, £395 (residential) 


[mme 


Resource Management 
Details: 6 December, location to be 
confirmed 


IOSH Working Safely 

Covers the causes of accidents, and 
looks at risk assessment 

and management, and employee’s 
health and safety responsibilites. 
The course aims to improve 

health performance and 

safety and to identify workplace 
hazards. 

Details: 12 December, Colne Valley 
Museum 


Contacts 


Attingham Trust 
Kate Morgan, 20 Nightingale Road, 
Hampton, Middlesex TW12 3HX 


Clare Reynolds 

Paper Conservator, 20 Gubyon 
Avenue, London SE24 ODX. 
Tel: 020 7326 0458 

Fax: 020 7564 9170 


Hertfordshire Museums 

Sue Davies, Register Office Block, 
County Hall, Hertford $G13 8EJ. 
Tel: 01992 556649. 

Email: sue_davies@hertscc. gov.uk 


Losehill Training 

Sue Davis/Lyn Heran, Losehill Hall, 
Castleton, Hope Valley, 

Derbyshire $33 8UB. 

Tel: 01433 620373. 

Fax: 01433 620346. 
Email:training.losehill@peakdistrict- 
npa.gov.uk 


Management Centre 

Helen Jackson, 366 Kennington 
Road, London SE11 4DB. Tel: 020 
7820 1100. Fax: 020 7820 3828. 
Email: tmc@managementcentre.co.uk 








Before and after: an 18th-century watercolour. The care and conservation of 
works of art on paper — see Clare Reynolds, October, November and January 


JANUARY 


The Care and Conservation of Works 
of Art on Paper and Archives 

See October 

Details: 16-18 January, London 


MODES Services 


Images: Introductory course on 
capturing images for use with Modes 
or Catalist 

Covers image formats and resolution, 


MEDATS 

Jane Bridgeman, Medieval Dress and 
Textile Society, 2 Granville Square, 
London WC1X 9PF 


MODES Services 

Jennifer Hirsh, 

34 High Street, Little Abington, 
Cambridge CB1 6BG 

Tel: 01223 890840. 

Fax: 01223 890850 


National Maritime Museum 
Helen Jones, NMM, Greenwich, 
London SE10 9NF. Tel: 020 8858 
4422. Fax: 020 8312 6632. 
Email: research@nmm.ac.uk 


NEMS 

lan Blackwell, North East Museums, 
House of Recovery, Bath Lane, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE4 5SQ. 
Tel: 0191 222 1661. 

Fax: 0191 2614725. Email: 
ian.blackwell@nems.co.uk 


NIMC 

Heather McGuicken, Northern 
lreland Museum Council, 66 
Donegall Pass, Belfast BT7 1BU. 
Tel: 0289 0550215. 

Fax: 0289 0550216. 
Email:devofficer@nimc.co.uk 








practical use of scanners and digital 
cameras, and image manipulation 
software linking images to Modes and 
Catalist records. 

Details: 16 January, Hildersham, nr 
Cambridge, £60 


Document Your Collection Using 
Catalist for Windows 

Includes browsing, entering records, 
updating existing records, using 
grids, producing printouts and 
searches, 

Details: 17 January, Hildersham, nr 
Cambridge, £45 


SMC 

Training, Scottish Museums Council, 
20-22 Torphichen Street, 

Edinburgh EH3 8JB. Tel: 0131 229 
7465. Fax: 0131 229 2728 


Society of Archivists 

Susan Bradshaw, 10 Alverton 
Terrace, Truro, Cornwall TR1 JE. 
Tel: 01872 273440. 

Fax: 01872 273440 


Waddesdon Manor 

Waddesdon, Nr Aylesbury, Bucks 
HP18 OJH. Tel: 01296 653266. 

Email TWMAMM@smtp.ntrust.org.uk 
/waddesdon.org.uk 


West Dean College 

Building Conservation Masterclass 
Coordinator, WDC, West Dean, 
Chichester, West Sussex PO18 0QZ. 
Tel: 01243 811301. 

Fax: 01243 811343. Email: 
westdean@pavilion.co.uk 

Website: www.westdean.org.uk 


YHMC 

Jane Walton, Yorkshire and 
Humberside Museums Council, 
Farnley Hall, Hall Lane, Leeds, West 
Yorkshire LS12 5HA. Tel: 0113 263 
8909. Fax: 0113 279 1479 
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| NIMC | 


Storage Management 

How to find the most satisfactory 
storage solutions regardless of the 
level of resources available. Storage 
equipment, canservation materials, 
good practice. 

Details: 24 January, Craigavon 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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The Attingham Summer School 
For those invoived in fine and 
decorative arts. An intensive 
residential course on the country 
house. Closing date for applications 
31 January 2001, please enclose SAE. 
SMC m Details: 6-24 July 2001, Sussex, 
| Derbyshire, Shropshire, full and 
partial scholarships available 


PAE EEES ; 


Writing Effectively for Your Visitors 
Everything you need to know about 
good written communication, from 
planning your material and finding 
the correct pitch for your audience 
to writing in clear and concise 
English. 

Details: 18 January, Perth 


Royal Collection Studies 

Based at Windsor, this intensive 
residential course studies the 
patronage and collecting of the British 
royal family from the 15th century. 
Closing date for applications 31 


March 2001. 
Details: 2-11 September 2001, 
West Dean College | P 
London 
Repair and Maintenance of Stone 
Buildings The Attingham Study Week 


A residential course on country 
houses and collections in 
Herefordshire, Warwickshire, 


This course summarises 
the main problems and solutions in 
the conservation of traditiona! 


masonry. Worcestershire and Gloucestershire. 
Details: 27 January, north of Closing date 15 January 2001. 
Chichester, £85 Details: 4-12 June 2001 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 


Study Heritage Management in 
a World Heritage Site at the 
lronbridge Institute 


Based in the heart of a World Heritage Site, the University of 
Birmingham's lronbridge Institute has provided professional 
training, research and advice in Heritage Management and 
Industrial Archaeology for almost 20 years. 


Study for an MA/ Diploma in Heritage 
Management or industrial Heritage. 
Fiil-time, part-time or modular study. 
Study modules taken in any order. 

The Heritage Management course 1s 
accredited by the Museums Association, 
institute of Field Archaeaiogists, & CHNTO 
(Cultural Hentage National Training 
Organisation), 

Courses are designed for both heritage 
professionals & those seeking to manage 
museums, historie properties, heritage 
tours & heritage conservation. 

Courses include study visits to leading 
hentage organisations, sites and 
attractions throughout the UK. 

Vocational training via practical teaching 
Sessions, project work and work 
placements. 

CPD short course programme available. 


For further information please 
contact: 


Mrs Emma Bass 
Programme Administrator 


Tronbridge, Telford, 
Shropshire, TF8 7AW,UK. 
Tel, +44 1952 432751 
Fax.+44 1982 432237 


structure, there is no closing 
date for applications. Students 
may commence their studies in 
October, November, January or 
February each year. 
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Welsh Region: Museums and 
Education, the way ahead 

Details: 23 September, Cardiff 
Contact: Gwyneth Lloyd, 34 
Murrayfield Road, Grangetown, 
Cardiff CF4 4QW. Tel: 02920 616828 


South-East Region 

An opportunity to visit the Weald and 
Downland Open Air Museum and 
meet other BAFM members. 

Details: 9 September, Singleton 
Contact: Anne Walby, Thorne House, 
Hankham Place, Stone Cross, 
Pevensey, East Sussex BN24 5Er. 

Tel: 01323 769445. 

Fax: 01323 769445 


| Centres for Curiosity and | 


imagination | 


Seminars and training days to help 
people interested in developing 
community-based discovery centres 
for children. 

Contact: Alison Coles. 

Tel: 020 7522 6919 Website: 
www.centresforcuriosity.org.uk or 
Email: cci@kidsclubs.co.uk 


_ Training & Conferences 





| Early Textiles Study Group | 


Migrating Textiles 

A biennial weekend conference. 
Details: 8-10 September, 
Manchester, £110 

Contact: Dr Wild, 

Department of Archaeology, 
Architecture Building, University of 
Manchester, Manchester M13 9PL 
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British Maritime History Seminars 
2000-2001 

A series of seminars running between 
October 2000 and March 2001 on 
mapping maritime cultures and 
trades. 

Details: Various dates, University of 
London 


pe 
| West Dean College | 


Art and Object Handling 

This course is designed to explore 
and review routine methods used in 
art and museum object handling. Itis 
aimed at those already working in 
the field at mid-career level. 

Details: 17-22 September 


THE ATTINGHAM TRUST 
FOR THE STUDY OF COUNTRY HOUSES AND COLLECTIONS IN BRITAIN 


SUMMER COURSES 


Three intensive courses offered. primarily for professionals: 


The Attingham Study Week (June — 9 days) 
The Attingham Summer School (July — 18 days) 


Royal Collection Studies (September — 10 days) 


Highly regarded by museum and heritage bodies throughout the world 


Scholarship assistance ts available. Details from Kate Morgan: 


20 Nightingale Road, Hampton, Middlesex TW12 3HX 





Recruitment Advertising Deadlines 


Museum Journal Recruitment 
Supplement 


The next deadline for the Recruitment Supplement will be 


Midday Monday 11th September 2000 
The publication date will be 15th September.2000 


Museums Journal 
The next deadline for Recruitment advertising 
in the Museums Journal will be: 
Midday Wednesday 20th September 2000 for the October issue 
The publication date will be 6th October 2000 
For further information please contact our advertising team on 


020 7250 1997 




























“Strewth, | could 
murder a pie, 
gravy ‘n chips - 
(and a decent 
picture racking 

system)”. 


Britannia Storage Systems has been successfully solving storage 
problems for many years. So contact us now for details on how we 
can resolve your storage problems. 


Cae ee 
BRITANNIA? AZ > STORAGE 


SYSTEMS — LIMITED 


Lancaster Way, Earls Colne Industrial Park, Earls Colne, Colchester Essex CO6 2NS 
Telephone 01787 224411 Fax 01787 223038 
Website http:\\www.brit-star.u-net.com 








Pretty vacant 


As well as being a top tourist attraction, Trafalgar Square is one 


of London's biggest traffic hubs. Not an easy place, then, in 


which to install a piece of sculpture 


which is exactly what the 





Fourth Plinth project demands. Catrina Lucas reports 


he first installation to emerge on 
Trafalgar Square's long-empty 
Plinth 


Wallinger's Ecce Homo in July 1999. For 


Fourth wat Mark 
transport company Momart it was a 
public relations dream. They found their 
company basking in the glory of the 
tabloids, even reaching the heady 
But it was 


also an administrative nightmare 


neights of Hello! magazine 


Initially the brainchild of Prue Leith 
chairwoman of the Royal Society of Arts 
(RSA), the project was quickly engulfed 


including the 





by many organisations 


Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport (DCMS) 
Plinth 


Anthony Reynolds, Wallinger's repre- 


that tormed the 


Fourth Committee. It was 
sentative and the owner of Ecce Homo. 
who commissioned Momart to install 
the statue. Scot Blyth, Momart’s man- 
aging director, admits that technically, 
the job was straightforward. But with 
input from so many organisations ‘the 
administration took 20 times longer 
than the installation’. Good project co- 
ordination was essential 


Media interest attracted crowds, so 


safety became Momart's next priority. A 
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large section of the square was cor- 


doned off. To minimise disruption — 
the square is after all a glorified round- 
about — a partial road closure was 
avoided by using a small crane to lower 
the sculpture into place, The stone slabs 
in the square were protected with layers 
of plywood sheets to minimise any 
damage, and staff carried out condition 
checks on them afterwards 

The Anthony Reynolds Gallery insist- 
ed that the sculpture remain hidden until 
the official unveiling. Momart con- 
structed a fabric cover that could be re- 


The SCU 


wrapping was also taken off underneath 


the crane oture’ 


S 


moved by 


the fabric to avoid disclosing the con- 
tents. But nobody counted on the winds 
and as TV crews and photographers 
took their places, the unveiling was 
almost pre-empted as gusts threatened 
to litt the fabric over the head of the 
sculpture. Momart's technicians had to 
gently guide the billowing veil over the 
barbed-wire crown of thorns. This was 
the image the press picked up on 


Bill Wood- 


5 an alle- 


The second installation 
row’s Regardiess of History, 
gorical bronze about man’s inability to 
But 


Sculpture at Goodwood, the piece’s 


the past 


learn the lessons of 


sponsors, certainly seem to have learnt 
some lessons. To reduce the time spent 
on administration, founder Wilfred Cass 
commissioned PEP, a management 
team, to coordinate the project. Momart 


both 


PEP’s decision to 


and Mtech tendered for the 
use Mtech 
and availability, ' 


explained director Adrian Corderoy 


contract 


‘came down to cost 


installation began in February. The 
sculpture was made in two sections. one 


of which was transported from 
Goodwood as an abnormal load. Mtech 
erected scaffolding around the plinth 
and used a hoarding for cover. The 
sculpture was constructed on site 
underneath the hoarding 

The 160-tonne crane used to lift the 
work meant that a road closure was un- 
avoidable. Pedestrians were also ex 
cluded from the area between 3am and 
move 


midday. In a rather unusual 
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Pole position — Momart (below left) and Mtech (above) in action 


Mtech’'s staff were called on to transport 
some late-night revellers — who found 
themselves waiting at a bus stop that 
had been cordoned off — to a stop 
Undercover 


further down the road 


photographers from OK magazine 
Hello!l's rival, perhaps? 
The third installation to 


arara 
grace 


Tratalgar Square will be Rachel 
Whiteread's water-clear reversed resin 


replica of the plinth. Momart has previ- 


ously worked with Whiteread, but as 
Museums Journal went to press the 
Anthony D'Offay Gallery, Whiteread's 
representative, and PEP were unable to 
supply details of who has the installation 
The work was 


unveiled in September, but the schedule 


contract t 


due to be 


appears to be considerably delayed and 
it seems unlikely that it will appear this 
year. A variation of the conditions of 
he planning application has been made 
to allow for the extended d splay peri- 
od. A decision has not been made on 


which company the 


Wii i 


remove 
Woodrow sculpture, but if plans go 
ahead to dismantle it in October it looks 
as though the Fourth Plinth will be 
vacant once again 

» For more information and footage on 
the installation of works on the Fourth 
Plinth visit www.sculpture.org.uk 
Comments on the works displayed and 
the tuture of the plinth are requested on 
www. fourthplinth.com. Replies will be 
passed to John Mortimer c/o the DCMS 


») The commissioning and development 
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panel for the Fourth Plinth are 


and Jeanette Cass 


Sculpture at 
Goodwood: Prue Leith and Jes Fernie. 
Jame: 


RSA Lingwood, ArtAngel: 


Sandy Nairne, Tate Gallery; Jo Darke, 
Public Monuments and Sculpture 


Association 





Anthony D'Offay Gallery 
Tel: 020 7499 4100 
Fax: 020 7493 4443 


Anthony Reynolds Gallery 
Tel: 020 7491 0621 
Fax: 020 7495 2374 


Momart 

Tel: 020 8986 3624 

Fax: 020 8533 0122 

Email: enquiries@momart.co.uk 


Mtech 

Tel: 01992 463580 

Fax: 01992 448363 

Email: mtech2000@aol.com 


RSA 

Tel: 020 79305115 
Fax: 020 7839 5805 
email: rsa@ftec.co.uk 





Sculpture at Goodwood 
Tel; 01243 538449 
email; w@sculpture.org.uk 











in practice: transportation 
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CONSERVATION BY DESIGN LIMITED 
` e ROTHSTEIN SHOWCASES AND STORAGE 


ROTHSTEIN conservation showcases are specified by Museums 
throughout Europe, with installations in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, Greece and Russia. Their special 
hinged door design makes them easy to access while the virtually air 
tight construction, using safe materials and lighting, provides 
comprehensive protection for exhibits. The Rothstein range also 
covers the complex needs of museum storage including drawers, 
shelving, cabinets and picture racking. Available through Conservation 
By Design Limited, exclusive UK and Irish agents for ROTHSTEIN 
Vitrinen GmbH. Colour brochures available on request. 


Customers include:- 


e Victoria & Albert Museum, London 

e National Galleries of Scotland 

e National Museums & Galleries of Wales or %4. 

¢ Cambridge University Library rae 

e Vale & Downland Museum 

e Imperial College, London BY APPOINTMENT TO 


HER PTAIESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH |1 


e Newcastle University, Library SUPPLIERS OF CONSERVATION STORAGE 
- - EQUIPMENT ANDO DISPLAY PRODUCTS 

¢ Royal College of Surgeons CONSERVATION AY DESIGN LIPETEC 
e Middle Temple Library & Archive, London 
e Bernard Quaritch, Globe Theatre, London 
e Diozesanmuseum, Paderborn, Germany 

: — e Landesmuseum, Zürich, Switzerland 

Rothstein showcases can be created in virtually any shape | » National Historisches Museum, Moscow, Russia 

or size. The door opening system gives 100% access. e Museum des Beaux Arts, Clermont Ferrand, France 


> c sa usste y Sc fe Ol, aly 
VISIT OUR WEB SITE Landesausstellung, Schlo& Tirol, Italy 


l e Museum for Applied Art, Vienna, Austria 
http://www.conservation-by-design.co.uk 


Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston * Bedford * MK42 7AW « Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01234 852 334 





...Demountable 
All Glass, Secure, 
Showcase System 


TESS offers a revolutionary range of 
user-friendly, high specification, 
demountable showcases which are 
assembled and dismantled in minutes. 
No special tools or skills are required. 
Installed and specified for leading 
museums, TESS has proved to be the 
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perfect choice for flexible gallery 
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displays, temporary and travelling 
exhibitions and wherever showcases may 
need to be relocated or reconfigured, 


For a discussion and demonstration 
of the benefits and opportunities 
that TESS can offer your museum, 
please call Ray Chaplin or Sonia 
Sewell. 


DEMOUNTABLE 


TESS Ltd, 5 Gernon Walk, Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, SG6 3HW United Kingdom 
Tel: 44 (0) 1462 484444 

Fax: 44 (0) 1462 485515 

E. Mail: tesssystems@btinternet.com 





Recruitment 


Copy Deadline 


Contacts 

Copy to set 48 hours prior Advertisement Manager 
Stephen James 

Senior Sales Executive 
Maria Knight 


Museum Journal Recruitment Rates 
42 Clerkenwell Close £50 scc 
London EC1R OPA. Colour on request Finished Copy Noon 

Tel: 020 7250 1997 19th of preceding month 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 ISDN by arrangement 


THE ROYAL CORNWALI 


MUSEUM 


Curator of Environmental Sciences 
Appointment within scale 5/6 





The Royal Cornwall Museum has a vacancy for a qualified professional 
curator with a natural science training to take charge of and develop its 
extensive and important collections of mineralogy and natural history. 


This is a uniquely exciting opportunity for a person with knowledge. 
energy and inspiration who is excited by the opportunity to communicate 
with the public and to participate in county-wide initiatives. 


Applicants must be professionally qualified, experienced graduates, 
computer literate, outward-looking and good communicators. 


For further details and an application form contact Debbie Palmer, Royal 
Cornwall Museum, River St., Truro, Cornwall, TR1 2SJ. Tel no: 01872 272205. 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENQUIRIES 27” SEPTEMBER 2000. 


LIVERPOOL 





Director, Tate Liverpool 


Following the appointment of Lewis Biggs as Director of the Liverpoo! Biennial 
applications are now invited for the post of Director, Tate Liverpool. The Director 
is responsible for the overall leadership, artistic policy and management of the 
Gallery, which is located in the Albert Dock, Liverpool. The primary purpose of 
Tate Liverpool is to increase access to the national collection of Modern Art and 
to develop and sustain an audience for modern and contemporary art in the 
North West in particular but aiso in northern England generally. Originally 
launched in 1988, and re-opened in 1998 after major improvements and 
extension, Tate Liverpool currently attracts over 600.000 visitors each year and 
is located in a region already endowed with an orchestra, theatres and several 
collections of art which are amongst the finest in Britain The Gallery plays a full 
role in regional, national, and international artistic life 


Working closely with the Liverpool team while liaising with London-based 
curatorial, conservation, financial and support staff, the Director's work involves 
extensive consultation, locally and regionally, as well as creating further 
national and international links for the Gallery 


The post requires an experienced museum or gallery curator with artistic flair, a 
successful track record in the creation of exhibitions, displays and educational 
activities and at least five years experience in gallery or museum management 
A broad knowledge of twentieth century art is required together with a general 
knowledge of cultural developments nationally and internationally. Candidates 
will be expected to have first-class communications skills as well as a proven 
Capacity to work at the level this post requires, together with a willingness to 
accept responsibility and provide high profile leadership to staff during a period 
of continuing development. Ref: DTL2 


Application forms are available from: The Human Resources Department, 
Tate, Millbank, London SWIP 4RG. Telephone: 020 7887 8025. 


Completed application forms must be returned by Friday, 6th October 2000. 

Interviews for short-listed candidates will be held E 

in Liverpool on Friday, 3rd November 2000. (9) i 
_ 


Tate is working towards equal opportunities INVESTOR IN PEOPLE * 








TYNEAND WEAR MUSEUMS 


E 5 e x sp *,* 
MUSEUMS Assistant Art Exhibitions Officer 
£12,192 - £13,044 per annum 


Based at the Laing Art Gallery the postholder will join the art team working 

on exhibitions in line with our policy of increasing public usage of museums and 
galleries. S/he will be responsible to the Art Exhibitions Officer for work on 
exhibitions and outreach activities and for working with community groups, 
artists and art bodies. 


Previous experience of working on art exhibitions ts essenual, together with a 
degree in an art-related subject. Candidates should also have experience of 
working with community groups, preferably in an art-related context, and a 
commitment to broadening audiences for contemporary art, 


For an application form and supporting information please contact: 
Tyne and Wear Museums, Discovery Museum. Blandford Square. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne NEI 4JA. Tel: 0191 232 6789 


Closing date: Friday 29 September 


Heritage 


a ; 
Lotter? Fuad fue Power K 


MUSEUM DIRECTOR 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE DESIGNATE 


Woolwich, SE London 
Salary Negotiable 


Opening in May 2001, FIREPOWER is the new museum of artillery now under construction 
at the Royal Arsenal. Woolwich. It comprises a nationally designated collection of artillery plus 
regimental memorabilia, medals and an extensive library and archive. It aims to attract | 80,000 
Visits a vear and emphasises science and numeracy in its educational mission 


FIREPOWER is an attraction-based independent museum at the centre of one of London's most 
exciting Thames-side regeneration locations. Between 2001 and 2005 the project will develop 
further 


The Role 


Initially, to oversee the opening of FIREPOWER in May 2001 within an existing budget plan 
and to mobilise its staff. Subsequently to carry overall responsibility for all museum activities 
and the management of Royal Artillery Museums Ltd as a viable business and to deliver a further 
phase of the Museum 


The Candidate 


A proven track record in museums or possibly heritage or visitor attraction management. Team 
leadership qualities plus energy and vision, Empathy with military heritage. Abilities to generate 
partnerships, development opportunities and funding. The Director must live within one hour's 
journey time of the Museum 


This appointment offers potential well beyond museum management, extending to the operation 
of Royal Artillery Museums Ltd as the development company for one of Britain's best 
independent museums. Salary will therefore be by negotiation depending on the standing, 
expertise and potential of the successful candidate 


Applicants for this post should write in confidence by 22 September 2000, enclosing 
a full CV, to Paul Orchard-Lisle CBE, Chairman, Royal Artillery Museums Ltd, 


Jackson House, 18 Savile Row, London WIX IAE 


HEAD OF OPERATIONS 
Salary c£30,000 pa 
The Role 


To prepare in detail the Museum Operations Plan to fit within the FIREPOWER budget and 
Board policy, and to join the Museum management team reporting to the Museum Director 


Subsequently to take responsibility for the staff and systems to run FIREPOWER's front of 
house operations, including visitor services, retail, security and maintenance. 


FIREPOWER aspires to the highest standards of customer care and looks to the Head of 
Operations to deliver it. 


The Candidate 


Previous experience in managing a museum or Visitor attraction front of house team, or 
comparable relevant experience and training in a customer-onentated operation. Energetic team 
player and manager of staff and volunteers. Prepared to live within a half hour’s travel time of 
the Museum and to work within a roster scheme to include some weekends. The post will appeal 
toa commercially-motivated professional seeking 4 career in the cultural sector 


Applicants for this post should write in confidence by 22 September 2000, enclosing a 
full CV. to John Vimpany, Chief Executive, Roval Artillery Museums Ltd, 
Old Laboratory Office. Roval Arsenal ( West), Warren Lane. Woolwich, London SE18 65T 
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Head of Science Museum at Wroughton 


c £30k Wroughton 
Collections & Visitor Co-ordinator 

c £15k Wroughton 
Conservator 

c £17k Blythe House, Kensington 


Assistant Registrar, Loans 


c £16k Science Museum, South Kensington 


Assistant Curator, Modern Physics 


c £16k Science Museum, South Kensington 


Tl À r€ pp , n e D ne T n n one ~— eo 
Ihe National Museum of Science & Industry is an equal opportunities employer 


Recruitment 
Advertising 
Information: 


Rates: 

Recruitment: 

£50 per single column 
centimetre. 

Invitation to Tender: 
£30 per single column 
centimetre. 

A 10% discount is 
available for Museums 
Association 
Institutional 
Members. 


Column widths: 
l: 46mm 
2: 97mm 
3: 148mm 
4: 200mm 


Maximum depth: 
280mm 


Booking deadlines: 
Museums Journal: 
19th of month 
preceding publication. 
Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 

9th of month of 
publication. 


Copy deadlines: 
Museums Journal: 

12 noon, 20th of month 
preceding publication. 
Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 

12 noon, 10th of month 
of publication. 


Please note: 

all copy dates quoted 
are for 100% artwork, 
copy to be set should 
arrive 2 days prior to 
deadline to enable 
proofing. 


Publication dates: 
Museums Journal: 
6th of the month. 
Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 

17th of the month. 


For more information 
please call our 
Advertising Team on 
020 7250 1997. 
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D Assistant 
g Norfolk Museums Service 
ae ot aa Curator/Conservator 


EDUCATION OFFICER 


Great Yarmouth Museums 
£17,220 - £18,372 


Applications are invited for the post of Education Officer, based at the Great 
Yarmouth Museums, but working in other museums across the County on 
occasions. You will make a major contribution to the development and provision 
of the lifelong learning function of Norfolk Museums and Archaeology Service 


£14,310 - £16,668 
(Inclusive of London Weighting) 


The London Fire Brigade Museum in Southwark holds one of the most 
comprehensive collections of fire brigade equipment and memorabilia 
in the country 

Working under the direction of the Curator you will be responsible 


' ' tor developing and implementing a complete conservation strategy, 
Your wider remit will include formal education programmes, family events. PING i GALen ai BY 


t | un l tie } 
community outreach and gallery interpretation as well as undertaking general administrative duties, including guided 


À , , tours of the museum 
You will join Norfolk Museums and Archaeology Service at an exciting time of 


change and opportunity, You will play an active role in the multi-disciplinan 
teams developing exciting and innovative permanent and temporary displays 
You will also participate in training programmes for museum interpreters and 
volunteers. You will have museum and teaching experience. You will also have history of the London Fire Brigade and its predecessors 

excellent communication skills, flexibility, enthusiasm and commitment to For an application pack please contact us on 020 7587 6331 
museums as providers of lifelong learning (24 hours) or fax us on 020 7587 6160. If you are interested in finding out 


For further information and an application form please send a large (A4) more about the position please contact Kelly Fairman on 020 7587 4187 
stamped (41p), self-addressed, envelope to Personnel Administrator, Your completed form should be returned to us by Friday 

Cultural Services Department, Rm. B18, County Hall, Norwich 22nd September 2000 

(marked CSD/00/63). <i Mey, 


Interview date: 19th October 2000. Committed to 


Equal Opportunities LONDON FIRE BRIGADE 


making London è safer city 


You will need a minimum of two years experience in the field of 
conservation together with a relevant qualification ().e. NVQ Conservation 
Level 4), together with the ability to quickly acquire knowledge of the 





MANCHESTER CITY ART GALLERIES 


TF it 
A £25m transformation is taking place at Manchester City Art Gallery. 
The expanded and refurbished Gallery reopens in 2002, with twice as N A E I O N A L 


much display space for the city's outstanding collections of fine and 

decorative art which have designated status. G A L L E R = 
Several new posts have been created to support the development of 
Manchester's leading visual arts venue. 


COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT 


cale 4 £13,299 -14,823 ef: 12/2025 37 hours per wee 
The Collections Management Assistant is a permanent post which will support the 
implementation and development of a new collections management database 
system. They will administer the movement of works of art, maintain collection Wales. It is seeking to appoint a Director to lead this project by undertaking 
management standards, and provide advice and support to colleagues. preliminary work on the inventory and preparing plans for its further 
The successful candidate will have experience of museum and gallery development 
documentation standards required and a good knowledge of fine and/or decorative 
art together with an understanding of current museum issues, particularly those of 


DIRECTOR OF INVENTORY OF 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


The National Gallery wishes to facilitate and promote a project to establish 
an inventory of Old Master Paintings in public collections in England and 





The inventory is an ambitious but practical scheme which will, it is hoped, 
form the basis for a national catalogue, revolutionise the public's awareness 


ICT and access. of its cultural property and provide a model for further surveys of works of 
DOCUMENTATION ASSISTANTS art in other media. 
(3 Temporary Posts) This is initially a one-vear appointment, starting as soon as possible, but in 
Scale 4 £13,299 -14,823 Ref: 12/2026 37 hours per week the event of the project attracting public funds it is hoped that the Director 
The Designation Challenge Fund administered by re:source is supporting three would remain in post. Although the National Gallery is funding the start-up 
posts for six months in the first instance, with the possibility of a further 12 cost of this project, the Director will not be an employee of the Gallery. 


months funding up to 2002. The posts are to improve access to the collections 
through the creation of a new collections management database system. 
The successful candidates will have knowledge and experience of documentation 
systems and good practice. They will have a good knowledge of fine and/or 
decorative art and commitment to making the collections accessible to the public 
through ICT 
if you would like to join our growing team, contact the Human Resources 
and Development Manager for details and application form at Manchester 
City Art Galleries, Room 1025, Town Hall Extension, Manchester, M60 2LA. The job will involve much travelling. The Gallery's library will be available 
Tel: 0161 234 1482 Fax: 0161 236 2880 Minicom: 0161 234 1481. for the Director to use both as an academic resource and a base from which 
Closing date: 25th September, 2000. to work. 
All disabled applicants who meet the shortlisting criteria are guaranteed an 
interview. We welcome applications trom people wishing to job share. 
All Council offices are now smoke free. 


Manchester City Council is an Equal Opportunity Employer and we positively welcome applications from 
women and men, regardiess of their racial, ethnic or national origin, disability, age up to 65, sexuality or 


responsibilities for dependants. 


MANCHESTER 


CITY COUNCIL Designated a1 a museum with an 
outstanding collection | 59 | 


You must have a broad knowledge of European painting as well as 
experience of working on a scholarly catalogue. You should also have had 
some managerial and administrative experience and an understanding 

of the opportunities presented by computers and digital technology. 
Experience of working in a regional museum would be also desirable 
Pragmatism, diplomacy, tenacity and eloquence as well as commitment 
to scholarship will be essential. 


The tee payable tor the vear’s project is subject to review but will be in 
excess of £30,000. 







For an application form and further details (to be returned by 29th September 
2000) please write to, or telephone Miss C.Hall, The National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square, London WC2N SDN, Tel. 020 7747 2812. Please quote 

ref. DIOMP. 






The National Gallery is an Equal Opportunities Employer 





Recruitment 


Farmland Museum and Denny Abbey 


M e MUSEUM OF DOMESTIC DESIGN AND ARCHITECTURE Development Officer 
Director Scale 4/5 © 
/ 


£48,000 5 £52,000 praagi Are you enthusiastic and capable of taking on the marketing of this independent 


museum/English Heritage site as well as organising an events programme’ 
Excellent communication skills, energy and self-motivation are necessary and 
you will need experience of collections management and administrative abilities. 
The post provides an opportunity to gain experience in site management, 


Housed in a brand new purpose built museum building at the Universitys Cat Hill campus, MoDA 
offers full public, academic and scholarly access to one of the finest collections of domestic 
decorative design to be found anywhere in the world, including the famous Silver Studio Collection 
MOoDA is funded to a very large extent by its wide range of innovative commercial activities, 
including design licensing, new product development and a picture library enterprise For further information contact Kate Brown, Farmland Museum, Denny Abbey, 
The new Director will be able to refer to a proven track record in Heritage Sector Ely Road. Waterbeach. Cambridge, CB5 9PQ. Tel. 01223 860988. i 
management and commercial business generation. He/She will also be required to J . . ge. = OZ 
demonstrate a high degree of entrepreneurial skill in the context of the Universitys 
commitment to drive through MoDAs founding vision of leadership, innovation and 
commercial activity in the museum sector 
Continuous development of a dual mission - the widening of public access and the 
enabling of endeavour in academic study and conservation of domestic design and 
architecture - provides the overarching mission, The mission has been underpinned by a Curator 
measured strategy that is broadly based upon dynamic fundraising activities and innovative 
commercial management for their collection of works by Jewish artists from 19th Century to date, 
MoDA already leads the way in a competitive environment. It now needs a Director who will and for contemporary and retrospective exhibitions. 
relish the opportunity to carry forward MODAS business plan to its fullest possible conclusion 
To apply please email, telephone or write requesting an application form 
and further details, quoting ref MOD8M. Email recruit! @mdx.ac.uk 
Telephone 020 8362 6110. Recruitment Office, Middlesex University, Details from Jo Velleman, Director, Ben Uri Society, 
Bounds Green Road, London N11 2NQ. Closing date 22 September 2000. The Manor House, 80 East End Road, Finchley, London N3 2SY 

Š y of 020 8349, fax 020 8346 8489, e-mail benuri@ort.org www.benuri.ort.org 


from women, ethnic minorities and 
represented at this level in the 


Closing date 29 September 2000. 


The only UK registered museum promoting and celebrating the 
work of Jewish artists as part of the Jewish cultural heritage, seeks a 


A degree in art history and/or museums qualification; interest in Jewish history: 
computer skills and curatonal experience are essential 


Closing date for written applications: 25th September 2000 
Reg. charity no. 280389 — promoting and celebrating the work of Jewish artists 








Lancashire County 
Museum Service 


We require well rounded, 
competent communicators for the 
curation and interpretation of our 

extensive collections at the 
Museum of Lancashire. Preston: 


National Museums & Galleries on Merseyside (NMGM) ts responsible for the management of 8 
institutions containing outstanding collections of national importance in the areas of art, history and 
science. 


CURATOR OF REGIONAL HISTORY 
Salary £26,884 


This is an exciting and challenging opportunity for a curator with the flair and enthusiasm to lead a C 
team of curators responsible for the King’s Regiment, Social and Community History, Land Transport urator, 


and Public Health collections 2? 4 Social History — 
Scale 5— S02 
(£15,210 - £22,194) 


In addition to display and interpreting the collections to a wide range of audiences, and developing 
the collections by acquisition, the post carries a special responsibility for the exhibition programme 


‘ of VPR 

at the Museum of Liverpool Life. Ref: A153/PS 
. 

- . - . . N S « ‘ 

The successful candidate will have an appropriate degree; substantial experience of curatorial work, Assistant Curator, 
: aye gafotiesl ay Mies 2 Sab | | 
publication and exhibition organisation; first class communication, team-working and interpersonal Geology ae 
skills; the ability to manage and motive staff and have a strong interest in Liverpool History. ‘ . 
Scale 3/4 

In addition to the basic salary, NMGM offer an excellent range of benefits, including an occupational (£12,192 - £14,823) 
pension scheme, relocation expenses, occupational sick pav scheme, flexible working hours and staff af: VPS 
j F F i s et: ALD 2/P. 
discount 


Persons appointed will form part 
of a dynamic team currently 


ASSISTANT CURATOR OF ~ involved ina number of exciting 
DECORATIVE ART development projects across the 


: . county. A relevant degree and 
Fixed Term Contract until 28 February 2001 


Sy at appropriate experience in the 
n S reacts ag T ve O joe 3 
Salary £10,500 pro rata subject are AIS called fe rt gether 
INVESTOR IN PEOPLE with IT skills and a full driving 
We are looking for an enthusiastic individual to provide support for all Curators in the department licence. For further details and an 


for the documentation, interpretation, storage, loan and display of collections. Duties will also 
involve dealing with enquiries, giving opinions on works of art belonging to the general public 
and showing visitors the collections, 


application form please contact: 


Education and Cultural Services 
Directorate. Personnel Services, 
County Hall, Preston, PR 1 8RJ. 
Tel: 01772 261607 


Closing date: j 
25th September 2000 


This is an ideal opportunity for an individual wishing to develop all-round skills in the curation of 
European decorative art. Excellent interpersonal skills, computer literacy and the ability to work as 
part of a team are all pre-requisites for this position. Interviews for this position will be held on 

6 October 2000. 


For further details and an application form, please send a postcard detailing your name and address, 
clearly stating the position applied tor to NMGM, Human Resources Department, PO Box 33, 
127 Dale Street, Liverpool, L69 3LA 


ue) 


Lancashire 
County .4 
Council 


WA TY 


25 


The closing date for receipt of completed applications is Monday, 25 September 2000 
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NMGM is striving to be an Equal Opportunities Employer. ALLERIES ON MERSEYSIDE 
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THE PRIEST'S HOUSE 


' MUSEUM AND GARDEN 
—————— WIMBORNE MINSTER. DORSET 


DOCUMENTATION ASSISTANT 


Temporary post for 6 months Salary £13,299 p.a. pro rata 


This lively, award winning independent museum wishes to appoint an 
enthusiastic person to catalogue and accession its collection of printed ephemera. 
Ideally, you should possess a recognised postgraduate museum/archive 
qualification and be familiar with documentation procedures. Experience of 


museum work and MODES Plus ts desirable. Computer literacy is essential. You 
must be self-motivated and have good organisational skills, 


For an application form and further details. please contact the Personnel Office. 
East Dorset District Council, Council Offices, Furzehill, Wimborne. Dorset 
BH21 4HN. Telephone (01202) 883822 (24-hour answerphone). 


For an informal discussion please contact the Priest's House Museum and ask for 
Emma Ayling or Dawn Webster on (01202) 882533 


Applications returnable by 19th September 2000. 


This project has been supported by The South West Museum Council. 


MUSEUM OF DOMESTIC DESIGN AND ARCHITECTURE 


Documentation and 
Collections Assistant 


£13,387 - £17,946 


MEO 


MIDDLESEX 
UNIVERSITY 
With the opening of MoDAs new purpose-built museum at Middlesex 
Universitys Cat Hill campus a temporary one year post has arisen working 
35.5 hours per week, Tuesday to Saturday. You will be taking up your post 
at an exciting and challenging time and will play a key role in the 
digitisation of MoDAS extensive collections of material relating to domestic 
furnishings. This would be an ideal first job for someone seeking a career 
in museums. You should: 


® be familiar with collections management databases in a museum context 
® preferably possess a postgraduate Museums Studies qualification 

s have a general interest in the decorative arts 

Maximum starting salary is £15,030 

To apply please email, telephone or write requesting an application form 
and further details, quoting ref MOD7M. Email recruit! @mdx.ac.uk 


Telephone 020 8362 6110. Recruitment Office, Middiesex University, 
Bounds Green Road, London N11 2NQ. Closing date 20 September 2000. 


Middlesex University is working towards of opportunity 
Job share applications will be 


THE HAWORTH... MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Learning and Access Officer 


Haworth Art Gallery, Accrington. Lancashire BB5 2JS 
Scale 5, spinal point 22 - 25, £15,210 - £16,680 (initially pro-rata for 
28 hours per week) 


With Heritage Lottery and local funding of almost £400,000, Haworth 
Art Gallery is shortly to embark upon a major redevelopment 
programme providing physical access, upgraded visitor services and 
enhanced display of our internationally-renowned collecuon of Tiffany 
Favrile Glass. Anew post of Learning and Access Officer has been 
devised as a result of our strong commitment to developing the 
Haworth’s learning and leisure potential at this exciting time in its 
history. 


A graduate with experience in education and visitor services, you will 
make the Haworth, its collections, exhibitions and activities programme 
fully accessible to target audiences, develop our programme of 
workshops and events and forge new working partnerships. You will be 
enthusiastic, creative and well-organised and as keen to see the Haworth 
being fully used as we are. 


For an informal discussion about this post. phone Jennifer Rennie on 
01254 233782. For an application form and information pack phone 
01254 356288 or write to The Personnel Manager, Financial Services. 
Hyndburn Borough Council, Willows Lane, Accrington BB5 ORT. 
quoting vacancy reference 173, Please note that CVs are not acceptable 
and if returned with the application form will be removed betore the 
selection process. The closing date for completed application forms ts 
Monday October Sth. Interviews will be held on Tuesday October 17th. 





PONTYPOOL MUSEUM 
CURATOR 


SCALE: SO1 (29-31) £19,101-£20,364 
REF: 001 


Pontypool Museum is an independent Museum Trust. It is a grade II" 
listed building, set in a Georgian stable block in Pontypool, which is in the 
heart of Torfaen County Borough. The collections cover local history and 
include a history archive. There are permanent displays on the history of 
the Borough together with galleries for temporary exhibitions. We deliver 
an educational service which works with local schools and an outreach 
policy with community groups. 


Working with a small team, your challenge will be to develop new 
exhibitions and facilities, to ensure the collections are managed and 
expanded, as well as making items more widely accessible. You will also 
have experience of networking with other professionals. 


You must: 


* Have relevant professional qualifications and at least 2 years curatorial 
experience 


Have a commitment to interpreting the collections and reaching new 
audiences 


Be able to communicate ideas, listen to those of others and to act upon 
them 


Have good managerial and people skills 


For an application form and further details, please contact 

Mrs Sue Allford on 01495-752036 quoting reference and job title. 
Closing date: 25 September 2000 

Interviews to be held in Pontypool on 13 October 2000 


Torfaen Museum Trust 
Park Buildings. Pontypool, Torfaen NP4 6JH 
South Wales 










Making B&NES a better 
place to five, work and visit 








HERITAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


MUSEUMS EDUCATION 


MANAGER 


£21,585 to £23,259 (Review Pending) 

A post to maximise the lifelong learning potential of the 
Council's museums. 

The service is responsible for the Roman Baths Museum, Museum of 
Costume and Victoria Art Gallery, with collections of local, national and 
international significance. The Roman Baths Museum and Museum of 
Costume collections are Designated 


You will devise programmes of formal and informal learning opportunities and 
train and enable museum staff to deliver them, These activities will focus on 
the Division's collections, monuments and temporary exhibitions, targeting 

a wide range of audiences across museum users and non-users. You will 
prepare teaching materials to support these programmes. In addition to 
on-site Museums Education services, you will organise the service's 
programme of museums outreach activities and community events. 


You will have a teaching qualification, some teaching experience and at least 
three years practical work in Museum Education and outreach work with 

a variety of audiences. You will have hands-on experience of working with 
museum collections. A driving licence is essential 


For an application pack please contact, Personnel Office (Heritage Services) 
on (01225) 396407 or (01225) 396459 (24 hour answer phone) quoting the 
reference number 62-32206. For an informal conversation about this post 
ring Stephen Bird, Head of Heritage Services, on (01225) 477750. Applications 
are to be returned by Monday 18 September 2000 and interviews will be held 
on Friday 29 September 2000. 


BATH & NORTH 
> EAST SOMERSET 


WE ARE COMMITTED TO ACHIEVING 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
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LINC®LNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 













































GAINSBOROUGH OLD HALL 


KEEPER (COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT) 


£13,299 - £18,372 


We are looking for a confident. energetic and forward-thinking professional 
to join a busy and lively team at one of Lincolnshire’s most popular heritage 
attractions, Gainsborough Old Hall ts a late Medieval manor house. It ts 
displayed primarily as a historic house, and has a diverse social history and 
fine art collection. Your role will be to co-ordinate collections care on site, 
including training and supervision of the Heritage Assistant Team. You will 
also develop the full potential of the Old Hall's collection tor the public's 
enjoyment and education. As a member of the County's Collections 
Management Team you will contribute to strategic collections management 
planning and priority setting. Applicants must have a sound. broad 
knowledge of collections cure and be committed to making the collections 
relevant and accessible. You must have good leadership, communication 
and organisational skills and at least two years’ experience of working ina 
museum environment. A recognised qualification in museum work would 
be an advantage. If you require further information please contact Julie 
Allsop on (01427) 612669 tor an informal discussion, Application forms 
are available from and should be returned to Personnel Services, 
Lincolnshire County Council, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln LNI 
IYL. Tel: Lincoln (01522) 552231 (24 hour service). Alternatively for 
hearing impaired applicants, minicom (01522) 552055. Please quote 
EB902. CLOSING DATE 29 SEPTEMBER 2000. 


LINCOLNSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


—— Go 


MARCHESTER 
+ MUSEUM + Lecturer Grade A 
£18,731 - £23,256 


The Manchester Museum is one of the UK's leading regional Museums, known 


KEEPER OF ZOOLOGY 
Ref: 678/00 


internationally for the importance of its collections, interpretation and 
research. All the collections are ‘Designated’ for their outstanding significance, 
and comprise six million items. This status has resulted in major advances in 
ICT-based documentation funded by Government. A £19 million Lottery 
funded project, currently in its second phase, is greatly improving access and 
facilities for the public, for research and for collections storage 

We are secking a Zoologist of high academic calibre, energy and initiative for 
the post of Keeper of Zoology. You will be responsible for curating the zoology 
collections, which comprise about half a million specimens of vertebrates and 
invertebrates. These include a large number of type, figured and cited 
specimens, particularly in Mollusca, Foraminifera, Bryozoa, Arachnida and 
Aves. (There is a separate Keeper responsible for the large Entomology 
collection). You will bring to the Museum highly developed research skills, 
knowledge of taxonomy and a sound understanding of curatorial practice. You 
will be innovative in devising and carrying though collaborative research 
projects which will connect the Museum's purpose with issues of current 
scientific interest, and attract research grants. You will be an enthusiastic 
communicator, with the skills to share your knowledge with the public in a 
range of media, inc luding lectures and display. You will be encouraged to play an 
active part in the teaching role of the University 

For an application pack please send an SAE (first class) quoting the 
job reference number to Services Manager, The Manchester 
Museum, The University of Manchester, Oxford Road, Manchester 
M13 9PL. CVs are not accepted without a completed application form. 


Closing date: 4 October 2000. Interviews will be held on 24 October 
2000. Please quote reference number. 


As an Equal Opportunities Emplover, the University welcomes applications from suitably qualified a Me, 


people from all sections of the community regardless of race, teligion, gender or disability 














— THE BAYLE MUSEUM, BRIDLINGTON 
CURATOR 


Fixed Term Contract 18 months-2 years 
The Bayle Museum is an independent museum situated ina 14th century Priors 
Gatehouse 
The wide ranging collection built up over 70 years includes costumes. 
archaeology, childhood memorabilia. domestic. military. agriculture and 
photographs, Plus some particular tems of spectal historical interest, 


it is intended that the Museum pursue Registered status during 
the period of the contract 


This is a tremendous opportunity for an individual with initiative and drive to 
make a personal mark on an established museum and in doing so guin broad 
experience in all aspects of museum work 


Phe successful candidate will be required to: 


Have protessional skills in museum collection management including 
materal selection, organization and conservation 
Be involved in the strategic development of this important local museum 
Work closely with the appointed designer in re-organization and rev ised 
presentation of displays completely upgrading the interpretation of the 
collection 
Broaden public access to the collections, particularly by promoting the use of 
the Museum to schools and other groups 
Review the Museum's collection care arrangements. including the 
commissioning of an off-site store 

Prospective candidates will have a recognised postgraduate 
degree in museum studies and should ideally be an Associate Member 

of the MLA. 


For full information and application form please apply to: 
Mrs S.E. Bell. Administrator. The Lords Feotfees. Manor House. 
64 High Street. Bridlington, YOL6 4PZ 


Closing date 25th September 





Documentation Officer 
Salary up to £18,130 pa 


The Horniman Museum & Gardens is a registered charity funded by the 
Department for Culture, Media and Sport. Its collections illustrate the 
world we live in — its visual cultures, music and the natural environment. 
The Horniman is committed to the completion of a computerized 
inventory of its collections and to the implementation of a collections 
management system (Multi MIMSY) across the Museum. 


This post offers an excellent opportunity for a graduate with a minimum 
of two years’ experience in museum documentation to assist with the 
management of Multi MIMSY and inventory projects. The post has 
responsibility for managing the information capture of new acquisitions 
and for object record photography. The ideal candidate will have a good 
working knowledge of acquisition procedures and documentation 
standards; experience of working directly with objects — preferably from 
a relevant collection and experience of using a collections management 
system. Photography skills and a working knowledge of Multi MIMSY 
would be advantageous. 


If you would like to apply then please write for a Job Description and 
Application Form, enclosing an A4 SAE, to the Personnel Unit, 
Horniman Museum, 100 London Road, Forest Hill, London SE23 3PQ. 
The closing date for completed applications is Wednesday, 27 
September 2000. The Museum has a no smoking policy. 


Registered Charity No. 802725 


The Horniman Museum operates an Equal Opportunities Policy 
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When asked as part of a readership survey 


42% said they shared their copy of 
Museums Journal, some with over ten people! 


To find out more about receiving your own copy 
on subscription contact Steve Crick on 


0207 250 1837 


Department of Early London History & Collections 
Assistant Curator 


The Department of Early London History & Collections has primary 
responsibility for the Museum's collections from prehistory to c AD 1700. A 
vacancy exists for an Assistant Curator to assist in all aspects of the 
Department's contribution to the programmes of public services, exhibitions. 
publications and collections management. Applicants must have formal 
qualifications in archaeology or a related subject and knowledge of the 
matenal culture of a penod falling within the Department's remit. Knowledge 
of the early history of London and its region would be an advantage 


Previous museum experience and/or a museum studies qualification is 
essential, as are excellent IT skills and experience of working with a 
collection database. Commitment, ability to work with others and a 
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willingness to undertake a variety of tasks including routine and repetitive 
work will be equally necessary. Salary commences at £17,001 pa inc 


Further details and application forms available from the Personnel 
Department, Museum of London, London Wall, London EC2Y SHN. Tel: 020 


7814 5793 (24 hour ansaphone) or email celford@museumoflondon.org.uk 
Closing date for returned applications: 18/09/2000. 














Museum Director 
£35. 000-£40,000 


THE BOWES MUSEUM, County Durham. is one of Britain's 


great Museums, housing an inter nationally acclaimed collection of 






European fine and decorative art and antiquities 


The Museum is entering an exciting new era with an 


independent Board of Trustees and a new management structure. 





Applications are invited from suitably qualified and experienced 





candidates for the new post of Director. who will provide 





inspired artistic and management leadership. — 
Aam ii \ 
BOWES MUSEUM 


Application packs are available on request from 





The Director will be the 





chief executive of the 





Museum, responsible to the 


Board of Trustees 





The Bowes Museurn 


lelephone: 01833 690606 Fax: 01833 637163 





E-mail: bowesmuseum@durham.gov.uk 





Closing date for applications is Friday. 29th September 2000 
The Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, County Durham, DL12 8NP 















EDUCATION & LIBRARIES 


Museums Manager & Assistant 
Head of Cultural Development 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT UNIT, MAIDSTONE, KENT — 
Grade: H 
£26,890 - £32,580 per annum — 37 hours per week 


Kent County Council is the largest local authority in England and wishes 
to attract a senior and high calibre museum professional to continue the 
development of its direct and advisory services. We require an individual 
with strong visionary and business planning skills to direct and develop 


a number of key strategic and county-wide initiatives 


You will be required to network with a host of different partners in both 

the public and private sectors and act as an advocate at county and regional 
evel, You will be able to demonstrate clear evidence ol project managemen! 
networking initiatives and success tn attracting significant external funding 
Excellent leadership and communication skills are essential in order to 
deliver the strategic priorities for the county. You should have an AMA or 
equivalent post graduate qualification with ten years’ experience (at least five 
veurs at a senior level). The job will include extensive travelling throughout 
the region and to Europe. Previous applicants need not apply 

lob description and application form. returnable by 30 September 2000 
available from Education & Libraries Personnel, First Floor, Invicta House, 
County Hall, Maidstone, Kent MEI4 IXX 


Fel: 01622 221765 (24 hour answerphone) 





Please quote reference PP414 —— 
Kent — on 
County % g 
Council WORKING TOGETHER INVESTOR 

TOWARDS EQUALITY IN PEOPLE 
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Moves 


» Lewis Biggs, director of 
Tate Liverpool for the past 
ten years, will take on the 
director's role at the 
Liverpool Biennial of 
contemporary art. Biggs 
takes up his post in 
November to prepare for 
the next biennial in 
September 2002, 

» The Arts Council of 
Northern Ireland has 
announced the 
appointment of a new 
chief executive, Roisin 
McDonough, who will join 
in October. She succeeds 
Brian Ferran who is to 
retire. 

» The Department for 
Culture, Media and Sport 
has appointed David 
Barrie, director of the 
National Art Collections 
Fund to the board of 
Resource: the council for 
museums, archives and 
libraries. He is the 16th 
member of the board and 
will serve a four-year 
term. 

» Resource has two new 
advisers. Nick Poole is ICT 
adviser and Oliver Gillman, 
the Gates Fund adviser. 

» Frances Dunkels is now 
director of publications 
and marketing at the 
Royal Collection, 
Buckingham Palace. She 
was previously head of 
corporate 
communications at the 
British Museum. 

» Gareth Binns has moved 
to NESTA, the National 
Endowment for Science, 
Technology and the Arts, 
as education director. He 
was head of education and 
interpretation at the 
National Trust. 

» Robin Hanley has been 
appointed area museum 
officer for King's Lynn and 
West Norfolk within 
Norfolk Museums Service. 
He was previously curator 
of the Wisbech and 
Fenland Museum. 
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The guiding lights 


Think you know enough to be a guide to local history in your area? Felicity Heywood finds that if you want 
to be a Blue Badge guide you have to know how to walk the walk as well as talk the talk 


The trainer 


os Hutchinson's first career was as a midwife. She has 
Re qualified as a Blue Badge guide in Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, London and most recently Cambridge. The 
badge is recognised in the tourism industry as the ultimate 
achievement in guiding. Blue Badge guides are seen as highly 
trained professionals. As well as being employed as a guide, 
Hutchinson trains students in the south east and Sussex. She 


says most guides are self-employed and negotiate a day rate for 


work done. She always advises candidates to continue in their 
first careers until they have nurtured a big enough network. 
Blue Badge guide courses attract people of all ages from all 
walks of life — often they are looking for a second career 
Training is typically two days or two evenings a week. Much 
work is centred around museums and galleries. Particular 
positional techniques are taught for museum guides. The guide 
must face the group at all times locating both the objects and 
the eye of the visitor. This, says Hutchinson, requires a 45- 
degree turn on to the display case. Interested applicants go 
through the regional tourist board of the area they are 
interested in working. ‘It is important that the guides have a 
love of the area where they will work,’ says Hutchinson. They 
then sit a general knowledge test and an interview. The length 
of training varies. For London it can be up to two years 
depending on the knowledge of the area you bring. The 


The student 


f you enlist the services of this 
| particular British Gas man it 
won't be to check your boiler 
He will be able to show you the 
museums and historical 
highlights from Northumbria to 
Cumbria, and instead of 
bleeding your radiators he will 
walk your feet off. Tom Keating, 52, (above) has turned his life 
around by training as a Blue Badge guide in Cumbria. He took 
early retirement after a 33-year career with British Gas last year. 
Originally from Newcastle, he now runs his own guiding 
business in Wickham, near Gateshead, where he lives with his 
wife and three sons. 

‘| have always been interested in history and my local area. 
We are a very active family and when the boys were young we 
would take them to historical sites around the area. We are very 
fortunate to have Durham Cathedral and Castle and Hadrian's 
Wall, two of the 15 world heritage sites on our patch. At work | 
got a bit of a reputation and was given the job of showing 
clients the area. | thought | knew the region well until | went to 
do the Blue Badge guide course 

| was already on an NVQ Level Ill course in travel and 
interpretation for tourism in Northumbria when my tutor 
brought the course to my attention. | contacted Cumbria Tourist 
Board and got the information. My timing was excellent. The 








The knowledge — Ros Hutchinson (right) with colleague 
Iris Barry at the training for trainers World Federation 


regions generally run shorter courses, for example five months 
for Cumbria. The London course costs in excess of £2,000. The 
Cumbria course for last year was £1,200. There is also much 
literature to buy. 

Hutchinson works across museums but has a number of 
regular clients such as the British Museum where she offers 
highlight tours once a week. ‘Guiding is a very competitive 
business, it’s like going on stage. We are the live theatre of the 
tourism industry. We are writing our own scripts as we go 
along,’ explains Hutchinson. All this requires an open 
personality and sensitivity, she says 


Cumbrian course runs every five years and the next one was 
starting that October. The course ran for two terms and was very 
intense but rewarding.We followed a national and a regional 
syllabus. It covered every subject you could think of, from 
geology and geography, to religion and the arts. Most of the 
course was practical. We had to perfect our guiding skills and 
learn how to conduct coach and walking tours, and site and 
church guiding. | do a lot of tours along Hadrian's Wall and there 
are sọ many museums to take in on the way. 

We also had to plan coach tour routes and demonstrate our 
knowledge to tutors in a 20-minute tour. We were taught how to 
pick up on the “top visual priorities” so as to bring the area alive. 
And there were detailed reconnoitres of an area which involved 
spending a couple of days scanning the area and then writing a 
report on it. There was a course director, three tutors and visiting 
lecturers including local history experts. Lectures took place two 
days a week on business and marketing skills. 

While | was on the course | thought ahead and started making 
contacts that would help afterwards. Most of my work has come 
from networking and advertising. | have found a niche market in 
business hospitality. l'm lucky because | have knowledge of both 
Northumbria and Cumbria, and because there is no Blue Badge 
course in Northumbria | am able to get a lot of work. At the 
moment | and the other graduates from the course are guiding 
groups on the John Ruskin collection at Abbot Hall Art Gallery in 
Kendal. | manage to secure work four days a week in season. | 
have loved every minute of the course and maybe if | build up 
the business, | can pass it on to my sons. 
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The stone scholar 


Traditional craft skills are becoming more scarce. The Queen Elizabeth Scholarship Trust 


aims to help to preserve some of them, writes Felicity Heywood 


tone carving, is a disappearing skill. The art of 

cutting pieces precisely to the shape and quali- 

ty of a stone to be replaced in a restoration has 
international importance, but there are fewer and few- 
er craftspeople with the expertise 

This year the Queen Elizabeth Scholarship Trust (QEST) 
will allow a stone conservator to improve his skills. The 
scholarships are designed to advance education in mod- 
ern and traditional crafts and trades in the United 
Kingdom. This year nine were awarded and 35-year-old 
Richard Ball received £9,800 to study at Weymouth 
College, Dorset, for two years. Ball, who is based in 
Liverpool, says: ‘I have been toying with the idea of learn- 
ing stone carving for many years.’ He made a passing re- 
mark to a sculptor who introduced him to QEST and the 
rest is history. He will start studying this month 

Ball became a stone conservator in 1992 after com- 
pleting a one-year postgraduate diploma in architec- 
tural stone conservation at Weymouth College. Since 
then he has put his techniques into practise. Conserving 
sculptures, buildings, monuments, decorative mason- 
ry, mosaics and ceramics. He says a conservator has to 
be adaptable to whatever problems come up on the 
job. He was assigned to conserve an extension at Ben 
Alder near Dalwhinnie in Scotland, a Victorian hunting 
lodge. A straightforward job he thought. But it ended 
up being a new-build and Ball found himself not only 
liaising with joiners but having to oversee the fitting of 
a staircase. The key is not to be fazed, he says, if you 
can do that then it’s fun. ‘You have to have a practical 
side, know about science because you're dealing with 
chemicals constantly, have common sense and be good 
at assessing weight.’ 

Although self-employed from the start, Ball says he 
was a little naive and counted on one organisation to 
give him work. Fresh from college, with a new skill, it 
is always comforting to know there is a regular flow of 
work, The National Trust's Cliveden conservation work- 
shop in Maidenhead was supplying him with a lot of 


iobs. But he felt many were ‘run-of-the-mill’ — a lot of 
church and cathedral conservation — building work 
which is not very labour intensive. Ball blames his lack 
of experimentation outside of Cliveden on an igno- 
rance of the right channels 

Although six years on he is still with Cliveden, which 
accounts for 75 per cent of his work, he is now able to 
‘cherrypick some of the better jobs’. He is employed by 
people he should have been working with years ago if 
only he knew they existed. But there are few net- 
working forums for stone conservators, he says. Most 
stone conservators join the United Kingdom Institute 
for Conservation (UKIC) which caters well for museum- 
based professionals, although it does have stone sec- 
tion meetings. For site-based workers the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings is also helpful. “You 
have to build up your own networks,’ he says. This is 
what he has done and work finds him 

He explains that he is able to provide specialist treat- 
ments to decayed or damaged masonry often caused 
by salt infestation or overcleaning. But his ability to 
carve stone to replace damage is limited. He says there 
ure only four top carvers in the country who can be re- 
lied on to provide such an intricate skill. ‘There are 
some beautiful, historical monuments and statues 
where people are putting a lot of trust in masons who 
say they have the skill to repair the damage,’ he says 
‘It is very artistic, you have to have an eye for it. If you 
can draw you can carve,’ he adds 

Ball's short-term plans after the course are to pro- 
duce stone carving and sculptural projects as well as let- 
tering and monumental work. But he says, most of 
the attention required is in the north west region where 
there are few people with conservation skills. His 
longer-term plans are to build up an infrastructure in 
the area to enable a workshop for conservation and 
carving where he would train others in the area. This 
was his project proposal to QEST who award scholar- 
ships for ‘well thought-out projects which will con- 
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Saving skills — Richard Ball (left) with Michael 
Skinner, bespoke tailor 


tribute to the poo! of talent in the UK and reflect the ex- 


cellence of British craftsmanship 


» The deadline for applications for the next round of 
QEST is 19 January 2001. For further information 
call the Royal Warrant Holders Association. Tel: 020 
7828 2268. Website: www.gest.org.uk 

Contacts 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 

Tel: 020 7377 1644 

UKIC Tel: 020 7721 8721 

Weymouth College Tel: 01305 761100 


G is for Group for Education in Museums 


The Group for Education in Museums celebrated its 
50th anniversary last year. It is a voluntary national 
organisation which works to promote and develop 
museums, galleries and related institutions. 

» Who joins? 

750 members, mostly from museums and galleries 
but also from schools, universities. A growing 
number of museum education freelances 

» How much is it? 

Annually, £30 UK individuals, 

£35 non-UK individuals, £60 UK institutions 

£65 non-UK institutions, £15 concessions 


» What do you get? 

GEM Newsletter four times a year 

JEM Uournal of Education in Museums), annually. 
Academic, in-depth analysis, case studies, research 
and practice. Workshops and training days ona 
national and local level. There is an extra charge for 
these. Research and travel bursaries worth £1,000- 
2,000. 

» Conference? 

Yes, yearly. Conference 2001 — 18-21 September 
at the British Museum, London 

» What they say? 
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David Anderson, director of Learning and Visitor 
Services at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. Has been a member for 20 years. ‘When | 
moved into the sector it was a culture shock. | wasa 
solo museum educator in Bracknell. GEM provided 
me with the essential contacts and information | 
couldn't have got on my own. Now with a national 
museum, | realise how much we can learn from the 
regionals. The two-way process is useful.’ 

Contact: Membership Secretary, Frank Gent. 

Tel: 01392 265361. Fax: 01392 421252. Email: 


membership@gem.org.uk 
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‘Diary 


on bondage masks, pretzels 


Weird, weirder, 
weirdest 


N quick flick through the index of the Museums Association's Yearbook is enough to 










and rotting fish 


confirm that people really will set up and run museums on the strangest themes. But good 
old English eccentricity is still not enough to compete with the out-and-out bizarre that is 
on offer in the rest of the world. Here are just a few that have tickled our fancy of late 


There's something rotten in the 
state of Sweden 


Sweden is a worldbeater when it comes to minimal, low-cost furniture 


Man of the month 


Diary was disturbed (if not actually 

quite frightened) to discover the 
existence of a Museum of Menstruation. 
It wasn't the subject matter that put us 





What do you mean? 
I'm tn a bad mood! 





off (though how much do you need to 
know?) but the motivation of curator 
Harry Finley. The museum, housed in 
Harry's home in Washington DC, is 
closed while he finds a bigger space 
but the contents are on display at 
Harry's extensive website (safer 
than a visit to his basement we feel). 
Among the FAQs on the website 
are: ‘Aren't you la ittle strange?’ (Do 
they really need to ask?) Harry reassures 
his website visitors writing: ‘Visitors to the 
museum have told me that even if a 
woman were running MUM, people 
would consider MUM (and her) strange. 
Other visitors, from PhDs doing 
contraceptive research to psychoanalysts, 
have said that anyone studying something 
“down there” is regarded with suspicion 
You can't win.’ Indeed you can't. And 
he adds that although he's met lots 
of interesting people, his museum 
hasn't improved his love life at all, 
Funny that. 


The bunker mentality 


‘So where have all our tourists gone? Not 
rip-off Scotland!’ proclaimed the 
Glasgow-based Daily Record last month 
with something that frankly smacked of 
fatalistic glee. ‘Edinburgh Castle — down 
10,000! The Botanic Gardens — down 
20,000! Kelvingrove — down 80,000!’ it 
declared. The Scottish Executive, it said, 
was promising to raise standards and 
invest in marketing to attract the 
international visitors back. And the new 
national cultural strategy is full of 
promises on cultural tourism. 

Funny how quickly things change. 
When Henry McLeish, minister for 
tourism, came back from the recent 
round of tournaments at Carnoustie, 
Nairn and St Andrews, he told the world 
he knew what would bring the tourists 
back — and that was golf, not galleries. 
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Staff training 


Mark Suggitt, director of the Museum of St 
Albans, certainly knows a thing or two 
about keeping his staff in line. The 
museum's current exhibition, Masks: 
Mystery, Masquerade and Mischief, has 
been put together with the help of David 
Broom, the assistant keeper of social 
history, who had to go great lengths to 
keep the boss happy. The quest led him 
London's East End to purchase a pair of 
bondage masks. ‘The boss was quite keen 
to have something like these in the 
exhibition,’ he confessed to the local paper. 
‘But it was muggins here who had to go and 
buy them.’ 

Under interrogation, Suggitt tells a 
different story. ‘All| own up to is suggesting 
to the team that we should consider 
modern western capitalism's use of masks,’ 
he declares. ‘Purely as a corrective to the 
exoticising of “other” cultures!’ 


as the success of Ikea proves. Now the giant superstore has started 
promoting other aspects of Swedish culture, not least its cuisine — including 
the dinky pickled herring you can buy in all Ikeas caffs 
But wisely they fought shy of surstromming, the pungent (many might 
say foul) smelling fermented herring beloved back at home. No such 
nancy sensibilities at Ornskolsvik, in Northern Sweden, which seems 
convinced the tourists will flock to the world’s first museum of rotting fish, 
where you can watch the salting of the fish and the subsequent 
‘fermenting’. Retailers think otherwise. Sweden (population 8 million) gets 
through 784,000 cans a year. The rest of the world (population 6 billion) 
f manages 16,000, almost all to expats 


” Deli delight 


We've had the potato museum (Denmark) but 
Diary was delighted to discover the existence of 
the Pretzel Museum in Philadelphia. 

The museum tells the story of the pretzel 
and includes some very interesting and 
little known facts about the breadstick with a 
twist. Did you know for instance that Pretzels 

without salt are called baldies? Or that Helen 

Hoff is the fastest pretzel twister in the world — 

57 in one minute? 










Essential oil 


167m euros are committed to all types of culture through 
the European Union Culture 2000 programme over the 
next five years. A princely sum in anyone's book, until 
that is, you compare it with the 2,093m euro EU subsidy 
to the olive oil industry last year. 
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news 
in brief 


@ A series of talks entitled 
Encouraging Greater 
Cultural Diversity in the UK 
Arts and Heritage 
Industries are scheduled 
for Black History Month. 
The series starts on 10 
October. The talks are 
organised by Merrick Hart, 
Public and Commercial 
Services Union branch 
secretary for English 
Heritage, and are 
supported by the 
Museums Association and 
the Heritage Lottery Fund. 
Speakers include the 
Museum of London's 
Hedley Swain and the 
HLF's Helen Jackson. For 
further information contact 
Merrick Hart at English 
Heritage on 020 7973 
3536 or by email: 
merrick@purehart. 
easynet.co.uk 

@ Nottingham City 
Museums and Galleries 
has produced a series of 
access guides for disabled 
visitors. The guides 
provide information on 
facilities and services, 
including numbers and 
position of steps in each of 
the seven sites within the 
museum service. The 
guides were produced in 
partnership with access 
advisory consultants the 
Drawbridge Group and are 
available in large-print 
and tape formats 

@ The Museums and 
Galleries Month 2000 
evaluation report shows 
that 75 per cent of the 
1,400 museums and 
galleries that participated 
reached new audiences, 
increasing visitor figures by 
an average of 6 per cent in 
May. The report, entitled 
The Past Inspires the 
Future, concludes that 
most participants attribute 
their rises in visitor 
numbers to MGM 2000 
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Spectre of VAT 





over Quids In policy 


he future of the government's Quids In policy is looking 
increasingly uncertain as the attitude of English national 
museum trustees hardens over reclamation of VAT. 

At the moment, museums that charge are treated as viable 
businesses by the Inland Revenue, in spite of also receiving public 
subsidy. This allows museums to reclaim substantial sums from 
the Inland Revenue every year, while museums with capital pro- 
grammes expect to reclaim even larger amounts. The Natural History 
Museum (NHM), for example, reclaims £1m annually and has bud- 
geted on receiving £12m of the £80m it needs for the Darwin 
Centre project in VAT. The Inland Revenue has agreed that mu- 
seums charging £1 will still be eligible to reclaim VAT. But that posi- 
tion is only agreed until 2002, when there will be a major tax review 

Neil Chalmers, director of the NHM, said that his trustees were 
extremely concerned about the possible outcome of the review 
‘Even if the Inland Revenue agrees that the £1 admission charge is 
sufficient to make the museum a business, we are concerned it 
might decide that — as a large percentage of our visitors [children 
and senior citizens] are free — we can only claim back a percent- 
age of our VAT and not the full amount.’ Any diminution in the 
amount of VAT claimable against the Darwin Centre would ‘cripple 
the project’, he added. Negotiations are also ongoing on the 
level of compensation that will be given to replace ticket income, and 
whether it will increase with inflation and if visitor numbers go up 

Since Chalmers became head of the NHM in 1988, income from 
admissions, scientific research, corporate entertaining, retail 
catering and touring exhibitions has increased from 5 per cent to 
40 per cent of turnover. ‘Quids In increases our reliance on gov- 
ernment funding, making us more dependent,’ Chalmers said 
‘Our policy over the past 12 years has been to make ourselves 
more able to cope with changes in governments and govern- 
ment funding by becoming less dependent.’ 

The trustees at the Imperial War Museum, National Maritime 
Museum and Science Museum are believed to share similar 
concerns, although no final decisions have been taken — trustees 
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he first ever museum wapsite has 
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A taxing problem: the National History Museum in London 


could, if they so decided, refuse to take up the initiative. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum is believed to be keen in principle to return to 
free admission, but is unhappy about the uncertainty around VAT 
A spokesman for the department for Culture, Media and Sport 
dismissed as ‘brinkmanship' suggestions that Quids In might not 
be accepted by trustees. ‘We fully expect a 100 per cent take-up,’ 
he said. He also confirmed that a number of centrally-funded 
museums not on the original Quids In list — including the Museum 
of London, the Royal Armouries, Leeds, the Tate St Ives and the 
National Coal Mining Museum, Wakefield, are all eligible for the 
scheme if their trustees agree. The Museum of Science and Industry 
in Manchester has already decided to go ahead with the scheme 
Its director, Patrick Greene, said: ‘We've taken the decision because 
free entry for children is proving a great success. Numbers are up 
by 20 per cent on last year. We are cautiously satisfied about VAT. ' 
Jane Morris 
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hangs 


been launched by the volunteer-run 
London Canal Museum. The new mar- 
keting initiative enables mobile-phone 
users to receive and display pages from 
the internet while they are on the go 
The wapsite was developed by Martin 
Sach, the museum's secretary and web- 
master. It offers users what it calls a ‘wap- 
walk’ — the mobile phone becomes the 
walker’s guide along the canal which 
leads to the museum. Brief historical in- 
formation is given at 16 points from 
Camden Lock to King’s Cross. The site 
runs off a web server sponsored by the 


UK Waterways Network — so the only 
cost has been Sach’'s time. But users will 
need to dial the site several times to re- 
ceive all the information 

Sach said: ‘This is a way of cementing 
our name in the minds of people and com- 
peting with other attractions in London.’ 

The site also includes the museum's 
opening hours and directions. Additional 
wapwalks and canal facts are planned for 
the future. 


@ London Canal Museum wapsite 
www. Canalmuseum.org.uk/wap/ 
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Do-wap: museums info on your mobile 
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Crisis deepens for Scotland's 
failing industrial museums 


wo more of Scotland's industrial 
museums are under threat of 
the 
months. The Museum of Lead Mining 
at Wanlockhead in Lanarkshire and the 
Doon Valley Heritage Centre, Dunaskin, 


closure within next six 


Ayrshire, are struggling to keep afloat 
with serious debts. As previously re- 
ported in the Journal, the Scottish 
Maritime Museum and Scottish Mining 
Museum are also fighting for survival 
The Museum of Lead Mining sits in a 
small village 1,500 feet up in the 
Lowther Hills. Founded in 1756 by the 
Quakers, it has the second-oldest pub- 
lic subscription library in Europe. It also 
has a publicly accessible lead mine, cot- 
tages and a gold-panning centre. The 
museum is run by a charitable trust and 
receives £25,000 of its £125,000-a- 
year budget from Dumfries and 
Galloway council. The rest comes from 
ticket sales, a shop and a café 
According to Gerard Godfrey, the 
curator, visitors have fallen from a 1996 
high of 19,000 to around 12,000 
Projections were made on a figure of 
13,000, but Godfrey says that efficien- 
cy savings and developing revenue from 
merchandising and the photography 
collection will just about fill the gap 
The museum had an accumulated 
deficit of £35,000 by April this year. ‘At 
the beginning of the year | had to put a 
substantial sum of my own money into 
the museum's account,’ Godfrey said 


‘By the end of March we didn't have the 
money to pay wages and only got by on 
the goodwill of the staff and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. Fortunately the coun- 
cil is very Supportive and agreed to give 
us a one-off payment of £10,000 this 
year which kept us afloat.’ But the over- 
draft may once again be close to the 
limit by the end of October, when the 
museum closes for the winter. ‘There is 
a very real danger of permanent clo- 
sure, Godfrey said. ‘We've looked at 
the Scottish National Cultural Strategy 
but there's not a great deal in it that 
could quickly 
Reviewing the situation is a bit like re- 


help us enough 
arranging the deckchairs on the Titanic.’ 

Meanwhile, at the Doon Valley 
Heritage Centre in Dunaskin, Bob 
MacSporran is pinning his hopes on a 
plan to introduce working steam engines 
to the site. The centre is in a dire position, 
with a projected deficit of more than 
£55,000 by March 2001 — which would 
make it insolvent. MacSporran has had 
to make three of the nine staff redundant 
and has sold off a cottage decorated as 
it would have been for an iron-ore work- 
er in the 1960s. ‘We only got £17,500 
for it,” MacSporran said. ‘East Ayrshire 
Council has been very good — it will ad- 
vance us up to £65,000 of next year's 
£80,000 grant. But that means we've 
got to make it to April and after that we 
will need to find other revenue streams. ' 


MacSporran's biggest hope is for a 





The pits: the Museum of Lead Mining, Wanlockhead, Lanarkshire is under threat | 


partnership with the Ayrshire Railway 
Preservation Group. For the past 14 
years, the ARPG has been trying to get 
permission from the railway inspec- 
torate to run conserved steam engines 
on the site. Pressure from MacSporran 
has finally resulted in acceptance of the 
‘I'm really delighted. The ARPG 


can see salvation too. Membership has 


pian 


been declining because although the 
trains are ready to go, they haven't been 
able to run them,’ he said 

The two sites are part of a group, 
headed by Jane Ryder, the director of 
the Scottish Museums Council, that is 


lobbying Rhona Brankin, the Scottish 
culture minister, for extra money. But 
tew in the group are optimistic, despite 
ot the Scottish M 
Museum in securing £90,000 this year 


the success ning 


The fact that the mining museum is sit- 
ed in Brankin’s own constituency has 
not gone unnoticed. ‘We've asked to be 
considered too,’ said MacSporran. ‘But 
so tar we've only had a letter saying the 
Scottish Mining Museum was a special 
case. I've written back and asked on 
what criteria the executive made the 
decision, but no one has yet replied.’ 


Jane Morris 


Beamish boss suspended pending investigation 


pee Lewis, the director of the Beamish Open Air 
Museum for the past 13 years, has been 
suspended by Sunderland City Council pending an 
investigation into alleged misconduct. 

The first rumblings of trouble came at the 
beginning of September, when Sunderland City 
Council issued a statement saying: ‘Following 
allegations received about the conduct of the 
museum's director, Peter Lewis, an investigation is 
underway. The investigation will be full and thor- 
ough and will be completed as speedily as possible.’ 
Sunderland is one of a consortium of north-eastern 
councils that funds Beamish; the council acts as the 


museum's local authority treasurer (Durham County 
Council gives administrative support). 

Lewis rapidly responded with a statement of his 
own, saying: ‘Next to my family my greatest 
passion is for Beamish... | trust the investigation 
will be speedy and that | will soon be able to return 
to Beamish. | have no intention of engaging in 
public debate about the nature or the purpose of the 
allegations.’ Lewis was until recently one of the 
Museums Association's councillors with special 
responsible for publications, including Museums 
Journal. No one will comment on the nature of the 
allegations. 
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The Northern Echo was not, however, above 
speculation and said that the initial complaint was 
connected to the Friends. The president of the 
Friends is the founder and former director of the 
museum, Frank Atkinson — at one time a Museums 
and Galleries Commissioner. There have been 
rumours over many years that the relationship 
between the two men has been tense. The Friends 
promptly issued a statement denying that the 
organisation, or anyone connected to it, had any- 
thing to do with the suspension. 

Sunderland City Council is currently carrying out 
the investigation. 
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Plans for Welsh version 
of Resource set in motion 





news in 
brief 


» A website which offers 
employers information 
about employing 
lan Watkin, the new Welsh repre- The CMW will actively participate in the disabled people in the 
sentative on the board of Resource consultation process, which it is hoped will tourism industry was 
the Council for Museums, Libraries help determine the remit of Resource in launched last month. 
and Archives, has predicted the creation of Wales. Issues under consideration include: The site, at www. 
a Welsh version of the national body @ The extent to which Resource retains a employtourism. com, 
Last month Tom Middlehurst, the Welsh UK-wide remit across each of the mu- was developed by 
Secretary for Education and Training, an- seums, libraries and archives domains Coventry University's 
nounced the appointment of Hywel @ The mechanisms for ensuring effective Centre for Research and 
Roberts to spearhead research on ‘possible working between the National Assembly, Policy in Disability in 
options for future structures in Wales’ Resource and the museums, libraries and partnership with the 
Roberts works at the department of infor- archive providers at policy and operational National Trust, Surrey 
mation and library studies at the University levels Oaklands NHS Trust 
of Wales, Aberystwyth @ The need to ensure that the differential (Access Tourism), the 
Watkin, chief leisure, libraries and cul- in access to funding which has developed Tourism for All 
ture officer for Wrexham County Borough between English and Welsh museums in Consortium and the 
Council, believes a Welsh version of the last 18 months is corrected West Midlands 
Resource could accomplish more for Wales @ The desirability of and the need for any Employers’ Network on 
than the UK-wide body. A Welsh Resource reorganisation and how this would be syn- Disability. 
could combine efforts from different sec- chronised with any changes set out in the D The English Tourism 
tors within the arts and culture communi- forthcoming Arts and Culture Review, Council has announced 
ties in Wales, Watkins said. He added that particularly the setting up of the cultural the finalists of the 
it would be able to present a stronger, more consortium — Creu Cymru England for Excellence 
decided voice to the National Assembly Alan Watkin: Welsh Resource is on the @ The need to improve the range and qual- Awards 2000 in the 
The idea of Welsh Resource has been cards, he says ity of support services available to museums Visitor Attraction of the 
met by cautious optimism from represen- so that the executive function no longer Year category. They are 
tatives of the museum sector. Kevin ums, libraries and archives domains work- carried out by Resource can be located in Opie’s Museum of 
Mason, president of the Welsh Federation ing together within Wales offered excellent Wales. In this way the existing dependen- Memories at the Wigan 
of Museums, said that he would want ‘to opportunities. However, she also voiced cy on agencies based in England can be Pier Experience; Manor 


be convinced that the cost of the 
additional level of bureaucracy involved 


concerns about the impact the new agency 
could have on the 80 independent and 


reduced where practicable 
Watkin is also concerned about the rela- 


House Museum, Bury St 
Edmonds; the Nationa! 


in establishing a Welsh Resource could be local authority museums in Wales ti6nship between the National Assembly Museum of 

justified,’ Establishing a Welsh Resource will be of Wales and Resource. But he remains up- Photography, Film and 
Jane Peirson Jones, director of the costly, and Jones has said thatshe wantsto beat about the opportunity that Resource Television, Bradford; 

Council of Museums in Wales, believesthe ensure that the museums sector doesnot offers Wales to influence policy-makers at Lakeland Motor 


development of a Welsh Resource ‘is 
possible in the medium-to-long term’ and 
welcomed Middlehurst's announcement 
Jones said that the principle of the muse- 


suffer. Acknowledging that anew agency 
would absorb the CMW, Jones insisted the 
amount of money channelled to museums 
must stay the same 


national and European levels and has said 
that he looks forward to ‘speaking up on 
behalf of the Welsh perspective 

Lise Hull 


Museum, Cumbria. The 
winner will be 
announced in November 
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Scottish museums lack intellectual access policies _ 


thew of staff time and funds are the main 
obstacles to improving facilities and 

access for visitors with learning disabilities in 
Scotland's museums and galleries, an evaluation 
survey has found. The results of the survey, carried 
out by the Intellectual Access Trust (Intact), a 
charity-based awareness-raising body, were 
published in August. 

Intact conducted the survey to assess the 
impact of its two-year research project into 
intellectual access for people with learning 
disabilities. The museums and galleries registered 
with the Scottish Museums Council were sent a 


questionnaire. Around half responded. 

Of the 85 respondents, 56 had no plans for an 
intellectual access policy and 45 were not 
scheduling an access audit. Under the 1999 
Disability Discrimination Act, a museum or gallery 
must show that it has or is considering an access 
policy or audit. Intact recommended that those 
museums with improved facilities should be 
advertised to encourage others. 

Hawick Museum, which is run by the Scottish 
Borders Council Museum Service, was one 
organisation that had built strong contacts with 
people with learning disabilities. The museum has 


sent front-of-house staff on training in working 
with disabled visitors. ‘We try not to ghettoise 
people,’ curator Fiona Colton said. The museum | 
runs exhibitions which are more hands-on and 

designed to appeal to all visitors. Colton has | 
made links with adults and children from 
behavioural difficulty units and invites small, 
structured groups in. ‘It is a case of discussion 
well in advance,’ she said. 





@ RD Cramond, Honorary Secretary, Intact, 1/8 
Dun-Ard Garden, Edinburgh EH9 2HZ, £10 
including postage. 
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Every visitor needs a 


guide. A good guidebook enhances 





the enjoyment and learning of museum 

visitors and makes an ideal souvenir. 

Jarrold Publishing offers the complete service for any museum 
which wants to provide an informative, professionally produced 
publication for its visitors. We cover the entire production 
process, offering all the skills and experience required to bring 
your museum’s atmosphere and interpretive style to the printed 
page with clarity and colour. 

We have designed and produced guidebooks for many of the 


leading museums in the country. We believe that our results, 


and the clients we have worked for, speak for themselves. 
i JARROLD 


To discuss how Jarrold’s complete special PUBLISHING 
publishing service can benefit you and : Whitefriars 
enhance the public image of your attraction, Norwich 
call Malcolm Crampton or Tim Hunt on NR3 ITR 


01603 677318. el: 01603 677318 
Fax: 01603 662748 














Regional funding cuts: MA 
requests high-level review 


he persistent underfunding o 


seums and galleries may soon be addressed on 


a national level. Last month 


Association (MA) called on the government for a 


high-level review of the future funding of non-national 


museums 


The move follows a number of discussions among na- 
tional museum representatives over some months. The 


MA proposes to focus on the plight of local authority- 


funded museums, including 


which receive some funds from their local ci UNC 


b = 


Patrick Greene, the president of the MA, said 


pain is spread evenly among the regionals 


many museums facing big problems 


getting better, and there is a danger 


worse. In most cases, he said, the 


caused by local authority funding cuts 


management on the part of the museu 


Sam 


Independent Museums, said that even 


money was made available, ‘there may 


being drawn into project-based funding 


f regional mu- 


the Museums 


independents, most of 


which 
they will get 
problems were 
rather than bad 
Mullins chair Of the ASSOC lation of 

t adaitional 
€ adanger ot 
rather than 


fur ding being offered for the museums asa 


The 
There are 


» not 


whole. He 


added: ‘The network of mature independent museums 
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Read all about it: the gardens at Norton Priory in Cheshire, currently operating on a £40,000 deficit 
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has proved itself s ngular y able, but is now re aching nere no | Ket iswer to tne CK Of tunda @ The art collector Charles Saatchi has given 39 works 
a crossroads. We need to distance ourselves from problem, Warhurst said. But the future should be by contemporary British artists to museums and gal- 
millennium projects which were never go ng to fly clearer for Norton Priory after its Best Value re eries across the UK that would not have otherwise 
The troubled museums include Norton Priory re published this month been able to afford them. The works, valued at around 
Museum and Gardens in Runcorn, Cheshire, which i The Ro Academy of Arts in| n has initiated £200,000, were given through the art fund of the 
operating on a £40,000 deficit following a 20 per cent i seminar to address the issue, focusing on designat- National Art Collections Fund. The recipients were 
cut in its 2000/2001 grant. Margaret Warhurst. the ed regional museums which receive local authority Aberdeen Art Gallery; the Glynn Vivian Art C ery, 
director of the museum, said that Halton Boroug! funding. Independent cons tG Watertield h Swansea; Ulster Museum, Belfast; Leeds City Art 
Council, which granted the museum £195,548 for been appointed to organise the seminar, whict Gallery; the New Art Gallery Walsall; Paisley Museum 
the tax year (72 per cent of its income), indicated that cheduled for 29 November 2000. Museums sect and Art Galleries; and Swindon Museum and Art 
the cut was made because of increasing pressure from representatives, government representatives trom Gallery. The Ulster Museum and Aberdeen Art Gallery 
central government, and that non-statutory service: Resource: the ncil for ı eums, archivi d nave no a al purchase funds at a 
such as museums and leisure were the first to suffer libraries have bi invited to atteni Felicity Hey od 


Nationals buckle under red tape burden 


he Department for Culture, Media 
and Sport (DCMS) has revived the 
tradition of five-yearly reviews for 
all non-departmental public bodies 
in England. The National Gallery, 
National Portrait Gallery and the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
are first in line in the heritage sector. 
The reviews will start this month and 
will continue for about five months. 
The reviews are intended to be wide- 
ranging, and to examine radical 
options. 'The review could consider 


everything up to abolition of the insti- 
tution,’ Charles Saumarez Smith, 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
said. ‘We have been consulted about 
the terms of reference and we have en- 
couraged the idea that they are open — 
we don't want to make assumptions.’ 

But there is a real danger that the re- 
views will add a new layer of bureau- 
cracy to the nationals. The three-year 
funding agreements (in practice dis- 
cussed every six months) are currently 
being revised and hugely extended. 
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Separate corporate plans are prepared 
each year. Quest (the quality, standards 
and efficiency agency) is also intro- 
ducing new levels of scrutiny. And the 
nationals spent much of last year work- 
ing up a new set of efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness performance indicators. 

Saumarez Smith asked whether all 
these initiatives were necessary. 'It is 
absolutely sensible that we are subject- 
ed to detailed scrutiny by government. 
But there are an increasing number of 
competing initiatives, which are taking 





up more of senior management time.’ 
John MacAuslan, director of adminis- 
tration at the National Gallery, agreed. 
'We hope we will get some positive 
things out of the review,’ he said. ‘But if 
the government ignores the work done 
for the efficiency review and Quest's 
work on funding agreements, then there 
is a danger of reinventing the wheel.’ 
The burden on staff was significant, he 
added. ‘You could see it as a distraction 
from the job of providing services for 
the public who visit the gallery.’ 
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Photograph: Norton Priory Museum Trust 


Museum 


Collections Management Software for Museums and Galleries. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ADLIB Museum features highly comprehensive functionality for professional collections 
management. It has built-in image storage and retrieval capabilities, and options for a thesaurus 
structure as well as for links to external files such as Word and Excel documents, or Internet 
pages. An optional Internet/intranet module is available with advanced search possibilities 
allowing users to browse controlled terminology lists and thesauri. Great care has been taken to 
observe international standards so as to maximise the possibilities for data exchange. At the 
cutting edge of developments in this field, ADLIB /nformation Systems is a member of the 
Consortium for the Interchange of Museum Information (CIMI), and plays an active role in 
developing 239.50 and Dublin Core test systems. 


SIMPLE TO USE 


ADLIB Museum is exceptionally simple to use. Clearly structured screens, consistency of 
operations, and user-definable and context-sensitive help ensure that working with ADLIB is 
always easy and efficient. In addition, the extensive validation lists make for ease and accuracy 
of data entry, resulting in consistent files that form a solid basis for successful data retrieval. 


CHOICE OF VERSIONS 


ADLIB Museum Starter Pack is a compact ‘off-the-shelf application based on the MDA 
SPECTRUM / MGC Minimum Standard. The package incorporates a fully integrated thesaurus and 
offers the possibility of including images in records. 

ADLIB Museum Standard Edition is designed to support SPECTRUM procedures and the CIDOC 
Guidelines for Museum Object Information. The package also features a library/ documentation 
database based on ISBD cataloguing rules. The application can be adapted and extended to suit 
your specific requirements. 

ADLIB Museum Plus comprises the Standard Edition 
plus library / archive functionality to provide 

cross domain searching without 

compromising professional standards. 


For more information please contact: 
Chris Turner or Nazia Ahmed 





SOFTWARE FOR FLEXIBLE COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT 


Best Value brings 24 
new staff to Glasgow 


fter years of cutbacks, Glasgow 

City Council's museum service, 

which includes world-famous 
sites such as Kelvingrove Museum and 
the Burrell Collection, will benefit from 
considerable investment as a result of its 
Best Value process. 

The Culture and Leisure Services 
Committee (CLS) met last month and 
agreed to create three senior man- 
agement posts — an education and 
access manager, a visitor services 
manager and a specialist services 
manager — in the museum depart- 
ment, to be advertised immediately. A 
further 21 staff, including seven edu- 
cation officers, four curators and four 
conservators, will be hired once these 
are in place. 

Between 1996 and 1999 100 posts 
were made redundant from the 
museums service. The Heritage 
Lottery Fund eventually warned the 
service that its stage one grant of 
£8.6m to renovate Kelvingrove was 
in jeopardy unless sufficient staff were 
in place. 

Mark O'Neill, the director of the 
museums service, welcomed the deci- 
sion, saying that it was good to see this 
kind of investment in the service. The 
posts will be funded by savings across 
the culture and leisure services depart- 
ments, and by cutting CLS senior 
management from 10 to six. 


The Best Value review offered three 
possible options for the future of the 
service: maintaining the status quo, 
moving over to trust status,or a mixed 
bag of transfers and closures. Public 
consultation on these is not yet 
complete, although it seems likely that 
the committee will choose the third 
option, as reported in Museums 
Journal in July. In the meantime, the 
committee is dealing with ‘immediate 
matters’ only 

These included an attempt to save 
St Mungo’s Museum of Religious Life 
and Art as a museum, rather than opt- 
ing for the Best Value recommendation 
that the building be returned to 
Glasgow Cathedral and the artefacts 
displayed elsewhere. The committee 
has authorised O'Neill to start discus- 
sions with Historic Scotland, which may 
be willing to become a partner in the 
site. No decision has been made about 
transferring the Burrell Collection to its 
trustees, or about turning the McLellan 
Galleries over to another arts institu- 
tion or commercial use. 

'A partnership with Historic 
Scotland would be the best possible 
outcome for St Mungo's,’ O'Neill 
said. ‘But obviously it is early days 
Historic Scotland has expressed an 
interest and we will have to see if we 
can find a solution.’ 

The Culture and Leisure Committee 





Something to dance about: South Indian Shiva Nataraja, 1800, in the St 
Mungo Museum of Religious Life and Art, Glasgow 


also debated two requests for repatri- 
ation — a Lakota Sioux waistcoat and 
the bones of a man buried near 
Wishaw. The waistcoat was spotted by 
one of the team who came over to 
discuss the repatriation of the Ghost 
Dance shirt from Kelvingrove in 1998 
She believed it to belong to Rain in the 
Face, one of her ancestors, and asked 
for its return on a personal basis. The 
committee has decided that the link to 
her family is unproven. Nor is it an item 
of ‘significant religious or cultural pat- 
rimony’ under US legislation. 


The return of the Wishaw bones 
to the village of Cambusneathan is 
still under discussion. Villagers claim 
that they are the bones of a man 
killed by Royalist Episcopalian 
soldiers in the 1690s because he was 
a Covenanter, thus making him a lo- 
cal hero. But dating at the museum 
has suggested the man died between 
1790 and 1810 

The request is none the less being 
considered on the grounds that the man 
should have a Christian burial. 

Jane Morris 
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P ) he Royal Naval Submarine Museum, in Gosport, 





Deep sea: artist's impression of the Holland I's interior 
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Hampshire is about to build the UK’s biggest 
environmentally controlled gallery to house 
Holland |, a 56-foot-long historic submarine. The 
submarine is currently sitting outside the museum in 
a tank.The project has been funded by a grant of 
£633,500 from the Heritage Lottery Fund, about 70 
per cent of the costs. 

Curator Bob Mealings said that everyone at the 
museum was ‘delighted’ to have secured the money. 
‘When the new building is completed next year 
Holland | will be the first large-scale historic craft in the 
UK and possibly the world to be preserved in such a 
rigorously controlled atmosphere,’ he said. The gallery 
will be fitted with an airlock to keep relative humidity 
as low as possible. The running costs of the system will 
be kept down because the gallery space is relatively 
small and efficiently designed. 


Holland | was built in 1901 by Vickers Maxim at 
Barrow-in-Furness and was designed by John Philip 
Holland, the Irish-American ‘father of the modern 
submarine’. The boat could dive to 100ft and travel 
up to 20 miles at 5 knots. It was sold for scrap in 1913 
but sank under tow at Whitsands Bay on the way to 
the breakers’ yard. It was rediscovered on the sea 
bed in 1981, then displayed until 1993, when it 
became clear that corrosion would finish it off. 
Holland | then sat in a tank of alkaline solution for six 
years to remove the chlorides causing the corrosion. 
The tank was drained in 1998. 

The museum has been keen to develop a new 
interpretive display in time for the Royal Navy 
Submarine Service's 100th birthday in 2001. 


@ Other historic maritime craft have not been so lucky. 
See feature, p20 
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Photographs: (top) Glasgow Museums; (bottom) Royal Navy Submarine Museum 
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Sympathetic conservation 
requires a sensitive approach to infestation by 


Woodborers, Moths, Carpet Beetles, 
Book Lice and other insect pests 
WARMAIR and NOXIA deinfestation techniques 


| provide that sensitive solution. They are: 
\\Chemical free Museums approved Cuaranieed|| 


We treat all organic material including:- 
Furniture, Carpets, Textiles, Leather, 
Books, Upholstery & Works of Art 


19 Grand Union Centre, West Row, London, W10 5AS 
Telephone: 020-8964-3964 Fax: 020-8964-2969 
E-Mail ThermoLignumUK@compuserve.com 
Website: http://www.thermolignum.com 





CONSERVATION BY DESIGN LIMITED 


TIMECARE {-( @ )=} COLLECTION 


LISTA STORAGE SYSTEMS 
Conservation By Design, specialists in Museum and Archive storage, are 
pleased to have been appointed distributors for LISTA precision made 


storage furniture 


The LISTA range 
Walls, Free Standing í 
Paternosters and Ott 


‘of products is extensive and includes Flexible Storage 
abinets, Drawer Partitioning Systems, Plan Chests, 
e Furniture. LISTA are renowned for their high 
standard of design and manutacture 

The LISTA Flexible Storage Wall and range of free standing LISTA 
Cabinets are ideal for a wide range of Museum and Archive storage and 
for extra protection Conservation By Design has designed a special dust 
protection system that can be added to the drawers. We can also line the 
drawers with Plastazote® foam or with the new range of MicroChamber® 
papers and boards which contain activated carbons and molecular 
sieves thatare capable of ¢ yoringa and trappingany unwanted pollutants 
that might enter the drawers or be given off by the objects being stored. 
These additions are particularly useful when the drawers are used tor 
photographic storage 


l ie 
Catalogues available on request. Re 





VISIT OUR WEB SITE aa Oia ST 
http://www. conservation-by-design.co.uk andaha Ts of “yt ates eater 
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- Restoration, conservation and 
reconstruction of field, naval and 
garrison artillary. 

- Complete consultative service on 
all aspects of period artillery. 

- Conservation assessments, proof 
reports and feasibility studies 

16th Century SBML Faiconet carried out. 
Our company has been making and restoring guns in se 
our Hereford workshops since 1976 - applying both 
traditional and modern methods in the conservation 

and reconstruction of period artillery. 

The conservation of artillery is diverse and complex 

and requires craftsmen skilled and experienced in 

their particular field. Our team is made up of: 

master gunmakers, engineers, toolmakers, cabinet 

makers, wheelwrights, coach builders and saddlers. 


If you would like further information on our services 
or a copy of our free colour brouchure please call us 
or visit our web site at www.johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. 


Email: info@ johnsloughoflondon,co.uk. 


12 PDR QF. Mk! Field Gun - Meux Battery _ 
Old Forge, Peterchurch, Hereford, HR2 OSD. Tel: 01981 550145 Fax: 550506 
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Drawer Storage Wall i 








Safety Locking Device Drawer Partitioning 


Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston * Bedford * MK42 7AW « Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01234 852 334 








West Midlands launches new 
round-breaking initiative 


new ‘range statements’ (the criteria for 
each point on the scale) which allow 
museums to compare themselves with 


Our years after launching its 

ground-breaking First Principles 

document, the West Midlands 
Regional Museum Council (WMRMC) 
has published Fast Forward, which sets 
out priorities for museums, galleries and 
partners such as funding bodies in the 
region. It also includes updated infor- 
mation on the region's collections and 
— for the first time — measurable stan- 
dards for public services such as audi- 
ence development and marketing 

Kathy Gee, WMRMC chief execu- 
tive, said it was time for a more ambi- 
tious document than First Principles, 
which was published in 1996 and up- 
dated in 1998. ‘We had planned to re- 
view First Principles this year, but it 
seemed that the political climate was 
completely different than in 1996. This 
had to be a new plan. We wanted to 
reinforce the view of government that 
culture and heritage play an important 
part in the growth of communities.’ 
She believes that the report will result 
in significant, and measurable, im- 
provements in all aspects of museums 
and galleries’ performance 
Fast Forward is divided into two 

parts. The first sets out seven strategic 
aims for museums and galleries. These 
are to: 
@ modernise museum and gallery ser- 
vices 'to reflect the wider priorities of 
society’ 
@ maintain variety in collections and 
improve access 
@ improve collections care 
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after which it tours the city 
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@ develop education services, ICT and 
staff skills 
@ raise awareness of the economic val- 
ue of museums and galleries 
@ support creative management 
@ encourage partnerships between 
museums and other cultural and 
social services 

‘We want to make the museums’ 
case to government and the govern- 
ment’s case to the museums in this 
section,’ Gee said. Like First Principles, 
Fast Forward will be used in lottery and 


p 





rward march — Wolverhampton Art Gallery scores high in Fast Forward 


other grant submissions, and to inform 
local authorities, regional cultural con- 
sortia and the museum sector itself. 
The second part of the document is 
intended chiefly for 
Alongside collections information, it 
rates each museum on a scale of one 
(poor) to six (best practice) in a range of 
activities including: policy and plan- 
ning; collection care; audience devel- 
opment and marketing; intellectual 
access and physical and sensory access 
Gee is particularly pleased with the 


museums 


each other. The evaluations were done 
by visits from the WMRMC, followed by 
discussions with museum and gallery 
staff. ‘itis called Fast Forward because we 
want to see rapid improvements in the 
priority areas over the next three years,’ 
Gee said. ‘If we don't, then I'll be very sur- 
prised. First Principles brought great 
changes because it highlighted areas in 
which most museums could do better.’ 
High-scoring museum and gallery 
services include the New Art Gallery, 
Walsall, and the Wolverhampton Art 
Gallery. Nick Dodd, director at 
Wolverhampton, said that he thought 
the document was ‘really good, par- 
ticularly because of the amount of con- 
sultation. The final document is very 
much better than the first draft, which 
shows how willing WMRMC were to 
work as partners with its members.’ 
Dodd said it would be used to inform 
his local authority, and to help with 
grant applications. ‘It is unusual that 
an organisation which has such a var- 
ied membership can produce such a 
coherent document rather than the 
usual guff. We've been waiting for 
years for the Arts Council to produce a 
strategy for the visual arts, yet the West 
Midlands has managed to produce 
something similar for museums which 
is clear and with some strong state- 
ments,’ he added 
Jane Morris 
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Mills, mansions, cathedrals, cottages and castles are all on show 
at a new exhibition in Belfast. The Buildings of Belfast is the first 
initiative in Belfast City Council's Heritage Programme. The 
exhibition can be viewed at St George's Market until 10 October, 









news in brief 


» Resource: the Council for Museums, Archives 
and Libraries has appointed a consortium to 
undertake a review of the Cultural Heritage 
National Training Organisation and the 
Information Services National Training 
Organisation. The purpose is to identify how 
the two bodies can work closer together, 
contributing to a new national cross-sectoral 


skills initiative. 
BD The British Empire and Commonwealth 


Museum, Bristol, opened last month after it 
had been feared there would not be sufficient 
funds. The museum, which was refused a 


Heritage Lottery Fund grant, was bailed out 
when a trustee made a £1m cash donation 
which will be used to develop the permanent 
galleries, scheduled to open in 2002. Until 
then the museum will run temporary 
exhibitions, beginning with a focus on India 
and the Caribbean 

» Whitby Museum in Yorkshire is planning a 
£900,000 extension to the existing building. 
The museum, which has applied for Heritage 
Lottery Fund money, is run by the Whitby 
Literary and Philosophical Society. The 
museum is in need of space for its collections 
of fossils, photos, maps, paintings and 
costumes. 
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Phatographs: (top) Wolverhampton Art Gallery; (bottom) Belfast Museum 








What the papers 
ont say 


The row over the British 
Library's newspaper 
disposal missed one key 
fact — all the documents 
were saved on film first. 
But how safe is microfilm 
as a storage medium? 
And why don't archivists 
go digital instead? 

Toby Butler investigates 


he British Library's plans to dispose of its 
IES of post-1850 foreign news- 

papers have been put on hold. The de- 
cision follows criticism of the policy over the 
summer. 

The disposal programme concerned 2.3km 
of foreign newspapers, which were costing 
the library £32,000 a year to store. It was 
fiercely attacked by critics, although all the 
newspapers were to be microfilmed and the 
originals offered to relevant libraries before 
selling at auction was considered. At the first 
and only sale, in September 1999, dozens of 
American titles were sold. Many were bought 
by dealers, intending to break up collections 
for commemorative birthday gifts. ‘This is 
vandalism... an irreparable lapse of judge- 
ment,’ thundered a leader in the (London) 
Times. 

The British Library Board has now decided 
to consult academics and librarians before the 
programme is taken any further. ‘Everything 
is on hold,’ a spokesman said. ‘We are look- 
ing at the issues raised by the disposal of the 
American material. Every other option will be 





=| looked at, but we don't have limitless funds to 
2 | keep everything.’ 

Some media commentators missed the fact 
g that all the papers had been microfilmed. 
d Stuart Ede, director of collection management 
5 at the British Library, explains: ‘Newspapers 
5 are printed on the worst quality paper you 
: can imagine — it degrades very easily. Film is 
E an internationally accepted way of preserving 
È the content of newspapers.’ 

£ The British Library is not the only major 
14 
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Film, Baker argues, is often unclear, incomplete and 


awkward to use, and it has an uncertain life span 


archive that uses microfilm to replace origi- 
nals. In the eternal battle to create shelf space, 
the Library of Congress in Washington DC 
has disposed of many space-hogging news- 
paper collections since the 1950s in this way. 
A US government programme in the 1980s to 
microfilm local papers has led to other libraries 
discarding their original collections 

Deeply troubled, the novelist Nicholson 
Baker, who has set up a charity to save old 
newspaper runs, wrote a critical article in the 
New Yorker magazine at the end of July. ‘Not 
since the monk harassments of 16th-century 
England has a government tolerated, indeed 
stimulated, the methodical eradication of so 
much primary source material,’ he wrote of 


the American filming programme. Baker also 
had harsh words about the British Library's 
policies. It was his article that sparked the 
controversy here 

Baker raises some interesting challenges to 
archives that have, as he puts it, ‘bet the farm 
on film’. Film, he argues, is often unclear, in- 
complete and awkward to use, and it has an 
uncertain life span. But archivists argue that 
procedures and materials have improved since 
the technology was first invented in the 
1940s, making microfilm a reliable process, 
particularly for recording rapidly degrading 
newspapers. The National Preservation Office 
(NPO), which is based at the British Library, 
has a Guide to Preservation Microfilming in 
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the pipeline. The NPO also wants to develop 


training and skills recognition in the trade 

Despite these welcome steps, it might seem 
strange that the clanking old microfilm-read- 
er is still considered an industry standard 
According to Andrew McDonald, director of 
information services at the University of 
Sunderland, microfilm is dated. The machin- 
ery is not particularly easy to use and access 
to information relies on old-fashioned manu- 
al indexes. ‘It is quite clumsy, and in my ex- 
perience not popular with users,’ he says 
According to Baker's story, the National 
Archives of Ontario once had an air-sickness 
bag taped to one of its microfilm readers in 
case the lurch of passing text proved too much 
tor the researchers 


Digitisation — storing documents as com- 








puter tiles — is an exciting alternative, 


McDonald argues. It is compact and it can 
easily be searched using key words. And doc- 
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Film versus print: 
Stuart Ede, director 
of collection 
management at the 
British Library (left) 
is in favour of the 
space saving 
celluloid version 











uments do not have to be examined on-site if 
the archive is made available on a website or 
computer network. Ironically, as McDonald 
points out, most books and articles exist ini- 
tially in digital forman yway, on authors com- 


So the logic of 


publishing ‘analogue’ books and magazines, 


> 


puters and subs’ desks 


microfilming them for storage, and then digi- 
tisi aj the Tal” VR ? ry forc copr 
tising them back on to computers seems 
flawed. ‘It all started as digital, so why not 
Keep it digital?’ McDonald asks 

Archivists, however, tend to have a cau- 
tious attitude to new, unproven technology 
Digitisation is still too unst 


Marshall. the director of the NPO, says 


are problems with hardware and software 


ible, Vanessa 
There 
obsolescence and we still don't know how 
ong, say, compact discs will last. We don't 
want to push digitisation as a preservation 
surrogating medium yet — we 
sure about it 

Digitising from printed originals also has 
ts problems. According to the Public Record 
Office (PRO), the bright light required for 
scanning can reduce a document's life by 50 
to 100 years. The PRO 


the 1901 census for web publication 


5 currently digitising 


, 


haat 
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415931 
scans will be taken from microfilm copies 
rather than originals. Alison Webster, head 
ot access development services at the PRO 


explains that the standard practice is to make 


i ors ar =i a" renti scot cry j 
tnree generations otf MmicroTiim: a master copy 


to archive, a second master to copy from and 
a lower-quality print for actual use. The film- 
ing itself ts contracted out, but PRO staff 
check the film against the originals to make 


sure the image is clear and that the document 
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has been positioned properly Only then can 
qaigitai scans of the film be made 

It is a lengthy process. But Webster says | 
that, for the time being, it is still the best: ‘] 
think we will be using microfilm for the next 
tive years at least, she says. ‘There will come 
i time when we will have more confidence in 
digitised images and their related databases, 
when their structure, links and elements re- | 
main stable 

Research into new digital storage methods 
s already in progress. With an eye to the fu- | 
ture, the NPO has a remit to assemble guide- 
lines for best practice in digital archiving and 
preservation. The former Library and 
Information Commission, now Resource. has 
tunded Maggie Jones, a former director of 
collection management and retrieval services 
at the National Library of Australia, to com- 
piete UK-based research on the preservation 
management of digital materials. The re- 
search will be published shortly, along with a 
VOrKDOOK for digital information managers 

Meanwhile, microfilm reigns on. The 
Heritage Lottery Fund recently awarded £5m 
to the Library Information Cooperation 
Council for libraries to microfilm 3 500 local 
and regional newspapers dating from 1800 to 
1950. The project will take four years and 
85,000 reels of film. To allow access to the mi- 
crofilmed newspapers, 800 microfilm read- 
ers are to be delivered to local libraries 

As more institutions digitise collections for 
internet access and international standards 
are agreed, perhaps the time is near when 
such machines will finally become redundant 
As more letters and documents are publi hed 
solely on computer networks, the pressure 
on librarians to archive digital data safely will 
increase, The civil service has already been 
ordered to drastically reduce the amount of 
paperwork generated by government de- 
partments. A completely computer-based fil- 
ing system is planned to be up and running by 
2005 

Potentially, records of everything from 
court cases to government enquiries can be 
submitted to archives digitally. With web- 
based publishing, the British Library may also 
find an increasing number of copyright books 
ind magazines arriving electronically 
Necessity may once again prove to be 
the mother of invention as archivists start to 
embrace the digital age. But whether this will 
be enough to satisfy those, like Nicholson 
Baker, who believe that preservation of 
the original artefact should be sacrosanct 
seems unlikely 

Toby Butler 
n oan 
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Keep on moving... 


eil MacGregor's campaign to do something about the ‘crisis’ in non- 

national museums is, against the odds, gathering momentum. 

What started as a concern about the decline of scholarship outside 
the nationals is turning into a debate about the precarious situation of 
many non-nationals. After the announcement of the comprehensive 
spending review, the Association of Independent Museums (AIM), the 
Committee for Area Museum Councils and the Museums Association 
wrote to the department for culture, reminding the secretary of state of their 
plight. Now Patrick Greene, the president of the MA, has called on Chris 
Smith to instigate a review into the way non-national museums (whether 
independent, local authority, university or regimental) are funded. 

There is a caveat to this. The word ‘crisis’ has to go in quotes because 
there simply isn't enough evidence to support the thesis that most 
museums and galleries are in trouble — although there are some that 
obviously are. Other museums and galleries have done well. The 
designation scheme in England has dispensed £15m to a lucky handful. 
The government's latest spending round promises £10m more. But that 
doesn't help the majority. 

Individual funding agreements aside, non-national museums and 
galleries face some worrying problems. Visitor numbers seem to be falling, 
with the broad exception of sites that have recently enjoyed considerable 
capital investment. The latest AIM comparative survey, which tracks 21 
independents, is showing an alarming 8 per cent fall. 

The way the non-national sector is organised is a result of accident, 
good fortune, Victorian systems of patronage, the enthusiasm of volun- 
teers — and now it is patchy and creaking. Government modernisation, 
while bringing much that is welcome, is adding to the strain, The lottery 
is changing the face of the sector. New attractions, science centres and chil- 
dren's museums, offer direct competition 

But this is also a great time to lobby for a solution. No matter what Chris 
Smith gets up to (there are signs that this government is wary of too much 
debate about its relationship with local authorities) it is only by forcing the 
issue at local level, as well as nationally, that solutions will be found. 

The biggest danger is that non-national museums simply get left behind 
Remember the children who visited the Ulster Museum for Museums Journal 
to see Raiders, Traders and Invaders in July? They looked at a fairly 
standard museum display and wanted to know where the blood and guts 
were. ‘There was no sound. No roaring Vikings, no oars pounding and no cries 
of battle which could have helped bring the exhibition to life,’ they wrote. 

It cannot be a question of simply standing still — museums and galleries 
need investment, updating, invigorating if they are to survive, and 
politicians must understand this. When a director of a non-national 
museum says, as David Clough of Kilmartin House does on page 18 of this 
month's Museums Journal, that poor-quality local museums are putting 
people off visiting anywhere else, alarm bells ought to be sounding, 





The name game 


| would like to add a further word 
of warning about registration ot 
website domain names in response 
to lan Edelman’s letter (Museums 


Journal September 2000, p 13). 


At the Jewish Museum, we were 
approached by the ‘security 
department at web registration 
company Sheersite with a chaim 
that other parties were trying to 
register www.jewtshmuseum. 
co.uk, Asa museum that needs to 
take security issues seriously, we 
were naturally concerned, and 
began to investigate further. We 
were advised by one of our trustees 
that it would be prudent to register 
any names We considered relevant, 
and that a variety of registration 
companies existed, with variable 


charges. I also posted a query about 
the issue to a museunt e-groups list 
and was interested to discover that 
we were not the only museum 
approached by Sheersite. 

We eventually went ahead and 
registered several names, but with a 
company offering a tar more 
competitive price tor registration. It 
seems to me that the scam over 
domain names may well extend to 
compares that are attempung to 
exploit museums tears about their 
names being used tor inappropriate 
purposes, and their lack of 
understanding how the domain 


name registration process works. 


Sarah Jillings, assistant curator, 


Jewish Museum, London 


Sustainable science 


While Felicity | leywoods article 
on Heather Mayfield and the 
Wellcome Wing (Museums Journal 
September 2000, p 14) was 
excellent, she closes with a 
comment which I feel cannot go 
unchallenged. This was* ...the 
wing should soar above the doubts 
about sustainability hanging over 
science centres’. 

What doubts? Since science 
centres arrived in the UK in the 
mid- 1980s, none have closed due 
to becoming unsuitable and none 


look likely to. The same cannot be 
said ot collections-based museums 
and art galleries, as a glance at the 
news pages of almost any issue of 
Museums Journal will 
demonstrate. If doubts about 
sustainability hang over any 
projects, it is the new millennium 
funded ones, but this is a problem 
of millennium projects in general, 
not science centres in particular. 


lan Simmons, rice chair, Bririsli 
Interactive Group 


Group for education 


Museums Journal recently included 
a piece about the Group for 
Educanon in Museums. 
Untortunately an out-of-date 
contact name and address was 


published. The correct details for the 


membership secretary are: Lynne 


Gallery, Candie Gardens, St Peter 
Port, Guernsey GY 1 TUG. Tel: 
1481 723088. Fax: 01481 715177. 
Email: educaton(emuseum. 
guernsey. Net 


Lynne Ashton, GEN imonbership 


Ashton, Guernsey Museum and Art secretary 

Write to NEXT MONTH 
The Editor, Museums Journal welcomes 
Museums Journal, letters for publication, but reserves @ Let me out 
42 Clerkenwell Close, the right to edit them. Quick Why Jocelyn Dodd left museums for 
London EC1R OPA responses and shorter letters are academia 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 more likely to be published. We 
Email: jane@museums cannot publish anonymous letters @ A change of face 





Diversity in the workforce 


association.org 


Photograph Paul Mattsson 
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Seeing is not believing 





Crispin Paine’s review article 
(Museums Journal September 2000, 
p30) which highlights the public 
response to the St Mungo 
Museum in Glasgow, refers to 
some of the respondents 
expressing concern that atheism 
and humanism was ‘too little 
represented’. However, unless the 
situation has changed 
dramatically since I visited the 
museum not long after its 
opening, it would be more 
accurate to say there was no 
representation of any form of 
unbelief, even though this is part 
and parcel of religion. 

It could be that those who 
designed the museum laboured 
under the impression that either 
there were no unbelievers or they 
were too few in number for them 
to be worthy of taking note of, 
Another possible explanation tor 
censorship was a tear of upsetting 


religious dignitaries (press 


publicity in advance of the 
museums opening spoke of at 
least one Catholic bishop 
expressing annoyance at 
something or other and there was 
4 physical attack on a large figure 
of Siva.a Hindu deity, after the 
museum opened). On the other 
hand, the museum authorities may 
have taken fright at the thought 
that if they did hint at the 
existence of unbeliet in holy 
Glasgow, the museum may have 
been compared to the Museum of 
the | listory of Atheism and 
Religion in Leningrad. 

Scotland has a rich tradition of 
scepticism in respect to religion, 
Robert Burns, for example. was a 
Deist and supporter of Thomas 
Paine. He owned copies of Paine’s 
banned works, which was then a 
transportable offence. However, 
one would never know of this 
trom a visit to the religiously 
sanitised St Mungo Museum. any 


The property market 





We were interested to read James 
Edes comments on our report 
Stealing History: The Illicit Trade in 
Cultural Material (Wusenms Journal 
September 2000, p24), but feel that 
SOME response IS necessary. 

Firstly, it 1s disingenuous of Ede 
to imply that only a minority of 
‘paranoid archaeologists, led by 
Lord Rentrew, believe that the 
commercial market for antiquities 
is the primary stimulus for 
catastrophic looting ot 
archaeological sites worldwide. On 
the contrary our report was 
comnussioned because of rising 
awareness of this problem 
worldwide, The Society for 
American Archaeology — 
representing a combined 
international membership of 
21.500 





emphasised this point in 
a recent letter to Internet Auction 
Houses requesting that they stop 
selling archaeological material. 

Of course, archaeologists are also 
deeply concerned about the other 
causes of destruction that Ede 
mentions, namely economic 
development and war. But he fails 
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to point out (as made clear in 
Stealing History) that these two 
frequently go hand in hand with 
illicit trade and the commercial 
market. Material is more often 
looted during war than simply 
destroyed: for example the Kabul 
Museum tn Afghanistan was 
emptied ot its contents, while 
ancient monuments in Iraq and 
Cambodia have been stripped. It is 
to Edes credit that he refuses to 
trade in material from such 
devastated areas, but other dealers 
are not so discriminating. 

It mav be right to claim that 
development is the major cause of 
archaeological destruction, but 
again the situanion is made worse 
by illicit trade. For example. the 
clearance of rainforests in Central 
America has exposed 
archaeological sites TO looting. 
Thus development here has not 
directly caused destruction — it 
has facilitated it. As tor Zeugma, we 
agree itis a tragedy, but note that 
rescue excavations have been 
underwav for eight vears, not the 
seven months chimed by Ede. and 









more than one would learn that 
tollowing its publication Paine’s 
The Age of Reason had a 
considerable circulation in 
Scotland. 

| lett a note at the museum 
expressing my reservations and | 
also wrote to the curator setting out 
in more detail why I thought the 
museum should not have ignored 
unbelief, drawing his attention to 


that they were not helped by the 
need to divert precious resources 
towards guarding the site from 
looters. Without the rescue 
excavations we would never have 
known that the avo mosaic pieces 
purchased by the Menil Collection 

Houston, USA). in spite of the fact 
that they had no provenance, were 
trom Zeugma.So how can the 
collectors be credited with saving 
history trom site? 

It is suggested that the report is 
out of date, in that London is no 
longer a major centre tor the trade 
in antiquities, This is a matter of 
opinion. Only this vear. 
crinnnologist David Wilson 

Culture Without Content, Issue 6) 
was told by an Italian tomb robber 
that London 1s central to the trade 
In stolen annquines. Furthermore, 
the figure of £.20-25mi referred to 
by Ede records only the sale of 
‘classical’ antiquities and ignores the 
— perhaps larger — market in Asian 
antiquities, not to mention African 
and Pre-Columbian. We stand by 
the estimate of £50m made in 
Stealing History and maintain that. 
it anything. it is an underestimate. 

Ede thinks that we would not 
approve his purchase ot South 


prominent unbelievers who had 
been active in Glasgow and 
asking why unbelief and 
unbelievers had been ignored. | 
was never extended the courtesy 
of a reply. even though return 


postage was enclosed. 


Robert W Morrell 
Thomas Paine Society and Journal 
of Radical History, Nottingham 


Italan vases located in the UK 
since the 1840s. This is not the 
case. If there is good documentary 
evidence of their pedigree we 
would have no objection to their 
purchase. He also asks that 
openness on the part of the trade 
be met by openness on the part of 
scholars. We Agree, but see little 
sign of the trade becoming more 
open about the sources of their 
stock. In Edes most recent 
catalogue ot South Italian pottery 
(September 2000) only two out of 
31 pieces have anv indication of 
their previous ownership. The 
other 29 obviously came from 
somewhere... but where? 

Finally, we tind it disturbing that 
we are advised to direct our efforts 
to shaming governments into taking 
better care of their heritage. This 
Is an imputation of contributors 
negligence — a discredited concept 
— and the governments of what 
are often very poor countries have 
more pressing priorities than 
protecting their cultural heritage 
trom the depredations of the 
Western market. 


Neil Brodie and Jenny Doole 
McDonald Institute, Cambridge 
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David Clough pursued 





his passions and created 
his own museum. 

He talks to Felicity 
Heywood about 





bureaucracy, 
self-sufficiency and 


Photographs: Bhan Fair 





collective curating 
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n the valley of Kilmartin in mid-Argyll, 
Scotland, there is a museum housing a 
unique specimen. Everyone agrees. 
Phere is no one in the sector quite like 
David Clough, director and project man- 


ager of Kilmartin House Museum — at 


least no one north of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. Admired by some, loathed by oth- 
ers. he has been called a troublemaker and 
a maverick. But he dislikes these labels. He 
says he simply entered from an unortho- 
dox background and so has little in com- 
mon with his colleagues. 

To some extent this is true. Clough had 
no museum pedigree and has no desire to 
further his career in the field. In tact he has 
no career aspirations. In a society that ad- 
mires upward mobility he is brave to want 
to be professional rather than be in a pro- 
tession. This may not be so much a con- 
scious choice. rather an instinct to be true 
to,and driven by, his passions — however 
diverse they may be. 

Clough, 35, was born in the small town 
of Ford, a few miles trom Kilmartin. His 





against the grain 


parents both had social work degrees, his 
father choosing the outdoor lite, teaching 
rock climbing and survival skills, and his 
mother a careers othcer. Clough recalls 
the excavation of Kilmartin’ burial tombs 
in the 1970s. Most of the finds were dis- 
tributed to museums around Scotland. 
“That was the first ume I got turned on to 
archaeolowy, he says. At 18, he lett home 
to study ecology at Aberdeen University, 
He supported himself through university 
by deerstalking in the holidays. Four years 
later, back in Ford, he took on various 
outdoorsy jobs, including diving. In 1992, 
he and his then girlfriend, archaeologist 
Rachel Butter, picked themselves up and 
went to Peru to work on behalf of a small 
UK charity offering technical assistance 
and financial advice on a self-help pro- 
gramme in an Andes community. Clough 
says it was the most rewarding project he 
had undertaken: There was none of this 
ex-pat business going on. 

Clough and Butter returned trom Peru 
a year later, hungry for the same fulfil- 
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ment they had enjoved abroad and ready 
tor marriage.’ The idea of an empty build 

ing in Kilmartin that could be made into 
a museum seemed to unite our ditferent 
desires, he dex lares. So they set about 
putting together a business plan and ap 

proached all the relevant Scottish culrur- 
al agencies and the local authority. All were 
encouraging. There was one reservation 
though — were Clough, 28 at the time, 
and Butter, without experience. the right 
people to take it forward? "IfI had been a 
self-made millionaire, aged about 50, they 
would have liked the idea, says Clough 

"We were seen as amateurs and broke rules 
along the way, sometimes knowingly and 
sometimes unwittingly, 


Their first deviation was in the idea it- 


self, € ‘lough realised that he. like the rest of 


the community, knew nothing about 
Kalmartin’s landscape with its prehistoric 
stones, rock carvings, burial tombs, forts 
and early Christian monuments. It was 
not taughtin schools because the teachers 
Were not given support. he savs. It was this 


appetite to Know more and to encourage 


the Kilmartin community to know more 
that spurred him on to start the museum 
Clough was the business brain and Butter 
the archaeological expert. The museum 
rook four Vears trom CONCEPT tO 4 omple- 
tion, no thanks to the bureaucrats. savs 
Clough. There were masses ot problems to 
contend with, not least the bank pulling 
the plug with little notice meaning the 
museum had to relv on its own income 
trom Tie ket sales. shop and cate tor months. 
It eventually survived with help trom an 
L300, 06 W) grant trom the Heritage 


Lottery Fund.) There was a lack of objects 
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— most of those excavated from beneath 
the stone circles were not going to be re- 
turned without a fighi 

Betore engaging in what became a very 
public row, Clough had replicas made of 
pieces in other museums or those which 
were worn or no longer in existence, like 
the handles of flint axes. Clough was aware 
of the bad press that replicas receive but he 
believes in to being bold in the presenta- 
tion.so long as there is honesty about the 
uncertainty of whatis on show. The deci 
sion is a good one and the museum has 
won awards for its clear interpretation 
Nonetheless the person il attacks were tiv- 
ing during Clough’s mid- 1990s campaign 
to have the objects in the National 
Museum of Scotland returned. Clough is 
keen not to dredge up the affair and so is 
Mark Jones. director of NMS. but a source 
close to the goings-on reveals: IF you men- 
noned Clough’ name to some people at 
the NMS. they would probably put the 
phone down on vou: 

But a partnership appears to have been 


torged between the NMS and Kilmartin 





House, and objects including the famous 
Glebe pot are on a rotaung short-term 
loan agreement. Clough savs this was what 
he wanted all along, although it is hard to 
believe he would not have wanted the ob- 
jects back for good. There are no regrets 


‘Every battle we ve had has been vital. 





even if we ve winced at how we ve had to 
undertake it, he savs 

The museum opened in May 1997. the 
dav after Tony Blair formed the new gov- 
ernment, with ten statt and six trustees, 
but no wite. Butter decided that after all 


the hard work she had put into the muse- 


a 
ee 
seers 


There is a widely 
held belief in the 
museum world that 
Clough will not be 
able to give up his 
baby. But he is far 
from territorial. He 
is a bigger thinker... 








um, living on the edge,on an insignificant 
salary was not tor her and she left for 
Edinburgh, says Clough. ‘Even though it 
ended in personal tragedies and sadness, the 
product ts good and we would both agree 
that what has been created is Wwondertul, he 
savs. His work ethic is one of collaboranon 
‘Lhke to think we're all “the curator” col 
lecavely, It would be a nonsense for one 
person to doitall” He continues: We will 
probably be considered unprofessional but 
| beheve thats the only way to work. | 
don't see curatorship as anvthing to do 
with a little six-month or one-vear course, 

[he museum ts flourishing, but not 
without struggle. Clough has resigned 
himself to the fact that his remote museum 
(Argyll and Bute Council has refused to 
put up road signs tor the museum) will be 
lwnored by the Scottish Executive —‘too 
new and too naive — and regional tun- 
ders. Clough savs at least 30 per cent of the 
museums visitors come by word of 
mouth. But of the 15,000 they get a vear, 
he savs, around half come in the school 
summer holidays. He adds that poorly pre- 
sented provincial museums let Kilmartin 
down as potential visitors assume thev will 
get more of the same 

Clough aims to continue with the self- 
suthicient model. Kilmartin’ only revenue 
is achieved through ticket sales (fixed at 
4.3.90 since its opening) its cafe and shop, 
with a turnover of around £, 15 per visitor. 
He always has a tunding application on 
the boil and one on the back-burner to 
see them through 

He savs, his aim now it to ensure that’this 
eight-year epic does not come to asad end 
betore it reaches maturity’. He is a tighter 
‘No door is shut even though its been 
banged in my face; he says. But his deep 
disgust of bureaucracy has led him to plot 
his escape route. He has no faith in what 
the Scottish nanonal audit will achieve 
even though he says it is vital. As tor 
Kilmartin fitting into the equation, it can- 
not because of its lack of a collection. His 
plan is to set sail in his canoe tor a month 
and set up an internet company. There isa 
widely held belief in the mu-seum world 
that Clough wall not be able to give up his 
baby. But he is far trom territorial. He ts 
i bigger thinker and recognises he has 
people in place to take over, who are tresh 
ind energised and havent got on the 
wrong side of people’. His unselfish out- 
look can only be of benefit to whatever he 
turns his hand to next. It is just a shame it 


will not be the museum sector that reaps 


the benefir. m 


























Tne ( arrick IS under threat: he carrie kK. design ited One of the world It brieths held the record ton the 


| Britains t6 most mportant Mstorn fastest trip to Australia when it cut + davs 


| ` TE a ,C arly bh oan À ' 
the Cutty Sdl K nas De €i ships. 1s prese ntiv under threat one third ott the old record. Yet de- 


| r of destruction. Originally christened spite the best efforts of the Scorush 
tul neq down rOl fundi ng 2 the Cait ot Adelaide, the ( irrick Was Vian Wwe Mus HN SMM whi h hasin- 
, launched in 1864 to transport emigrants cluded approact EPE ETA Lotter, 
| The historic ships movement Is In Crisis to Australia: an academic recently calcu- Fund (HLF), Historic Scotland. and othe 
| x lated that over half the state of South ee coe ch money to preserve the 
i does anybody really care’ Australias 1.53m population can trace thei arrick has not been found. Meanwhile. 
à T bia e mcestors ly T k to this one vessel Yet what mwcost Me STI eee mt tO ke ythes ship 
By Matt Barnard the world’s oceans failed to do in 136 vears on its shpway 
| including a 13-month stint at thi The Carrick ts one of only three ships 
| bottom of Glasgow’ Princes Dox k in in the Whole ot Britain to have otti tl 
1991 North Ayrshire Councils plat listed status. Because itis a grade- A struc- 
ning committee could achieve in the ture. the SMM has reluctantly had to ap 
blink of a bureaucratic eve ply for permission to destroy her: i 
| Phe City ot Adelaide was renamed the permission is denied, the museum itself 
Carrick in 1922, when it was bought D mav have to call in the receivers. The 
the Roval Navy. It was one of the tirst of a Australian government has objected to 
new class of hips that radically reduced the apphcanon and offered to tund 10 pet 
the tume it took to sail to the other side ot cent ot the restoration costs if the rest of 
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the funding can be found — which at the 


momentseems unlikely. Any vessel that is 
of such international significance that it 
gets a foreign government making a tor 

mal objection to a local planning author 

ity has to be special, as Jim Tildesley. 
SMM ss director, savs 

| wrote this article on a glorious dav in 
the Isle of Skye. From my desk | looked 
across the water towards the Outer 
Hebrides. | spent the morning watching 
friends take their boat, a Shetland lug, 
down to the edge of the water in prepara 
tion for the inconung tide. In places like 
this, Britains mariume heritage stirs the 
imagination. But inland, or in the cities, 
people find it easier to forget. The threat to 
the Carrick comes ata kev moment. The 
case challenges all who profess concern 
about the UK s heritage. 

For a man who 1s in danger of losing not 
only his most important artefact but also 
his Whole museum, Tildeslev seems re 
markably lacking in bile. However, there 
are indications that under the surface he is 
bitter. ` | he fai cCUous amongst us would 
say that if we had a painting of the City ot 
Adelaide by Rembrandt, we wouldnt re- 


ally have any trouble raising £.5.5m, he 


` 


says. That is the total amount he calculates 


is needed to get the ship back into the con- 














dinon she wasin when she was launched. 

While £5.51 is a significant amount of 
money, Tildesley recognises that the lump 
sum is not really where the problem lies. 
What worries most tunding bodies, par- 
ocularly the HLI which has commit- 
ted itself to a total payment of £ 1.4bn 
since it started in 1995, £26m of which 
has gone to historic ships is that even 
when a ship has been given a large award, 
itis never likely to be self-suthcient 

“The vessel will never be self-sustaining, 
ind I dont know ot any historic vessel 
that would be. Tildesley savs. ‘You can 
never guarantee suthcient income to gen- 
erate running costs plus the long-term 
maimtenance. With old wooden vessels, 
vou ve got to spend the same sum again 
over the next 25 vears as you spent on the 
big restoration project, 

lhis is one reason why the HLF agreed 
to tund the National Historic Ships 
Committee, which in 1995 was given the 
remit co catalogue all historic ships in the 
UK. To make it on to the list. ships had to 
have been built in Britain before 1945, 
WC igh over 40 tons, be over 40 feet in 
length and be substannally intact. When it 
began the process in 1995. the committee 
expected that there would be around 500 


ships that would meet its strict criteria, but 
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ready they have found 1.800, Ot these 

thev have designated only 46 as th ore 

collection’. These include the Carrick 
But the HLF *does not understand ships 


and ts trightened by their capacity to sink, 


as Well as by the ferocity of the passions of 


those in the ship preservation world, ac 
cording to a paper given earlier this year 
by Roger Knight, the outgoing deputy 
director of the National Maritime 
Museum (NMM) and member ot the 
committee, In the same paper he predict- 
ed that it was ‘inevitable that some high 
profile preserved ships, even household 
names, will go to the wall in the next ten 
years. Knight reckons that halt of the 46 
ships on the core list are in danger. 

His words are already beginning to 
seem prophenc. With the Carrick on the 
brink of destruction, the Cutty Sark has 


just been turned down for an award foi 


significant work. The Cutty Sark is not in 
immediate danger and the trust which 
owns it has been invited to apply again, but 
the rejection was nevertheless a bitter 
blow. ‘I'm 64, lve put in four lottery ap 
plications — three of which have been 
successtul — and eventually you begin to 
say there are other things vou want to do 


with vour lite’ savs Alan Stimson. chief 


executive officer of the Cutty Sark Trust. ® 
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Phe Cutty Sark and the SS Great Britain 
both putin major applications at the same 
ume. The Cutty Sark asked for just unde 
4.5m; the SS Great Britain for Just over 
£7m.The Great Britain has first-stage ip- 
proval tor its bid.'I suspect that our appli- 
cation was as fulsome as the Great Britains. 
Sumson savs, but so much monev has 
come to Greenwich over the last four or 
five vears thar it Was deemed politie ally ex- 
pedient for it to go somewhere else, 

[he decision has made Stimson question 
Britains commitment to preserving its 
manume heritage. 'Do we want our na- 
nonal maritime heritage or is it all talk? 
Everyone gets all romantic about it, but 
when it actually comes to putting their 
hands in their pockets to preserve it. they'd 
rather give it to the Cats’ Protection League 
Should we just pull the plug on the lor?’ 

But there may be more behind the 
HLF’ decision than is immediately ap 
parent. Knight believes that although the 
HLF had serious problems evaluating 
grant applications in the past. it has now 
sharpened up its act. What is striking about 
SS Great Britains successtul bid. unlike 
those of the Carrick and Cutty Sark. is 
that its plan was aimed at making the ship 
self-supporting, 

Che proposal trom the SS Great Britain, 
which is dry-docked, ts firstly to repan 
major damage that the ship has alread 
sustained. The next stage would be to put 
a glass shelf around the hull at the water- 
line which wall create a controlled envi- 
ronment and allow the humidity to be 
kept at a fixed level. Shane Casev, the SS 
Great Britain's assistant curator, explains: 
‘In effect, it will be like sacking a Roman 
horseshoe in a glass box. If you maintain 
the environment, it’s stable. We re hoping 
the dehumidification system will com- 
pletely stop any corrosion in its tracks. 

With better visitor facilities, the ship 
should attract a greater audience and 
without any turther damage or corrosion 
SS Great Britian could be- 


come self-sufficient: a verv attractive 


to its fabric. 


proposition, as tar as HLF is concerned. 
Phe only problem is that it has never been 
done before. Casey savs thev are confi- 
dent it will work. but admits that thev can 
not know for sure. 

The Cutty Sark has a long way to go be- 


fore it isin danger of being destroyed. Like 
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Is Britain's maritime heritage sinking? | 


What is striking about SS Great 
Britain's successful bid is that its 
plan was aimed at making the 


ship self-supporting 


the Carrick, it is listed. Even if ir was not 
4 household name. it would generate a 
huge amount of publicity before it was 
destroved. But although itis the only ship 
that has been listed by English Heritage 
(the Carrick 


Scotland).it cannot apply tora grant trom 


Was listed by Histori 
the body. which has a policy of not al 


lowing ships to apply for grants. 


Nevertheless, being listed gives it an oth- 
cial status, and most historic ships do not 
have that advantage. Tildesley thinks that 
this may contribute to the funding prob- 
lem: ‘Over the vears, the historic ships 
movement hasn't pushed to be treated in 
the same way as listed buildings. 

The Historic Ships Committee dis- 
covered that 90 per cent of historic ships 
are owned and preserved by private indi- 
viduals. There ts a drawback to being S Great 
listed, however, as it brings with it a sig- 
nificant amount of bureaucracy, which 
the people who work with historic ships 
are reluctant to take on board. As Knight 
tacttully puts it: The ships world is not 
Keen on a legally-based system... Thes 
are a crowd of individuals who do not 
take kindly to it at all. 

The HLF does not give money to pri 
vate individuals or organisanons, and is 
not likely to 1f there are no legal regula 


Hons providing a structure within which 











that money can be used. On the other 


hand. the problem with not tunding the 


historic ships sector is that the preserva- 
non ot the nations maritime heritage is in 
the hands at mycin tuals A, ho w il] HOT Ne 

ontinue their 


essarih De able to often 


heron work indefinitely 
As it to emphasise the precariousness of 
the sector.of the people | talked to dus ing 
the research tor this article, Knight is leav- 
mythe NMM, Colin Allen. secretary of the 
Nacional Historic Ships Committee, is re- 


aring within a few months, Alan Stimson 





it the Cutty Sarkis 64 and considering re 


urement, and Tony Hirst has already re- 
ured trom the Boat Museum at Ellesmere 
Port. Itis not clear where the next genet 

mon of individuals who are prepared to 
battle against tunding crises and public in- 
difference is going to come from, Kimuht’s 
words come back agains It seems to me in 

evitable that some high-profile preserved 
ships. cve household MANIUS, wl vo TO 


the wall 11) the NEXT ten Vears 


Matt Barnard is a Irechince arts and 


heritage journalist 
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The Big Bazaar caused a stir in South Kensington last 
month. But outdoor events are expensive and risky 
to organise as Jane Morris finds out 


party 


here were some very odd things go- 

ing on in South Ken last month. 

First there were five people, wearing 
Egyptian coats and funny hats, swinging 
down the front of the Natural History 
Museum. A bloke in a Biggles costume at- 
tached to a space-hopper — basically a 
human weeble — wobbled his way down 
Exhibinon Road. There were tightrope 
walkers and DIY water-propelled rockets. 
A massive blow-up chill out zone took up 
the Cromwell Road end. And the big 
three national museums were tree to 
everyone — not just children and OAPs. 
Phis was Big Bazaar, the tree. family festi- 
val event, designed to promote the arts 
and sciences and bring some lite to South 
Kensington. 


A festival such as Big Bazaar has a lot of 


advantages — parncularly in encouraging 
different audiences into the area and 
hopetully the museums. Gabby Campbell 


Johnson, the Natural History Museums 


public programmes manager says: 'It was 
a huge success. Most ot the ame I was in 
the crowd and people were having a bril- 
liant time. Visitor numbers were good too 
and might have been better if there had 
been wider advertising of the event. 

But testivals can also be risky expensive 
and bureaucratic, Done well you have a 
great piece Of marketing for the parent 
institution — an event which can attract 
new audiences and expose traditional au- 
diences to something ditterent and excit- 
ing. Done badly — or rained off — and 
vou could easily end up with a gaping 
hole in the end-ot-vear accounts. 

lhe idea for Big Bazaar came trom fill 
Nelson, the brains behind the British 
Associanion’s 2000 extravaganza, Creating 


Sparks. The BA (formerly the British 
Association tor the Advancement of 
Science) has produced an annual testival of 
science for well over a century, Like many 
organisations, the BA hoped to do some- 
thing special tor the vear 2000." We were 
thinking about the BAS festival and we 
thought it might be interesting to work 
with some other insututions, Nelson says. 
This coincided with the South Ken insti- 
tutions talking about the way they might 
work together.“We soon decided that it 
was a good idea to have a programme that 
linked all of them and Creanng Sparks 
grew trom that. 

Given the range of institutions involved 
— the BA, the Royal College of Art, the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Royal 
Albert Hall, Imperial College, the Royal 
College of Music and the three museums 
— putting on something to do with sci- 
ence and the arts was pretty obvious. The 
Creating Sparks programme, subuded the 
sciences meet the arts at the South 
Kensington Festival’, is the result. But it 
was the first time all had worked togeth- 
er, and Nelson implies that negotiations 
Were sometimes tricky. 

The core of the festival is still the lecture 
programme, centring physically on 
Imperial College and intellectually on sci- 
ence. But a programme of events, special 
exhibitions, and public experiments ts 


packed around the high-brow science. OF 


these, Big Bazaar 1s the most obviously 
popular bur it cost. From a budget of £1m., 
the one-day event in September cost al- 
most £100,000, excluding help from the 
surrounding museums and the tact that all 
three museums decided to go tree. 
Nelson admits that the latter decision 
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was a bit of a surprise, I asked them if they 
would think about it but I didn’t think it 
would happen. Itis a big-deal question to 
ask. Around 25.000 people visit on a typ- 
ical Sunday and although children and 
OAPs are free.it is a substantial amount ot 
money. And itis a very political issue at the 


seemed tO sė it is an 


moment. But ches 
excellent marketing opportunity, she says 
Buc that was by no means the biggest 
worry. Nelson savs that the tear of rain. not 
drizzle but a torrential downpour, was 
enough tO madui È sleepless nights. Vik MEY 
was also a problem. Nelson marketed it as 
a sponsorship opportunity but found that 
there were few takers. Although Creating 
Sparks as a whole attracted significant 
sponsorship, most preterred to sponsor 
pares oÍ the programme such as the ‘big 
experiments and lecture programmes. ‘I 
think it seemed to be a lot of money for a 
dav and theres the risk because of the 
weather, she savs." We should have had 
the content worked up further in advance 
because it’s quite hard to get sponsors on 
board without it. We were wise atter the 
event. Instead.a £1 programme was sold 
to generate around / 20,000 and the BA 
underwrote the rest 
Then there were the practical arrange 
ments. With six months to go Nelson was 
sull negotiating the closure of Exhibition 
Road, `I knew we would need profession- 
als to organise the arnsts and the adminis 
cranon, she adds.“ We kept tinding people 
who were keen to do the programming 
but didn’t want to deal with thines like the 
councils and the toilets. she grimaces. And 
it was councils plural. Exhibition Road bi- 


ma the borough cyt 


sects Wesuninster 


Kensington and Chelsea. which meant 


double the work. Eventually Nelson wem 
to Zap Producnons, the live arts and event 
it did Aberdeen’ 
Hogmanay, with a budget of £730,000 


Robin Morlev. one ot Zap Productions 
three dire: 


producers. In 1999 


tors. savs: One ot the « hatlenves 


tor science 1s how vou animate tt and 


make it exciting. All the acts had some re- 
lanonship to science, like the Rolls Rovi 
DIY water rockets. Iris EVery supre Way 
to demonstrate rocket propulsion, [1 
good that a leading-edge world techno 
logy company took the nme to do it. The 


i 
» hes tashgi ly 
I Crane exercise, m 


used It as an intern 


VETO J VOUNY Mangement team tore- 





lise the project and presentit to the pub 


lik y Morles SAYS But he 
Zap would have liked a bigger budget 


ie} 


adds that. ide ills 


£130 0000-200 000) — tor such a big 
Around 40) pet 


space ent of the budget 
Went on Operon | asp 


CTs rather SARTE 
the programme. he sats 


Vik N ley 


Bazaar should not be attempted by evers 


warns that events such as Bi 


ONC. Vers OMe We Produc CA VISION doc- 


ument which examines the 


needed to make the project a success, he 


savs. Sometimes the advice is awainst.’ You 


have to work out the idea tirst and decid 
1$ it HO d enough, wll the 


public be at 


Vou h ive toO leo vk VETY taI- 


tracted? Then 


fully ar the venue. And vou need the budvet 


or part of a budget. with enough lead am 


ro tind sponsors. And. of course. he sars 


i 


vou need to mvolve an event producer at 


the earliest opportunity.’ There are lots ot 


stumbling blocks, he savs. ‘But the 1 


TONI 


common are an overriding physical or po- 


litic al reason for an event nor to vo wneud: 


failure tO pass health md sateet 


regure 


ments and a lack ot resources 
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Streets ahead: the 
Big Bazaar festival 
brought noise and 
colour to South 
Kensington 


Johnson 1s equally enthusiasts 





(Our mantri now 


dds.” Big Bazaar wasa oi 
become more regul 


nons will want to carry on. Campbell 


tunk we could do it every vear, but peo 
ple at che Natural History Museum are 
starnne to talk 
vears. Nelson at the BA is cautious but 
EFESE it woul 1b 
subsidy of £4 
Hone tree entry 
Bazaar was 


hkely that more sponsorship would be 


bout something every nwo 


“ITVS Tod St i ood thing. 
per persol let 
museums, Bie 
hardly chi ip though 

cond wo. Bur what 
Biy Bazaar did ichic\e Was thie breakiny 
down of barriers in South Kensington 

turning some pretty austere looking na 
namig and tam 


itonly for one dav. @ 


utions mto dy 


tonal mstit 


ily triendly places 
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The Business School 


MA/Diploma Heritage Management 
MA/Diploma Museum Management 


Now at the Maritime Greenwich University Campus, situated in a 
world heritage site. 


So you may be a heritage or arts professional, how would you like 
first class business ability too? Or are you entering the profession and 
needing to satisfy employers’ increasing needs for management skills 


For you, the University of Greenwich offers a choice of full-time and 
part-time programmes, unique to the UK, that emphasise practical 
finance, management, marketing and human resource skills. 

The programmes are flexible: full-time (one year) and part-time 
(two-four years), and modular, to suit individual requirements and 
work commitments. 


Candidates will need a degree in a relevant discipline or have appropriate 
experience. APEL applications welcomed. Recognised by M.A. for 

Route C to AMA, 

Places available for February 2001/September 2001 
Request more information now, and an application pack, 


from: Marilyn Scott, Tel/Fax: 020 8331 7504. 
Email: M.J.Scott@greenwich.ac.uk 


Administrator, Tel: 020 8331 9840. Fax: 020 8331 9557. 


Maritime Greenwich University Campus, 30 Park Row, 
Greenwich, London SE10 9LS. 
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or to arrange a demonstration 
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All power to them 


Exciting, uncompromising, popular: Tate Modern proves that increasing access can be achieved without dumbing down. By Mark Suggitt 


useum and gallery staff may 

be forgiven for feeling a little 

confused these days, espe- 
cially in relation to the seemingly con- 
tradictory directions of Best Value and 
Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport (DCMS) policy. On the one hand, 
Audit Commission and Best Value per- 
formance indicators concentrate on 
volume and cost per visitor. On the oth- 
er, the DCMS urges us towards in- 
creasing access and fighting social 
exclusion. This can be time-consuming 
and expensive, and is often initially 
aimed at small numbers of people. This 
has led to an increasingly public argu- 
ment over the role of museums in a 
post-modern society. Can they have a 
social purpose, and if so, does this au- 
tomatically lead to dumbing down, or 
embarking on a mission impossible? 

This discussion has, of course, been 
played out with the Millennium Dome 
debate as a backdrop. Up until June this 
year the word millennium appeared 
cursed. Millennium Commission pro- 
jects such as the Centre for Popular 
Music in Sheffield were failing, as was 
the Private Finance Initiative flagship 
Royal Armouries in Leeds. Two months 
after it opened, the Dome was also per- 
ceived as a disaster, and the press dived 
in to sound the death knell of ‘cool 
modern Britain 

Pretty predictable stuff for a nation 
that has made an art form out of moan- 
ing. Scapegoats were provided, just like 
the evil advisers to medieval rulers, The 
culprits were over-optimistic business 
plans, presumably developed with 
top business consultants, the Piers 
Gavestons to our cultural kings. But 
poor advice should not have been so 
eagerly swallowed. Anyone with a few 
years’ experience of working in a mu- 
seum or gallery could see that most of 
these (charging) projects had absurdly 
over-optimistic visitor and income pro- 
jections. Little wonder that they never 
reached their macho targets. 

Then, over the horizon, like the Lone 
Ranger, came Tate Modern, masked 
behind its gruff exterior: tough, un- 
compromising, modern and brilliantly 
marketed. It opened live on television 
(despite a no-show by Madonna) and 


immediately attracted thousands of vis- 
itors. The press seized on Tate Modern, 
declaring it the antithesis of the Dome, 
combining substance and popularity 
Of course, some conservative critics 
had problems. The hanging! It is not 
chronological! Oh dear, get out more 
Galleries should experiment with their 
collections; museums do it all the time 
If it doesn’t work, you can always 
change it later. Some of the spaces are 
admittedly a little cramped, and the 
labelling can certainly be improved. But 


the genius of Tate Modern js that it got 


people interested. For many people, it 
tipped their mental scales, from a posi- 
tion of ‘modern art, not for me’ to ‘this 
looks fun, | should go’ 

Added to this, it has the obvious and 
often overlooked incentive of free ad- 
mission and a fabulously central site 
The result is a gallery that has become 
a vertical public square, a place for con- 
templation and, thanks to longer open- 
ing hours, also a place to meet and just 
hang out 

Should this worry the Tate? It should 
not. It has not compromised on archi- 
tectural or artistic quality, and in doing 
so, it has created a socially-inclusive 
space. This is a space where you can 
take some things and leave others, 
where you can experience the familiar 
and encounter the surprising. Over a 
million visits in under three months 
smashes the numerical performance in- 
dicator, although weaving through the 
post-opening crushes was hardly 
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the greatest aesthetic experience 
Nevertheless, | am sure that everyone 
enjoyed the initial thrill of being in that 
vast (and pleasantly un-English) space 
And, as visitor numbers stabilise, the 
experience within the galleries will 
improve 

To me, Tate Modern proves that in- 
creasing access can be achieved with- 
out dumbing down, and that a positive 
attitude to audiences and local com- 
munities works. Itis by no means alone 
The social commitment of Tyne and 
Wear Museums has also led to rising 
audiences. Walsall’s success has been 
built on a philosophy of total quality — 
‘Champagne for All’ 

We should not see the DCMS docu- 
ment Centres for Social Change as a mis- 
sion impossible, but as a blueprint for 
challenging institutional mindsets. We 
ought to teel relieved that a government 
paper actually echoes the thoughts of 
many museum and gallery people that 
were articulated in the 1980s and early 





Tate Modern: over one million visitors in under three 
months explored this vast space 








1990s. To reject its message is to senda 
clear signal that museum and gallery 
people would prefer to return to the 
tweedy ghetto of antiquarianism and 
sterile connoisseurship. As Glasgow 
Museums director Mark O'Neill has re- 
marked, we must also avoid ‘dumbing 
up’, returning our appeal to limited in- 
terest groups 

It is almost impossible to construct 
the perfect museum, Nevertheless, the 
intentional and unintentional achieve- 
ments of Tate Modern have interest- 
ing lessons for all of us. Discuss it with 
your friends 


Mark Sugegitt is director of St Albans 


\usenims 


Want to get something off 
your chest? Contact the 
editor. Email: journal@ 
museumsassociation.org 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 
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‘Entrance fees simply 


A new report suggests that charging for admission is accepted in Denmark 


he Danes love their museums of 
culture and history. They are hap- 
py to pay for visiting them, and 
their faith in curators is so great that 
they want them to have a greater in- 
fluence on building conservation and 
local planning 
Anew Danish report, Image Research 
2000, looks at what Danes expect from 
their museums and how they experi- 
ence them. The sample used in the sur- 
vey is large enough to make the findings 
statistically valid for the entire population 
over the age of 14 years. The 207 mu- 
seums of history and culture in Denmark 
represent three-quarters of all museums 
in the country, more than half of them 
supported directly by the state 


— and high public esteem has not been generated by marketing. Hans Christian Andersen explains 


The report is a response to changesin 
the Danish cultural environment 
Museums increasingly compete with 
theme parks and more traditional 
tourist attractions in a broad leisure 
market, and have to meet new expec- 
tations from modern consumers. The 
fact that Image Research 2000 has 
been published — and that it is a 
straightforward piece of marketing re- 
search — is evidence that the Danish 
museum sector is taking its visitors se- 
riously. They have to. Danish museum 
legislation is about to change and it is 
likely that the work of curators will 
stress interpretation more — and tradi- 
tional academic research less — in the 
new Act 
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Prepared to pay: visitors at the 
National Museum, Copenhagen 


The results of the survey are encour- 
aging for museum professionals. The 
majority of Danes who visit museums 
enjoy them: 43 per cent of the popula- 
tion over the age of 14 visit museums 
many of them more than once a year, 
and men and women are equally rep- 
resented. Nearly all of them say the vis- 
it meets or betters their expectations, 
and consequently, 94 per cent are 
happy to recommend museums to oth- 
ers. People perceive museums as 
knowledge centres. They visit them in 
order to learn about their shared histo- 
ry, about the place they live, and about 
foreign culture 

The vast majority of Danes have a 
positive image of museums — regard- 
less of whether they actually visit them 
— but more than half never actually go 


to them. Lector Nils Jensen of the 
Danish Museums College, one of the 
organisations behind the report, ex- 
plains that it confirms previous 
American research. ‘People have enor- 
mous confidence in museum protes- 
sionals, higher than for most other 
professions. But they think of museums 
as part of the leisure world: they don't 
want museums to be controversial. 
That will probably disappoint some mu- 
seum peopl,’ he says 

Some 40 per cent of non-users say 
they do not have the time to visit 
Others — especially younger people — 
are not interested. A class divide is also 
evident, despite the relatively classless 
nature of Danish society: museum-go- 
ers tend to have higher academic qual- 
ifications than non-museum-goers, and 
include their visits among a broader 
range of cultural activities 

The Danes are prepared to pay to 
get into their museums. More than 50 
per cent of them believe that museums 
should charge, and those who have al- 
ready had to pay believe that they had 
value for money. Nils Jensen explains 
that the very idea of charging for entry 
arrived in Denmark from the UK during 
the 1980s and was met with consider- 
ably resistance from inside and outside 
museums at the time. ‘But our research 
shows that entrance fees simply aren't 
a major factor in the minds of Danish 
museum visitors,’ he says 

How the Danish museum sector re- 
sponds to the report remains to be seen. 
Image Research 2000 can conclude 
that the high esteem enjoyed by Danish 
museums of culture and history has 
nothing to do with marketing, since 
hardly any marketing takes place 
However, with increasing competitive 
pressures in the sector, things are not 
likely to remain that way. This report 
may well be a harbinger of things to 


come 


Hans Christian Andersen is a 
lecnuarer in tourism management at thy 


University of Northumbria 








Steve Greenwood defends Stroud District Council's decision to charge for entry to its new museum 


ike many people in local govern- 
E | came into it fired with a 
passion to improve the services 
that my district council provides for its 
community. After all, apart from emp- 
tying the dustbins each week, what do 
we all get for our council tax? Eleven 
years later, while still the old Labour so- 
cialist | was then, | find myself fronting 
the drive to introduce charges for ad- 
mission to our soon-to-be-opened mu- 
seum — something that is associated 
more with the Thatcher years than the 
‘cool Britannia’ of Blair's Britain. Many 
of my friends and opponents often 
wonder how this can be 

In Stroud District, the decision to cre- 
ate anew museum to house the various 
collections scattered around the area 
was not an easy one. At the time, we 
were probably the most hung council in 
the country, with five separate political 
parties, none of which were anywhere 
near the size necessary to be able to 
run it. Despite the commonly heid view 
that such an arrangement is good for 
democracy, in reality it produces weak 
decisions, endless changes of mind and 
inefficiencies that do no one any good. 
(Except the odd politician, keen to grab 
a few column inches in the local paper, 
who has become ‘outraged or ‘devas- 
tated’ by something or other). 

It was against this background that 
some six years ago, after many hours of 
debate, both in the chamber and be- 
hind the scenes, the council voted to 
start the project. There was no political 
pattern to the vote, but the clear un- 
derstanding that was crucial for many 
councillors (and thus the only way the 
decision was arrived at) was that a set 
sum was allocated and no over-run 
would be permitted. 

Now the development has been 
completed and we have an impressive 
museum situated in a beautiful wood- 
ed park just waiting for the December 
opening. It is indeed something to be 
proud of, and | am looking forward to 
being there as cabinet member re- 
sponsible for economic development 
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Symbolic 
changes — the 
new logo for the Museum in the Park 


and leisure, to hear the speeches of our 
invited VIPs. | hope the hard work of 
our museum staff will be rewarded by 
a good turnout, and | am sure the future 
will bring success 

But all this has come at a cost — 
which has been borne in the main by lo- 
cal council-tax payers. Yes, thankfully, 
there was a sizeable donation from the 
Heritage Lottery Fund. But most of the 
cash will have to come from the people 
of our community. At present each 
household is contributing something in 
the region of £11 a year to the museum 
and this will only allow about 21 hours 
of opening a week. We have a great 
facility and we want it to be available for 
as long as possible — and here we arrive 
at the nub of our present debate. To 
open longer means higher staffing costs 
— and you will remember that the only 
way we have a museum at all was to 
promise six years ago that there were 
going to be no hidden extras down 
the line. 





n the last issue of Museums 
Journal we reported on the row 
over charging in Stroud (Museums 
Journal September 2000, p5). The 
new Museum in the Park is due to 

reopen following a £2.5m 
redevelopment in December. 

The district council voted to levy 
admission charges for the new 
museum in July. A consultation 
process showed that local people were 
not necessarily opposed to charging. 
The council argued that charging 
would help cover the cost of 
extending the museum's opening 
hours. 

Campaigners against the charges 
accused the council of failing to come 
up with a decent business plan, and 
pointed out that it will be the first 
time the museum has charged since it 
originally opened as Stroud District 
Museum in 1899. An operational 
review of the museum service said 





Of course, it would be nice to offer 
the museum facilities for free. But then- 
it would be nice to offer the swimming 
pools, the music concerts, the keep-fit 
suites, the planning applications, the 
council houses for free too. That after 
all, was what | wanted originally to be 
able to do. But experience has taught 
me that breakfasts have normally to be 
paid for, and sometimes it is good for 
politicians to do what they said they 
were going to do. That way, ‘things can 
only get better’. Or so | have heard 
somewhere. 

So, charges for the present. But if we 
get the attendance figures predicted, 
who knows what the future may hold? 


Steve Greenwood is the cabinet 
member responsible for cconomi 
development and leisure on Stroud 
Distret Council 


The story so far... 


that a charge of £2.50 would be in 
line with other local visitor attractions 
but a final decision on the price has 
not yet been made. The council has 
indicated that concessionary charges 
will be available. 

In the same issue of Museums 
Journal, also on page 5, we carried 
the story about how scrapping 
admission charges at Ceredigion 
Museum in Aberystwyth had led to 
a surge in visitor figures. 

The county council had imposed 
charges of £1 for adults and 50p for 
children in April 1999 — a move 
which ran into local opposition and 
led to a 70 per cent drop in visitor 
figures. The charges were scrapped 
in March this year and visitor figures 
have leapt back up. 

» Do you have strong views on the 
charging debate? Share them with 
us. Email: journal@museums 
association.org or tel: 020 7250 1834 
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aren't a major factor’ | 





Photograph: Museum inthe Park 
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[he unique patented design of the Planorama’ Drawer System allows | 





specialist storage of Flags, Maps, Charters and Coins. Lightweight remoy 
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E oo 
Even better value 


Small museums in the East Midlands have been getting together 
to work out benchmarking criteria that suit them. 


Clare Pope reports 


or many curators of small local- 
authority museums, the mere 
thought of completing yet anoth- 
er lengthy questionnaire for the 
purposes of Best Value is enough to en- 
courage a hasty retreat into the depths 
of the stores. But the recent develop- 
ment of a benchmarking group among 
museums of this type in the East 
Midlands has proved positive for all 
involved 
The group provides a valuable open 
forum for participants to share appre- 
hension with colleagues, discuss issues 
raised by Best Value, realise the benefits 
of comparing their museum's service 
with that of similar organisations and 
identify areas for improvement. The 
project grew from the Cultural Hentage 





National Training Organisation Bench- 
marking Initiative, begun in 1999, as 
part of which Mansfield Museum and 
Art Gallery completed a self-assessment 
work pack. Questions were designed 
to apply to a range of organisations, 
and although they were a useful first 
exercise in benchmarking, they lacked 
the detail needed to make the results of 
real value for smaller museums 

The next stage was to outline a more 
specific set of potential benchmarks for 
consultation among museums of simi- 
lar size and scope to Mansfield. This 
document was sent, with an invitation 
to join a discussion group, to 26 local 
East 
Midlands and neighbouring counties 


authority museums in the 
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Tenerife's Museum of Man and Nature, housed in the newly restored Civil Hospital 


is isn’t the usual kind of 
postcard from Tenerife: there is 
no sun and sand in it, no 
crowded beach resorts. Only a few 
adventurous souls make the trip to 
Santa Cruz, the island's capital. A 
delightfully unspoilt Spanish town, 
Santa Cruz is notable for its fine 
examples of Art Nouveau and Art Deco 
architecture, and home to the recently 
re-sited Museum of Man and Nature. 
Thanks to extensive funding from 
the autonomous government of the 
Canary Islands, this museum, which 
basically houses the archaeological 


and natural science collections of the 
island, has been given an imaginative 
makeover by Enric Franch, the 
Catalan designer. It is located in the 
newly restored former Civil Hospital, 
a fine neo-classical building situated 
a few minutes from the town centre, 
near the Plaza de Espana. The 
museum also acts as the 
administrative centre for all the other 
museums on the island and has 
departments dedicated to 
conservation, curatorship, marketing, 
education and design. 

On the ground floor, there is a 





around 15,000-25,000 were targeted 
for the purposes of identifying an initial 
mailing list. 

Response to the exercise was en- 
couraging and 12 completed ques- 
tionnaires were received. A further six 
museums replied with reasons for not 
wishing to participate. These included 
being part of a larger service and so not 
comparable with Mansfield Museum, 
having recently opened and therefore 
being unable to measure performance 
against many of the suggested bench- 
marks, and being committed to existing 
benchmarking initiatives 

The results of the exercise were pre- 
sented to the first group meeting. lain 
Hook, Manstfield’s chief leisure officer, 
took an active role in stimulating de- 
bate. Emphasis fell on the relevance 
and reliability of the data gathered. All 
aspects of museum service were dis- 


cussed, including collections care, edu- 
cation and community engagement. In 





general introduction to the museum. 
Modern audiovisual techniques 
illustrate the geological origins of the 
volcanic Canary Islands and the 
evolution of life on the archipelago. 

From here the visitor moves 
upstairs, where the museum 
separates into its two constituent 
parts, archaeology and natural 
sciences. There is no set route 
through the display rooms, each unit 
being independent. This idea of free 
movement and open interpretation is 
complemented by the displays, which 
incorporate a range of approaches — 
audiovisuals, models and 
reconstructions, as well as more 
traditional displays of artefacts in 
glass cases. Labelling and text 
information is economical but 
informative. The overall impression is 
of an entertaining and educational 
experience, accessible and non- 
prescriptive. 

Nestor Yanes, marketing officer, 
explained how the museum has been 
pursuing a series of initiatives 
relating to access. He emphasised the 
importance of education, 
establishing and maintaining links 





Feedback 





some cases, participants had interpret- 
ed questions in several different ways 
This highlighted the need to clarify 
terminology and improve the guidance 
notes. The second draft of the exercise 
therefore produced a more reliable set 
of benchmarks, performance against 
which could be accurately measured 
The group's future objective is to 
establish effective ways of scoring the 
results. Opportunities to meet with 
other benchmarking groups will be 
sought, and the challenge of compet- 
ing with local-authority museums is 
thrown open to independent museums 
with an annual expenditure of between 
£75,000 and £250,000. To take up the 
challenge or simply to find out more, 


please contact me 


Clare Pope is the assistant curator at 
Afanstield A fusetun and Art Caller i NI 
cal hy contacted on Ol62 14H 3088 oF l 


hare _manshield museum (a hotmail.com 


with local schools and talked 
enthusiastically about a successful 
teaching programme for children to 
be run over the summer, with 
workshop activities such as ceramics, 
mask-making and story-telling. The 
museum has also recently agreed an 
arrangement with a local bus 
company, allowing the holders of bus 
passes a 50 per cent discount on 
entrance tickets. 

Other features of interest were the 
library, a well-stocked shop, and a 
cafe, situated around a pretty 
courtyard on the ground floor. 
Friendly attendants and information 
sheets in different languages make 
this a most enjoyable and surprising 
experience for the visitor to Santa 
Cruz and definitely well worth the 
trouble of skipping another siesta or 
toasting session on the beach. 


The Museum of Man and Nature, 
Tenerife is open Tues-Sunday all year, 
10am-8pm. Admission 400 ptas 
(about £1.80). 


Iain Clark is a volunteer at Kirkcaldy 
Museum and Art Gallery, Fife 
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Haven't I seen this 
somewhere before? 


EXPLORE, @BRISTOL 





| n the early 1980s, Bristol became the 
home of the Exploratory, one of the 

earliest hands-on science centres in 

| the UK. After a peripatetic early exis- 
tence, it settled down in part of Brunel's 
1840s railway station at Temple Meads, 

and quickly became regarded as a god- 

| send by exasperated parents nearing the 
end of school holidays. Its homespun 
feel, coupled with an apparently anar- 
chic approach to layout and theme, 
made it a great favourite, and there was 
some dismay when it closed a year ago 
The success of the Exploratory made 
the hands-on science theme highly at- 
tractive to those planning Bristol's mil- 
lennium project. A replacement, 
imaginatively called Explore, now forms 
one of the four elements of @Bristol. 





The other three sections are an Imax cin- 
ema, Wildscreen (a nature and wildlife 
centre combining an archive of TV, film 
and video wildlife footage, plus a live 
tropical rainforest reconstruction com- 
plete with beasts) and new open spaces. 

| went to look particularly at Explore 
It is a commonly known fact that one 
14-year-old is required to explain the in- 
tricacies of modern technology, so | 
equipped myself with two (in case | lost 
one), and a 17-year-old engineering en- 
thusiast. Explore kindly provided us with 
complimentary tickets, so we avoided a 
lengthy queue for one of the three tills 
and an outlay of £6.50 for the adults 
and £4.50 for the juniors. A family tick- 





et would have cost £19, saving me £3, 
So what does this actually buy? 





Explore has four themed areas. By far 
the busiest, and the one that my three 
companions disappeared into straight 
away, is Move It. This area includes 
some large and well-designed me- 
chanical devices showing how water 
can be moved around and harnessed, 
how muscle power can achieve greater 
things through the use of pulleys and 
gears, how aerofoils work, and soon 
Sound familiar? Except for their larg- 
er size, few of these devices did any- 
thing different to the Science Museum's 
original Children’s Gallery, that holiday- 
time hell on earth, more than 30 years 
ago. Explore did them less well, in fact 
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The interpretive text, fashionably short, 
was often inconveniently placed. My 
companions loved it, because it so re- 
sembled a playground. However, under 
intensive questioning later, they could 
remember very few of the gadgets. 
The other half of the ground floor is 
occupied by Your Amazing Brain, which 
uses a wide variety of approaches to 
investigate sensory perception. Some 
of this is quite fun, although the ‘feel- 
ie’ brain was off display on my visit. The 
area also looks at the body's functions 
(well, some of them), and certainly con- 
tains some interesting individual dis- 
plays. But the overall effect is of 
disorder, and there seemed to be a lot of 
visitors wandering around aimlessly. 
Upstairs are two further themes, and 
the entrance to the Imaginarium. The 


latter has been sponsored by Orange 
and is a ‘state-of-the-art’ planetarium 
| have to take their word for this — 
there was a show in progress when we 
visited, and anyway, it costs another £2 
for adults and £1.50 for children. You 
pay more for other extras too, like the 
simulator ride in Move It. 

Get Connected aims to showcase all 
of the most up-to-the-minute com- 
munication technologies. It has a series 
of experiments which aim to explain 
how computers work; some particu- 
larly irritating ones involve dropping 
binary beads through a barcode-read- 
er to demonstrate how to make dif- 
ferent numbers and words in binary 
code, before they land, with a near- 
unbearable racket, in aluminium pans 

longside is the virtual volleyball game, 





You are amazing, Explore @Bristol 


one of the highlights of the visit as one 
watches 20 or so people jumping tor an 
invisible ball they can see on a screen 
Very funny, but is it art? There are 
demonstrations of webcams and other 
internet novelties, but these are com- 
monplace on the internet at home. Not 
everyone has easy access to the internet 
yet, but those that don’t are unlikely to 
be able to afford a visit to Explore 
Finally there is the Curiosity Zone 
This ideas of the 


combines the 


Anglo-Saxons with attitude 


BEDE'S WORLD, 
JARROW, TYNESIDE 





yneside is getting its share of the 

lottery bonanza this summer. An 
improved Bede's World in Jarrow is the 
third new venture to open here in a 
few months. Life Interactive World in 
Newcastle opened in May and 
Segedunum in Wallsend opened in 
July. The new bits of Bede's World 
opened in early August. They are the 
latest and most ambitious components 
of an increasingly large complex which 
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first opened to the public as the Bede 
Monastery Museum in 1974 

The new building at Bede's World is 
a strange addition to the blighted 
industrial riverside of Jarrow — a 
Mediterranean-style villa set between 
the riverside oil tanks and a car-handling 
yard. Architects Eldred Evans and David 
Shalev have designed for strong archi- 
tectural effect, as they did at the Tate St 
Ives in the 1990s. Up a tree-lined path, 
a brick patio gives on to an open atrium 
with a blue pond and ums in alcoves. 
Cool, airy corridors with white walls, ter- 


x 





razzo floors and glazed doors lead to 
another patio at the back. A series of 
surprising rooms culminates in a double- 
height enclosed atrium, in the centre of 
which is a huge wire-mesh mask of the 
man himself — the Venerable Bede. 
Why has this ersatz Roman villa ar- 
rived like a spaceship on the banks of 
the Tyne? Bede's memorial is near the 
monastery where he lived and worked. 
But weren't Bede and his monastery 
Anglo-Saxon? The monastery was 
founded in 681. Bede entered the 
monastery and became the greatest 
scholar and author England had then 
seen. Apparently the Roman style of 
the building acknowledges that his 
Anglo-Saxon monastery had strong 
links to Rome and the Roman Church. 
Clever as it is to make such references, 
Bede is a mysterious if not unknown 
figure to many, and Bede's World could 
explain his story more straightforward- 
ly. If you had wanted Bede's World to 
give a post-modern treatment to an ar- 
chitectural style, wouldn't you choose 
Anglo-Saxon or Romanesque northern 
European buildings as your source? You 


Men at work—a taste of monastic 
life on show at Bede's World 
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short-lived Stradivarium from the old 
Exploratory, which looked at musical 
themes, with all the ideas that don't fit 
in happily elsewhere. One of the heav- 
ily promoted bits here is a walk-in tor- 
nado, but either it wasn't performing 
very well on our visit or we weren't giv- 
ing it sufficient time to do its stuff. By 
now, it was evident that my assistants 
were keen to get back to Move It. 
Inthe modern world, it is increasing- 
ly difficult to create a sense of wonder or 
awe. Any institution that attempts to 
create a ‘Wow’ factor has to be wary of 
the ‘So What?’ This was certainly evi- 
dent on my visit to Explore. It is ironic 
that those experiments and devices with 
the longest lineage seem to induce the 
most long-lasting interest. Asked if they 
would be prepared to spend their entire 
week's pocket money on a visit, the 14- 
year-olds thought they would, but only 
on Thursday, Friday, Saturday or 
Sunday, when the attraction stays open 
until 8pm. That way they would get to 
spend ten hours at Explore. But in fact, 
we spent about an hour and a half 
there, by which time we had done it all 
Had | paid full price, | would have ex- 


might even look at the style of the re- 
maining bits of the monastery in the 
nearby St Paul's church. 

The new display opens with the 
Romans and describes the Britons’ 
subsequent more or less violent deal- 
ings with Picts, Scots, Angles, Saxons 
and Jutes. Visitors start off in small 
dark spaces with monster heads, 
clunking interactives and lots of paint- 
ed graphics. There is even a spring 
emerging on fibreglass rocks. But the 
architecture reasserts itself in a series 
of three larger spaces, where porten- 
tousness and dramatic effects over- 
whelm rather than illuminate Bede's 
monastic life and achievements. 

The first space is dramatically illu- 
minated by windows at first-floor lev- 
el, and is devoted to the foundation of 
the monastery. It is dominated by a 
central wooden cross and bench below 
a suspended structure of mysterious 
import. The second space, a large hall 
with low aisles on each side, is domi- 
nated by a clean wooden scaffolding 
on which beige monks heave lumps 
of stone. The theme is monastic life, 
but the visitor needs some sophistica- 
tion to work out how the sections — 
glass-making, stone-carving and so on 
— work. In the final room of the series, 
the wire-mesh mask of Bede hangs, 
and can be contemplated from alcoves 
where gnomic quotes from Bede's 


pected to have been there a lot longer. 

Explore has exceptionally good facil- 
ities for supervised sessions — looking 
into food science, wet chemistry and 
microbiology — plus a TV studio anda 
theatre. There will be lots for corporate 
hirers. My gut feeling, however, is that 
the basic visitor package does not real- 
ly represent good value, and that some 
alarming parallels can be made with the 
Millennium Dome. @Bristol expects to 
attract 450,000 visitors per year. Some 
of these will need to be repeat visitors, 
but | wonder whether the value for 
money offered is sufficient to create 
many of these 

The press blurb says that @Bristol is 
‘a place to be dipped into and enjoyed 
at will, by the widest possible range of 
visitors . But admission prices alone will 
militate against this. The whole project, 
including Explore, Wildscreen and the 
Imax, cost £97m. On the strength of 
Explore, it has a long way to go to jus- 
tify this expense. 


Andy King is curator of Industrial and 
Maritime History at Bristol Industrial 


Museum 


writing are painted in a version of Celtic 
script. 

The display and building both opt 
for clever and allusive interpretation. 
They thus run the risk of confusing 
the unwary or untutored visitor, and 
they ultimately fail to bring coherence 
to the large and complex site. The new 
building links on one side to Jarrow 
Hall, a brick villa of about 1800, now 
the cafe, and on the other side to an 
Anglo-Saxon farm. Half city farm and 
half open-air museum, the farm has 
assorted reconstructed buildings and 
a few animals. A walk across a public 
park to St Paul's church reveals the re- 
mains of the monastery, although vis- 
itors will find it hard to unpick the 
monastery site from later building. 

It is a difficult job to present a sub- 
ject so remote and, to most people, 
unfamiliar as Bede. A more straight- 
forward approach might have been 
more productive. There is plenty of 
space at Bede's World and plenty to 
see. Hopefully it is a good day out for 
the family — but they will have a job 
to piece together a picture of Bede 
from the curious assembly of farm, 
post-modern Roman villa, late 
Georgian villa, public park, ancient 
church and monastic site. 


John Millard is senior curator at Tyne 
and Wear Museums 











FASHION VICTIMS 

Beauty may well be only skin deep but most of 
the models on display here have their fair share 
of surface glamour. Examining the work of lead- 
ing fashion photographers, stylist and art direc- 
tors the exhibition looks at the combined effort 
and creativity that goes into the final image. 
Highlights include a selection of images from 
Corinne Day who relates her work with models 
such as Kate Moss (left) to her personal lifestyle 
» imperfect Beauty: The making of contemporary 
fashion photographs. 28 September-18 March 2001, Canon Photography Gallery, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 





DRAWING LESSONS 

A co-production between 
Beaconsfield, the Institute of 
International Visual Arts and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Drawing Space: Contemporary 
Indian Drawing, brings toge- 
ther for the first time three of 
India's most innovative con- 
temporary artists: NS Harsha, 
Sheela Gowda and Nasreen 
Mohamedi. Making the link be- 
tween contemporary drawing and 19th century company paintings the exhibition 
shows the historical connection between India and Britain. During Drawing Space | 
the V&A will will run a special changing display of company paintings from its col- | 
lection in the Indian study room of company paintings 

» Drawing Space: Contemporary Indian Drawing, 7 October-29 November 2000, 
open Wednesday-Sunday 12-6pm, Beaconsfield, London 


WILD THINGS 

Penguins, pandas and poppies all get an air- 
ing at the new solo exhibition by photogra- 
pher Heather Angel. For more than 25 years 
Ange! has trekked from desert to pole in 
search of subjects for her wildlife pho- 
tographs. This exhibition also includes digital 
art images that blur the boundaries of art and 
reality 

» Natural Visions — photographs by 
Heather Angel, 28 October-7 January 
2001, open daily 10am-4pm. The Yard 
Gallery, Nottingham 





GROUNDFORCE 

If you don't fancy a spot of end of summer weeding or pruning then why not pot- 
ter down to the Escape to Eden exhibition 
instead. Exploring how gardening has pro- 
vided a place where women could be cre- 
ative throughout the ages the exhibition 
features portraits of horticulturalists, gar- 
den designers, plant collectors and patrons. 
Escape to Eden also looks at women’s in- 
volvement with gardens in the broader 
context of social and political history 

Left, Beatrix Potter by Dalmer Banner 

» Escape to Eden: Five centuries of 
women and gardens, 5 October-21 
January 2001, open 10am-6pm every 
day, Late opening to 9pm Thursday and 
Friday, Studio Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 
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The Nottingham Trent university Showcases 


for the Museum, Heritage and 


Museums and Heritage Visitors Centre 
System built in standard units or custom made to 


MA/ Postg raduate Diploma your specification in an exclusive range of 
nHe ri ta g @ Stu di as profiles, finishes and creative features. 


An opportunity to train for a career in Museums and Heritage through 
a one year full-time or two year part-time course. 
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For further details contact Postgraduate Administrator, 
Graduate Office, 

The Nottingham Trent University, 

Clifton Campus, Clifton Lane, VC ~ 
Nottingham NG11 8NS. AR 
Tel: (0115) 8486335. 5N 
Fax: (0115) 8486339. Nottingham 


; Trent 
Email: hum.postgrad@ntu@ac.uk University 





Harrison Display Systems Ltd 
4 Shelley Rd - Bournemouth - BH] 4HY 
Tel: 01202 398522 - Fax: 01202 395809 
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Special Showcase 
Structures 


Aerospace Museum - Cosford 
Derby Museum - Ceramics Gallery 
Dundee Heritage Trust - Discovery Point 
Glyndebourne - Lewes 
Henley River and Rowing Museum 
Hever Castle 
Imperial War Museum - American Air Museum 
Imperial War Museum - Holocaust Exhibition 
Jersey Museum - Archives 
Museo Dei Prado - Madrid 
Museum in the Park - Stroud 
Museum of London 
National Scottish Football Museum - Glasgow 
Rolls Royce Place of Renown - Crewe 
Royal Army Chaplins Museum - Amport 
Royal Naval Museum - Portsmouth 
This (abet tels the tory of vail i a x I ; f Royal Opera House - Archives 
Huntley & Palmers, Reading's a cu Yo o y Rye Castle 


famous biscuit and cake in K) ji Ba -g Tate Britian Mark Dion - The Thames Tate Dig 
i l Victoria & Albert Museum 


l&co 


Interior Configurations Ltd 


3 Carters Lane 
Kiln Farm Milton Keynes 
Buckinghamshire MKII 3ET 


Telephone +44 (0)1908 560055 
Facsimile +44 (0)1908 565662 
email interiorcon@msn.com 
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THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF WESTERN ART 
Oxford University Press 
edited by Martin Kemp 
£40 ISBN: 0-19-860012-7 





A comprehensive new 
overview of western art 
written by an international 
team of leading art historians. 
This book includes 
chronological tables, a 
detailed glossary of art and 
art history terms, a suggested 
further reading list linked to 
topics and periods and an 
index with more than 4,000 
entries. Also more than 700 
illustrations, the majority in 














HEAVEN AND HELL AND 
OTHER WORLDS OF THE 
DEAD 
NMS Publishing 
edited by Alison Sheridan 
£14.99 ISBN: 1-901663-41-8 





Rituals, beliefs, ceremonies 
and traditional objects related 
to death and the afterlife are 
highlighted in this book 
which forms a companion 
guide to the exhibition of the 
same name currently showing 
at the Royal Museum 
Edinburgh 

Contributions to the text 
come trom a range of 
international specialist in the 
fields of archaeology, 
anthropology, social history 


ind the arts. with illustrations 








THE MYSTERIOUS 
FAYUM PORTRAITS, 
Faces from Egypt 
Thames and Hudson 
by Euphrosyne Doxiadis 
£24.95 ISBN: 0-500-28217x 





The Fayum portraits are the 
largest body of ancient easel 
paintings to have been 
discovered so far. This book 
combines an explanatory text 
with illustrations that set the 
paintings in their fascinating 
social, Cultural and 
geographical context 
Doxiadis also uses her own 
training as an artist to 
describe the different 


techingues that were used in 











SCOTLAND'S CRAFTS 
NMS Publishing 
edited by Louise Butler 


£12.99 ISBN: 1-901663-42-6 





Scotiand’s Crafts explores the 
rich diversity of crafts which 
continue to be found in 
Scotland today 

Looking at what role 
traditional crafts play now 
and what role they couid play 
in the tuture, this book is also 
a record of some crafts that 
are currently in the hands of a 
very small number of makers 
Striking photographs by 
Shannon Tofts highlight the 
tools, skills and raw materials 
that combine to produce 
objects as diverse as Orkney 
Straw backed chairs, Harris 


Villages in 
Roman Britain 
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VILLAGES IN ROMAN 
BRITAIN 
Shire Books 
by Robin Hanley 
£4.99 ISBN: 0-7478-0411-7 











The variety of settlements 
that can be grouped under 
the title 'village' are discussed 
in this book and the author 
aims to reduce some of the 
confusion in terminology that 
exists in Roman rural studies 
The agricultural 
communities are investigated 


and the book also touches on 





the lron-Age and post-Roman 
periods. Illustrated with black 
and white photographs and 


colour 


trom the exhibition 


the paintings 


Tweed and bagpipes 


diagrams 


You don't have to be mad to read this 


A MANAGEMENT COMPANION 
FOR VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS 

Directory of Social Change 
By Tim Cook and Guy Braithwaite 
£12.50 ISBN 1-900360-67-5 





he Directory of Social Change has 
fps the years published a series 
of useful books for those who work 
in or with voluntary organisations. 
The emphasis — as the titles show — 
has been on managing: Managing 
Conflict, Managing People, 
Managing Quality of Service, 
Managing Recruitment and 
Selection, etc. But the authors of the 
latest publication, A Management 
Companion, make it clear that they 
have not written a management 
book at all. ‘However many 
management courses are attended, 
however many rubrics and systems 
are... in place,’ they suggest in their 
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foreword, ‘people are possessed by 
feelings and frailties, as well as 
strengths, which are not readily 
manageable.’ 

The authors regularly identify the 
voluntary sector in Britain as ‘part of 
the national psyche’. A cynic — like 
me — might suggest that ‘psychosis’ 
is an often more appropriate word 

| must declare my interests. | am a 
humble member and officer of more 
voluntary organisations than | can 
count on the fingers both hands. 
Over the past 20 years in the separate 
but similar worlds of theatre and 
museums, | have directed institutions 
that were aided and supported by 
formal groups of friends and/or 
volunteers. Without such groups, 
large institutions would do less and 
smaller institutions would probably 
not exist at all. At their best, voluntary 
groups provide valuable — and free 
— practical help. At their worst, 
they can behave like governments 


in exile. These two states frequently 
co-exist 

Cook and Braithwaite are good at 
describing the challenges and 
tensions of such organisations. But 
they offer little explanation of the 
causes of the problems, or possible 
resolutions. Despite the publisher's 
claim that they recommend ‘helpful 
insights and ideas for a positive way 
forward’, they do not. This is a book 
that is strong on symptoms but weak 
on cures 

Anybody who serves as a school 
governor, a trustee of a charity, a 
member of a management 
committee, a worker for a Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau, Victim Support or a 
Family Service Unit will recognise the 
descriptions of the benign chaos 
caused by the best-intentioned 
volunteers. Described in the various 
chapters — not necessarily in any 
chronological order — are committee 
behaviour, the appointment of 





chairmen and women, starting a new 
charity, teamwork, and how to deal 
with outside specialists and agencies. 
It is clear throughout who this book is 
for — but never what it is for. 

This does not mean that this 
publication is not a pleasant read. The 
word ‘companion’ — literally, one 
with whom one breaks bread — is 
well chosen. This is a comradely stroll, 
packed with anecdotes, through 
familiar territory. It is not a handbook, 
instruction booklet or guide to setting 
up, maintenance or repair. 

If you work in this field and seek 
reassurance that your own 
organisation is not uniquely eccentric, 
then £12.50 for this slim volume is 
well spent. If you seek inspiration, you 
will be far better off investing ina 
black coffee or a stiff brandy. 


Peter Lewis is director of Beamish, 


the North of England Open Air 
Museum 
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WOULD YOU LIKEA 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THAT OF BIRMINGHAM 


E Provided a guaranteed source of income ? Study Heritage Management in 
E Was professionally managed and staffed ? a World Heritage Site at the 


E Reflected the Museum's collections in its 


merchandise ranges ? lronbridge Institute 


B Required no investment in stock ? Based in the heart of a World Heritage Site, the | niversity of 
Birm ngnams s lronbridge Institute has provided professional 
If so ,talk to us about training, research and advice in Heritage Management and 


industrial Archaeology for almost 20 years 


For further information please 


We provide a comprehensive service which retains Sanikát: 


the Museum's identity in terms of product branding ES Dae AEE OF RCA SO ei 
and signage but does away with all the worries of EERE nena nantes Natal Programme Administrator 
running your own retail business.We can also take ae Ti a RE a ti ok bas lronbridge Institute 

\| r‘front-of-h ' duties, including visit , | h EOR O E 
on all your ‘front-of-house’ duties, g visitor | d Archa Ironbridge, Telford, 
reception and ticket sales. Mural Hentage Natonal I Shropshire, TF8 7AW.UK. 
We have 20 years’ experience managing hundreds SA Tel, +44 1952 432751 

; ses are designed for both hertag “ax. +44 1952 432237 
of shops at heritage sites throughout the U.K.We i ES tains Lee 
Ag l ; Wess ' E seeking nagi Email: bassee irn.bham.ac.uk 

should be very happy to visit you, entirely without museums. historic properties. heritaa Website: 
charge or obligation, to discuss how we might be tourism & heritage conservat http://www.bham.ac.uk 
able to work together. Si le study visits to leading IRONBRIDGE 


Please write or telephone to arrange a meeting. wil AE: E a As the course is modular in 
I ACVONS VOUT i structure, there is no closing 


Reta Ji Matter vocational training via practical teaching date for applications. Students 


may commence their studies in 
25 High Street, Sherston, Malmesbury,Wiltshire SN46 OLH. ieoa i SRA January or 
Telephone 01666 841288 Facsimile 01666 841299 ati- i i 
e-mail retailmatters@aol.com 


PROFILE 
SECURITY SHOWCASES 


At Profile our priority is to supply Museum Showcases 


with the highest standards of security and environmental 
control, both for our "off the shelf” free standing cases and 
our fully integrated bespoke systems. That's why, together 
with our Belgian partners, Meyvaert Glass Engineering, we 
have had our showcases rigorously, independently tested by 
the BSRIA laboratories: With a full range of options ranging 
from Fibre Optic Lighting to Electronic Monitoring, you can 
be assured your valuable exhibits will be cared for in the 


best possible environment. 


PROFILE GLASS LTD 
KE Sir Frank Whittle Road, Derby, England DE21 4Xf 
el 01332 4, 433 f 11332 369613 
Chester Beatty Library ax: | 69613 
Dublin Email: profil.g@btinternet.com 


PROFILE - MEYVAERT - protecting the treasures of the world 








A regular column 
looking at 
ethical issues 


Is it ethical to give priority to state 
Oo over independent schools in the 
provision of museum services? | work ina 
designated university museum which 
receives non-formula funding from the 
government, but not funding specifically 
from a local education authority. 


A" the May 2000 ‘sue of Museun s Journal we 
ran an Ethics Q&A based on this question. The 
response we Bave represe nted the majority view 


the Ethics Committee 


The short answer is no 


However, it may be ethical to target certain schools 
yin a particular geographical catchment area) tc 
increase attendance levels over a defined period 


This would be justified within the context of 
published strategy (possibly on outreach or 


education development) based on audience 


research and clear educational objectives 
some readers expressed disbelief that this was a 
u question. It was. What is more, the debate 

} vet TO ubside Her or fre erst ve 


flavour of the heated debate this Q&A provoked 


are responses to it from the person who asked the 


question and the convener of the committee 
Both nave given permission for their names and 


e 


| cannot understand the thinking 
Oe your reply to my ethics query. If 
it is all right to discriminate on geographical 
grounds, why not on others too? After all, 
geographical and social/cultural factors are 
not distinct. Museums currently offer 
preferential services to all sorts of target 
audiences; special events for friends’ 
organisations, outreach services to specific 
age or ethnic groups, financial concessions 
broadly based on ability to pay. It is 
generally accepted that these are marketing 
decisions arrived at as part of establishing 
what and who each museum is for. 

Let's take some examples related to 
education. Eton College owns an important 
collection of ancient Egyptian faience. The 
college could surely make a reasonable case 
for offering preferential access to its own 
students. On the other hand, a local 
authority-funded museum education service 
might well have a contract to offer its 
services first, or more cheaply, to local 
education authority-funded schools. 

| work in a university museum with no 
specific financial responsibilities to either 
the state or independent school sectors. The 








Shabti, Egyptian, 18th Dynasty from the 
Petrie Collection 


reason | asked the question is that in my 
experience, a museum that opens its 
services to all schools without preference 
will in practice favour private schools. It is, | 
know, a generalisation, but teachers in 
independent schools tend to have smaller 
classes, more time to make arrangements 
for out-of-school activities, no problems 
with parental contributions for school trips, 
no difficulties booking the bus, and so on. 
For all these reasons a child of poor parents 
in a hard-pressed state school with stressed- 
out teachers is less likely to visit a museum 
than a child at an independent school. We 
can all blame successive governments for 
this unequal state of affairs. But for any 
museum with a social-inclusion agenda, this 
is a crucial ethical issue; one to be debated 
rather than dismissed. 

Given the current furore about elitism in 
universities, it will be interesting to see 
whether the government's ethical advice on 
this issue conflicts with that of the profession. 
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and hence discriminatory. That 


doe agree, lay you — and University College 
5 y y 
d rq f Vapor vs . warg \ 5 cry 
London (UCL) — open to the charge of elitis 
This is certainly a political issue, and it may also be 
moral one. But whether it netnicat one 
pernaps, a moot point 


It your museum's management and policies had 


deliberately created a situation that discriminate: 


n T a V Q 


ur of the private sector in education, then 
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serious eth! sues Ould De | ed. But clearly 
this is not the case. Your situation is a puzzling one 
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form of ‘positive discrimination’ that will result 
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A listing of events, 
disposals, awards, 
acquisitions and 
information for the 


museum sector 





Museums Journal 


Disposals 





Items for disposal should first be 
offered to registered museums. 
Priority should be given to offering 
items by gift — selling is not 
recommended. At least two months 
should be allowed from the date of 
publication for registered museums to 
express an interest. For further advice 
see the Museums Association's ethical 
guidelines on disposal or seek the 
guidance of the MA's ethics 
committee. 


@ The Royal Artillery Historical Trust 
has a number of periodicals for 
disposal. They include Army, Army Air 
Corps Journal, Army Air Corps 
Newsletter, Craftsman, Defence, 
Defence Military Vehicles, 
Highlander, Invicta Military Vehicle 
Preservation Society, The Journal of 
the Royal Signals, the Royal Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers, and the 
Institution of the Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, The Officer, 
Paratus, The Queen's Own 
Highlander, RAOC Gazette, Sapper, 
Sentinel, Tank and Wire. Volumes and 
dates available on request. 

Contact: Elizabeth Maisey, Librarian. 
Tel: 020 8781 5623. 

Fax: 020 8781 5929 


@ A collection of 1930s-1950s 
Jacob's advertising and in-store 
promotional material. 

Contact: Duncan Walker or Katy Ball. 
Tel: 023 9282 7261. 

Fax: 023 9287 5276 


@ Restmore pram, c1958-60, blue 
and white with chrome trim, including 
matching accessories. In good 
condition with retailer's label intact. 
Will deliver within reason. 

Contact: Nicholsons. 

Tel/fax: 01684 566757 


@ The National Fishing Heritage, 
Grimsby is seeking to dispose of 12 
fishing vessels, together with two 
shrimp rigs, tractor and cockle 
harvester. These items relate to the 
north west, east coast, south coast, 
and west country fisheries. 
Email:andrew.tulloch@nelincs.gov.uk 
Tel: 01472 323576. 

Fax: 01472 323578 


@ Sixty sculptures, paintings and 
works on paper are offered to a 
registered museum or gallery within 
the UK. The works were executed 


largely in the 1970s by British artists 
including Peter Startup, Betty 
Swanwick and Edward Wolfe. 
Contact: Barbara O'Connor. 

Tel: 020 7300 5734. Fax: 020 7300 
5765. Email: Barbara.Oconnor@ 
royalacademy. org.uk 





Awards 








@ The Heritage Lottery Fund has 
awarded £4.57m to the National 
Railway Museum, to be used on the 
£6m project to build a new out- 
station at Shildon, County Durham. 
Contact: NRM Press Office. Tel: 
01904 6862721. Fax: 01904 631319 


@ Newstead Abbey has been 
awarded £2,570 by Woodmansterne 
Publications Limited as part of this 
year's Woodmansterne Art 
Conservation Awards. The award will 
go towards the conservation of a pair 
of paintings by Peter Tilleans aquired 
last year for the poet Byron’s ancestral 
home. 

Contact: Sarah Clarke. Tel: 0115 915 
3687/4 


@ Gainsborough Old Hall and Oldham 
Art Gallery have also been successful 
in the latest round of Woodmansterne 
Art Conservation Awards: 
Gainsborough secured funding for 
conservation work on a painting of 
Henry Vill (after Holbein) and Oldham 
has secured funding to restore The 
Mackerel Take by James Clarke Hook. 
Contact: Margaret Phillips. Tel: 01223 
846955. Fax; 01223 847200 


@ The Millennium Commission has 
awarded £2m towards the 
conservation of the former Jenice 
Building in Bethnal Green, London, 
into a cultural centre celebrating 
the impact and achievements of 
immigrant communities to the 
cultural life of London. The Rich 
Mix Centre is due to open in 
January 2002. 

Contact: Rich Mix Centre. 

Tel: 020 7739 9203. 

Email: sita@cityside.org.uk or 
martin@cityside.org.uk 


@ The trustees of the Clore Foundation 
have awarded 18 grants totalling 
£125,000 in the third round of the 
Clore Small Grants Programme. The 
recipients are: the African Asian Visual 
Artists Archive, Cheddleton Flint Mill 
Industrial Heritage Trust, 
Contemporary Applied Arts, Fleur de 


Lys Heritage Centre, Fulham Palace 
Museum, Herbert Art Gallery and 
Museum, Herefordshire Heritage 
Services, Leicestershire Museums Arts 
and Records Service, Oriental Museum, 
University of Durham, Orkney 
Heritage, Painshill Park, Pembrokeshire 
Museum Service, Smithills Hall and Hall 
in'th'Wood, The Textile Conservation 
Centre and Petworth House, Trecegar 
House, Walsall Museum, Wedgewood 
Museum and Wirral Museum. Closing 
date for round five is 9 March 2001. 
Contact: Clore Foundation. Tel: 020 
7351 6061. Fax: 020 7351 5308. 
Email: clorefoun@aol.com 


@ Lottery grants totalling 
£2,174,451 have been awarded to 
119 Welsh arts groups by the Arts 
Council of Wales. Applicants should 
contact ACW lottery division offices 
at the numbers below. 

Contact: Cardiff, 029 2037 6500. 
Colwyn Bay, 01492 533440. 
Carmarthen, 01267 234248 





Spruce and Bell — two racehorses in 
the Park at Newstead Abbey painted 
by Peter Tilleman and being restored 
by Newstead Abbey with the help of 
a grant from Woodmansterne Art 
Conservation Awards 


@ The Shropshire Regimental 
Museum has acquired a Victoria Cross 
awarded to Harold Whitfield for his 
gallantry in Palestine in 1918. The 
medal was donated to the museum 
by his son, John Whitfield. 

Contact: Peter Duckers. Tel: 01743 
262292. Fax: 01743 262542 


@ Tenby Museum and Art Gallery has 
been awarded a Heritage Lottery 
Grant of £15,500 towards the 
establishment of a six-month 
documentation project. 

Contact: Tenby Museum. 

Tel/fax: 01834 842809 


@ SS Great Britain Project's Stage One 


October 2000 


application to the Heritage Lottery 
Fund has been successful. A £7m 
grant has been set aside for the 
project, but a further £3m has still to 
be raised. 

Contact: Kay Hobday. Tel: 0117 925 
7800. Fax: 0117 925 7850. 

Email; kay@brg-uk.com 


@ The Lakeland Motor Museum has 
won the Cumbria Tourist Board 
Excellence Award 2000. 

Contact: Edwin Maher. 

Tel: 015395 58509 


@ Eastbourne Reborn has been 
awarded £5m of government funding 
to tackle social, cultural and economic 
issues. The partnership is looking at 
major issues including a new location for 
the Towner Art Gallery. 

Contact: Sally Cohen. Tel: 01323 416999 


Information required 





@ Beverley Art Gallery seeks 
information on the artist Mary Elwell 
(1874-1952) and the location of her 
paintings. Elwell exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and many of her 
paintings are signed M D Holmes. 
Contact: Christine Brady. Tel: 01482 
884956. Fax: 01482 883921 





Events 


@ The second annual Museum 
Trading Convention, organised by the 
Museum Trading and Publishing 
Group, will be held on 9/10/11 
November at the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Contact: May Done. 

Tel: 020 8332 5615. Fax: 020 8332 
5632. Email: m.done@rbgkew.org.uk 


@ A free Heritage Lottery Fund 
briefing session for museums in 
Greater London will take place on 9 
November at the Charity Centre, 
Euston. Places are limited and early 
booking is advised. 

Contact: Kelly Cruickshank, London 
Museums Agency. 

Tel: 020 7600 0219. 

Fax: 020 7600 2581. 

Email: KellyC@sems.org.uk 


@ Seminars focusing on the concept of 
centres for curiosity and imagination 
will take place in Llandudno on 2 
November and Cardiff on 14 
November. Both seminars are free but 
numbers are limited. 


October 2000 


Contact: Alison Coles. 

Tel: 020 7522 6919. 

Fax: 020 7512 2010. 

Email: cci@kidsclubs.co.uk Website: 
www.centresforcuriosity.org.uk 


@ A two-day course, Insect Pests in 
Museums, will take place at the 
Natural History Museum, London on 
14-15 March, 

Contact: Phil Ackery. 

Tel: 0207 942 5612. 

Email: pra@nhm.ac.uk 


@ Changing Rooms, A Social 
History Curators’ Group seminar, 
will take place at Soho House 
Museum, Birmingham on 11 
October. 

Contact: Stephen Lowy. Tel: 0121 
303 1657. Fax: 0121 303 1393. 
Email: seminars@shcg.org.uk 


Grants 





@ The Japan Foundation is inviting 
applications to its 2000/01 Exhibition 
Support Programme. Grants will 
cover part cost of catalogue 
production, packing and transport of 
exhibits, airfare and accommodation 
for invited artists and curators from 
Japan. The deadline is 1 December 
2000 for Japan-related exhibitions to 
be held between 1 April 2001 and 31 
March 2002. Applications for 
institutions only. The foundation will 
also be making three touring 
exhibitions available in the UK. These 
are: Painting for Joy, New Japanese 
Paintings in 1990s; Manga; Japanese 
Contemporary Posters. 

Contact: Junko Takekawa. 

Tel: 020 7499 4726. 

Fax: 020 7495 1133. 

Email: takekawa@ 
japanfoundation.org.uk 


Acquisitions 


@ The Almonry Heritage Centre, 
Evesham has acquired an Anglo- 
Saxon funerary group from Bennett's 
Hill, Offenham, with assistance from 
the Resource/V& A Purchase Grant 
Fund. The fund also gave support to 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
for a work by David Reekie entitled 
Living in Confined Spaces II. 
Contact: Julia Marsh. 

Tel: 020 7942 2536. 

Fax: 020 7938 9644 


@ The Barber Institute in Birmingham 
has acquired Orazio Marinaii's 


sculpture Christ as The Man of 
Sorrows (¢1960) with the help of a 
£20,000 grant from the National Art 
Collections Fund. Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery received 
£3,400 towards the acqusition of 
Kathe Kollwitz’s lithograph Death 
Grabs at a Throng of Children (1934), 
Contact: Dawn Goddard. 

Tel: 020 7225 4822 


Private treaty sale 


@ Resource has been informed of the 


intention to sell a collection of silver 
from Nostell Priory which has been 
conditionally exempted from 
inheritance tax. Also a group of 
objects including: a George III 
mahogany sideboard, a Regency 
dining table, a 17th-century Dutch 
cabinet, a set of 18th-century chairs, 
a William and Mary secretaire, a pair 
of 19th-century Chinese dishes, and 
two Munnings paintings: Portrait of 
Horse Brushbroom with Groom and 
Portrait of Nipper, a Bedlington 
Terrier. Those interested in acquisition 
by private treaty sale should contact 
Resource promptly. 

Contact: Heather Wilson, Resource, 
16 Queen Anne's Gate, London 
SW1H 9AA. Tel: 020 7233 4200. 
Website: resource.gov.uk 





Good grief: Marinali’s Christ , 
acquired by the Barber Institute, 
Birmingham 


Export ban 


@ A temporary bar has been placed 


on the export of the painting Portrait 
of Frederic Leighton by G F Watts. 
The deferral period runs until 7 
November but could be extended 
until after 7 February 2001 if there is 
serious intention to purchase the 
work at the recommended price of 





Noticeboard 


£227,000. 

Contact: The Secretary, Reviewing 
Committee on the Export of Works of 
Art, DCMS, 2-4 Cockspur Street, 
London SW1Y 5DH. 

Website: www.culture.gov.uk 








Closure 


@ The Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge expects to close half of its 
galleries throughout 2002 and 2003 
while work on the courtyard 
development is carried out. Access to 
the collections will be restricted, but a 
core selection from the permanent 
collection and some loans will be on 
display in the Founder's Building. The 
museum will be unable to meet 
requests for loans out. 

Contact: Margaret Greeves. 

Tel: 01223 332900. 

Fax: 01223 332923 


Web news 





@ The Holst Birthplace Museum, 
Cheltenham, has launched a new 
website containing information about 
the composer Gustav Holst. It can be 
accessed at 

www. holstmuseum.org.uk 

Contact: Joanna Archibald. 

Tel/fax: 01242 580182. Email: 
holstmuseum@btconnect.com 


@ A website that includes details of 
the oral history project Memories 
Made in Sandwell has been launched 
by Sandwell Museum Service. It is 
principally aimed at teachers and 
pupils at Key Stages 1 and 2 and can 
be accessed at 
www.emu.org/Museum 


@ A Computers for Charities website 
has opened at www. 
computersforcharities.co.uk. The site 
hopes to provide deserving causes 
with everything from hardware to 
internet access. 

Contact: Ciaran Brennan or Christina 
Erskine. Tel: 020 7490 1323. 

Fax: 020 7490 1350. Email: 
Ciaran@bastion.co.uk 


Noticeboard, 
Museums Journal, 
42 Clerkenwell Close, 


London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 

Items cannot be accepted by telephone 
Deadline each month is 6 weeks 
prior to publication 
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Policy in progress 


® Mark Taylor, MA Director, was a guest speaker 


at the first international conference on museum 
management and leadership. The conference was 
jointly run by the Canadian Museums Association 
and Intercom, the specialist internet 
management group of ICOM. The conference 
attracted over |50 delegates from all over the 
world, and was held in Ottawa. Mark Taylor 
spoke on funding sources for European museums; 
the balance between collections and 
programmes, and on the illicit trade in cultural 
artefacts. Mark also attended the first ever 
meeting of representatives of national museum 
associations to exchange information and advice. 


@® Maurice Davies. MA Deputy Director and Gaby Porte: 


Museum Consultant, proposed a motion € ed, “This 
house believes that virtual museums nave more to ofer 
in physical ones’, at the closing debate of the MDA 

Conference in Newcastle. Maurice and Gaby 
however, be on opposing sides when they take part in 


Sn + $ NAA m 
N TeRi we _ - ~ ~ ja y VI / . ` r m e 
he Great Dome Debate", at the MA Conference 


® The Guardian published a special report on 
museums in crisis, on Tuesday 29 August 2000. 
Entitled, "How death by a thousand cuts is 
destroying Britain’s heritage’, it presented a 
picture of cuts and decline amongst local 
authority museums. A Guardian leader comment 





the following day pointed out that "...Museums 
are not often high priorities and more could be 
done to promote them linking them with 
commercial attractions, heritage centres and the 
like..." The Guardian subsequently published a 
number of letters on the subject, including one 
by Patrick Greene, MA President, in which he 
stated that the MA is calling for a high-level 
review of the future funding of non-national 
museums. The report and other related 
comments can be found on the Guardian 
website.. 


@ David F MA P ct e 
an Radio 4 id 
Ise | e poIn \T | 
ot al esuit : 


® BBC Television News interviewed Maurice 


Davies on the day the Dome received a further 
£47m. He highlighted a number of reasons for 
the low visitor figures. The interview was shown 
on the Nine O’ Clock news. 
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Museum and Gallery Lighting: strategy and practice 


The Museum Practice one-day semir and Gallery L g; St d practi ) | i jay | 6tr 
November at The Cn arity ( entre a Londor A panel Ê ung ed in it { { F f [| 
installations that will enhance museum dispiays and meet conservat crite: p, : fi g 
conditions for visitors and ensuring efficient use of energy mc 
Speakers will also provide 3 on ho 
@ balance access to collectior th acceptable exposure t J 
C2) assess ji IS > Le light sensi & Die “TS 
@ decide and monitor agreed exposure limit 
@ combine and balance electric lighting with daylight 
@ choose the right lights for the job 
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Discount Directory 
2001/2002 


, : for ty In your opinion, what are the three main areas 
of service or activity that the MA should focus 
upon, develop or introduce in the next five years? 


Visitor Services seminar 


associateship of the 
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Museums Association 
Annual Conference 
Hotel de France, jersey 


Museum Services 
Exhibition 
Hotel de France, Jersey 


Museum Practice 
Seminar 

Museum and Gallery 
Lighting: Strategy and 
Practice 

Charity Centre, London 


Museum Practice 
Seminar 

Visitor Services 
Charity Centre, London 








A listing of 
touring exhibitions 


available for hire 








Tipperary SR 
County Museum 





Tipperary S R County Museum 

The Bogstal, Emmett Street, 

Clonmel, Co Tipperary. 

Republic of Ireland 

Tel: 00 353 52 25399 

Fax: 00 353 52 80390 

Contact: Pat Holland 

Photographs From Nature 

W D Hemphill was one of Ireland's 
earliest photographers and produced 
works of great beauty showing 
Tipperary, his home county, and its 
archaeological sites from 1850-1900. 
This exhibition would be of interest to 
students of early photography as well 
as those with Tipperary connections 
Size: M 

Hire Fee: Negotiable, must pay 
insurance and transport costs 
Available: Immediately 


The Japan Foundation 





The Japan Foundation 

17 Old Park Lane 

London W1K 7QT 

Tel: 020 7499 4726 

Fax: 020 7495 1133 

Email: 
takekawa@japantoundation.org. uk 
Contact: Junko Takekawa 


Painting for Joy: New Japanese 
Paintings in 1990s 

The exhibition consists of 37 works by 
nine Japanese contemporary artists. 
An attempt to show how young 
Japanese artists have understood and 
tried to further develop artistic 
expression in their genre 

Size: M 

Hire Fee: Transport and costs 
incurred in organising the exhibition, 








How Great Great Grandpa Became a 
Work of Art (see right) 


subject to negotiation 

Available: 

April 2001-March 2002 
Additional Information: Japan 
Foundation will provide pre-made 
catalogues free of charge and also 
cover the costs of international 
transport of the exhibits and will 
make custom arrangements, 


Japanese Manga 
Through the panels of short-storied 


manga comics by 25 Japanese artists, 


the exhibition aims to offer viewers 
high quality as well as a cinema-like 
story. 

Size: XL 

Hire Fee: Transport and costs 
incurred in organising the exhibition, 
subject to negotiation, 

Available: 2001-2002 
Additional Information: 

Japan Foundation will provide pre- 


made catalogues free of charge. It will 


also cover the costs of international 
transport of the exhibits and will 
make custom arrangements. 





AS Lewis Heritage Services 





AS Lewis Heritage Services 

31 Lammack Road, Blackburn, 
Lancashire BB1 4T2 

Tel: 01254 697 492 

Contact: Adrian Lewis 


How Great Great Grandpa 
Became a work of Art 

With the 859 advent of the Cartes de 
Visite, everybody, men, women and 
children could have their own 
portrait. These cartes reflect fashions, 
aspirations and keepsakes of 
everyday Victorians 

Size: M 

Hire Fee: £300 + VAT and one way 
transport for six weeks hire 
Available: Immediately 
Additional Information: Consists 
of 56 glazed A3 framed works and an 
album in embossed leather 





How Great Great Grandpa Became 
a Work of Art (see AS Lewis 
Heritage Services above) 


Owing to lack of response this will 
be the last Exhibitions on Offer 





Painting for Joy: New Japanese Paintings in 1990s — see the Japan Foundation above 


October 2000 





National Coalmining 
Museum for England 


National Coalmining Museum for 
England 


Caphouse Colliery, New Road 








Exhibitions on offer 





Wheels of Industry 
Albert Walker's photographs provide 


a remarkable visual record of colliery 





Consists of 26 tramed black and white 


headframes, the iconic symbols of the 


coalmining industry. The majority of 


photographs; two information panels; 


information sheet; venue to arrange 








horse and cart to salvage coal from 

the beaches of Northumberland 
Photographs by John Tickner | 
Size: S 

Hire Fee: £250 for two months 
Available: From January 2002 
Additional Information: 

Consists of 30 (30x24 in) glazed 

frames; labels; poster; exhibition 

leaflet; venue to arrange transport 


and insurance 


Exhibitions 
On Line 


Exhibitions On Offer is 
now available on the 
Museums Associations 
website 


For more information 


Overton, Wakefield these mines no longer exist transport and insurance log on at: 
West Yorkshire WF4 4RH ize: 5 
a one ‘ iù www.museums 
Tel: 01924 848806 Hire Fee: £100 for two months The Last of the Sea-Coalers o Af 
f Ya A eri . r association.org 
Fax: 01924 840694 Available: Immediately Photographs capturing the last of the 
Contact: Anna Siddall Additional Information: sea-coalers. These men work with 




















WIN A rotronic 


The Museums Journal has linked up with RPS 

‘Rotronic’ and Meaco to give our readers the Portable Humidity 

chance to win the latest hand-held humidity Temperatu re Instrument 
and temperature meter, the Hygropalm 3 worth 

£330. Just answer two simple questions: 


Q1: What year did Mr RE Child become Head of Conservation? 


Q2: Who wrote the book ‘The Museums Environment’? 


Send your entry to ‘Rotronic’ Draw Museums Association, 42 Clerkenwell Close, London EC1R OPA 
or Fax 020 7250 1929 or Email journal @ museumsassociation.org 


Be sure to include the answers, your name and address, and your daytime telephone number 
The draw will take place on Wed 1 Nov 2000. 


In 1989 the National Museums and Galleries of Wales inaugurated the Conservation 
Project — a scheme initially funded by the Welsh Office, to tackle the backlog of 
conservation and improve the stewardship of the collections. One of the primary 
functions of the project was to establish preventative conservation methods throughout 
the NMGW’'s eight branches,and this involved establishing good environmental 
monitoring techniques 

Even ten years ago there was a bewildering array of equipment available for ae 
environmental monitoring but most of it was not designed or marketed with museums 

in mind. Few conservators were familiar with climate monitoring methodology andwe «© 

all relied heavily on Gary Thomson's book, The Museum Environment. As our skills and 
experience developed we became more discriminating in our needs. We wanted ` 
accurate, tast reacting instruments that did not need constant recalibration that could b 

be used in a variety of situations. When | became head of Conservation in 1991 | chose 

Rotronic hand-held hygrometers because | liked the orange colour. They also were and . w 
are accurate over a wide RH range, rugged and versatile. | would recalibrate the : 
instruments at least once a year and they proved very stable, even over several years 

since 1990 we have continued to purchase the hand-held Rotronic instruments moving ‘ 
on from the original Hygrosop GT to the newer Al although the GTs are still giving 
excellent service. In expanding our monitoring horizons we have now added the 
Hygrochip for data logging applications and are currently installing a Meaco Telemetric 
System with Rotronic sensors. For us accuracy and reliability are all important and we 
are happy with what we have got 


Whitten by RE Child, Head of Conservation, National Museums & Galleries of Wales 
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Need a reliable monitoring system ? 


RadioLog provides a truly flexible solution 


that’s easy to install and simple to manage 
Vaisala humidity sensors 
Precise temperature 
On site calibration 
UKAS traceable 
Wire free data links 
256 sensors / channel 


Validated software 


Ilan ell oe 
ee ome 


„JAN 


One day... — 
all data logging will be as simple as this 
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12 Mead Lane Hertford UK. SG13 7BJ 
Tel: 01992 550078 Fax: 01992 589496 
E-mail: hanwell.sales@btinternet.com 





Picture Racking : High Density 
Mobile Storage : Electric Mobiles 


Drawer Units : Entomology Cupboards : 
Security Cabinets 


Shelving : Racking : MezzanineFloors : 
Multi-Tier Structures 


Library Shelving : Cantilever Shelving : 
Carousels 


Multi-Media Storage : Display Units : 
Filing Products 


Capacity Surveys : Layout Designs : 
Project Management 


Installation : Lottery Funding Studies : 
Tender Preparation 


Consultancy : Product Advice : 
Feasibility Studies 


inspection & Maintenance Programmes 






< ~~ f- 
i | | 

s [L | 

Rye House, 29 London Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. HP11 1BJ. Museums 

Tel: 01494 512215 Fax: 01494 473350 


Email: info@odam.co.uk 
Visit our web site http://www.odam.co.uk 


University 


of Durham Department of Archaeology 


University of Durham, Department, 
Department of Archaeology 
MA in Museum & Artefact Studies 
(1 year full-time; 2 years part-time) 
This course is the first of its kind in the UK devoted to the study ol 
artefacts and their relationship to the Museum. It aims to explore all 
aspects of artefact research and museum theory and practice, drawing 
upon the University’s expertise in museums and material culture, and 
the internationally-significant art and archaeological collections of the 
University, The Oriental Museum is the only museum in Britain 
devoted solely to internationally significant collections of Oriental 
art and archaeology, and the Old Fulling Mill Museum holds 
archaeological material from Durham city and the surrounding area. 
Other University collections include Middle Eastern and North Atrican 
ethnographic material (Department of Anthropology). and the Sudan 
photographic and artefactual archive (University Library), The Dean 
and Chapter of Durham Cathedral care for a wealth of ecclesiastical 
material culture. and North-East England is rich in museums, Museum 
collections and historic buildings. 
Course recruitment has now started for 2001/2. with a few places left 
for 2000/1, The Department welcomes applications from people with a 
good first degree (or equivalent) in the arts, humanities or sciences 
and/or relevant practical experience in museum and artefact studies, who: 
- seek a career in museums. particularly curatorial artefact work. or 
in the commercial sphere of art and antiquities 
wish to develop their artefact knowledge and skills for specialist 
employment in archaeology or PhD study 
For more information about this course, please contact: Julia Agnew, 
Department of Archaeology, University of Durham. Durham DHI 3LE: 
e-mail: julia.agnew @ durham.ac.uk 
Tel: 0191-374 3362: Fax: 0191-374 3619 
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Nice gels do 


Now even a damp old castle in Wales can get its precious ob- 
jects out of storage and on display thanks to a new 
environmental-control system. Catrina Lucas reports 


isible storage is a relatively new 

trend in museums. The theory is 

that it increases public access to 
reserve collections and relieves pressure 
on the main storage space. One of the 
biggest open-storage projects underway 
at the moment is the new research 
centre at the National Museum of 
Photography, Film and Television in 
Bradford, which is due to open in 2001 
The centre will provide environmentally- 
controlled storage for 70 per cent of the 
museum's reserve collections and will be 
the focus for an ambitious programme of 
But there are 
practical limitations. For many, the in- 


events and activities 


creased costs and conservation require- 
ments of open storage are restrictive 

In 1995 at the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
Regimental Museum at Caernarfon 
Castle, North Wales, Peter Crocker, the 
newly appointed curator, noticed the 
deterioration of some of the objects on 
show, and withdrew them from display 
Many of the artefacts were extremely 
fragile and, because of the inadequacy 
of the cases they were housed in. could 
not be put back on display after they 
had been conserved. He voiced his con- 


cerns to the museum's trustees 


The following year the trustees 








began a successful lottery bid that led to 
a total redevelopment of the museum 
AS-L 
Dangerfield, selected by competition to 


The architectural firm 
design and manage the project, includ- 
ed in its submission a specification de- 
tailing the design and performance 
criteria for new display cases. Click 
Systems was awarded the subcontract 
after competitive tendering 

The museum, which is arranged in 
two towers on several floors. is 
vulnerable to high levels of relative hu- 
midity, which need to be controlled 
Lack of space prevented the use of con- 
ventional passive silica gel equipment in 
the base of the display cases, owing to 
the size of the containers needed for 
the ‘buffering medium’ (the gel). This 
and the larger-than-usual plinths that 
had been used to make up for the un- 
floor very little 


even meant there was 


space left for displaying artefacts in the 
cases ne museum does not have 
many members of staff, so the system 
had to be low-maintenance 
Click tackled these problems by 
replacing the individual containers of 


buffering medium with a centralisec 
unit in eal hi gallery The { entral recifcu- 
lating silica gel system consists of a large 
remotely mounted multi-tray gel cort- 
tainer that is linked to the showcases 


This De- 


by a loop of flexib! 


e ductini 
came the basis for Puffin. a new central 
environmental-control system 

A slow-speed fan located in the cen- 
tral Puttin 


through what's 


-a 


unit induces conditione 
ineftect, one very large 
display volume. At the end ot its pas- 
sage, the air returns to the unit to be re- 
conditioned Dangi meld grouped most 
of the showcases in the permanent ex- 


hibition, makine it rel itiVely simple tO 


create the ducting loops 


i devi oping PUTTI ( Hick É: {) 
rated with Hanwell Instrumer nen 
vironmental monitoring specialist. Each 


> 


system is controlled and monitored Di 


unit with two sensors, one in the unit 
ind the other in one of the showcases 
The system allows the museun ter 
the eny ent i individu cas 

The cent it sited in the eurn 


(Y 
i 


¢ 

’ «A 
ane 
ye 
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in practice: storage 





Case history: the museum is arranged in two towers in Caernarfon Castle 


ticated data logging. A modem ona 


dedicated telephone 


be added for remote monitoring and 


cate the gel by adding water or by heat- 
ing ina re teg ronment. Constant 
monitorin irns the sattf if the buffer- 
ing med f need conditioning Ind | 


necessary, that adiustments may DE 


nee ded { ch eve optimum environ- 


ments. Much of the imprecision assoc 
ited with this process is elimun ated 


For museums watchi 


ng their budget: 


and isnt everyone?), the cost of ir 
talling Puffin is about the same as con- 
ent DaSsive systems And 


at Ci raing tO sandy We rye ter g ICK | de- 
sign direct f Puttin can tackle more so- 
The 


nclude automa 


ited tasks system can be 


$ 


upgraded to iC gel con 


ditoning ind a number of customised 
features 
of the 


veiopment museum 


was completed in 1999. Both Crocker at 


ind Dangerti ire Satistied with the 
sy ten e thi C CK? t ) í 
pri ' f er Vé r t Puffi 

if Dé instalei í 
Barracks, | 





» A report on the research centre at 
the National Museum of 
Photography, Film and Television will 
be published in Museum Practice 
issue 15. Further information on 
storage can also be found in issues 1 
and ten. 


C contacts 


A-S:L Dangerfield 
Tel: 020 7251 6162 


Fax: 020 7608 3409 


Click Systems Limited 
Tel: 01908 617788 
Fax: 01908 616777 


Hanwell Instruments 
Tel: 01992 550078 
Fax: 01992 589496 


Website: www. hanwell.com 





Royal Welch Fusiliers 
Regimental Museum 

Tel: 01286 673362 

Fax: 01286 677042 

More suppliers in Museums 


Yearbook and at www,museums 


ssociation.org 
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Recruitment 


Museum Journal Recruitment Rates Copy Deadline Contacts 


42 Clerkenwell Close £50 scc Copy to set 48 hours prior Advertisement Manager 
London EC1R OPA. Colour on request Finished Copy Noon Stephen James 

Tel: 020 7250 1997 19th of preceding month Senior Sales Executive 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 ISDN by arrangement Maria Knight 









GEFFRYE MUSEUM 


English Domestic Interiors 


KEEPER OF CURATORIAL SERVICES 


£30,000 - £35,000 pa inc 


This is a key post which offers exciting opportunities for a well qualified 
and experienced professional. As Head of Department you will manage 
the curatorial staff and budget and be responsible for collections care, 
documentation, research, displays, exhibitions, publications and 
lectures. As a member of the museum's Management Team you will 


help direct museum policy and strategy. A special emphasis will be to 
develop the museum's academic standing by establishing a research 
programme and building a new library and study centre. 


The successful candidate will have a relevant degree, at least five years’ 
experience and proven ability in the management of staff, budgets and 
projects. Specialist knowledge in the history of domestic interiors, 
furniture and decorative arts would be an advantage. 


Please apply in writing only, enclosing a large SAE (41p) for details and 
an application form to: Personnel Officer, Geffrye Museum, Kingsland 
Road, London E2 8EA. 


Closing date for return of completed applications: 27 October 2000 
Registered Charity No. 803052 


by” 
æ THE NATIONAL TRUST 






Registrar 
Westminster, London 

£21,420 pa 

As a leading conservation and environmental charity we work to protect 


historic buildings and collections, gardens, the countryside and coastline 
in England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 


We need a Registrar who will be centrally based in London but will deal 
with Trust collections around the country. Duties will include advising on 
and arranging transport and packing for works of art, organising exhibition 
loans as well as maintaining and advising on collections documentation to 
meet current professional standards. 


You must have a qualification in museum studies or a similar discipline or 
have relevant experience in a comparable institution. Experience of 
organising complex projects, schedules or events is essential as ts the 
ability to pay attention to detail and remain calm while working under 
pressure to tight deadlines. Good communication skills and computer 
literacy are also required. 


For further details and an application form please send a large SAE 
to Helen Akinbobola, Personnel Department, The National Trust, 
36 Queen Anne's Gate, London SW1H 9AS quoting ref. RHB 


Closing date: 23rd October 2000. 
























committed to equal opportunities 


Museum Curator 


nr Rugby 


The Prison Service Museum cares for the historical collections of Her 
Majesty's Prison Service of England and Wales. The purpose of the 
museum is to ‘collect, preserve and research original evidence of the 
development of HM Prison Service, and to interpret its history for the 
benefit of the Service and general public’. 


You will be based at the Museum at Prison Service College, Newbold 
Revel, near Rugby. The Museum also has branches at Dartmoor, 
Gloucester and Wakefield. You will be responsible for museum policy, 
collections’ management and research. 


You must have the following qualifications: 

e ONC/BTEC (national) or equivalent in an appropriate technical subject, 
plus four years’ formal training (eg apprenticeship), which may include 
up to three years’ full-time study and at least one year's post-training 
experience, or 

¢ HNC/HBTEC or equivalent in an appropriate technical subject plus four 
years’ formal training (eg apprenticeship) which may include up to three 
years’ full-time study. 


In addition, you should have at least five years’ experience in 
museum/heritage management, and be an Associate Member of the 






The Prison Service is an 


ae 


a ot 


£22,100 - 35,500 


Museums Association or hold an equivalent relevant qualification. A clean 
driving licence and own transport is essential, as occasional weekend and 
evening working is required. The role will also involve travel within the UK, 
including working away from home, with occasional work within the prison 
environment. 


The starting salary is £22,159 rising to £35,564, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Progression up the pay scale will depend 
on performance, which is assessed annually. Benefits include a non- 
contributory pension scheme. This is a full-time post (37 hours per week), 
but part-time working may be considered. 


For further information and an application form, please contact: Sarah 
Hawker, Personnel Department, HM Prison Service College, Newbold 
Revel, Rugby, Warwickshire CV23 OTH. Tel: 01788 834095. Fax: 01788 
834231. The closing date for receipt of completed applications is 20 
October 2000. 


Applications are invited from candidates regardless of ethnic origin, 
religious belief, gender, sexual orientation or disability. 
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Equal Opportunities Employer 
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NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


A limited number of grants are available from the Pilgrim Trust for curators 


working outside London and researching on Old Master Paintings who 
need to use the National Gallery library and other resources in London in 
the first six months of 2001. Grants are normall given for one month, but 
longer or shorter requests will be considered Applicants should describe 
the purpose for which the grant is sought, obtain two references - at least 
one of them from someone qualified to comment on their academic 
credentials - which should be sent to us independently - and include an 
account of all the expenses involved 


The grant is intended to cover a return train fare to London, a London 
travel card, and to provide £130 per day for accommodation and living 
costs. In some circumstances replacement costs may be available 
application for these must be made by a senior member of the staff of the 
institution and enclosed with the grant application 


Applications should be send to: Pilgrim Trust Grant Applications, Curatorial 
Department, The National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London WC2N 5DN 
They should arrive before 30th October 2000 


This scheme will continue for three years and the next call for 
applications will be in early April 2001 (to arrive before 30th April 2001). 





~D WEST OXFORDSHIRE DISTRICT COUNCII 


MUSEUM MANAGER 


Salary up to £22,194 per annum plus benefits 
e Are you looking for a challenge? 


5 b | 


e Are you creative and able to think strategically? 


e Do you have the drive, energy and enthusiasm to implement 
new programmes and events? 


e Are you educated to degree level with a minimum of 2 years’ 
experience of museum work? 


If so, we may have a job for you... 


Situated in a pleasant market town on the edge of the Cotswolds, 
Cogges Manor Farm Museum is a working museum of Victorian 
rural life. We are looking for someone who can lead the Museum 
into the 21st century by reviewing staffing and operational 
structures, revitalising programming and marketing strategies 
and implementing capital developments to name but a few things. 


You will have enthusiasm, dedication and commitment to 
providing a top quality service to our customers. You will also be 
a self-motivated team leader with creative and strategic vision 
and excellent communication skills. Proven programming skills, 
including experience of carrying out projects in partnership with 
other agencies, sound commercial understanding, and 
outstanding networking ability is essential. A heritage/AMA 
qualification would be desirable. 


In return, the Council can offer flexible working arrangements, 
private medical insurance and a generous relocation package in 
approved cases to ease your move. 


For an application form and further details, please contact the 
Human Resources section on (01993) 770230 at West Oxfordshire 
District Council, Woodgreen, Witney, Oxon OX8 6NB. Alternatively, 
e-mail us at personnel @westoxon.gov.uk quoting the position of 
interest and the address to which details should be sent. 


Closing date for return of applications: 13th October 2000. 
Interview date: 31st October 2000. 


The Council is committed to equality of opportunity 









Creative opportunity fora 
Commissioning Editor with marketing skills 


TA Head of Outreach ¢23.526-228.388 
Institute of Field Archaeologists 


This new post reporting to the Director. will be responsible for raising the profile of 
the professional institute for archaeologists within and outside the profession by 
* promoting the work of the Institute 
* increasing membership numbers 
* managing our publications and website 
* commissioning copy, technica! editors and printers. and securing co-publishing 
deals 
developing new income 
Candidates should have a sound understanding of professional issues, experience 
oF Managing projects including publications, commercial awareness and excellent 
communication skills to promote the values and vision of the IFA. A backaround in 
professional archaeolgy or heritage management is preferred j 
Details and application forms: IFA, University of Reading, 2 Earley Gate, PO Box 239, 
Reading RG6 GAU. Tel: 0118 931 6446 admin.lfa@ virgin.net 


Revision of a previously advertised post. Closing date: 6 November 





When asked as part of a readership survey 
42% said they shared their copy of 
Museums Journal, some with over ten people! 


To find out more about receiving your own copy 
on subscription contact Steve Crick on 


0207 250 1837 


CULTURAL SERVICES SECTION 


HERITAGE DEVELOPMENT 
MANAGER 


£22,659 - £25,419 p.a. 


Cultural Services manages 
Southampton’s Museums, Gallery and 
Monuments; Art, Archaeology and 
Local Collections; Community Art and 
History, Public Arts, Art Development 
and Cultural Diversity; Heritage 
Conservation and Field Archaeology 


Ref No: GB22 


relationships with heritage agencies 
and support independent providers of 
heritage services in the City, 
managing grant aid 


You will either be qualified to degree 
level, or equivalent, ina heritage 
subject and/or be an experienced 
heritage professional. You will also 
have excellent project management, 
communication, people management 
presentation ond financial 
management skills, as well as a 
detailed knowledge of funding 
opportunities for the heritage sector 


As Heritage Development Manager 
you will report to the Cultural Services 
Manager, and be responsible for the 
investigation, development, funding 
ond delivery of projects including that 
for the conservation and 
refurbishment of Tudor House Museum 
(currently estimated at £2.5 million) 
You will maintain our excellent 


Closing date: 20 October 2000. 


Relocation expenses will be payable 
if appropriate 


This job is open to job-share. We have a positive approach to Equal 
Opportunities and encourage applications from all sections of the 
community. All council offices are designated non-smoking areas 
Disabled applicants who meet the essential criteria will be interviewed 


An Application Form, Job Description and Person 
Specification is available from Directorate of 
Community Services, Southampton City Council, 
PO Box 933, Southampton 5014 7BD. 
Telephone (023) 8083 2456 (24 hour answerphone). 
Please telephone (023) 8083 2575 if you are a 
hearing impaired caller and have access to a 
Minicom. All applications must be submitted on an 
official application form. CVs will not be considered. 
See our CityWeb site at www.southampton.gov.uk 


SOUTHAMPTON 
CITY COUNCIL 
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Heritage 


Lottery Fund 





Preserve and open up our 
Heritage 
jw 
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Deputy Director (Research) 
Ref: 23505 


t42 OOO - £44,000 
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www.museumjobs.org.uk 


Policy and Research Officer 
Ref: 23506 
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The Fund ts fully committed to the provision of equal access and 


opportunity, both through the lottery funds that we distribute, and as 
an emplover, He quarantee to interview all disabled applicants who 


meet the minimum criteria for these vacancies, 


For an application form, please ring 020 7649 6038. Lines will be open 
until 20 October. Interviews will be held in our London office on 
H4 November ( Deputy Director) and 22 November ( Policy and Research 


Officer j» 


For more injormation about the work of the Fund, please visit: 


www. hlforg.uk 


See November Museums Journal for more details. 
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NORTH EAST MUSEUMS 
LIBRARIES & ARCHIVES 
COUNCILINEMILAG) 
ICT Policy Officer 
£21,585 10 £22.659 3 Year Contrat 


Local Government Terms & Conditio 


NEMLAC ts a new regional 
orgamsation founded on Intormati 
North and North East Museums (NE! 
With funding from Resource. NEMI 
as u remit forthe museums, libarart 
rehivi sdomans Within a resio 
d strategic context, The posthol 
vil advise and assist in the developn 


und implementation of u regional I 


strategy. The postholder will also 
provide specialist advice on ICT | 
und development 

$ 


\pphicants should be graduates, 


preferably with a relevant post-gradi 


jualification and at least three years 
experience within one ot the three 
lomains, They must also demonstr 
understanding of the role and be 
ICT to the three domains. Applicat 
for secondment will be considered 


For details contact 
Christine Peacock, NEMLAC 

0 NEMS, House of Recovery, Bath 
Lane. Newcastle upon Tyne NE4 5S4 
lel: 0191 222 166| 
E-mail christine. peacock @ nems.ct 
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Recruitment 
Advertising 
Information: 


Rates: 
Recruitment: 

£50 per single column 
centimetre. 
Invitation to Tende 
£30 per single column 
centimetre. 


Booking deadlines: 
Museums Journal: 
19th of month 


preceding publication 
Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 

9th of month of 
publication. 


Publication dates: 
Museums Journal: 
6th of the month. 
Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 

17th of the month. 


For more informatic 
please call our 
Advertising Team o 
020 7250 1997. 





Invitations to tender are invited for a display scheme fora new museum 
in Great Yarmouth, a partnership project of Great Yarmouth 
Preservation Trust and Norfolk Museums & Archaeology Service. 
The Museum will present Norfolk's maritime heritage along side the Borough's 
maritime and fishing heritage within the “Story of Great Yarmouth’ in a new site, 
“The Tower Curing Works’. The total display budget for the project is some half a 
million pounds sterling incl, fees and excl. VAT. £6,000 has been allocated for the 
preparation of initial display concepts. designs and feasibility work. This initial 
design and feasibility work now sought will form the basis for a Heritage Lottery 
Fund Stage 2 Application. If the bid is successful. the designer will be invited to 
take the display scheme through to completion (June 2003). For an Expression of 
Interest Form please contact: Rachel Kirk, Museum Project Manager, Tel 01493 
745526. Deadline for completed Forms: 20° October 2000 





Planning & Heritage 


STALBANS 
MUSEUMS 


Assistant Keeper of 





Archaeology 


Up to £13,473 or £15,252 or £17,109 p.a. inc. 


(Subject to the Career Grade Scheme) 


St Albans Museums is a dynamic and public facing 
organisation which operates from the Verulamium Museum of 
Roman Life and the Museum of St Albans. It provides a wide 
range of museum services including collecting, interpretation, 
education, lifelong learning, archaeological fieldwork, publication 
and exhibitions covering a diverse range of subjects, from 
Woodlands to Barbie dolls! 

This post which is based at the award winning Verulamium 
Museum, needs an innovative and creative Assistant Keeper of 
Archaeology to curate and develop the collections and displays 

You must be committed to public facing museum work based 
on a sound understanding of collections, have at least two years’ 
experience of working in museum archaeology, 
understanding/experience of collections management and display 
work and be committed to team working. 


For a confidential, informal discussion please contact 
Mark Suggitt (01727-75181 2). 

Our benefits package includes Flexitime, Generous 
Leave Entitlement, Free Life Assurance, Option to Join 
Pension Scheme and Free Car Parking. 


Full details and an application form are available 
from Personnel Services (quoting ref: PH.063) First 
Floor, District Council Offices, Civic Centre, St Peters 
Street, St Albans, Herts AL! 3JE or telephone (01727) 
833748 (24 hour answerphone service). 


Completed applications to be returned to Personnel 
Services by 20 October 2000. 


Apple ovions are wel ome from anyone regar less af athro origin, roce, Colour, penge! 


disobihity, age, trade umon activity, marital status, regious Deve? or sexual onentovon 


St Albans 


CITY AND DISTRICT 





Visit the St Albans Website: 
hetp://www.stalbans.gov.uk 


WHEN RESPONDING TO 
RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING PLEASE MENTION 


MUSEUMS JOURNAL 


Principal Museums Officer 
(Public Services) 


£24,612 - £26,781 per annum 


Could you make a real difference to the cultural life of Luton in the 
new millennium? 
We are looking for an experienced and dynamic museums professional 


with a strong commitment to equality of opportunity. You will 





contribute to the management of Luton Museums Service and lead a 
team of committed officers through an exciting period of development 
including a Heritage Lottery funded redisplay programme 

You will be a skilled manager, overseeing the strategic and operational 
management of the museums’ public services, including education and 
nature conservation. You will manage the provision of high-quality, 
outward looking services which encourage involvement by all sectors 
of the community, including Luton’s diverse cultural communities and 
socially excluded groups 

You will need an in depth knowledge of the cultural sector funding 
system, with an ability to bring a creative approach to external funding, 
the development of relationships across the cultural sector and within 
the unitary Council 

Ref. HJD939. 

Closing date: 27.10.2000. 


Curatorial Assistant 


Luton Museum Service 
£14,301 per annum (pro rata) 
(Temporary 6 months) 


Help us through an exciting period of museum development 
at Luton. 

You will assist the curatorial team to document the local and social 
history collections, many of which are being used in a major redisplay 
programme. Some of the work will include working with the 
service's photographic officer, digitising the collections and responding 
to enquiries 

You will have worked in a museum or heritage environment and have 
some experience of display work, together with a knowledge of 
documentation procedures 

You will be able to work on your own as well as with others in 
committed and supportive team. You will have a relevant qualification 
or equivalent experience and experience of photographic techniques 
and multimedia applications would be welcome 

Ref HJD967. 

Closing date: 16.10.2000. 


For both the above posts we welcome applications from women & ethnic 
minority candidates who are currently under represented in these areas 
of work. Section 48 (1)(b) SDA 1975 & Section 38 (1)(b) RRA 1976 


applies 


For application forms contact the Human Resource Division, 
Apex House, 30 - 34 Upper George Street, Luton, LU1 2RD. 


Telephone (01582) 546621 or 
Answerphone (01582) 547250. 

E-mail: L U | O N 
WilliamsE@luton.gov.uk Sts SS... 
i =z e/s AOPEN 
Please quote appropriate = VNA SEa e 


(01582) 546296. 





= MINICOM USERS ONLY 
reference number. WHERE EQUALITY MATTERS 


We operate a guaranteed interview scheme - candidates with 
a disability, who are judged to meet the essential criteria, 
will be guaranteed an interview. 


We value equality because quality services need the best 
people - from the whole community 
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Recruitment 


DONCASTER METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL 


Tender for the Design & Build ofa 
Museum Display Gallery 


Doncaster Metropolitan Borough Council, intends to invite applications 
from suitably experienced companies for inclusion on a select list of 
tenderers for the appointment of a firm to arrange for the Design & Build 
of a Museum Display Gallery for inclusion in Doncaster Museum. 


Further details can be obtained from Mr G. Preece on 01302 734285. 


Applicants will be required to fully complete a pre-tender evaluation 
questionnaire available from the address below: 


Mr B. Martin 

Doncaster Metropolitan Borough Council 
Law, Property & Democratic Services 
PO Box 71 

Copley House 

Doncaster 

DN1 3EQ 

Tel: (01302) 734656 

Facsimile (01302) 734665 


On application (quoting reference: Museum/proc), interested suppliers 
will be provided with a statement of the Council's requirements, and 
details of the proposed process. Suppliers will be required to complete 
and return the questionnaire by 12.00 Noon on 2nd November 2000. The 
responses to this questionnaire will provide a basis on which the authority 
will determine a select list. 


Aresponse to this advertisement does not in itself guarantee an issue 
of an Invitation to Tender and Doncaster Metropolitan Borough Council 
does not bind itself to accepting the lowest or any tender subsequently 
received. 
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FLEET AIR ARM MUSEUM 
Education Officer 


The Fleet Air Arm Museum is seeking to appoint an Education Officer to replace 
the present incumbent who ts leaving after nine years, 

The Education Officer's primary responsibility is to develop and implement the 
Museum’s Education Policy. and to ensure that it meets the needs of the 
educational community at all levels, 

Candidates must have teaching experience preferably allied to an interest m 
military history or technology. 


The post may be either full or part ume depending upon mutual agreement between 


the appointee and the Museum. 
Salary to be commensurate with qualifications and experience 


Handwritten applications. indicating salary expectation, accompanied by a CV to 
be sent to Mr A P Davies, Administrator, Fleet Air Arm Museum. Box D6, 
RNAS Yeovilton, Ilchester. Somerset BA22 SHT. by 21 October 2000. 


The Fleet Air Arm Musewn is an equal opportunities employer 





senior 


museum officer 
£19,101 - £20,364 p.a. 


Are you a dynamic and committed museum professional, keen 
to lead the museum. gallery and heritage outreach service in 
the close-knit communities of this lively Borough? 

You will have a minimum of three years’ museum and gallery 
experience or similar. including a proven track record of 
effective planning and organisation, team leading. and budget 
operation, 

With a recognised qualification, probably in a heritage or 
visual arts related subject. you will have proven experience 
and aptitude for managing and promoting a busy programme 
of exhibitions, wide-ranging collections, activities, events, and 
projects, together with overseeing evervday operational issues. 
We ure looking for someone with clear vision. delivered 
through a down-to-carth approach, and strong organisational 
and planning skills. You will be able to show that you are a 
good problem solver, and show that you have experience and 
aptitude for leading and inspiring a small friendly team. 

You will have excellent communication skills with colleagues. 
council members, senior management, and other appropriate 
agencies, to put over vour commitment to high standards, 
Salary is subject to National Job Evaluation Review. 
Interviews will be held on 8th November, 2000. 

Application forms (returnable by 24th October, 2000) and 
further details are available from Human Resources Services, 
Nuneaton and Bedworth Borough Council, Town Hall, Coton 
Road, Nuneaton, CVII SAA. 

Tel: (024) 7637 6212 

(24 hour answering 

service), 


E-mail; job.enquiry@ nuneaton-bedworthbe.gov.uk 
STRIVING FOR EQUALITY 
THE COUNCIL OFFERS A SMOKE FREE ENVIRONMENT 





John Cooper 





ohn Cooper died in August after a long and brave 

fight against cancer. He came to Bristol City Art 
Gallery in 1965 as curator of applied art after taking 
his degree at the Courtauld Institute and serving as 
an assistant at Birmingham City Art Gallery. We im- 
mediately knew that a congenial and knowledge- 
able colleague had joined the Bristol staff. 

John concentrated initially on Bristol's rich 
ceramic collections, more particularly porcelain, or- 
ganising two exhibitions, with useful catalogues on 
the Bristol and Plymouth wares. He was also an en- 
gaging speaker on a variety of topics and played a full 
role in lecturing. 

It was, however, silver that increasingly became his 
speciality. This culminated in the organisation of an 
important exhibition on English silver in Hanover, 
Bristol's twinned city. It was probably this exhibition 
that brought him to the attention of Claude Blair, 
the distinguished keeper of metalwork at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, so it came as no surprise to see 
John accepted as an assistant keeper with silver as his 
principal field of study. He helped to rearrange the 
displays and wrote two consecutive articles for the 
Burlington magazine which attested to his scholarly 
advance. He was also a Freeman of the Goldsmiths 
company. 

However, John’s time at the V&A was relatively 


short and, after leaving, he concentrated on lectur- 
ing, finally engaged by Eckard College with whom he 
enjoyed a happy relationship. John was a popular 
lecturer on the arts with a wide repertoire. | last saw 
him conducting an engrossed group of American 
students around the Wallace Collection. A red car- 
nation in his buttonhole served as his marker 

From his schoolboy days near Brighton he had col- 
lected coins and medals. When receiving change he 
would peer inquisitively at the coins. The uninitiated 
would think he was checking for a mistake but in 
fact he was always hoping for a rare date. His last re- 
view for the Burlington magazine was on a recent 
book on medals 

John had an engaging personality, was kind and 
thoughtful and he enjoyed the company of friends. 
He was happily married to Kate and took an enthu- 
siastic interest in his two step-children. John was 
cruelly cut down with so much more to give. A book 
was in preparation and a full workload of lectures 
planned. His friends and his public will remember him 
with respect for his expertise, and the ability to com- 
municate this knowledge, and not least with genuine 
affection. 


Arnold Wilson. director of 
Bristol City Art Gallery 1968-87 


Obituaries 





ary Mills, the press and publicity officer of the 
National Waterways Museum, died on 4 

September 2000 after a battle against cancer 
Mary was well-known to a wide circle of people 
throughout the waterways and museum sectors and 
through the events and exhibitions she put on to pro- 
mote the museum and canals in general. Everything 
Mary did was characterised by energy and persistence 
She joined the National Waterways Museum in 
1988, initially as a visitor services assistant and later as 
a receptionist. She brought her knowledge of mar- 
keting and publicity gained in Doncaster working 
vithin the newspaper industry into use when she be- 
came press and publicity officer in 1993, a post she 

held until her death 

Tony Conder, curator, National Waterways 
Museum, Gloucester 








THE 
BRITISH 





EDUCATION & CULTURAL SERVICES 


AREA SERVICE MANAGER (LINCOLN) 





MUSEUM 


illuminating world cultures 


Curator (Oceania) in the 
Department of Ethnography 


c. £21k 


Working to the Assistant Keeper (Oceania) to assist inthe 
curatorship of the Pacific & Australian Collections in the 
Department of Ethnography. This post demands a high level of 
commitment as the first two years will be a period of intense work 
directed to crucial collection documentation (especially online 
record upgrading) prior both to the move of collections to the 
Study Centre and the development of the new Pacific Galleries and 
to planning for both events. Changes to the workload will be 
effected by the implementation of both these programmes. 


Applicants should preferably have a higher degree in the relevant 
field and experience in working with Ethnographic collectionsina 
museum is desirable. The post holder needs to be able to work 
collaboratively with other staff members and on their own 
initiative. Some experience in managerial or supervisory skills 
would be an advantage as is knowledge in fieldwork and language 


skills. 


Please apply with a CV and covering letter quoting reference 
2000/84 to Human Resources, The British Museum, Great Russell 
Street, London WC1B 3DG. Closing date for applications is Friday 
30th November 2000. 


Further information can be obtained by email from 


recruit@ thebritishmuseum.ac.uk or from the Museum website 
www.thebritishmuseum.ac.uk 


We regret that we are not able to notify unsuccessful candidates, 


The British Museum is an Equal Opportunities Employer 





£22,134 - £26,781 (Career Progression Scheme) 


| year contract in the first instance 
twill be renewed if the permanent post holder continues to be seconded) 
Following the secondment of the existing post holder to the development of a 
pew tom City and County Museum in Lincoln, we are looking for a bight 
Motvated am) enthousiste mdiidual to pun the Heritawe Service's senim 
management team. fp adition to vontobuting to the strateen development of 
the Heritage Service Vou will be responsible for a staff of over 50 (plus relet 


lait) and the tinaneral management of the following sites in the Lincoln area 


LINCOLN Castit 
Jines Loncises 
USHER GALLERY 
CITY AND Cotsry MESEL M'S GREYFRIARS EXHIBITION CENTRE 
Nit seis OF LISCOLSSHIRE LIFI 
Ers Wis{spni 


You u Hi alv be responsible tor some projects in the Prnect Des cloprient Kes 
Result Arca including the | ncolnashire Image Database Sv stern at the Usher 
Gallery which is funded bw the Heritage Lotters Fund and East Midlands 


Development Agenci. To apply vou must hoki NVQ Level 4 of equivalent. thi 


Muscums Association Diploma and possess at least five years” relevant 
mataygement cxapenence You will also need te demonstrate excellen 
communication, forward planning and budget management skills. an 


understanding of the issues currently facing Local Authority museums and a 


comoutment to the engemg development of all staff, A car allowance ts 
avatluble for this post. For an informal discussion, ufter receming an 
apphvanon form, please contact Jonathan Platt on 101522) S3040) of Joanna 


Milford on (01523) S5280 

pplication forms are available from and should be returned to Personnel 
Services, Lincolashire County Council, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln 
LNI IYL. Tel: Lincoln (01522) 552231 (24 hour service). Alternatively for 
hearing impaired applicants, minicom (01522) 552055. Please quote EBS7S. 
CLOSING DATE 20 OCTOBER 2000, 


LINC®LNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


























Moves 


» Elizabeth Lyon is to 
become director of the UK 
Office for Library and 
Information Networking 
(UKOLN) at the University 
of Bath this month. She 
was head of research and 
learning support systems 
at the University of Surrey. 
» Kate Travers, a former 
teacher and education 
assistant at Kettle’s Yard 
Museum and Art Gallery, 
Cambridge, has been 
appointed as assistant 
education and events 
curator at the New Art 
Gallery Walsall 

» Sue Underwood, director 
of North East Museums, 
and Loyd Grossman have 
been reappointed to the 
Commission of English 
Heritage for a period of 
three years. 

» Adrian Babbidge, 
director of East Midlands 
Museums Service 
(EMMS), is on a three- 
month secondment until 
mid-November to 
Resource: The Council for 
Museums, Archives and 
Libraries. He will work on 
changes to the museums 
registration scheme and 
the next museum strategy 
for the East Midlands 
Lesley Colsell will be acting 
director of EMMS 

» Nicholas Stanley-Price is 
the new director-general 
of the International Centre 
for the Study of the 
Preservation and 
Restoration of Cultural 
Property (ICCROM) in 
Rome, Italy. 

» Jonathan Scott, a trustee 
of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, has been 
appointed chairman of the 
Acceptance in Lieu 

(AIL) panel by Resource 
David Barrie, director of 
the National Art 
Collections Fund and on 
the Resource board, will be 
the board's representative 


on AIL 
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Culture on canvas 


Felicity Heywood reports on a project that is tackling the big issues in Brighton 


righton Museum and Art Gallery has 

joined forces with the Big Issue to 

work with 15 homeless people on an 
exhibition running until 14 October. Carrie 
Wiltshire, the community exhibition offi- 
cer, assists communities in Brighton and 
Hove to put on exhibitions on topics of 
their choice. She contacted Neil Ansell, 
south east regional manager at the Big 
Issue and they brainstormed over a nine- 
month period. 

They came up with Loitering Within 
Tent. Ansell, who runs a writers’ group for 
homeless people, talked to his students 
and they were keen to be involved. The ex- 
hibition of the students’ poems and prose, 
photography, artwork and film on their 
views of life was displayed in a tent. They 
were assisted on the film by a local televi- 
sion company 

Wiltshire’s policy is to be involved at 
every point but to allow the group auton- 
omy. She was on hand for any help 
required. So she bought paints and equip- 
ment needed for the murals to decorate 
the tent’s exterior, and booked spaces 
where the artists could work. She spent 
three months talking to the group about 
the project before they started creating 
The point of involving the community is to 
introduce them to the museum and its fa- 
cilities and also improve access to the col- 
lections. For Wiltshire the project was 
among the most rewarding she had been 
involved in. ‘It made me realise how easy it 
is to fall into the trap of stereotyping peo- 
ple. | really benefited from meeting home- 
less people,’ says Wiltshire. She was 
surprised at the level of enthusiasm they 
had for the project. ‘Their creativity and 
openness was inspiring, sne says. Wiltshire 


The writing’s on the tent — Pete Teece, one of the artists who took part in the project 


admits they were an unpredictable group 
sometimes they would turn up to work on 
the project and other times they would not 
She had to learn to be flexible 

Pete Teece, 32, has been attending the 
writing course for three years and has been 
selling the Big Issue for four. His interests lie 
in history, art and graffiti art. As well as 
adorning the tent with his graffiti art, he 
wrote a rap about how he channels his 
frustration with modern society through 
his art. Since his involvement in the exhi- 
bition, Teece is keen to work in some ca- 
pacity in museums. But he realises that he 
has to get his life together before he can 
commit to a job. Wiltshire struck up a good 
relationship with Teece, and says she can 
advise on a possible route to take. ‘I'm not 





a social worker but | feel | have an empa- 
thy with him and others in the group. But 
| have to be realistic about what can be 
offered,’ she says. She is unable to offer 
him much voluntary work because there 
are so many others waiting in line, but she 
refuses to exclude him. She has advised 
Teece to enrol on an access course or an 
evening class and he will be involved in an 
oral history project she is due to run 


» in October, Loitering Within Tent will 
be at Hove Town Hall. Further 
information from Carrie Wiltshire on 
01273 292 765. The £2,500 exhibition is 
funded by the Place To Be, part of 
Brighton Museum and Art Gallery's 
millennial celebrations 
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here are new professional development opportunities for art 
Tas and museum educators on the horizon. From January 
2001 two courses designed by the Institute of Education, 
University of London, in partnership with the National Association 
for Gallery Education (Engage) and the Group for Education in 


Museums (Gem) will be available 


Learning in Galleries will develop understanding of the ways in 


credited by the Institute of Education. As well as taught sessions, 
participants will be expected to undertake gallery- or museum- 
based research. Attendance is required for 30 hours. There will be 
a maximum of 20 places on each course, at a cost of £450. 

A recent Engage survey showed that only 12 per cent of mu- 


seums and galleries education staff working with over 2 million vis- 


which intellectual access to the visual arts can be created through 


gallery education, Museum Learning will address contemporary 
issues, identify areas of education need within museums and sup- 
port the development of strategic plans for individual institutions 

The postgraduate courses will run part-time and will be ac- 


WC1H OAL 


itors annually had any directly relevant training. 


» The closing date to apply for the courses is 6 November 2000 
For an application form and further information write to: Raksha 
Bhalsod, Registry, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, London, 
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Photograph Carrie Wiltshire 





Going 
for gold 


Rosalinda Hardiman combines a career in 
museums with medal-winning swimming 
but Felicity Heywood finds that she is 
more than equal to the challenge 


hen Rosalinda Hardiman, collections offi- 
cer at Portsmouth Museums Service, was 
selected to represent Britain in swimming 
at the Sydney 2000 Paralympic games, she was so 
shocked that she thought the letter had someone else's 
name on it. Despite 20 years of long-distance swim- 
ming and undertaking a gruelling training schedule, she 
believed she was borderline. The reality is that in the 
two events she has chosen, 100-metres breaststroke 
and 100-metres backstroke she has a world ranking of 
three and 12 respectively, and is number one in Britain 
for the first event, Not bad for a 48-year-old and the 
oldest competitor on the British team 
Hardiman is full of stamina and verve, juggling, some- 
times successfully she says, a full-time job and training 
She gets time off from the job to compete but not to 
train. Not that she expects it. There would be no one to 
deal with the numerous public enquiries she receives on 
a daily basis. But it means missing essential training ses- 
sions. The Paralympics run from 18-29 October 
Hardiman flies to Sydney at the beginning of the month 
where she will spend two weeks training in the heat. She 
is Clearly excited but a little nervous. ‘Britain is medal 
hungry. | know there is pressure on us to perform. A lot 
of people have put time into me. | don't want to let them 
down,’ she says. She is expected to win a medal in the 
breaststroke and to be in the final of the backstroke 
Hardiman started swimming long distances when 
she arrived in Portsmouth in 1980 as keeper of art for 
the service. Originally from London, she was enthralled 
by the sea which beckoned from her office window 
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The Olympic spirit — Rosalinda Hardiman in training for Sydney 


Her first taste of competition swimming was bitter- 
sweet. Unlike the able-bodied competitors she had to 
undertake a test swim before doing the Pier to Pier race 
‘It was at this point that | first started swimming with 
a metaphorical two fingers in the air,’ she says. While 
several competitors failed to complete, she rose to the 
challenge and then took on the Solent 

In 1990 she was turned away from a local able-bod- 
ied swimming club, ‘although | have beaten several of 
their swimmers; two fingers time again’, and joined a dis- 
abled club. She moved up from local competition to re- 
gional, national and then international where she won 
a bronze for Britain in the 100-metres breaststroke at the 
1994 World Championships in Malta. In 1996 she took 
the world record in the 100- and the 200-metres breast- 
stroke. British titles and international medals followed 

Last August, Hardiman trained for a week at the pre- 
paralympic training camp, in Vichy, France swimming 
four hours a day. This was paid for by the National 
Lottery — UK Sport Fund, which is also funding her 
trip to, and accommodation in, Sydney. Hardiman is 
largely in charge of her own training schedule while in 
England. Her long-term personal trainer left 
Portsmouth and she couldn't find another that was 
suitable. ‘I feel I'm losing the edge,’ she says. Each 
day she greets the morning at 5am to train at the lo- 
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Chair 

Carolyn Abel, 

Tel; 0208 452 8311 
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Jon Finch, 
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Sean Baggaley, 

Tel: 0151 260 6677 
Email: sean_baggaley@ 
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Membership Secretary 
Duncan Walker, 

Tel: 02392 827261 


cal pool and also at the Portsmouth Triathlete Club. She 
has to get in before the public. She works on her times 
using explosive speeds and long rests, honing her tech- 
nique and turns. She will not allow herself the joys of 
eating out because of all the hidden fat in food. There 
is also the problem of passive smoking affecting the 
flexibility of muscles. She ensures she visits the gym 
three times a week but admits that the job sometimes 
gets the better of her and tiredness sets in or she has 
to take work home 

At the city museum she oversees all aspects of the col- 
lections — telling the story of Portsmouth. The muse- 
um houses a fine and decorative art gallery. She is also 
responsible for the collection at Dickens Birthplace 
Museum. She finds time to teach a museology course at 
the university, is a Continuing Professional Development 
mentor for the Museums Assocaition and gives lectures 
at all levels. Eventually she would like to care for a larg- 
er collection. She is not interested in becoming a direc- 
tor, she says. Objects are her love and she wishes to 
continue to enthuse visitors through them 

When she returns, with or without medals, she will 
continue with long-distance swimming. She expects 
that she will not compete in the next Paralympics, and 
says 52 is far too old, but the glint in her eye tells a dif- 
ferent story 
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Julie Allsop, 
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Executive Officer 
Brian Crowley, 


Email: brian.crowley@ 
tyne-wear-museums.org.uk 
Executive Officer 


Tel: 01263 516263 
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MA-MPG Observer 
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Museums 


Diary 


on decorating, nobility 


and British beef 


What's your beef? 


Simon Thurley may be in danger of losing his carefully cultivated 
media cool. The Museum of London director was quoted in a front 
page article in the Observer on British beef eating habits, saying: 
‘Ancient Britons did not eat beef at all.’ The Council for British 
Archaeological has received many e-mails on the subject 
lambasting Thurley, the journalist (for a possible misquote) and 
both, variously: ‘Ignorant twaddle,’ says one upset e-mailer. And 
Thurley is accused of playing up his image to get ready for his call 
to the big job in South Ken. 'God help the V&A or BM or 
wherever,’ groans another 


...or beefcake? 


Being a slave for the day is not most people's idea of fun. But it 
became a matter of life or death for Steen Young from London 

Steen beat off stiff competition from 25 other contenders at the 
Museum of London gladiator auditions. After demonstrating his 
agility he won the right to be part of the museum’s gladiatorial 
event held in September 

The full-scale re-enactment took place at at the Guildhall Yard, the 
site of an original Roman amphitheatre, and played to capacity 
crowds — 900 for the first showing and 1,100 at the second. The 
assembled masses soon got into the spirit and were reportedly baying 
for blood. Unfortunately though for Steen, it was his blood they were 
after — he came to a sticky end during his first bout. But a 
spokeswoman for the museum assured Diary that that was all nght, 
no animals or Christians were harmed during the event. 
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Respect due 


It was news to the staff of the Museums Association that their 
deputy director had been ennobled. A letter addressed to Sir 
Maurice Davies recently landed on the mat in Clerkenwell 
from the Arts and Humanities Research Board. Confusion 
reigned: could the famously modest second-in-command have 
kept such a glorious secret? 

The matter was soon cleared up. Apparently the AHRB had 
rung the MA to ask who the deputy director was. The reply 
from an on-the-ball member of staff: ‘It's er... Maurice Davies’. 











Science fact 


Beam me up Scotty — maybe the idea's not as 
far fetched as it sounds. According to the new 
exhibition at the Science Museum, London, alot 
of today’s new technology first appeared in the 
TV show Star Trek. Inventions from mobile 
phones to medical scanners have been aired on 
the show and visitors to Star Trek: Federation 
Science will have the opportunity to try out some 
of their modern equivalents. 

But before readers rush down to South Ken in 
the hope of beaming themselves to a far off 
planet the exhibition guide book has teleporta- 





o much has been written 
S= the British Museum's 

decorating troubles, it seems 
mean to add any more. Buta 
delightful titbit in the Evening 
Standard caught Diary’s 
attention. Apparently the 
offending facade may be painted 
the correct shade of grey, Now 
the Tate knows all about 
wallcoverings as Diary has noted 
before. But might they try to 
scupper their Bloomsbury rivals? 
All too likely, Diary thinks. Surely 
itis ajob for one man, and one 
alone. Step forward... Laurence 
Llewelyn-Bowen! 





tion down as a bit of a non-starter: ‘Nice idea, 
but not likely’ is the conclusion. And don’t even 
think about chatting up a Klingon or making 
small talk with a Vulcan —interaction of that 
kind is still a long way off. 


Mama we're all crazy now You've made 


ocals in Walsall were 
Bee to come and feel 
the noise at the New Art 
Gallery last month. The specia! 
event was the opening of the 
shop and cafe, and cutting the 
tape was none other than 
West Midlands boy made 
good, Noddy Holder. 

All went well until the hairy 
one requested a cup of tea in 
the newly-opened caff. 
Unfortunately the bemused 
staff member who served him 
wasn't completely au fait 
with the subtleties of the 
West Midlands accent and 
thought the king of the 
Christmas hit was asking for a 
‘kipper tie’. (The old ones 
really aren't the good 
ones — Ed). 





your point 


Doon Valley Heritage Centre, 
Dunaskin, is all fired up at the 
prospect of getting working 
steam engines on the former 
industrial site. For 14 years 
proposals mouldered in the 
drawers of the local railway 
inspectorate until Doon 
Valley's new director took on 
the challenge. 

The proposal was dug out, 
dusted down, and the 
inspectorate admitted it was an 
administrative cock-up. A deal 
was struck and Bob MacSporran 
shook hands with the local rail 
inspector — the appropriately 
named Major Points. 
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Hat Works - The Museum of Hatting, Stockport 


Custom designed curved and circular cases 


with fibre optic lighting. 
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ith a rich cultural history 
WY sscsapiin both 
French and British rule, Jersey 
possesses a unique atmosphere 
and a wealth of amenities and 
historic attractions. Quite apart 
from its glorious countryside 
and miles of golden beaches, 
Jersey with its culturally, 
historically and environmentally 
rich and diverse heritage, is the 
ideal destination to hold the 
Association's Conference and 
Exhibition 2000. 


Heavily settled during the 
Neolithic period, Jersey was, 
much later, part of the Duchy of 
Normandy, becoming linked to 
the English Crown after 1066. 

In 1204, when King John lost all 
his lands in Normandy, Jersey 
remained loyal to the English 
Crown. Essentially self- 
governing since then, the island 
has its own parliament, the 
States, and legal system. 


As the closest part of the British 
Isles to continental Europe, 
Jersey has been in the front line 
of conflict. Here in 1781, the 
last battle was fought on British 
soil and German forces from 
1940-45 occupied the island. 
Today, it has a successful 
economy based on an 
international finance industry 
and as an enduring tourism 
destination. The historic mix of 


Jersey, French and English 
influences has created an 
intriguing cultural diversity that 
has been further enriched by 
the more recent arrival of other 
groups of people, most notably 
from Madeira. The island’s 
original language, Jerriais, is still 
spoken in the country parishes. 


The landscape is rich in ancient 
buildings and archaeological 
sites while, environmentally, 
Jersey has an extraordinary 
range of landscape and habitat 
- from the towering sea cliffs of 
the North coast to the dunes of 
the West and the miles of rocks 
and pools that are revealed at 
low tide on the South East 
corner. Because of the warmer 
climate, you will find species of 
flora and fauna here that are 
common in the Mediterranean. 


You will find all of this, and 
much more, reflected in the 
museums, historic sites and 
archives of the Jersey Heritage 
Trust. The Jersey Heritage Trust 
was founded in 1981. It is an 
independent organisation 
supported financially by the 
States of Jersey but also heavily 


dependent on admissions and 
other earned income. The 
collections define the island and 
hold the evidence for its 
historical development and act 
as the community’s memory. 








0945-1000 


Opening Address 
‘Sir Philip Bailhache, Bailiff of 


Jersey, addresses the conference. 


1000-1030 


Presidential Address: 
Museums in the Spotlight 
‘Patrick Greene, President, 
Museums Association, delivers 
the 2000 Presidential Address 


1100-1230 


Re:source 

On April 1st this year, the new 
Council for Museums, Archives 
and Libraries finally came into 
being. This plenary session 
examines the role of Re:source, 
discusses its long-awaited 
Strategy for museums and 
galleries, and asks ‘will Re:source 
really make a difference’? 


‘Neville Mackay, Chief Executive, 
Resource: The Council of 
Museums, Libraries & Archives 
‘Virginia Tandy, Director, 
Manchester City Art Gallery 
‘Chris Zeuner, Director, Weald & 
Downland Open Air Museum 
‘Sam Hunt, Director, South West 
Museums Council 

‘Mark Taylor, Director, Museums 
Association 


1245-1345 


The New Jersey Archive: A 
Practical Appraisal 
Preservation, access and, in 
today’s climate, economy are 
the key elements in the 
construction of any new archive 
or museum building. However, 
there are a variety of means of 
achieving each of these 
elements and the marriage 
between them. Using 
comparisons with the planning 
and construction of the new 
Essex Record Office in 
Chelmsford, this session will 
Carry out an appraisal of the 
Jersey Archive. 


16 october 


'Denise Williams, Head 
(archives), Jersey Heritage Trust 
‘Ken Hall, County Archivist, Essex 
County Council 


This session will be held at the 
Jersey Archive 


1300-1400 


Museums Association 
Associateship and Fellowship 
Presentations 

The President of the Museums 
Association presents the 
Associateship and Fellowship 
awards 


1430-1600 


Museums and Social Inclusion 
Building upon the new DCMS 
policy document Centres for 
Social Change: Museums, 
Galleries and Archives for All, 
this session will look at the 
fundamental question of 
museum values and aims, and 
how we relate to and include 
our communities to create 
‘Museums for All’. The session 
will draw upon the best 


practice illustrated in the Group 
for Large Local Authority 
Museums (GLLAM) Social 
Inclusion Research Project and, 
more widely, examine the role 
of museums as agents of social 
change and community 
regeneration. 


Jane Glaister, Head of Culture, 
Countryside and Community 
Services, Rotherham, LGA Adviser 
Francois Matarasso, Comedia 
David Fleming, Director, Tyne 
and Wear Museums, Convener 
GLLAM 

Paul Bolt, Director of Strategy 
and Communications, DCMS 


1600-1645 


GLLAM Drinks Reception FREE 
The Group for Large Local 
Authority museums invites 
members for drinks and an 
update of the group's work. 


1645-1715 


Keynote Address: Cabinet Of 
Wonder: David Wilson 

‘David Wilson, Director, Museum of 
Jurassic Technology in Los Angeles. 
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Will Re:source 
really make a 
difference? 
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Can museums 
respond to 
new forms of 
creativity? 


yy 


0900-1030 

Stealing History: The 

illicit Trade in Cultural 
Material 

The illicit trade is wrecking 
historic and scientifically 
important sites throughout the 
world. The recent Museums 
Association/ICOM report Stealing 
History reveals the scale and 
destruction of the trade and 
sets out what can be done to 
stop it. It includes many 
recommendations for museums, 
as well as recommendations for 
government. In the UK 
parliament, the House of 
Commons Culture Media and 
Sport Committee has held an 
enquiry into the illicit trade and 
the government has committed 
itself to improving the 
appallingly weak legal 
framework in the UK. In this 
session, speakers discuss the 
above points and bring 
delegates up to date with latest 
developments in museum and 
government thinking. 


‘Tristram Besterman, Director, 
Manchester Museum and 
Convener, Museums Association 
Ethics Committee 

Jenny Doole, Research Associate, 
Illicit Antiquities Research Centre 
‘Maurice Davies, Deputy Director, 
Museums Association 


[7 octooer 


Partnerships: Just Causes and 
impediments 

Using different types of 
partnerships as examples, this 
session looks at what 
partnerships mean, how they 
are developed and what issues 
may arise. It examines the 
professional presumption 
against embracing business 
culture the loan of collections 
and looks at the difference 
between life-long partnerships 
and one-off events. 


‘Karen Knight, Director, Reading 
Museum & Archive 

‘Susie Fisher, Consultant, The 
Susie Fisher Group 

John Nickson, Director of 
Development, Royal Academy 
Trust 


Museums and the 
Modernising Government 
Agenda 

New Labour's agenda for 
modernising government at all 
levels has profound implications 
for museums and galleries. 

New local authority structures, 
‘Best Value’, the growth of 
partnerships, and moves 


towards regionalism, all demand 
change from the sector. A 
survey by the Group for 
Museum Directors suggests that 
significant changes are already 
under way. 








‘lan Lawley, Chair, Group for 
Museum Directors 

‘Stephen Price, Head of Museums 
and Art Gallery, Bristol City 
Museums 

‘Kathy Gee, Director, West 
Midlands Regional Museums 
Council 

‘Michael Taylor, Head of Arts 
and Heritage, Perth Museum & 
Art Gallery 


Organised by the Group for 
Museum Directors. For further 
information, please contact lan 
Lawley on 01782 236925 


Keeping Up With The Creatives 
Museums have always been 
centres of creativity in scientific 
and educational forms. We are 
now addressing new forms of 
creativity, particularly in 
collaboration with 
contemporary artists. 
Sometimes what emerges is felt 
to be in competition with 
traditional museum values. Are 
museums capable of 
responding to new forms of 
creativity in interpretation or 
will we lose the initiative to 
projects centred outside the 
museum world? How can 
interpretative project leaders 
manage for more creativity? 
This session will present three 
different perspectives based on 
new kinds of interpretation and 
challenge participants to debate 
how they might change their 
own approach to creativity. 


‘Michael Day, Director, Jersey 
Heritage Trust 

‘Jonathan Carter, Head of 
Curatorial Services, Jersey 
Heritage Trust 

‘Gordon Young, Artist, Jersey 
Maritime Museum, Morecombe 
Bay Bird Project and Plymouth 
City Walk 

‘Pippa Bailey and Clare Patey, 
Project Leaders, The Museum OF... 





Campaign For Learning 
Through Museums & Galleries 
Now in its third year and 
supporting the DfEE’s 
programme, the Campaign for 
Learning Through Museums & 
Galleries (clmg) is one of the 
leading voices promoting 
lifelong learning in museums 
and galleries. Supported by a 
consortium of all the UK's major 
museum and gallery 
organisations, clmg promotes, 
lobbies and trains on the wider 
message of education. This 
session will provide an update 
on the clmg’s work and discuss 
future plans and initiatives. 


Speakers: 

‘Mark Taylor, Director, Museums 
Association 

‘Sue Wilkinson, Education and 
Audience Development Adviser, 
Council of Museums, Libraries 
and Archives 

‘Stephen Allen, Chair, Group for 
Education in Museums 

‘Nicola Nuttall, Co-ordinator, 
Campaign for Learning Through 
Museums and Galleries 


Organised by the Campaign for 
Learning Through Museums and 
Galleries. For further information 
contact Nicola Nuttall on 01288 
354536 


1030-1815 


Museum Services Exhibition 
The exhibition opens at 1030 
and offers the latest in museum 
technology, design, publishing 
and other services. 
Wednesday at 1630. 


It closes on 


1100-1230 


Objects As Objectives? The 
Case For Collecting 
Traditionally, museums have 
centred on the objects in their 
collections. With the focus 
increasingly shifting away from 
collections towards visitor 
experience, access and 
education, does this mean that 


object-led policies have had their 
day? Should existing collections 
consider themselves ‘closed’, or 
should they continue to develop 
and engage public support? This 
session will examine some of the 
issues around collecting, and will 
discuss how acquisitions can attract 
new audiences and stimulate fresh 
interest in collections, while 
fostering the involvement of the 
local community. 


Speakers: 

‘Tristram Besterman, Director, 
Manchester Museum 

‘Richard Verdi, Director, Barber 
Institute of Fine Arts, University 
of Birmingham 

‘Peter Jenkinson, Director, New 
Art Gallery, Walsall 

‘Mary Yule, Assistant Director and 
Head of Grants, National Arts 
Collections Fund 


International Projects: 
Patronising or Productive? 

We often tell ourselves that the 
museums and galleries of the UK 
are amongst the most innovative 
in the world and it is true that 
they have a very high reputation, 
but creative ability is by no 
means confined to the British. 
There are countries and cultures 
that can teach us as much, if not 
more, than we can teach them, 
but building relationships and 
understanding how different 
cultures and different mind-sets 
work can be a long, hard 
process. Here we examine the 
benefits and problems of 
collaborating on cultural projects 
with other countries. 


Speakers: 

‘Mark Suggitt, Director, St Albans 
Museums 

“Rory O'Connell, Curator (oral 
history), Museum of London 
‘Brett Roger, Deputy Director 
(visual arts), British Council 
‘Barbara Woroncow, Director, 
Yorkshire & Humberside 
Museums Council 


Breaking The Boundaries: 
New Ways of Working 

In 1997, Leicester City Council 
became a unitary authority with 
responsibility for museums 
within the city. In 1998, 
Lincolnshire County Council 
Heritage Service was 
restructured in response to the 
changing needs of the public 
and the service. Using these as 
examples, this session examines 
the recent restructuring 
exercises in local authority 
museums services, where 
traditional site or academic 
subject teams have been 
replaced by 
functional 
teams 
working across the 
divisions, and discusses the 
rationale and implementation, 
the benefits and problems, and 
its effect on the personne! 
involved. 











Speakers: 

Joanna Milford, Head of 
Heritage, Arts and Tourism, 
Lincolnshire County Council 
‘Jonathan Platt, Area Service 
Manager, Lincolnshire County 
Council Heritage Service 
‘Sarah Levitt, Head of Museums 
and Heritage, Leicester City 
Museums Service 


Working With Artists in 
Museums 

We have become accustomed 
to artists working in art 
galleries but, as this session 
demonstrates using three very 
different case studies, there 
are exciting ways in which 
artists can work with 
museums. Artists can help 
develop displays and create 
exhibitions, undertake special 
commissions, involve and 
engage a variety of 
audiences, assist with 
outreach programmes, 

and help develop staff 

skills. 


17 octooer 





Jane Glaister, Head of Culture, 
Countryside and Community 
Services, Rotherham 
Metropolitan Council 

‘Brian Haigh, Community History 
Manager, Kirklees Metropolitan 
Council 

‘Christine Johnstone, Senior 
Keeper and Keeper of Social 
History, Wakefield Metropolitan 
District Council 

‘Bruce Langridge, Museum 
Officer (natural history), Oldham 
Metropolitan Borough Council 


Authority, Text and Learning 
in the Museum and Art 
Gallery 
This session discusses aspects of 
the practice, theory and politics 
of text and digital information 
in museums and galleries. It 
questions who has the authority 
to speak and whose voice is 
prioritised. It looks at 
authorship of texts and the 
acknowledgement of sources 
in areas such as 
ethnography and 
indigenous peoples, 
archaeology, history and 
contemporary art. Its aim is to 
highlight some of the problems 
of textual communication and 
discuss the work being done to 
address them, and to open a 
debate to question, challenge 
and reconsider the whole 
notion of what and who texts 
are for, and what functions they 
perform. 


j 
Dead 


‘Veronica Sekules, Head of 
Education, Sainsbury Centre for 
Visual Arts 

‘Clare Harris, Curator and 
Lecturer, Pitt Rivers Museum 
and the Institute of Social and 
Cultural Anthropology, 
University of Oxford 

‘Robin Skeates, Lecturer in 
Material Culture and Museum 
Studies, School of World Art 
Studies and Museology, 


University of East Anglia 


‘Nichola Johnson, Director, 
Sainsbury Centre for 
Visual Arts 


1215-1300 


Elected Members’ Drinks 
Reception FREE 

The institutional vice-President 
of the Museums Association 
hosts a drinks reception for 
elected members. 


1400-1515 


Shared Responsibility: 
Balancing Preservation and 
Access 

‘Preservation and access are two 
sides of the same coin’. But are 
these issues as evenly balanced 
as this statement suggests? As 
legislation and government 
priorities drive access to the top 
of the political agenda, is the 
emphasis rapidly moving away 
from preservation? 

Preservation secures the 
heritage for future generations 
but, without access, there 
seems little point in investing in 
preservation. This session is a 
debate on what issues unite us 
and could potentially divide us. 
Using facts, opinions and an 
experienced facilitator, it will 
challenge the audience to 





participate and produce a route 
map to help museums 
negotiate legislation and best 
practice in order to balance 
access and preservation. 


‘May Cassar, Environmental 
Adviser, Council of Museums, 
Archives and Libraries 

‘George Gawilinski, Partner, 
Planning Together Associates 
and facilitator of the session 
‘Sue Wilkinson, Education and 
Audience Development Adviser, 
Council of Museums, Archives 
and Libraries 


Give and Take: Developing 
Real Partnerships with 
Audiences 

This session will offer three 
different perspectives on ways 
to marry professional standards 
with audience input, and to 
guarantee best value for visitors. 
Drawing on local authority, 
national museum and project- 
based experience, speakers 
consider the process, 
practicalities and implications of 
sharing power with audiences 
in creating visitor-centred 
experiences before opening 

up a discussion on the 

issues. 





Speakers: 

‘Kate Osborne, Development 
Manager (access), South West 
Museums Council 

Jocelyn Dodd, Service Manager, 
Nottingham City Museums and 
Galleries 

‘Jo Graham, Audience 
Development Consultant, 
Learning Unlimited 

‘Anne Pennington, Research 
Officer, National Museums & 
Galleries on Merseyside 


Reaching Out From 
Collections 

Access, new audiences, outreach 
and social inclusion are all high- 
profile issues associated with 
the public service side of 
museum work and staffing. 
Using Oxfordshire as a case 
study, this session explores the 
background, present success of, 
and future plans for outreach 
programmes which by-pass the 
museum. 


Speakers: 

‘Malcolm Graham, Head of 
Oxfordshire Studies, Oxfordshire 
County Museums Service 
‘Lauren Gilmour, Outreach 
Officer and Archaeology 
Curator, Oxfordshire County 
Museums Service 

‘Isabel Hughes, Museum 
Development Officer (education 
and access), Southern Museums 
(a region of SEMS) 


Skills Benchmarking 

This session aims to provide 
delegates with the opportunity 
to engage with Skills 
Benchmarking in the cultural 
heritage sector. It concentrates 
on the methodology and 
outcomes of the CHNTO project, 
and discusses its 
recommendations and action 
planning. 


Speakers: 
‘Max Hebditch, Chairman, 
Cultural Heritage NTO 


‘Scott Galt, Skills Benchmarking 
Unit, Scottish Council of 
National Training Organisations 


‘David Fleming, Director, Tyne & 
Wear Museums, Vice-President 
of Museums Association and 
member of the CHNTO Board 


Organised by the Cultural 
Heritage NTO. For further 
information contact Kathryn 
Giddings on 01274 391056 


The Effect of Building Design 
and Layout On Visitor 
Experience and Behaviour in 
Museums 

This session looks at the impact 
of layout on the ways in which 
visitors move, find their way, 
locate the collections and grasp 
the exhibition content. The 
underlying consideration is that 
layouts have ‘natural use’ 
patterns and the degree to 
which they are successful 
depends on the degree to 
which they are easily accessible 
and facilitate movement 
through them. Using computer 
modelling techniques and 
observation studies, spatial 
properties are evaluated and 
related to detailed studies of 
how people behave in 
museums. The aim is to assist 
designers, museum managers 
and curators in ensuring good 
levels of accessibility and in 
meeting the criteria of 
performance. 


Speakers: 

‘David Martin, Editor, Museum 
Practice 

‘Sophia Psarra, Lecturer and 
Design Consultant, Cardiff 
University 

‘Mark O'Neil, Head, Glasgow 
Museums 

‘Tadeusz Grajewski, Senior 
Research Fellow, Cardiff 


University 


1515-1630 

Managing Major Museum 
Projects 

During 2000-2001 an 
unprecedented number of 
major museum developments 
will be opening. The scale of 
these projects, many made 
possible by the Heritage Lottery 
Fund, is far greater than has 
previously been the experience 
of most museum staff. This 
session looks at the approaches 
which have been taken by a 
number of different types of 
museums to complete projects 
successfully. Issues considered 
include staff restructuring to 
deliver developments, 
temporary closure of buildings, 
and forming project teams with 
other professionals, such as 
architects and project managers. 


rT | 

Access, new 
audiences, 
outreach and 
social inclusion 
are all high- 
profile issues 


LA 


Speakers: 

‘Neil Sinclair, Senior Curator, 
Tyne & Wear Museums 
‘Moira Stevenson, Assistant 
Director, Manchester City Art 
Galleries 

‘Ross Shute, Projects Director, 
Bovis Lend Lease Consulting 


New Opportunity 

Knocks 

New Opportunities Fund (NOF) 
grant programmes in health, 
education and the environment 
have stimulated many cross- 
sectoral initiatives. Many 
museums have become 
involved in innovative 
partnerships involving archives, 
libraries, after-school education 
providers and healthy living 
centres. Are such projects 
‘opportunistic’ ways of 
accessing more lottery funding 
or will they lead to ground- 
breaking and sustainable 
partnerships? Speakers will 
describe several projects, 
focusing on developing the 
learning potential of museums, 
as well as giving an overview of 


How successful 
have the major 
lottery projects 
been? 





NOF's strategic aims and future 
grant programmes. 


Organised by the Group for 
Education in Museums. For 
further information contact 
Stephen Allen on 020 8452 8311 


One Big Happy Family? The 
Relationship Between Science 
Centres and Science Museums 
The aim of this session is to 
address the concerns felt by 
both science centres and 
science museums about the 
perceived threats that each 
sector poses the other. 
Museums feel that the new 
centres will represent significant 
competition for visitors in a 
limited market, and the centres 
feel that museums have 
privileged access to government 
support and funding. 


Laurence Smaje, Director 
(medicine, society and history 


division), Wellcome Trust 
Gillian Thomas, Chief Executive, 
@Bristol 

David Fleming, Director, Tyne & 
Wear Museums 

Susan Greenfield, Director, The 
Royal Institution 


Professional Practice in 
Creating Quality Museum 
Design 

This session looks at a set of 
new guidelines for the 
employment of external 
exhibition designers. It 
examines professional practice 
and fees and explains what a 
client and designer should 
expect from each other in order 
to ensure the creation of a 
quality museum design. 
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Neal Potter, Director, Neal Potter 
Design Associates Limited 
Jasper Jacob, Director, Jasper 
Jacob Associates 

Robert Bloomfield, Head 


(exhibition design and 
interpretation), Natural History 
Museum 

Richard Fowler, Principal, 
Richard Fowler Associates 
Penny Richie-Calder, Head 
(exhibitions), Imperial War 
Museum 


Organised by the Chartered 
Society of Designers. For further 
information contact Neal Potter 
on 020 7831 9777 


Professional Development 
Beyond the AMA 

The Museums Association's (MA) 
experience of continuing 
professional development (CPD) 
was originally confined to those 
undertaking CPD as part of 
working towards the AMA. 
However, it soon became clear 
that the MA needed to widen 
access to CPD, through its CPD 
pilot scheme and through the 
revised Fellowship (FMA) scheme. 
This session will explore the 








professional development issues 
beyond the MA's associateship 
and look at the findings of the 
MA’s CPD pilot and the 
recommendations that are being 
taken forward. It will also discuss 
the new FMA scheme and 
consider the mentoring support 
for professional development and 
other possible sources of help. 


Speakers: 

‘Simon Townsend, Museum 
Services Manager, Cherwell 
District Council and Convener, 
MA Professional Development & 
Equal Opportunities Committee 
*Reyahn King, Curator (art), 
Birmingham Museum & Art 
Gallery 

‘Stephen Elson, Head (technical 
services), National Museums of 
Scotland 

“Anne Murch, Management and 
Training Consultant 

‘Heather Kelly, Professional 
Development Manager, 
Museums Association 





1630-1700 


Mentors And Mentees Drinks 
Reception FREE 

The Convener of the Museums 
Association's Professional 
Development and Equal 
Opportunities Committee hosts 
a drinks reception for mentor 
and mentees. 


Invitation only 


1700-1815 


Department for Education & 
Employment (DfEE) Museums 
and Galleries Education 
Programme 

This session is a report-back to 
delegates on the progress made 
over the last twelve months by 
the Campaign for Learning 
Through Museums & Galleries 
(clmg) on the fifty-five 
education projects funded by 
the DfEE’s ‘Museums and 
Galleries Education Programme’ 
(MGEP). As well as outlining 
the recent work of clmg in 
promoting MGEP, it will also 
look at the progress of other 
individual projects and 
encourage discussion on the 
longer-term aspirations and 
issues affecting museum and 
gallery education projects. 


Speakers: 

‘Nicola Nuttall, Co-ordinator, 
Campaign for Learning Through 
Museums & Galleries 

‘Emma Hawthorne, Support 
Officer, Museums & Galleries 
Education Programme 
‘Stephen Allen, Chair, Group for 
Education in Museums 

‘Sue Wilkinson, Education and 
Audience Development Adviser, 
The Council of Museums, 
Archives and Libraries 

Jane Sillis, Support Officer, 
Museums & Galleries Education 
Programme 


Organised by the Campaign for 
Learning Through Museums & 





Galleries. For further information 
please contact Nicola Nuttall on 
01288 354536 


The Verdict 

The year 2000 has seen the 
greatest surge of major openings 
for many years. But how 
successful have they been? How 
do they compare? What lessons 
can be learnt? In this session, 
Julian Spalding, former director 
of Glasgow Museums, interviews 
representatives from three very 
different major lottery projects. 


Sink Or Swim? Future 
Support for Small 
independent Museums 

This session explores the value 
of small independent museums, 
often run by volunteers, to their 
local communities and to 
museums as a whole. It focuses 
on the challenges and hurdles 
they face, the important role 
they play, and considers why 
local authority, national and 
large independent museums 
should support them and the 
reasons why they might not. 


speakers: 

‘Debbie Snow, District Museums 
Officer, Ryedale Folk Museum 
‘Barbara Woroncow, Director, 
Yorkshire & Humberside 
Museums Council 

‘Claire Browne, Community 
Museums Officer, Leicestershire 
Museums, Arts and Records 
Service 

‘Martin Watts, Curator, Ryedale 
Folk Museum 
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0900-1015 


The Value of Diversity in the 
Workforce 

Given the social nature of 
museum goals, one would 
expect a workforce in which 
diversity is respected, valued 
and encouraged. The UK 
museum profession is however, 
at least in terms of ethnicity, 
largely homogenous. 


Recent initiatives to enhance 
cultural diversity in the UK 
sector workforce and in 
museum public appointments 
are based around the use of 
positive action, an approach 
that is being increasingly 
questioned in the US. This 
session considers the potential 
efficacy of positive action within 
the UK museum sector, the 
implications for museums and 
the value and significance of 
diversity in the workforce. 


Speakers: 

‘Richard Sandell, Lecturer, 
Department Museum Studies, 
University of Leicester 

‘Rachael Vincent, Student, 
Department Museum Studies, 
University of Leicester 

‘Maurice Davies, Deputy Director, 
Museums Association 
‘Rosemary Griggs, Head (central 
appointments unit) Department 
for Culture, Media & Sport 


Working Out What Works 
The processes that inform the 
decision to 
operate objects 
particularly 
from 
industrial 














collections, have never been 
fully explored. With research 
that indicates the extent of 


operation of industrial collection 


objects, this session seeks to 
explore those processes, looks 
at a pragmatic solution recently 
used that breaks new ground 
and asks if its time for a 
National Code of Ethics. 


Speakers: 

‘Andrew Scott, Head, National 
Railway Museum 

‘Robin McDermott, Museums 
Advisory Officer, Yorkshire & 
Humberside Museums Council 
‘Richard Gibbon, Head 
(engineering collections), 
National Railway Museum 
Jim Rees, Keeper (industry), 
Beamish, The North of England 
Open Air Museum 


Underachievement in 
Museums: The Causes and 
Remedies 

This session looks at why some 
museums fail as businesses and 
gives practical advice on 
turnaround strategies. It also 
examines alternatives such as 
trust status, reorganisation, 
privatisation etc and questions 
the reliability of market research 
in contributing to a museum's 
SUCCESS. 


Speakers: 

"Brian Hayton, Museum 
Consultant 

‘Hilary McGowan, Museum 
Consultant 

‘Sandra Bicknell, Head of 
Museums, City of York Council 
“Stuart Davies, Policy Adviser 
(museums), Heritage Lottery 
Fund 


Public Archaeology: Reaching 
Out 

While archaeology is an 
increasingly popular subject on 
television it is often difficult 
to popularise or engage 
the public through 


museum displays. There is 
growing tradition amongst 
some museum services and 
heritage organisations to 
develop a ‘public archaeology’ 
movement, which aims at 
involving people in discovering 
their past by going outside the 
walls of the museum. This 
session will discuss and outline 
some of the current approaches, 
from community involvement in 
managing the archaeological 
resource to making collections 
more accessible and creating a 
wider understanding of the 
past. 


Speakers: 

‘Tim Schadla-Hall, Lecturer 
(museum studies and public 
archaeology), Institute of 
Archaeology, UCL 

“Peter Liddle, Keeper, 
(archaeology), Leicestershire 
Museum, Arts and Records 
Service 

‘Ruth Waller, Archaeologist, 
Sandwell Metropolitan Borough 
Council 

"Mary Kershaw, Head of 
Museums and Arts, Harrogate 
Museums and Art Gallery 
Service 


Organised by the Society of 
Museum Archaeologists. For 
further information contact Tim 
Schadla-Hall on 020 7387 7050 


Enhancing Access: Expanding 
the Role of Front-of-House 
Staff 

This session will examine the 
way in which museums and 
galleries are developing the role 
of front-of-house staff to 
increase access to collections 
and exhibitions, and in 
providing opportunities for life- 
long learning. Using case 
studies, speakers explore how 
this interface with customers 
can make a significant 
contribution to audience 
development, community 





consultation and feedback, and 
show how front-of-house staff 
can become a lynchpin in 
creating and sustaining 
mutually beneficial relationships 
with audiences. 


Speakers 

‘Diane Lees, Director, National 
Museum of Childhood 

‘Helen Thornton, Services 
Manager, Manchester Museum 
‘Mary Robinson, Services 
Manager, Tullie House Museum 
and Art Gallery 

‘Lindsay Brookes, Curator 
(collections and access), The 
Lowry ’ 


1015-1630 


Museum Services 
Exhibition 

The exhibition opens on 
Tuesday at 1030 and closes 
today at 1630. It offers the 
latest in museum technology, 
design, publishing and other 
services, 


The Director of the Museums 
Association invites all exhibitors 
and delegates to join him for 
drinks in the exhibition 

at 1415. 


1045-1200 


Who's Managing Your 

Bright Ideas? 

By using examples of the role 
played by consultants elsewhere 
in the economy, this session 
explains exactly what 
management consultancy is and 
shows how the museum sector 
could benefit from using it. 


Speakers 

‘lan Barratt, Director, Institute of 
Management Consultancy 

‘Bob Clark, Museum Consultant 
‘Alf Hatton, Acting Director, 
Hunterian Museum 

‘Hilary McGowan, Consultant 
John Burnie, Chair (museum 
committee), Scottish Railway 
Preservation Society 


A New Code of Ethics 

The Museums Association’s new 
Code of Ethics is due for release 
next year. Building on the MA's 
current definition the new code 
will unify what are at present 
two separate codes for museum 
Staff and governing bodies. It 
will also incorporate a 
statement of key museum 
values based on what people 
have a right to expect from 
museums. This will serve as a 
summary of the code. This 
session offers participants the 
opportunity to take part in a 
workshop and comment on, 
amend or add to sections of the 
draft code before it goes out to 
wider consultation. Participants 
will work in groups led by 
members of the MA's Ethics 
Committee. 


‘Tristram Besterman, Director, 
Manchester Museum and 
Convener, Museums Association 
Ethics Committee 

‘Christine Johnstone, Senior 
Keeper, Wakefield Museum and 
long-standing member of the 
Museums Association Ethics 
Committee 

‘Mike Pye, Councillor, Sheffield 
City Council, Institutional Vice- 
President, Museums Association 
‘Vanessa Trevelyan, Head, 
Norfolk Museums Service and 
member of the Museums 
Association Ethics Committee 


What Can the USA Tell Us 
about Cultural Access for the 
Disabled 

By comparing the American 
Disabilities Act (1990) with the 
British Disability Discrimination 
Act (1995), this session assesses 
the effectiveness of each as 
pieces of legislation and 
examines the extent to which 
legislative frameworks on both 
sides of the Atlantic have 
helped to create sustainable 
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‘Anne Pearson, Consultant 
(education and access) and 
formerly Access Officer, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 
‘Michele Taylor, Consultant 
(disability) 

‘Diana Walters, Senior Lecturer 
(arts management), De Montfort 
University 


Archaeology Revealed: An 
Experiment in Audience 
Development 

As part of the Society of 
Museum Archaeologists’ 
national Art of Archaeology 
Initiative 2000, Nottingham City 
Museums and Galleries and 
Nottingham Trent University are 
experimenting with a creative 
approach to developing new 
audiences for their 
archaeological collections. 
‘Archaeology Revealed’ focuses 
on 18-24 year olds and explores 
the potential for archaeology to 
inspire and relate to these 
groups within the local 
community. This session will 
highlight some of the 
experiences gained and explore 
the issues involved. 
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Speakers: 

Jocelyn Dodd, Service Manager, 
Nottingham City Museums and 
Galleries 

Janet Owen, Manager, 
Nottingham Castle 

‘Michelle Danjoux, Lecturer, 
Nottingham Trent University 
‘Caroline Barnes, Audience 
Advocate, Nottingham City 
Museums and Galleries 


Training Museums to Market 
The Museums Marketing Group 
surveyed all UK museums in 
1999 to assess the marketing 
needs of museums and their 
marketing staff. This session 
will present a summary of the 
results and outline the 
opportunities to develop 
training and expertise to meet 
the challenge of increased 
competition in the arts and 
attractions sector. 


Speakers: 

‘Hugh Thomas, Head of 
Marketing, National Museums & 
Galleries of Wales 

‘Avril Scott, Marketing Manager, 
National Maritime Museum 
‘Andrew Palmer, Marketing 
Manager, National Museums 
and Galleries on Merseyside and 
chair, Museums Marketing 
Group 

‘Deborah Anderson, Head of 
Development, Tyne & Wear 
Museums 


Organised by the Museums 
Marketing Group. For further 
information contact Deborah 
Anderson on 0191 232 6789 


1200-1300 


Annual General Meeting of 
the Museums Association 
Includes an address by the New 
President of the Museums 
Association. The meeting is 
open only to members of the 
Museums Association 


1415-1500 


Museums Association Drinks 
Reception 

The Director of the Museums 
Association invites exhibitors 
and delegates to join him and 
MA staff for drinks to celebrate 
the museum services exhibition. 


1400-1500 


New Information From New 
Sources 

New technologies open up 
possibilities of a two-way flow 
of information, allowing the 
general public to contribute to 
the wealth of knowledge held 
in our institutions. In addition, 
there is a growing realisation 
within museums that other 
large sources of information 
created by non-documentation 
staff, including exhibition scripts 
and correspondence, are not 
being adequately linked into 
our digital archives. The 
opportunities afforded by 
developing information and 
communications technologies 
present a range of challenges to 
conventional notions as to how 
the sector should bid for the 
large sums of money coming 
on-stream from the New 
Opportunities Fund and other 
sources. This session will 
present a view of the state of 
the art as well as defining a 
vision for the future. 


Speakers: 

‘Matthew Stiff, Head of 
Standards, mda 

‘Roland Jackson, Head of 
Education, Science Museum 
‘Sophie Sutherland, Secretary, 
National Museum Directors’ 
Conference 

‘George Mallen, Managing 
Director, System Simulation 
Limited 


1500-1600 


Question Time 
Using the same format as the 


television programme Question 
Time, this session gives 
delegates the opportunity to 
question a panel of leading 
figures in museums, politics, the 
media and broadcasting on the 
issues surrounding museums 
and galleries. 


Panellists include: 

Janet Street-Porter, Television 
Editor and Broadcaster 
“Suzanna Taverne, Managing 
Director, British Museum 

‘David Wilson, Director, Museum 
of Jurassic Technology 


1630-1730 


The Great Debate 

The millennial beacons are long- 
since quenched, the new 
century has shown little outward 
change from the old and even 
the much-hyped harbinger of 
doom, the Y2K bug, disdained 
any flamboyant displays of byte- 
munching malice. 


Whether we like it or not, future 
centuries will judge us — the 
decision-makers and arbiters of 
culture in the year 2000 - for 
our social values and our senses 
of compassion, humour, taste 
and proportion. 


Even today, and in the cold light 
of the new era, while some carp 
at the British inability to let its 
collective hair down, others will 
soberly count the cost of this 
year's celebrations. 


The great millennium debate 
will give you the once-in-a- 
thousand-year opportunity to 
stand up for your personal 
values and to be counted when 
we debate the motion: 


This house believes that the Dome 
has been a cultural disaster 


Chair: Nick Winterbotham, 
Adjudicator: Michael Day, 
Director, Jersey Heritage Trust 
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MONDAY EVENTS 


1245-1345 


New Jersey Archive: A 
Practical Appraisal FREE 
This session will be held at 
Jersey Archive. Places must be 
reserved using the booking 
form. 


1300-1400 


Associates and Fellows 
Presentation Lunch FREE 
Celebration lunch for recipients 
of the AMA and FMA 


1330-1645 
Historical Walk in the Parish 


Of St Clement £ 
Tour Guide: Bob Le Sueur 


This guided walk begins at 
Green Island, the historical site 
of a Neolithic cemetery and 
includes a visit to a Neolithic 
dolmen at Mont Ube and an 
18th century folly at Nicolle 
Tower. It continues with a walk 
along ‘Coffin Lanes’ and ends 
with the story of St Clement's 
Church and its medieval priory 
and wall paintings . 


This guided walk is open to 
delegates, partners and family 
members. Sensible walking 
shoes are advised. 


1600-1645 


GLLAM Drinks Reception 
FREE 

The Group for Large Local 
Authority museums invites 
members for drinks and an 
update of the group's work. 


Invitation only 


1930-2330 


Annual Dinner £ 

Jersey Pottery, one of the 
island's premier tourist 
attractions, provides the perfect 
setting for this year’s annual 
dinner. The evening begins with 


drinks served on the sun terrace 
of the pottery’s beautiful water 
gardens followed by dinner in 
the Egon Ronay recommended 
Garden Restaurant. 


Delegates will also have an 
opportunity to view the 
pottery’s museum, visit the 
working production area or, if 
feeling creative, try their hand at 
making a piece of pottery in 
Glaze Craze, ‘a do-it-yourself 
pottery studio. 


Please note numbers are limited. 


Delegates, partners and 
exhibitors should book early to 
ensure a place. 


TUESDAY EVENTS 


1015-1300 


Les Landes - Maritime 
Heathland < 
Tour Guide: Mike Stentiford 


This guided walk follows an 
extremely picturesque and 
dramatic north-west headland 
known as Les Landes. Because 
of its special flora and fauna the 
area was designated a site of 
special interest in 1996. As well 
as an abundance of wildlife, the 
headland also includes a 
religious Neolithic site known as 
the Pinnacles, the ruins of the 
Grosnez Castle and several 
German fortifications from the 
Second World War. If the 
weather is favourable, those 
taking part will also have a clear 
view of Jersey's sister islands of 
Sark, Herm and Guernsey. 


The guided walk is suitable for 
partners and family as well as 
delegates. Walking shoes are 
advised. 


1030-1815 


Museum Services Exhibition 
FREE 

The exhibition on Tuesday and 
Wednesday has over 50 


exhibitors displaying the latest 
in museum-related products and 
services including interactive 
technology, design, graphics, 
publishing and merchandise. 


1215-1300 


Elected Members’ Drinks 
Reception FREE 

The institutional vice-President 
of the Museums Association 
hosts a drinks reception for 
elected members. 


Invitation only 


1630-1700 


Mentors and Mentees Drinks 
Reception FREE 

The Convener of the Museums 
Association's Professional 
Development and Equal 
Opportunities Committee hosts 
a drinks reception for mentor 
and mentees. 







Invitation only 


1815-1900 


Wellcome Trust Drinks 
Reception FREE 

The Wellcome Trust hosts a 
drinks reception for invited 
guests. 


Invitation only 


1830-2100 


Open Evening at Jersey 
Museums FREE 

All delegates and partners have 
the opportunity to view and 
enjoy Jersey's museums and 
heritage sites. Drinks and 
nibbles will be available at 
various sites. The restaurant at 
Jersey Museum and the café at 
Hamptonne will also be open 
for cash sales. 


WEDNESDAY EVENTS 


0930-1400 


German Fortification Tour <£ 
Tour Guide: Michael Ginns 
Following the Occupation of 
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Jersey in June 1940, the island 
became one of the most heavily 
fortified areas of Hitler's “Atlantic 
Wall” — a line of massive defence 
works which stretched from the 
Baltic to the Spanish frontier. 

This coach tour will travel the 
length of St Aubin's Bay on 
Jersey's south coast, taking in the 
many beach defence bunkers, 
which still survive around this 
area. It continues on to Noirmont 
Point and its large Coastal Artillery 
Command Bunker and finishes 
with visit to the extraordinary 
German Underground Hospital. 


1015-1630 


Museum Services Exhibition 
FREE 
The exhibition on Tuesday and 
Wednesday has over 50 
exhibitors displaying the latest in 
museum-related products and 
services including interactive 
technology, design, graphics, 
publishing and merchandise. 


1415-1500 


Museums Association Drinks 
Reception FREE 

The Director of the Museums 
Association invites exhibitors and 
delegates to join him and MA 
staff for drinks to celebrate the 
museum services exhibition. 


1900-2300 


Post Conference Party £ 

This year’s annual conference 
finishes with a barn dance at 
Hamptonne Country Life 
Museum, Jersey Heritage’s 
country life museum. The 
buildings date back over 400 
years and have been carefully 
restored to illustrate the island's 
rich rural heritage. All the 
buildings will be open, supper 
will be served, cider will be made 
(and drunk), and the evening will 
include country dancing. So ‘take 
you partner by the ...... 


The evening includes drinks and 
supper. A cash bar is available. 


THURSDAY EVENTS 


Post Conference Study Tours 
All study tours last a full day. 
A shuttle service will operate 
between all conference hotels 
from 0800. Coaches for tours 
to Guernsey and St Malo will 
drop off at ferry terminals and 
collect returning to Jersey 
Airport. See the travel and 
accommodation section for 
details of flights. 


TL TOURA £ 
Castle Invasion 

The tour begins by visiting 
Elizabeth Castle, built in St 
Aubin's Bay in the late 16th 
century. Delegates will be 
transferred to the castle on a 
Second World War DUKW boat. 
The castle houses three 
exhibitions, one of which looks 
at the life of soldiers who were 
billeted there over the centuries. 
The guided tour roams 
throughout the fortress taking 
the history of castle design 
beyond the era of Mont Orgueil 
right up to the occupation years 
of the Second World War. 


After lunch at Elizabeth Castle 
the guided tour continues to 
Mont Orgueil. It was built in 
the thirteenth century, when 
the English King lost control of 
Normandy, to defend the island 


against invasion. Three 


hundred years later, political 
prisoners from England were 
sent here and during the French 
revolution, the castle housed a 
spy network. Apart from 
commentaries depicting these 
historic events, this magnificent 
castle is most notable for the 
incredible views and remarkable 
state of the buildings. The 
guided tour takes in not just 
the majesty of the castle but 
also explores the many diverse 
characters that have populated 
its rooms. 


All entrance fees and lunch is 
included in the price. Please 
note there is limited wheelchair 
access at Elizabeth Castle and 
no disabled access at Mont 
Orgueil. Delegates are advised 
to wear sturdy shoes and bring 
waterproofs 


four leader: Christopher 
Journeaux, Jersey Heritage Trust 


STUDY TOUR SB € 

Historique Saint Malo 

This tour begins with a tax free 
ferry trip to Saint Malo. On 
arrival at the port, delegates can 
either take in the guided tour 
or feel free to make their own 
way around the town. 


Founded in the 6% century by 
the Welsh monk MacLow, Saint 
Malo was first established on 





the Alet peninsula. In the 

12th century, Bishop Jean de 
Chatillon transferred his 
bishopric onto the rock that 
now supports the foundations 
of the Old Walled City. In 1590, 
the people of Saint Malo 
proclaimed it as a republic, 
refusing alliance to the 
protestant King Henry IV. Saint 
Malo was completely rebuilt 
after World War Il when 80% of 
the town was destroyed. 
Delegates can visit the old 

wall town and take in its 
unique atmosphere, history, 
restaurants and shopping with 
either a guide or 
unaccompanied. 


The price does not include 
lunch and entrance fees to Fort 
National, the City History 
Museum and Museum of 
International Cape Horn Vessels 
are additional. Please note there 
is limited wheelchair access to 
the museums. Delegates are 
advised to wear sturdy shoes 
and bring waterproofs 


Doug Ford, Jersey 
Heritage Trust 


Arrive back in Jersey 1730 local 
time 


£ 
Heritage Guernsey 
This tour leaves Jersey's Albert 
Quay at 0930 for Guernsey and 
is met by a tour guide on 
arrival at Guernsey. 


Guernsey, the second largest of 
the Channel Islands is situated 
off the north coast of France, in 
the bay of St Malo. On an 
ancient trade route between 
France and England, its safe 
harbour has provided a refuge 
for traders since prehistoric 
times and been of strategic 
importance over the centuries 
to European conflicts. 


This tour begins with Castle 
Comet, Guernsey's ancient Royal 
fortress, which has stood guard 
over the town and harbour of 
St Peter Port for nearly eight 





centuries. Its 13" century 
stronghold and its later 
additions include evidence of 
the island's occupation by 
German forces, its Maritime and 
Militia Museums and the 
recently opened History of 
Castle Cornet. After the noon- 
day gun ceremony delegates go 
on to lunch and then visit the 
award-winning Guernsey 
Museum & Art Gallery and its 
recently opened Rona 

Cole Gallery set in the 
magnificent Victorian Candie 





jf 


visit the old 
walled town 
and take in its 
unique 
atmosphere 
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Gardens. 


All entrance fees and lunch are 
included in the price. Disabled 
access is limited at the Castle 
Cornet. Delegates are advised 
to wear sturdy shoes and bring 
waterproofs. 


Peter Sarl, director 
of museums, Guernsey Museums 
& Galleries 


Arrives back in Jersey 1655 local 
time 


Personal Details 
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MA Membership Number (this is essential to obtain member discount) .......csssssscessvessserseesseesnersueesnesseesnsesuesnveeneesnesanessucsneesvesanseneeanecansenennnesnesnnssersey 
E Ei © isso incaeseaaescbeies beatin acaniansginaest EAEE ONEEN ONT EENE EA AONNE NEEE ER AEA ER 
Workplace: OF Organisation FOC OSON OGD sisisi aaa aa iaaiiai aaia aiia iaaii 
N oaa AAAS 
o a a CIEE .ccscsntareapniaiiepeneiaeemiennnaiiamtimenis 
TO aiaa FGI eaan ERIE aana aa 
Are you a first-time delegate? YES/NO Are you a speaker? YES/NO 


Additional requirements: do you have any special dietary, disability or special requirements including details of any children for 
whom a creche place is needed. 
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Full Conference Rates 


E MA member £340 
_J MA member (special rate) For those earning less than £14,351 £250 
a Non-member £500 
m Student, retired or unemployed member £150 
LJ Accompanying partner £150 


Single Day Rates 
Please indicate which days you wish to attend [] Monday [Jj Tuesday [_} Wednesday 


MA member 

MA member (special rate) For those earning less than £14,351 
Non-member 

Student, retired or unemployed member 

Accompanying partner 


OOOUo 


Subtotal A: Registration Fees PUT THIS FIGURE IN BOX A OPPOSITE 





Please tick all events you wish to attend whether free or paid for 


f 
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londay Events 
LJ New Jersey Archive: A Practical Appraisal FREE 
J Associates and Fellows Lunch FREE 
J Historical Walk in the Parish of St Clement £10 
L] GLLAM Drinks Reception (open only to members of GLLAM) FREE 
L Annual Dinner £45 
Tuesday Events 
LJ Les Landes-Maritime Heathland £10 
g Elected Members’ Drinks Reception (invitation only) FREE 
J Mentors and Mentees Drinks Reception (invitation only) FREE 
E Wellcome Trust Drinks Reception (invitation only) FREE 
J Open Evening at Jersey Heritage Trust FREE 
Wednesday Events 
J German Fortification Tour (includes lunch) £15 
E Museums Association Drinks Reception FREE 
LJ Post Conference Party £20 
Thursday Events 
a Study Tour A (includes lunch) £15 
a Study Tour B (coach and ferry costs only) £29 
LJ Study Tour C (includes lunch) £30 






Subtotal B: Events Fees 






PUT THIS FIGURE IN BOX B OPPOSITE 








Please complete the booking form and incorporate the appropriate fees below: 


Subtotal A: Registration Fees 


Subtotal B: Events Fees 


Total Payable 








HOW TO PAY 


Please send payment with your booking. We will only invoice for conference places when an official order accompanies 
your booking form. We will not invoice private individuals. If you are sending an official order, this must accompany 
the booking form. 


Please select one of the following: 


J Credit Card. Please charge my VISA/MASTERCARD the sum Of £......ccsccsseesssesens 


A Sg” ET ee Re ee TT Expiry Date.............000 | eRe 
EN Ga een a EEA 
Q Cheque. | enclose a cheque for £... made payable to the Museums Association 

4 Official Order. | enclose an Official Purchase Order, NUMBEr......ssrsssssrssssrsssssss The order is attached. 


There is no VAT on conference fees. 


The completed form should be returned to 
The Conference Department, 

Museums Association, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 

London EC1R OPA 


Full refund for cancellation can only be made if the Museums Association is notified before Monday, 18 September. 
A 50% refund will be made for cancellations after this date and before Monday, 2 October. No refunds will be made 
after Monday, 2 October, although a replacement delegate may be sent. 


museumsassociation 


42 Clerkenwell Close, London EC1R OPA 
General Enquiries 020 7608 2933 
Fax to all departments 020 7250 1929 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


TravTel has been appointed as this year's conference accommodation and travel bureau and will provide 
the following services: 


Hotel reservations/bookings at special rates 
Sea and air travel at very competitive rates 
Car hire and pre or post-conference weekend breaks 


All accommodation and travel should be booked at your earliest convenience so as to avoid paying full 
fares and full hotel rates. Air travel can be purchased for as little as £120 if booked in advance or as 
much as £242 from London and £420 from Scotland if left until only the full fares are available. 


HOW TO BOOK 


Accommodation 

To book your accommodation, complete the reservation form below and return direct to 
TravTel, International Ltd, PO Box 240, 24 Floor Suite, 43 Bath Street, St Helier, Jersey 
Tel: 01534 723552 (reservations) 

Fax: 01534 733059 


Bookings are taken on a first come, first served basis and early booking is recommended 
Confirmation will be sent out direct from TravTel. If you do not receive confirmation then it is likely your 
booking has not been received. Please check 


All prices are per person, per night and include en-suite facilities and full English breakfast. 

The full balance of your account, including any extras charged to room accounts, must be paid on 
departure unless prior arrangements have been made direct with the hotel for credit facilities 
TravTel also offer a selection of smaller hotels and guests houses 


Travel 
Contact TravTel direct for air and sea travel information 
Last flight departure times from Jersey on Thursday, 19th October are as follows: 


Birmingham 1855 Jersey European Airways 

East Midlands 1320 British Midland 

Edinburgh 1520 British Airways 

Gatwick 1805 Jersey European Airways 
2005 British Airways 

Glasgow 1530 British Airways 

Heathrow 1800 British Airways 

Luton 1105 Jersey European Airways 

Manchester 1855 British Airways 


Last ferry sailing on Wednesday, 18 October — 2040 hrs Jersey to Weymouth 
Last ferry sailing on Thursday, 19 October - 1105 hrs Jersey to Weymouth 


These flight times are correct at the time of going to press but may be subject to change. Please check 
with TravTel 


Weekend Breaks and Car Hire 
Contact TravTel direct for further information and a booking form 





CONFERENCE HOTELS 


Hotel accommodation in Jersey offers excellent standards at value for money prices. The hotels listed 
below have been chosen with this in mind and because of their close proximity to the conference venue. 


Hotel de France 

Venue for conference, exhibition and headquarters hotel. Superb facilities including indoor leisure pool 
and complex, fitness centre, hair and beauty salon, shops and a choice of bars and restaurants. Free on- 
site car parking 4 


Single rate £80 Twin/double based on two sharing £60 


Norfolk Lodge 
Located 10-12 minute walk from Hotel de France. Bar, lounge, indoor swimming pool and shop. Free 
on-site car parking. 


Single rate £35 Twin/double based on two sharing £20 


Monterey Hotel 
Opposite the Hotel de France. Quiet lounge areas, bar, indoor leisure complex, outdoor pool and hotel 
shop. Free on-site car parking. 


Single rate £35 Twin/double based on two sharing £20 
Apollo Hotel 


No more than a 7 minute walk from Hotel de France. Quiet lounge areas, bar, indoor leisure complex 
and restaurant and outdoor pool. Free on-site car parking to the rear of the hotel. 


Single rate £52 Twin/double based on two sharing £40 
Unspecified Hotels 


Budget accommodation allocated by TravTel. All rooms have en-suite facilities and are within 20 minutes 
walk of conference venue. 


RESERVATION FORM 
Please complete and return direct to TravTel 
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Names (please use block letters). 
Surname Initials Title 


Accommodation Details 
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Date Of aiil No- OF TUS iiia Date of departure..........sssesssssrssssss. 
Jj Single L] Twin [J] Double 
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NOW FAX THIS FORM DIRECT TO TRAVTEL - 01534 733059 





info@museumsassociation.org 
www.museumsassociation.org 


museumsassociation 


“42 Clerkenwell Close, London EC1R OPA 
General Enquiries 020 7608 2933 
Fax to all departments 020 7250 1929 
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“Users have 
kicked butt on 
the drugs tester 
for 40 years. 
What makes 
that’s going 
to change? 


à s ; * 
R is for Rapid Linder 20 minutes, with no pertormance enhant Ing drugs \\G en 
Qn 
G = 


An INCA-R rapid-assembly showcase — one of 8 in the Wellcome Wing, Science Museum, London. 
New speed and ease of use, with uncompromised performance. 


click systems limited, 5 tanners drive, blakelands, milton keynes, mk14 Sbu. t +44 (0)1908 617788, f +44 (0)1908 616777 


e support@clicksystems,.com, www.clicksystems.com 
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news 

in brief 

» The museum community 
may soon have its own 
top-level domain name on 
the internet. The 
International Council of 
Museums (Icom) has 
submitted an application 
to the US-based internet 
body that assigns names, 
so that, for example, the 
museumsassociation.org 
could become the 
museumsassociation. 
museum. Eligibility will be 
limited to museums and to 
professional organisations 
corresponding to Icom’'s 
definition of a museum. If 
approved, the domain 
name will be administered 
by a newly formed non- 
profit trade association, 
the Museum Domain 
Management Association 
(MDMA) founded by Icom 
and the J Paul Getty Trust. 
The move is expected to 
help cash-strapped 
museums that have found 
it impossible to find a 
presence on the internet. 

D The race for the UK's next 
city of culture is on: culture 
secretary Chris Smith 
launched the competition 
in September. UK cities 
have 18 months to apply 
to become the European 
Capital of Culture in 2008. 
Bids must show the city’s 
cultural wealth and 
potential, and plans to 
build on both. Link: 
www.culture.gov.uk 

» Peter Lewis has stepped 
down from his post as 
director of Beamish Open 
Air Museum in Durham. 
Lewis was suspended in 
September pending an 
‘investigation into 
allegations relating to the 
management of the 
museum and issues 
involving the Friends of 
the Museum’. The 
investigation has now 
been dropped. 


om is wrong about 
Nigeria, expert claims 


he International Council of Museums (Icom) has been crit- 

icised for being ‘too simple-minded’ over its position on 

restitution. The comment was made last month to 
Museums Journal by Frank Willett, a former director of the 
Hunterian Museum in Glasgow, 

Willett, a specialist on Nigerian antiquities, said Icom’s blanket 
policy to return to the country of origin all looted or stolen items 
fails to take account of the corruption which exists in Nigeria's mu- 
seums. ‘What is appropriate depends on the situation in each 
country,’ he said. ‘Every case needs to be judged on its merits. It 
is clear that objects stolen from Nigeria's museums could not 
have been removed without the connivance of members of staff 
It seems to be questionable to return objects to people who have 
stolen it in the first place. It would be highly irresponsible to return 
pieces that are safely kept in British museums to such insecure in- 
stitutions as the museums of Nigeria.’ 

But Manus Brinkman, secretary general of Icom, defended the 
organisation; ‘The problem of corruption is serious, but itis not re- 
stricted to Nigeria or Africa generally. There are as serious prob- 
lems with collectors in Europe and America who buy stolen and 
looted cultural objects. | am convinced that there are many seri- 
ous colleagues in Nigeria who work with us to fight illicit traffic 
They cannot prevent corruption, nor can we. Icom’s goal is to 
make people aware that a one-way trade exists that is illegal and 
that the objects need to be returned to where they came from. If 
there are difficulties on the way, too bad, but this does not change 
our principles.’ Icom established Africom, an African branch of the 
organisation, last year 

But Willett said: ‘Until the Nigerian government has demon- 
strated a greater respect for Nigeria's past, | would recommend that, 
for the present, nothing be repatriated from British collections to 
Nigeria.’ He also questioned how well the objects would be pro- 
tected on their return to Nigeria. He said he was concerned that 
those objects may be in danger of recirculation and could eventu- 
ally find their way back out of the country. He also wondered if the 
objects would be made properly accessible to the public. Willett 
fears that on some occasions the objects may end up in palaces in 





Far from home: Oba ivory pendant from Nigeria. Should objects 
like this be repatriated, or will they just be looted again? 


Nigeria. But John Picton of the department of Art and Archaeology 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies said: ‘Whether own- 
ership should be vested in a king or in the Nigerian government is 
a problem we can surely leave to the Nigerians to sort out.’ 
Felicity Heywood 





British Museum launches Compass system 


Are multimedia system aimed at the 
non-specialist will be available in the 


for adults with learning disabilities, and a 
children's and teachers’ area, to be com- 


and by specialists, such as the University of 
Hertfordshire's Sensory Disabilities Unit 
The educational resources link has been 


Reading Room of the Great Court at the 
British Museum when it opens to the 
public this December. 

Compass — collections multimedia 
public access system — was set up in 1998 
and launched on the internet in June. The 
system provides information on 1,400 
objects within the museum, with data 
written by the museum's curators. The site 
features ‘guided tours’ aimed at specific 
audiences such as family groups, an area 


pleted next year. A total of 5,000 objects 
will eventually be shown on the site 
Matthew Cock, Compass's creative 
editor, said that the project was established 
with adults with little or no previous 
knowledge of the collections in mind 
There will be 50 purpose-built touch- 
screen terminals with special high-quality 
images, in the Reading Room he said. 
The system has been evaluated by the 
public at each stage of its development, 





tested by children and teachers 

Carolyn Howitt, Compass’s education 
officer, is working closely with schools on 
‘The Year of the Dragon’, an on-line tour 
of the Museum's mythical beasts, put 
together by 9-11-year-old children from 
the Chinese School in Wembley, London 


» Link: www.thebritishmuseum.ac.uk/ 
compass 
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Quest ‘will build trust’ with- 




















museums and government 


he link between cultural organi- 

sations in England and the 

Department for Culture, Media 
and Sport (DCMS) should become 
more open following the publication of 
anew report by Quest (the quality, stan- 
dards and efficiency watchdog) called 
Modernising the Relationship. 

The two-part document, handed 
over to DCMS at the end of September 
lays Out a new structure for funding 
agreements with the department for 
culture, and sets out a plan for devel- 
oping risk management in government- 
sponsored bodies. ‘This should lead to 
more productive and open conversa- 
tions between organisations such as 
museums and the government,’ Tim 
Suter, Quest's director, said 

The revised plan for funding agree- 
ments is intended to start in 2001/2 
All nationally-funded organisations in 
England will present their activities to 
DCMS under six main headings, 
demonstrating how they serve to 
@ develop tourism and other commer- 
cial activities 
@ broaden access to culture 
@ develop the educational potential of 
museums, raise standards of training 
and make sure staff have adequate skills 
@ promote artistic and scientific excellence 
@ maintain public support for the lottery 
@ promote the role of culture in regen- 
eration and social inclusion 


‘The old funding agreements are 
approached differently by each institu- 
tion, which makes it difficult for DCMS 
to collate the information it needs to 
make the best case for Treasury funding,’ 
Suter said. ‘The existing agreements are 
also focused primarily on measuring 
activity, not seeing if the activities 
organisations do are effective or not.’ 

The new model also asks both DCMS 
and museums to develop ‘strategic pur- 
poses and ‘outcomes’. A short list of 
‘key performance indicators’ is suggest- 
ed. Quest also recommends that muse- 
ums develop risk management systems 
‘Risk Management is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the private sector, and 
the public sector is beginning to intro- 
duce it,’ Suter said. ‘Quest's hope is that 
museums will be able to take more risks 
because they will be able to demonstrate 
that they have thought out the conse- 
quences of their actions. Effectively, it is 
a trust-building exercise.’ 

Sophie Sutherland, secretary of the 
National Museum Directors’ Conf- 
erence, said that museums and galleries 
had been ‘heavily involved’ in the plan 
‘By and large, people feel that the re- 
ports are good and are pleased that the 
focus is on outcomes.” But, she warned, 
museums now need time to implement 
the new reporting systems. ‘There is a 
great need for year-on-year informa- 


tion in museums . If the government 


Guess what's coming for dinner: corporate entertaining at the Natural History 
Museum. Quest is calling for more risk-taking commercial activity in museums 


keeps changing reporting systems it is 
impossible to look back and compare 
like with like.’ 

Patrick Greene, director of the Man- 
chester Museum of Science and Industry 
said that the report was ‘pretty good’ 
But he sounded a note of caution. ‘There 
is a potential divergence between a 
government that wants to encourage 
museums to take calculated risks and 
public officials who shy away from it 


There is a similar problem within muse- 
ums — trustees can be quite risk-averse, 
much more so than museum staff.’ 

No one was available to comment 
trom DCMS, but already there are sug 
gestions that the finance department 
wants to revise parts of the report 

Jane Morris 


» Modernising the Relationship: Quest, 
020 7211 2206 


Scottish Maritime Museum closes Irvine to public 


he Scottish Maritime Museum closed its Irvine 
site to the public last month in an effort to 
narrow a £43,000 gap in its funding. 

The museum's trustees have made eight front-of- 
house staff redundant, and are withdrawing from 
the ISN 9002 Quality Assurance production scheme 
which it has been awarded for the past six years (the 
museum trains people in skills such as joinery, and 
also produces furniture). The museum will then be 
left with an £11,000 shortfall. It has been forced to 
rent part of its site to a fairground. 

Jim Tildesley, the museum's director, said that 
a meeting had been arranged with Rhona Brankin, 
the Scottish Executive's minister for culture, to 


explain the seriousness of the maritime mu- 
seum's position. It must still support its curator- 
ial, research and training staff — a total of 25 
full-timers and 32 trainees — if there is a hope of 
the site reopening. ‘We also have to show that we 
have sufficient funding next year to be able 
to draw down our European Social Fund grant,’ 
Tildesley said. 

Tildesley says that the loss of the Social Fund 
money — worth £150,000 — would be ‘a total 
collapse situation’. But the Scottish Executive still 
appears to be firmly resisting. 

The museum's sites at Dumbarton and Braehead 
are unaffected by Irvine's closure. 


ee 
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Irvine no more: the Linthouse at the SMM site 
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news 
in brief 


» Ten per cent more people 
visited the National 
Museum and Gallery, 
Cardiff and other Welsh 
sites this summer than in 
the same period last year. 
The rise — from 370,000 to 
406,000 between April and 
August — is explained by 
the introduction of free 
admission for children 
under 19, pensioners over 
60 and unemployed 
people. ‘One of the great 
joys of the summer has 
been watching 
grandparents bring their 
grandchildren into our 
museum — two 
generations absolutely 
free,’ said Anna 

Southall, director of the 
National Museums and 
Galleries of Wales. 

D Historic Scotland has 
announced plans to compile 
a register of important 
battlefields similar to the one 
set up in England five years 
ago. Local authorities will 
have to take the register into 
account when evaluating 
planning applications. But 
critics fear that registration 
will not stop the insensitive 
development of historic 
sites. Planners in Stirling, 
central Scotland, are 
considering developing part 
of the Bannockburn 
battlefield, where Robert 
the Bruce defeated 

Edward ll in 1314. 

» A Constable painting on 
display at an exhibition in 
Essex is being seen in 
Britain for the first time in 
100 years. Wivenhoe Park 
was painted while the 
artist was living on the site 
of the present-day 
University of Essex Gallery 
near Colchester in the 
summer of 1816. The 
exhibition, Constable and 
Wivenhoe Park: Reality 
and Vision, runs to 18 
December. 
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Rewards for treasure 





embers of the public who find 
treasure could get rewarded 
more quickly if proposals to im- 
prove the 1996 Treasure Act for England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland become real- 
ity. The review, which will be carried out by 
the Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport in conjunction with the Northern 
ireland Environment and Heritage Service, 
will also look at what counts as treasure 
The 1996 Treasure Act, which super- 
seded the old treasure-trove law, made 
the non-declaration of finds an offence 
and gave finders and landowners a shared 
reward. The new law has led to a massive 
ninefold increase in the number of trea- 
sures declared in the year 1999/2000 com- 
pared with 1996/97. But complaints from 
finders have increased because of the slow 
payment of rewards, and from regional 
museums, which often lack the resources 
or expertise to pursue the finds 
As it stands, the definition of ‘treasure’ 
covers gold or silver or any coins at least 
300 years old at the time of the find 
According to Roger Bland, curator of 
Roman coins at the British Museum, 90 
per cent of finds are made by members of 
the public with metal detectors 
When a find is registered, archaeologi- 
cal experts liaise to decide if the find should 
be considered as treasure. If the object is of 
national significance, the BM may declare 
an interest. If not then an agreement is 
made as to which museum will receive it. 





Dig it: medieval silver-gilt figure, found 
by metal detector in February 1999 


It is normal, says Bland, for a county or 
district museum to be approached first 

lf a museum is interested in the object, a 
Home Office coroner holds an inquest and 


may be speeded up 


the DCMS's Treasure Valuation Committee 
values the item. The landowner, finder or 
museum would, at this stage, be able to com- 
ment on the value and appeal. The museum 
is then invoiced and allowed three months 
to raise the money. The whole process is 
supposed to take no more than one year 

There are 11 finds liaison officers across 
England and Wales, supported by the 
DCMS-funded Portable Antiquities Scheme 
According to Bland, there is a serious need 
for the scheme to be extended. A resubmit- 
ted proposal for 41 posts over three years 
is to be made to the Heritage Lottery Fund 
next year. Philip Wise, curator of archaeolo- 
gy at Colchester Museums in Essex, acts as 
a contact in the absence of a finds liaison 
officer. ‘Our history and heritage will be lost 
if these objects go unrecorded,’ he said 

Andrew Rogerson, who runs the 
Identification and Recording Service at 
Norfolk Museums and Archaeological 
Services, said that a record 80 traces of 
treasure have been declared in Norfolk 
over the last two years. The service has 
had a finds liaison officer since September, 
but struggles to keep up 

Consultation papers on the review of 
the Treasure Act are to be distributed in 
December to organisations including mu- 
seums and metal-detecting clubs. The re- 
view is to be concluded in March next year 
The 1996 Act's code of practice called for 
a review after three years 

Felicity Heywood 
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Wales gets new culture minister and ministry 


hodri Morgan, first minister of the 
Welsh Assembly, set up Wales’ first 
culture and sport ministry last month and 
announced that Jenny Randerson would 
be the department head 
Until now cultural activities, including 
museums and galleries, have been handled 
by the post-16 education department under 
Tom Middlehurst. But Middlehurst’s resig- 
nation at the beginning of October over 
Morgan's decision to create a Labour/ 
Liberal coalition to govern the assembly, 
meant that restructuring was inevitable. 
Randerson is the Liberal Democrat as- 


sembly member for Cardiff and one of two 
Liberal Democrats in the reshuffled cabinet. 
The post-16 and pre-16 education de- 
partments, including lifelong learning, 
have been merged under Jane Davidson — 
a new Labour minister, replacing pre-16 
education minister Rosemary Butler 
Cultural groups in Wales are pleased 
about the creation of a culture and sport 
ministry which clearly gives an enhanced 
profile to the two sectors, but Middlehurst 
will be missed by some. ‘Tom Middlehurst 
enjoyed getting to know Wales’ museums 
and his determination to widen access to 


the national museums has been most wel- 
come,’ Anna Southall, director of the 
National Museums and Galleries of Wales, 
said. Free admission for children has in- 
creased overall visitor numbers to the na- 
tionals by more than 10 per cent. ‘We 
welcome the decision to create the post of 
assembly culture minister. But we will miss 
working with Tom Middlehurst, and hope 
to build on the foundations he laid — con- 
tinuing to extend access to national col- 
lections, development of our industrial 
museums and extending access to our 
bilingual website.’ 
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Cloud over dinosaur centre 
as top expert is disciplined 


J 
à 


enowned dinosaur expert 
teve Hutt has been disciplined 
following his suspension as 
curator of the Isle of Wight's geology 
museum 
Hutt, who has been involved in some 
of the world’s most important dinosaur 
discoveries, was suspended pending an 
investigation into allegations of ‘poten- 
tial gross misconduct’. That investiga- 
tion was completed last month. A 
statement from his employers, the Isle 
of Wight council, said: 'A formal disci- 
plinary hearing has taken place and the 
decision was to take appropriate disci- 
plinary action. Hutt will be reinstated at 
a future date yet to be decided.’ The 
council would not detail what discipli- 
nary action had been taken 
Hutt, 50, has made numerous TV ap 
pearances and has been instrumental 
in establishing the island's reputation as 
one of the world’s most important sites 
for dinosaur discoveries. The issue 
therefore casts a cloud over the Isle of 
Wight council's efforts to establish the 
new £2.7m dinosaur museum at 


Sandown. Hutt has been at the fore- 








tront of that — the establishment of a 
new purpose-built home for the Isle of 
Wight's burgeoning collection of fossils 
nas Ong been the dre im Ot oca 
palaeontologists — and many of the 
exhibits have been uncovered and cat- 
alogued by him 

The council would not say what ef- 
fect, if any, the matter would have on 
Hutt’s role in the new museum. The 
authority had been marginally more 
forthcoming when news of Hutt's sus- 
pension first broke. Then, Max Burton 
the Isle of Wight council's personnel ser- 
vices manager, said Hutt had been sus- 
pended as a ‘precautionary measure 
pending the completion of an investi- 
gation into potentially serious matters of 
gross misconduct 

We had a complaint over an inci- 
dent from a contractor at the dinosaur 
museum, and that investigation has led 
to a number of other matters,’ Burton 
explained. He said the investigation by 
museums officer Mike Bishop had been 
launched following Hutt’s suspension 


in August 
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Keeping his mouth shut: Steve Hutt has been disciplined and declines to say why 


in the museum development, which i: 
now at an advanced stage of construc- 
tion, albeit well behind the original 
opening target date in 1999. It is hoped 
the imaginatively-designed structure — 
housing around 1,000 items in some 
6,500 square feet of exhibition space 


will attrac 


The design is based on the shape of a 
pterodactyl, and also included in the 
complex is shop space, offices and stor- 
age areas and a multi-use zone. Hutt 
has so far declined to comment on the 
matter, referring questions back to 
Burton 
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Hutt was expected to be a key figure 


t 150,000 visitors a year 


Ulster cottages fight for Orange birthplace title 


wo Ulster museums opened last month — and 
both lay claim to being the birthplace of the 
Orange Order. 

Two low lime-washed cottage museums stand 
on Loughgall's Derryloughlan Road, by the 
Diamond crossroads. One bears the legend ‘Dan 
Winter's House’. The other is called ‘Dan Winter's 
Cottage’. Both marked the 205th anniversary of 
the Battle of the Diamond earlier this year with 
parades and prayers. Both have received restoration 
grants from the Northern Irish Department of the 
Environment's Historic Monuments branch. And 
both now seek associate membership of the 
Northern Ireland Museums Council. 

The original Dan Winter was one of the founders 
of the Orange Order. On 21 September 1795 
Catholic farmers and weavers organised them- 
selves into a resistance group called the Defenders. 
Protestants responded by calling themselves the 
Peep o'Day Boys. 

Cock-fight fisticuffs led to shots being fired at Dan 
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Winter's Tavern. Five hundred Defenders were routed 
at the Diamond, and the victors in the ‘top’ room of Dan 
Winter's house repaired to Sloan's Inn to found the 
Orange Order. 

But there were five Winters living at the Diamond 
at the time — which has led to a dispute as to which 
of the cottages is really Dan's ancestral home. 

Hilda Winter, the widow of Dan's great, great, 
great-grandson, has the edge on Colin Winter, her 
rival. Her collection includes detailed research files, 
church registers, tithe laws, liquor licenses and fad- 
ed photos. The other house belonged to Francis, one 
of Dan's other sons, she says. 

Colin, a 35-year-old Water Board official who 
was born, along with six sisters and three brothers, 
in the cottage nearest to the crossroads, is equally 
sure of his claim. He cites as evidence a long-filled- 
in rear window opening as the one through which 
the original Dan and his two sons are said to have 
escaped under musket fire. 

lan Hill 





The future's Orange: from Hilda Winter's museum 
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DEMOUNTABLE 


World Class 
Showcase Systems in 
Demountable Form 


TESS is a unique range of 
all glass showcase systems 
which assemble and dismantle 


in minutes. 


Designed and 
manufactured in the UK, 
TESS showcases have all the 
style, security and 
conservation features of top 
range permanent showcases 
but in demountable form. 


What is so different about 
TESS cases is the ease and 
simplicity of use. With only 
seven pieces and no special 
skills or tools required, the 
cases assemble and dismantle 
in minutes. 


In a class of their own 


TESS clients include; 
Angus District Museums 
Bristol City Museums 
British Library 
Chatelherault 


Croydon Museum and Heritage 
Service 


East Lothian Council 
Groam House Museum 


Lancashire County Museum 
Service 


Low Parks Museum, Hamilton 


Museum of the History of 
Science, Oxford 


Museum of London 

National Railway Museum, York 
Norwich Castle Museum 
Panelock Systems 


Peterborough Museum & Art 
Gallery 


Royal Armouries 
Sotheby's 
Wellcome Trust 


TESS Ltd, 5 Gernon Walk, Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, SG6 3HW United Kingdom 
Tel: 44 (0) 1462 484444 

Fax: 44 (0) 1462 485515 

E. Mail: tesssystems@btinternet.com 














It has been a painful process but overall the review has proved to be a useful exercise 


istoric environment becomes 


he new English Heritage theme 


nglish Heritage’s first ever com- 
prehensive review of the historic 
to be 
published at the end of this month 
Consultation started in February this 


environment is due 


year, with the aim of creating an 
integrated approach to managing the 
historic legacy of Britain 
Five working groups were set up 
which produced draft discussion docu- 
ments in June. These focused on: 
@ the condition of the historic 
environment 
@ public involvement and access 
@ tourism 
@ planning protection and controls 
@ sustainability and economic growth 
English Heritage sent out 4,221 
copies of these documents, which were 
also available on their website. It re- 
ceived 630 responses, and key organi- 
sations and groups met with English 
Heritage to discuss the issues raised 
These responses, together with the 
findings of a Mori research study and 
the outcome of the working-group dis- 
cussions, will make up the content of 
the 32-page report. It will be submitted 
to the Department for Culture, Media 
and Sport and the Department of the 
Transport and the 
Regions as well as being made avail- 
able to the public 
The first contact many individuals 
and heritage-related organisations had 


Environment. 


with this exercise was with the consul- 
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tation papers. Each covered a vast area, 
and included a wide range of questions 
Some of the statements in the consul- 
tation papers were polemical, others 
simply inaccurate. The questions were 
framed in such a way that an adequate 
response would resemble an A-level 
exam answer. To respond in depth to 
such a consultation was a feat of 
endurance. It is of enormous credit to 
the heritage sector that so many re- 
spondents met the challenge 

But overall, the consultation process 
produced some thoughtful and useful 
responses, and it is possible to identify 
some key directions, The comprehen- 
sive use of the term ‘historic environ- 
ment’ rather than ‘heritage’ received 
widespread approval, Heritage work- 
ers felt that ‘historic environment’ was 
a wider term, as it included our natural 
surroundings. There was also a widely- 
held perception that government had 
failed to recognise the importance of 
the historic environment and to provide 
strong leadership. The responses also 
identified a heritage sector that is high- 
ly compartmentalised, and at times re- 
sistant to cross-sector partnerships 

The government is keen to see the 
development of partnership work, and 
this became a key area for debate 
Partnership work requires genuine par- 


ticipation, and a commitment to change 
both perceptions and patterns of be- 
haviour. But it was unclear whether any 





Traditional English Heritage sites include Kenwood House, London (above), and St 





Augustine's Abbey, Kent . But definitions of ‘heritage’ are changing 


practical solutions were going to 
emerge from the well-meaning rhetoric 
that characterised the debate 

One issue that raised the temperature 
slightly was the definition of the ‘historic 
environment’ as the entire historic land- 
scape, embracing portable, fixed, built, 
buried, tangible and intangible heritage 
This interpretation was logical and even 
inspirational to some, but it was not the 
perspective of everybody. There still 
remains a dynamic tension between 
those who see historic environment as 
representing the jewels of our past and 
those who regard it as a constantly 
evolving context within which we all live 

As part of the review process, English 
Heritage also commissioned a Mori poll 
which included the first ever national 
survey of the attitudes of black and 
Asian communities to England's her- 
itage. An overwhelming 98 per cent of 
those interviewed saw heritage as 
important to children's education, pro- 
viding a means of understanding their 
history and past. But the research also 
revealed that a ‘traditional’ under- 
standing of English heritage (castles, 
country houses and so on) lacks rele- 
vance to a significant minority of 
the public, in particular black and Asian 
communities, whose concept of her- 
itage included issues beyond the built 


environment, such as hair-braiding and 
food. One of the strongest conclusions 
to emerge from the research was that 
heritage is very much a personal thing: 
and yet attitudes to it are not easily 
changed. They are deeply held values 
which must be acknowledged, respect- 
ed and accommodated 

No consultation process would be 
complete without its critics, and 
English Heritage certainly deserves 
criticism for its turgid consultation doc- 
uments. It has also been censured for 
giving the impression that this review 
merely consists of the heritage indus- 
try talking to the heritage industry. But 
no review of this scale could be un- 
dertaken without making mistakes, 
and there is no such thing as a perfect 
consultation process 

English Heritage now has to synthe- 
sise all these findings into one brief 
document with pragmatic recommen- 
dations to the government. And mu- 
seums will need time to reflect on the 
findings of the Mori poll while striving to 
ensure that they reflect the culture and 
perceptions of our multi-ethnic society. 


Liz Robertson is the Museum 
Association's policy adviser 


» Link: www.english-heritage.org.uk 
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New vision for 


Northern Ireland's 


museums and galleries 






i rontal assault is never the way. It’s at- 
= trition which wins.’ So says Mike 
Houlihan, chief executive of the 
National Museums and Galleries of Northern 
lreland, of managing major change in the mu- 
seum service, Houlihan is sitting in his spacious 
high-ceilinged office in Ulster Museum at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in the province's cap- 
ital city Belfast. Houlihan is laughing as he 
says this. But his remark comes at the end of 
alengthy discussion of the challenges of mak- 
ing an early 20th century palace of knowledge 
fit for 21st century visitors. 

Formerly of the Horniman Museum, 
Houlihan now runs MAGNI, the newly con- 
stituted statutory Museums and Galleries of 
Northern Ireland, an amalgamation of the 
Ulster Museum, the Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum, the Ulster American Folk Park and 
the Armagh County Museum, In March 2001 
the W5 science centre, part of Belfast's 
Millennium Landmark Odyssey project, will 
be added to the group. W5 is the awkward 


Museums Journal 


Visionary — Mike 
Houlihan above and 
the Pennsylvania 
House at Ulster 
American Folk Park 


shorthand for ‘who, what, where, when and 
why?’ — the hands-on interactive science 
centre to be part-revenue funded by the 
Odyssey stadium's profits. 

There is a far-reaching plan for MAGNI, 
which will enjoy a£200m 15-year investment 
programme. But Houlihan must make sure 
that staff at all levels of the regrouped organ- 
isation embrace the concept with enthusi- 
asm. At the core of MAGNI's recently released 
‘vision’ statement is an ambitious programme 
of new build and a reorganisation of staff and 
resources 

First there will be a £30m reworking of the 
‘all things to all people’ Ulster Museum, where 
generations of schoolchildren have enjoyed its 
Egyptian mummy and golden Armada trea- 
sure. Houlihan envisages a new 75,000sq ft, 
£50m Museum of Creative Arts in Belfast, to 
be ready by 2006. The design, he suggests, 
will fire public imaginations whetted by 
Bilbao's Guggenheim, Valencia's  Hemisferic 
and Salford's Lowry. The Ulster Museum will 


‘MAGNI' is the name of the new organisation shaping Northern 
Ireland's national museums and galleries. lan Hill reports from Belfast 


then reinvent itself as a museum devoted to 
the Making of Ireland (not Northern Ireland), 
placing the island in the context of world his- 
tory through intellectual, cultural and envi- 
ronmental displays, 

The open air Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum (UFTM), five miles east at Cultra, 
was launched in 1964. Its 136 acres of rural 
nostalgia are due for revitalisation. There are 
plans for rigorous costumed interpretations 
and a re-channelling of its exhibits into sepa- 
rate museums of the Sea, Sky and Industry; 
the creation of Habitas, a self-sustaining, in 
energy terms, exploration of biodiversity. The 
UFTM's transport collection is currently the 
largest in Ireland, but the new commitment is 
to hive off and expand the maritime collection 
into a new purpose-built home and divide 
aviation and land-based heritage between 
designated, and more accessible units. 

Meanwhile, the spotless thatched cottages 
and pristine log cabins of the Ulster American 
Folk Park at Omagh, seen as an interpretation 
of an almost exclusively 18th-century protes- 
tant emigration to north America, will be- 
come the National Museum of Emigration 
The establishment of online virtual versions of 
all of MAGNI's newly constituted elements is 
seen as integral to its success. 

But from where did such a grand scheme 
come? And how did the museum staff take it? 
Houlihan says that it began with MAGNI's fi- 
nancial memorandum, its governing docu- 
ment and the basis of its relationship to its 
sponsoring government department. The 
memorandum required a corporate plan 
‘Research shows that museums that take the 
long view tend to be more successful than 
those that don’t,’ Houlihan argues. ‘The 
Getty’s plans went back 30 years. The Tate 
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projects at Liverpool, St Ives and Bankside 


were in each case part of long-term regener- 
ation. What we wanted to do was to avoid the 
pitfall of trying to cram. If you take 15 years 
you can see where an organisation is going so 
we rather ignored the instruction about pro- 
ducing a three year corporate plan.’ 

The planning was helped by an American 
consultant, Roy Schafer. Schafer's advice was 
to list the organisation's core ideology, core 
business, key values and key objectives.Look 
forward, he urged, not to a quantity, perfor- 
mance-driven system, but instead to a values- 
driven system suited to museum ethos 
Schafer argues that organisations are ‘people’, 
that they have a ‘character’ and he asks if the 
organisation were a person what sort would 
it be? Houlihan's private view was that you 
might as well use horoscopes to predict per- 
sonality, but he went along with Schafer, ini- 
tially involving 200 staff. Schafer then worked 
with a 25-strong cross-disciplinary group, 
putting together the institutions’ profiles 
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pendant from the 
Ulster Museum. 
Above: Armagh 
County Museum 
logo 

Bottom: Cottages at 
the Ulster Folk and 
Transport Museum 


This small group then worked on the core 
business, taking inspiration from firms with a 
ong-standing core ideology such as Disney's 


‘making people happy’. Schafer’s response to 


their first stab at core ideology was, reported- 
ly, blunt, asking why they would bother getting 
up each morning. Stirred, if not shaken, 
a consensus emerged: ‘Inspiring minds, open- 
ing horizons’. (Flowery language, Houlihan 
admits.) 

A larger group worked on values and ob- 
jectives and, working in teams, presentec 
these to a larger group and so on. ‘It was re- 
markable,’ says Houlihan, still agreeably sur- 


prised, ‘half a dozen teams, working in 
isolation, highly competitive, yet producing 
overlap in terms of organisational excellence 
and diversity 

Staff were then asked where they wanted 
the museums to be in 15 to 20 years’ time 
Groups looked at the ways that objectives 
and values might be achieved in practical 
terms. Presentations and workshops contin- 
ued for a year, raising financial, personnel and 
internal cultural issues, until it became appar- 
ent that achieving MAGNI's objectives would 
require quite radical staffing realignments 
Meanwhile, in parallel, a number of staff/ 
trustee groups began looking at MAGNI's 
overall branding 

‘It was not’, Houlihan agrees, ‘a matter of 
rocket science working out that we needed a 
new art gallery but what came through the 
process was an intellectual agenda: themes — 
10t sites — the themes that are now in our 
MAGNI document.’ 


brochure reveals that these themes can be 


An examination of the 


encapsulated in a need to become a people- 








focused, efficient, creatively inspired, inter- 
nationally recognised and intellectually rig- 
orous foundation with sound strategii 
investment and fundraising programme 

The message is that you don't take an or- 
ganisation, restructure it and then try to work 
out where you're going. You decide where 
you re going, then look at what you have to 
do to gear your business around programmes 
that, although quite visionary, are practical 
The Ulster Museum is crammed full of mate 
rial we haven't room to display; the site at 
Cultra offers geographical opportunities for 
development; the Ulster American Folk Park 
could take on different intellectual areas 

It has certainly been quite different, to para- 
MAGNI's chief 


usual process — the senior management team 


phrase executive, from the 
goes away, puts a hot towel round its collec 

tive head and comes up with ‘the corporate 
pian’ which it then presents to the staff. So 
how did Houlihan tackle the old alliances 
which tend to oppose any change? ‘You don't 
change organisations simply by asking ques- 
tions,’ he says. ‘Museums are slow to change 
Some may never change, partly due to cyni- 
cism. There's a whole web of hierarchies, 
which big business just obliterates. But you 
et frustrated, you need to identify 
1980s mu- 


seums were run by economics, not their real 


must not g 
people's role in the vision. In the 
needs: you know the kind of brief: “be en- 
trepreneurial, cut back, down-size, out- 
source”. Now it is questions of ownership, of 
peopie writing their own captions, of diversi- 
ty, whether cultural diversity or just the range 
of competing offers that are out there.’ 

Houlihan 
management-speak to describe the current 


Laughing, says that the latest 
social climate in which supermarkets, multi- 
channel TV, multiplex cinemas, fun parks, in 
terpretative centres and museums compete 
for people's leisure time is ‘market blur’: ‘Spelt 
he adds 

It was then that he made his military allu- 


blur, you understand, not Blair,’ 


sions, the superiority of the attrition of trench 
wartare over frontal assault as he contemplat- 
ed the massive, and some others would say 
daunting task of shaking 21st-century fruit 
out of a cultural coppice which has many of its 
roots in 19th-century practices. But you feel 
Houlihan is a man who can sniff the breeze of 
change. And see the wood from the trees 

a freelance arts and heritage 


based in Northern Ireland 


lan Hill ts 
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ccess, audience development and social inclusion were once again 
high on the list at the Museums Association conference in Jersey 
last month. Throughout there were debates about the supposed 
conflict between ‘traditional’ museum activities (research, scholarship, ac- 
quisition of objects, conservation) and becoming more accessible and pub- 
lic-focused, 

Resource, the council for museums libraries and archives, organised a spe- 
cial session to look at preservation and access which many see as mutual- 
ly exclusive. Sue Wilkinson, Resource's head of education, made a powerful 
case for greater public involvement in all aspects of the life of museums — 
and especially in decision-making. A culture shift, if you like, to what Eilean 
Hooper Greenhill at the University of Leicester calls the ‘post museum’. 

But what quickly became apparent is that too many people in muse- 
ums still seem to doubt the public's ability to grasp even very simple 
dilemmas and come to reasonable conclusions. The most obvious exam- 
ple of all this, was the determination of the audience in this session to talk 
about handling objects — a very obvious preservation/access debate if 
not the most insoluble. Many in the group argued, for example, it would 
be an abandonment of a curatorial care to allow everyone to touch very 
fragile objects which would lead to their disintegration. Well yes it would 
— but how daft do managers think the public is if they believe visitors are 
not capable of appreciating this? Or that the public is not capable of un- 
derstanding thatin museums, as for most things in life, choices and com- 
promises have to be made. 

in fact, what became very apparent was how little many people seemed 
to know about their public's demands (beyond the prices in the cafe and 
the necessity of loos). The recent English Heritage Mori poll (see p9) re- 
vealed a public much more enthusiastic about preservation of the historic 
environment than many might have supposed. And it revealed a public 
with amuch more complex and interesting view of what heritage is than 
anything encompassed by the big national heritage bodies. 

The benefits of proper consultation and marketing can, of course, be 
seen in various parts of the museum sector. The Portable Antiquities 
Scheme is nothing if not an example of dialogue. Metal detectorists and 
archaeologists, once arch enemies, have reached at least some degree of 
understanding. As a result, reporting of finds has vastly improved (see p6). 
Most museums do some kind of market research (and some do it ex- 
tremely well), Some genuinely talk to their visitors and communities, and 
really listen to what they say. But there are still many parts of the sector 
that are afraid of sharing the reigns of power. And it is not just the so-called 
‘old style’ curators, who often end up with the blame. Modern museum 
managers are just as capable of patronising attitudes based on their own 
prejudices — the ‘we know best' attitude — as any traditionalist. 






Jane Morris, editor 


The hands on approach 





Mind your language 





I've just worked my way through to 
the diary page of the September is- 
sue. It makes me weary to rise to the 
tedious bait, but | hope | won't be 
the only busy person who makes 
time to register distaste for the tone 
and illustrations. I find the cartoon 
PMT woman and the bondage il- 
lustration showing a woman ted up 
and gagged offensive and damaging 
to equality of opportunity in the 
profession. 

Before damning me as a humour- 
less feminist, can I just point out that 
there is a real issue about the useful- 
ness of post-modern irony in our 
profession, which is trying to find 
ways of representing diversity in a 
society where ‘difference’ is often 
experienced as oppression. [tis not 


How is it... 


good enough to assume that we are 
all insiders who can laugh know- 
ingly at a laddish joke. 

As there is not a single image of a 
black or Asian person in this issue of 
Museums Journal, you could have 
asked the cartoonist to make “PMT 
woman’ black — I wonder why vou 
didn't? Would this have made the op- 
pressive nature of the joke obvious? 

Like many managers, | have had to 
sit on enquiry panels investigaung 
sexual harrassment complaints at 
work. I cannot tell you how hollow 
the line ‘Can't you take a joke?’ 
sounds in those circumstances, 

Please do better. 


Rachel Hasted head of Musen and 
Heritage, Croydon 





...A woman wakes up in the morn- 
ing, looking forward to another day 
in her museum implementing so- 
cial inclusion policies. 

She will leave her children and 
her partner (male) at the breakfast 
table,get her train to work and will 
nod to the woman train driver. 

She will meet with the museum's 
all-women senior management 
team and will review their 15 year 
old equal opportunities policy. 


She will remark to her colleagues 
how accepted it is these days tO use 
phrases like he/she or even she/he; 
chairperson and woman instead of 
girl. 

Finally, when she opens Museums 
Journal September 2000 Rec- 
ruitment Supplement, she'll find 
sexist advertising! 


Myna Trustram, keeper of collections, 
National Museum of Labour History 


Consultative vote 





| am interested to see that three of 


the six candidates of the Councillors 
at Large ballot are consultants. One 
is bold enough to describe herself as 
a‘successful consultant which makes 
one wonder about the other two. Is 
this growing use of the word con- 
sultant within the museum profes- 
sion a euphemism for resting, or is it 
a genuine activity? If the latter it 


NEXT MONTH 


would help potential voters to know 
what these people really do — are 
they consultant curators, consultant 
registrars and so forth. If they are 
management consultants the name 
of their partnership should be a 
guide to how seriously to take them. 


Valerie Cumming, trustee, Olive 
Matthews Collection 


The Editor, Museums Journal welcomes 

Museums Journal, letters for publication, but reserves K Enigma variations 

42 Clerkenwell Close, the right to edit them. Quick Jane Morris cracks the code at 
London EC1R OPA responses and shorter letters are Bletchley Park (right) 


Fax: 020 7250 1929 
Email: jane@museums 
association.org 


more likely to be published. We 
cannot publish anonymous letters. 


@ The display's the thing 


Showing objects in their context 





Photogravly Bletchley Park Museum 
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Industrial strength bores 





Scotland's failing industrial mu- 
scums must be failing for a reason 
(Museums Journal October 2000, p35). 
Everyone will blame lack of mon- 
ey, but has anyone thought that the 
problem may be simply that thes 
are too boring to survive? 
Industrial museums on both sides 
of the border have tremendous po- 
tential as resources for teaching and 
learning in science, maths and craft, 
design and technology subjects. but 
tew of them exploit this potential 
because they lack statt with the nec- 
essary specialist background to 
understand and interpret their col- 
lections properly. It is depressing to 


visit some of these places, with their 


strong ‘social history’ interpretive 
bias and to find vourself. as a visitor, 
explaining to the statf how the col- 
lections work. 

Most industrial museums focus 
on how hard lite as a C19 or C20 
worker was. This story has been 
done to death, and om e you have 
heard it once its boring. Focus on 
What the collections can teach us 
about science and engineering and 
vou ll enthuse the next generation, 
Throw out the period cottages, 
get hands-on and you might just 


SLUTVIVE 


Richard Ellam, LM [iiti ractie, 


limsbury nr Bath 


The secret of our success 





Patrick Greene, president of the 
Museums Association, savs several 
lottery-funded projects are in trou- 
ble because thev over estimated 
(elti 
Independent and the Guardian, 8 August 
2000 


potential visitor numbers 


In Warwickshire we don't have 
this problem. The new Art Gallery 
and Museum in the redeveloped 
Royal Pump Rooms, Leamington 
Spa, has had 145,000 visitors since 
it opened in August 1999 
The building, which includes a li- 
brary, Tourist Information Centre, 
Assembly Rooms and cafe, has had 
over 500,000 visitors in the same 
period. 

In Rugby a similar story is un- 
tolding. The new Art Gallery and 


Museum, which opened in April 





and also shares its building with a li- 
brary, attracted 33,500 visitors in 
the first 15 weeks 

| he secrel of thet success? It 1s 
probably something to do with be- 
ing tunded the old-fashioned way 

by local communities via their 
local councils, Both cost around 
4.71m and were built in response to 
the demands of local residents. No 
question here of ‘parachuting in’ 
oversized new attractions out-of- 
scale to potential audiences.Which 
is not to sav that lox al Canpavers 
wouldn't have minded a bit of help 
trom the lottery 


Jeff Watkin, Ihe LUY anil its 
manager, Wanvick District Council, 
Royal Pump Rooms, Leamington 


Spa 


Supporting inclusion 





| was very interested to read the re- 
cent Department tor Culture, Media 
and Sports report. Centres for Social 
Change: museums, galleties and 
archives tor all. We at the Museum 
Documentation Association (MDA) 


welcome the explicit recognition of 


the role that museums can play in 
combating social exclusion and the 
documents recommendation that 
social inclusion be mainstreamed as 
a policy objective. 

The MDA has long been in the 
forefront of promoting access, in- 
clusion and accountability through 
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the use of documentation standards 
and information and communica- 
tion technology. While | certainly 
acknowledge and would agree 
with many of the concerns al- 
ready expressed by the Museums 
Association, | am also pleased to tind 
that Centres for Social Change en- 
dorses so much of what we. and the 
museums we work with. are already 


doing. 


Alan Bentley, ontreach manager, 
Museum Documentation 


Lssociarion 








You can 
either have 25p now or a 





packet of 
crisps later? 


Scots wha havnae 





Its asad reflecnon on the poverty of 


our profession that we feel obliged 
to welcome even the smallest in- 
jections of cash (Museums Journal, 
September 2000, p4). What £3m 
over three years amounts to for 
Scotland is, roughly, an extra 25p 
per head of population per annum. 
lo put that in perspective, it would 
require an additional sum in excess 
of £25 per head per annum to 
achieve parity with government 
funding of arts and museums in 
Germany and Finland. 

Fhe work undertaken on the 
National Cultural Strategy includ- 
ed a look at cultural provision in 


Young guns 


some conunental countries, This 
did not, how ey er,extend toa crit 
ical assessment ot the funding ecol- 
ogy tor culture in our country. 
benchmarked against achieve 
ments elsewhere. A pity, because 
then we would really know where 
we stand. In any case, surely a go. 
ernment which is so tond of the 
idea would have no difficulty with 
being part of a competitive league 
table of cultural support its a 
healthy means of improving per- 
formance isn't it? 


Peter Stott, assistant museum 
manager, Falkirk Museums 





Matt Barnard worries about where 
the next generation of individuals 
will come trom to save our maritime 
past (Museum Journal Ovtober 2000, 
p20). He should know that the prin- 
cipals behind the two successful 
maritime lottery bids featured in that 


edition — Matthew Tanner and 





Shane Casey at the ss Great Britain 
and Bob Mealings at the Royal 
Naval Submarine Museum — are 
hardly out of short trousers. 


Andy King, curator of industrial and 


maritine history, Bristol Industrial 


Viseun 
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ottingham is one of the 
UK's richest provincial 
cines but behind its af 
fluent facade lie some 


dee Y SOC ial sroblems 
} | 





Iwo vears ago the City 
council became a unitary authority and 
took over responsibility for the city’s 
education and social services trom 
Nottingham county council. Shorn of its 
wealthier suburbs, the city rates as the | 2th 
most deprived district in the country. One- 
in-four households with a child at schoo! 
is headed by a lone parent. Forty per cent 
of children are entitled to tree sc hool meals. 
len per cent of its 120 schools are in spe- 
cial measures or have been identitied as 
having serious weaknesses 

Facing such problems, it is hardly a 


good ume for the city to be losing Jocelyn 





Dodd, regarded as a pioneer in the field of 
irts and social inclusion, whose work has 
attracted praise trom ministers and col- 
leagues alike. Disillusioned with the city 
leadership and what she sees as its failure 
to understand what museums are tor and 
what they might achieve, she ts taking up 
a research post at Leicester University s 
department of museum studies. ‘I really 
bought into the ethos of working in local 
government but the idealism I had has all 
gone, she savs. ‘Its leaders are ibout ( api- 
tal programmes. They want a ribbon 
to cut. When you have put your heart 
into something as I have, it makes vou 
disenchanted. 

When she arrived as Nottingham 


Castle Museum's education oftticer 
|1 years ago, Dodd's view was quite dit- 


ferent. After an art history degree at the 








then Leicester Polytechnic she trained as 
a teacher, and taught in High Wickham 
before taking up a post as education offi- 
cer at Stevenage Museum. When she 
came to Nottingham, a policy of em- 
bracing broader communities than the 
educated middle classes was already tak- 
ing shape and it fitted in with what she 
refers to as her own ‘socialist politics’. 
‘The art history degree I did seemed a 


bit like finishing school. We saw lots of 


galleries and had a great time but it 
didn’t smack of reality. Nonetheless I got 
a real buzz from it and one of the things 
I've always wanted to do is to enable oth- 
er people to have that kind of experience 
but without the intellectual, snobbish 
elements of it, she says. 

Similar things were being tried else- 
where, but the difference in Nottingham 
was that it was the drive to make social in- 
clusion a core museum purpose that real- 
ly appealed. Dodd says: ‘It was about 
mainstreaming. We realised very quickly 
that you can work with people but it is 
like a drop in the ocean; you've got to 
change the institution and make it much 
more responsive to communities.’ 

At first, her strategy was vague, but in- 
formed by the belief that any project 
should be based on users’ needs. After 
consultation with a range of community 
networks, projects were set up including 
play schemes at museums, women’s pho- 
tography on rundown estates, Caribbean 
story-telling and work with people with 
mental illness — an array of activities that 
reached out to the community but, equal- 
ly importantly, drew them into the mu- 
seum. Dodd also established consultative 
groups and brought in outreach session 
workers,so there would be a core of peo- 
ple associated with the museum who 
were much more representative of the 
community at large. She says: All the pro- 
jects proved to be a very humbling expe- 
rience because you realise that the wealth 
of experience those people have is huge 
but it’s never been recognised and it’s nev- 
er been given any value, 

Staff reactions were not enthusiastic. 
Curators complained that they were be- 
ing turned into ‘social workers’ rather 
than scholars. To an extent, Dodd sympa- 
thised with the staff, already feeling mar- 
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ginalised after years of budget cutting, but 
she believed the museum's culture had to 
change nonetheless. ‘For me [social in- 
clusion] is not about dumbing down. I 
think people are frightened by it because 
they think it will mean that the academ- 
ic quality of things won't be as good. I 
don’t see it like that. I see it as giving dif- 
ferent people different ways in to the mu- 
seum, recognising that people learn in 
ditterent ways and engage in different 
ways, at different levels, 

What probably helped her cause — 
though Dodd plays it down — is the 
money she generated. By delivering pro- 
grammes for social services and education 
departments, as well as for other agen- 
cies, the museum service found a healthy 
funding stream. In formal education 
alone, the income target has risen from 
around £500 when Dodd arrived to 
£25,000.But it’s not been about getting 
buckets full of money in for the sake of it, 
she insists. ‘I've always taken the approach 
that it has been about maintaining and 
sustaining. Using freelances to deliver 
sessions in the formal education pro- 
gramme meant we could expand what 
we were doing and schools were prepared 
to pay for it. 

In 1999, Dodd was made manager of 
the city museum service and it was 
then that disillusionment with the local 
government machine set in. She admits 
frankly that the minutiae of planning 
regulations, listed building constraints 
and maintenance budgets that is the 
manager's lot do not interest her. But 
there were other reasons behind her 
decision to resign. 

‘It has been very illuminating as a year, 
she laughs. “But the bottom line is I 
haven't enjoyed it at all. It is too distant 
from what I’m really interested in, 
which is the connection between people 
and museums. I'm really not interested 
in the fabric of it, But I've also felt really 
disempowered, which is weird as the 
manager. The politicians and the chief ex- 
ecutive of Nottingham city council have 
decided what they want in quite specific 
detail, and I think there’s a lack of under- 
standing of how complex issues to do 
with museums are, When it comes to 
things like registration, Nottingham was 


in quite a vulnerable position, having lost 
it in 1997. (The city has regained 
It since.) 

The city’s move to put part of its 
Brewhouse Yard Museum building 
on the market, without reflection on what 
would happen to its collections, is one 
example of how the council has failed 
to appreciate what is at stake, she says. 
‘It’s all about them wanting action and 
wanting action now, And reorganising 
museums and libraries under one direc- 
torate was another wrong move, she 
believes, Some people agree, but others 
say Dodd was never likely to thrive in 
such a tightly-controlled hierarchy as 
Nottingham. Despite her profile-raising 
work, many still regard her as a maverick 
in an authority with a strictly corporate 
approach. 

Moving into academia is a big change 
for Dodd although she has worked 
with the research team at Leicester before, 
most recently on social inclusion research 
for the Group for Large Local Authority 
Museums, She will be studying the 
Impact Of various projects on museum 
practice and it will take her back into 
the audience development work she 
loves. 

Her move ts good news, says Leicester's 
research director Eilean Hooper- 
Greenhill. ‘Jocelyn has research, evalua- 
tion and management experience. She 
had also talked about her work a lot and 
| think that’s important, and something 
that some people don't do. As you 
talk about it, you develop your theory 
and practice. She has been doing that 
and has been very well received.’ 
But Leicester's gain is Nottingham’s loss, 
Back in Nottingham, Dodd recalls how, on 
a recent schools project based around 
paintings, she asked one headteacher if she 
had ever used art in this way before. ‘Oh 
no, came the reply. ‘We only ever 
use things we've got in school.’ The mem- 
ory makes Dodd sigh. ‘There’ this huge 
need to use our resources yet we were still 
having to go through the process 
of encouraging people to see the oppor- 
tunities there. As she says, there is still 
lots of work to do. 


Julie Nightingale is a freelance journalist 
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Museum 


Collections Management Software for Museums and Galleries. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ADLIB Museum features highly comprehensive functionality for professional collections 

management. It has built-in image storage and retrieval capabilities, and options for a thesaurus iesianing ar 
structure as well as for links to external files such as Word and Excel documents, or Internet 

pages. An optional Internet/ intranet module is available with advanced search possibilities 

allowing users to browse controlled terminology lists and thesauri. Great care has been taken to 

observe international standards so as to maximise the possibilities for data exchange. At the 

cutting edge of developments in this field, ADLIB /nformation Systems is a member of the 

Consortium for the Interchange of Museum Information (CIMI), and plays an active role in 

developing 239.50 and Dublin Core test systems. 


SIMPLE TO USE 


ADLIB Museum is exceptionally simple to use. Clearly structured screens, consistency of 
operations, and user-definable and context-sensitive help ensure that working with ADLIB is 
always easy and efficient. In addition, the extensive validation lists make for ease and accuracy 
of data entry, resulting in consistent files that form a solid basis for successful data retrieval. 


CHOICE OF VERSIONS 


ADLIB Museum Starter Pack is a compact ‘off-the-shelf’ application based on the MDA 

SPECTRUM / MGC Minimum Standard. The package incorporates a fully integrated thesaurus and 

offers the possibility of including images in records. 

ADLIB Museum Standard Edition is designed to support SPECTRUM procedures and the CIDOC 

Guidelines for Museum Object Information, The package also features a library/ documentation Stratton Roag 
database based on ISBD cataloguing rules. The application can be adapted and extended to suit 

your specific requirements. 

ADLIB Museum Plus comprises the Standard Edition 
plus library / archive functionality to provide 

cross domain searching without 

compromising professional standards. 


For more information please contact: 
Chris Turner or Nazia Ahmed 
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SOFTWARE FOR FLEXIBLE COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT 


Resource's acquisition funds are 
under review. Would the sector miss 
them if they went? Matt Barnard 


finds out 


Objects of desire 
Rattlesden StJohn 
figurine and Concert 
for Anarchy by 


Rebecca Horm 
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any museums and gal- 
leries now have their 
plush new lottery-fund- 


ed buildings in place. 





Phe next problem they 
tace will be how to raise the cash to acquire 
the works of art and objects to fill them. 
The review of Resource’s purchase 
tunds — which are made up of the 
Victoria and Albert Purchase Grant Fund 
and the Science Museum-administered 
Prism fund tor science and technology 


The UK’ 


economy is the healthiest it has been for 


Comes at a sensitive time 


several dex ades and EXTA ¢ ash has gone to 


the arts in general. Yet within the cultural 
held there is a feeling of trustration that the 
Labour government does not seem to 
have eased the chronic undertunding 
which has plagued the sector for vears. 


Increasingly, museums and galleries rely 


on the generosity of private donors tor 


acquisinons — and of those keen to pay 
off their tax liabilities via the acceptance- 
in-leu scheme. And it is not just the 
wealthy who give. Until last year, the 
National Art Collections Fund (NACF) a 
privately funded charitable organisation, 
gave almost as much to buy items tor the 


nation as the Heritage Lottery Fund 


exercising 
ne right to buy 
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(HLF). The money comes from its mem 
bers, many of them retired, paying £18 o1 
4.27 a year, and from private donations 
and legacies.Although the cultural sectors 
did better in the last budget than they have 
for many years, to put the rise in context 
the museum and gallery sector's extra 
461m over three years is only 45p per 
head per vear. 

Resource, the Labour-appointed suc 
cessor to the Museums and Galleries 
Commission, has made a review of its 
purchase grant funds a priority. The or- 


ganisation was launched with a controver- 


sial speech by chairman Matthew Evans P 


—_, 
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back in February, widely interpreted as 
proposing a Blairite agenda, and the re- 


view is seen as one of the first real tests of 


the new body. Acquisition of items may 
not been seen asa priority by everyone, but 
many curators are bristling at the possibil- 
ity ofa kev source of funding disappearing. 
From the minute the review was an- 
nounced, there were tears that Resource 
would rather put the money into some- 
thing more strategic and cross-sectoral, 
covering not just museums but libraries 
and archives too, 

David Barrie, director of the NACF 
and also a member of the Resource board, 


says: Speaking in my capacity as head of 


the NACE I am concerned. Plainly 
Resource 1s being asked to do a lot ot 
things for which it doesn’t have sufficient 
funds and there is a real issue about 
whether it’s got enough money to do 
everything. The temptation, | suppose, 
must be to make a saving in one area — 
which might be the purchase-grant funds 
— in order to fund activines which are 
perhaps regarded as even more impor- 
tant. But its a good scheme, and it gener- 
ally works well. If it were to disappear it 
would be a very serious blow indeed and 


we would make a very considerable fuss. 
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The funds are not worth a huge amount 
of money. TheV&A fund is £1m this year, 
down from £1.5m in 1994/95, and the 
Prism fund is still at its 1993 level of 
£250,000. But, in the words of Catherine 
Halcrow, the administrator for the Prism 


fund, both punch above their weight. This 
is partly because they are used to acquire 
relatively inexpensive items — the less 
showy end of the market, which would be 
an otherwise neglected area — and also 
because the funds play a key role in un- 
locking money from other bodies. Most 
sources of money, such as the Heritage 
Lottery Fund and the NACF, will only 
give a proportion of the funding required 
for any project,and it needs to be matched 
by other sources before it is released. The 
value of the Prism fund has been further 
enhanced by the fact that its money has 
been used to support conservation work 
as well as purchases, and is widely used by 
independent museums. 

Nigel Chew, director of the Museum of 
Kent Life, is full of praise for the fund. 
‘Prism has done more to conserve indus- 
trial and scientific objects than any other 
fund, he says. Chew thinks it would be 
‘absolutely lamentable’ if there were any 
change to the fund and adds that he 1s 
opposed to amalgamations or dilutions. 
Paul Robinson, curator of the Wiltshire 
Heritage Museum, feels the same about 
the V&A’ fund.A cut would be devastat- 





ing, he says.“We are increasingly offered 
items that we want to acquire and are not 
able to, he adds. 

It should be pointed out that there 1s 
not yet any evidence to suggest that 
Resource is planning to cut the purchase- 
grant funds. Michael Diamond, a consul- 
tant and the former head of Birmingham 
City Council Museum Services, has been 
appointed to carry out the review. He was 
given a wide-ranging brief, worked out in 
association with both the V&A and 
Science Museum, to review the role, func- 
tion, effectiveness and administration of 
the funds, taking into account Resource’s 
stated values. 

Back in July, Neville Mackay, chief 
executive of Resource, said that a number 
of new factors might be taken into ac- 
count. ‘We need to look at the way the 
purchase-grant funds fit with the NACF 
and the HLF which are in the same game. 
And we're looking at the scope for devel- 
oping a cross-sectoral scheme,’ he said. 
This is nice, of course, for archives and 
libraries, but increases the existing com- 
petition for the money. Mackay also told 
Museums Journal that the purchase of an 
object is not an end in itself: The object 
is there to enable you to do something 
with it, rather than just for how it com- 
plements a museum's collection. 

But many in the sector see the advan- 
tages of having a collections-based fund. 
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John Hamshere, executive director of 


Sheffield Industrial Museum Trust, savs 
that the beauty of Prism is that it is based 
on the object and the needs ot the objec 
This can have spin-off benefits, he explains. 
When Prism awarded the trust 413.000 to 
catalogue 20,000 glass negatives, there were 
positive side-effects beyond the catalo- 
guing and conservation.According to 
Hamshere, the end result has been an 
increased understanding of what the 
museum is and does, and ultimately, the 
creation of a new collections and access 
officer post. 'A simple grant produced 
massive benefits, Savs Hamshere, “We 
should think carefully about making all 
grants subject to the same conditons. 
Mackay 1s adamant that Diamond has 
not been told to arrive at certain conclu- 
sions. The dratt report is due to be deliv- 
ered this month and the final version has 
a deadline on 8 December.’ We've got no 
secret agenda, Mackay says, We haven't set 
up the review as a way of reducing the 
amount of money that goes to the fund. 
We recognise that it potentially does a lot 
of very valuable work and in an ideal 


world we'd like to increase the amount of 


money we give to it. Whether we will 
have that money is another question, and 
it may be that when we come to look at 
it at the end of the vear some hard deci- 
sions will have to be made. 

Mackay places the review in the con- 
text of a new organisation undertaking 
an assessment of the functions and con- 
mutments it has inherited. Both Halcrow 
and Janet Davies, her counterpart at the 
V&A, recognise the value of such assess- 
ments. But they also argue that the grants 
they give are well directed, and that the 
schemes benefit trom the expertise they 
are able to provide, This is a view that 
seems to be shared widely in the sector. 

Sam Mullins, head of the London 
Transport Museum and chairman of the 
Association of Independent Museums. 
supports both the Prism fund and its 
administration. ‘I think it is good that it is 
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run by the nationals because thev have a 
good overview of collections in the coun- 
try. The tact that the person who manages 
the fund knows vour museum to some 
degree and knows where your acquisi- 
non fits into the national picture is an 
important part of the process.And I think 
the very fact that the national body has 
approved such a project ora purchase gives 
it terrific Weight with other funding bod- 
ies — probably disproportionate weight. 

Apart trom a reduction in the size of the 
funds. what Mullins is most concerned 
about is an increase in the bureaucracy 
associated with applying for grants. One 
of the issues that is near the top of Re- 
sources agenda is to promote the role mu- 
seums and galleries play in ‘developing 
cultural well-being’ and within that, tack- 
ling social exclusion. Some people in the 
sector are concerned that these require- 
ments might translate into an extended 
application process. 

A key point about both funds is that 
they give a large number of small grants to 
organisations which do not necessarily 
have the resources to put together Con- 
plex applications. The advantage of the 
present system is that the V&A and 
Science Museum are generally regarded as 
trusted administrators with expertise and 
a broad knowledge of the sector. and are 
therefore able to obviate the need tor 
cumbersome administration. 

There have been some encouraging 
signs that the government has recognised 
that the country’s cultural institutions are 
in need of greater support for acquisi- 
tions, after vears of cuts. The National 
Heritage Memorial Fund, the UK’s fund 


ot last resort, has had tts budget boosted to 
£5m again after an all-time low of £2m 
in 1998, although it is nowhere near its 
high of £12m four years before that. 
Robert Dutton, the fund's director, stresses 
that it should not be thought of as a re- 
placement for the purchase funds if they 
disappear. Their purposes are very differ- 
ent. The HLF “indicative” allocation tor 
acquisitions has also increased, after some 
strenuous lobbying by the NACF in 1999, 
from £5m to £10m, and in practice it 
seems that the HLF is spending more 
But the NACH 


Reviewing Committee are still concerned 


and the Export 


Both strongly believe that insufficient funds 
are available for purchase and say that 
another £25m a year is needed simply to 
save Works designated as having national 
significance trom leaving the country. 

Che growing concern about the possi- 
bility of the funds being cut may be seen 
to have worked to the advantage of both 
Resource and the government. As David 
Barrie trom NACF puts it: ‘It is a good 
tactic, if youre in the Treasury and you 
want to get away with not putting more 
money 1n.You frighten people by saying 
you re going to cut it,and then everybody 
is relieved if vou don’t. 


Matt Barnard is a freelance arts and 
heritage journalist 


(Additional research: Sharon Heal) 
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against the odds 


Museums and galleries are still not doing enough to promote diversity in the 
workforce. In the first of a three-part series, Lucie Carrington asks why — 


despite many years of fine words — museums still have so few black and Asian 


professionals on their staff 
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ow many museum workers 
can remember any black or 
Asian students among their 
fellows on their museum 
studies course, let alone 
claim a black or Asian colleague? And yet 
21 per cent of black and Asian employees 
are educated to degree level, compared 
with only 16 per cent of white workers. 
The story gets worse. In last vear’s labour 
force survey the Cultural Heritage 
National Training Organisation (CHN- 
TO) tound that only 4 per cent of the 
workforce in museums considered them- 
selves to be from an ethnic background. 
Strip away all the support services and look 
only at those who consider themselves to 
have a career in museums and heritage,and 
the proportion would probably be even 
lower, says Ann Mackintosh, the research 
and learning coordinator at CHNTO, 
There are a few well-known black or 
Asian people in museums of course: 
people like Nima Poovaya-Smith who 
Was Instrumental in bringing together the 
Transcultural Gallery at Bradford's 
Cartwright Hall. Or Sam Walker, who has 
fronted the Black Cultural Archives in 
Lambeth for many years and is now a key 
player in putting together the National 
Museum and Archive of Black History 
and Culture. Then there is Raj Pal, who 
recently became the most senior museum 
protessional at Sandwell museum service. 
There are a few big towns and cities boast- 
ing large museum services with several 
black and Asian professionals on the 
payroll — Birmingham, Bradford and 
London tor example. But many are con- 
fined to outreach jobs, working with the 
ethnic communities they are seen to 
represent. And, as yet, no major museum 
service boasts a black or Asian director. 
It is not that museums do not want to 
be more representative — as a profession, 
they agonise over their socially inclusive 
credentials. Maurice Davies, deputy 
director of the Museums Association, says: 
‘Theres a lot of awareness of the issues 
among museum people and a lot of sup- 
port, especially since the Macpherson in- 
quiry [into the death of black teenager 
Stephen Lawrence]. 
The Macpherson report, published last 


year gave voice to the notion of institu- 


tional racism. It talked about the collective 
failure of organisations through ‘unwitting 
prejudice, ignorance, thoughtlessness’. 
Looking at the figures it seems hard to es- 
cape the conclusion that these are exact- 
ly the words you could use to describe 
museums as employers. 

But is it the case that people trom eth- 
nic backgrounds are not being turned 
down tor jobs or the vital postgraduate 
training that will get them the jobs, but are 
just not applying? Some people suggest 
that Britain’ ethnic minority communi- 
ties are not interested in working in mu- 
seums because the job does not carry 
sufficient pay or status for their ambitions, 
This neatly lets the sector off the hook — 
but there is some truth to it. Raj Pal told 
Museums Journal how upset his mother 
was when he gave up a respectable acad- 
emic career and university lectureship, 
and took a pay cut, to work in a museum 
(Museums Journal July 1999, p33), Merrick 
Hart,a collections team assistant at English 
Heritage who in his spare time runs 
Purehart Services, an organisation which 
promotes positive images of ethnic mi- 
norities in the arts,adds further evidence. 
‘Like anyone else. ethnic minorities aren't 
going to invest time in a profession that 
pays so little, especially when they hear 
that their friends are going into, for ex- 
ample. IT and earning lots more, he says. 

But it black. Asian or any other ethnic 
minority graduates are put off a museum 
career 1t is not just because their parents 
have higher expectations and the pay is 
appalling. In most cases, museums simply 
are not for them — they do not reflect 
their history or their culture. Some mu- 
seums have worked hard over the past ten 
years to involve local ethnic communines 
and to give them a voice in the museum. 
Bur all the research suggests that museums 
en masse have not gone far enough. 

A recent Mori poll conducted for 
English Heritage shows that nearly half 
of black and Asian participants said their 
heritage was not adequately represented. 
Closer to home, research produced for 
the Museums and Galleries Commission 
three years ago (Museums Journal April 

1998, p31) looked at ethnic minority at- 
titudes to museums. People trom black 
African, Caribbean, Chinese, Indian and 


Bangladeshi backgrounds cited ‘feeling 
positively unwelcome’ and the ‘colonial 
interpretation of history among their rea- 
sons for staying clear of museums. 

Sam Walker blames senior managers. 
There are junior people in museums try- 
ing very hard to break the mould, he says. 
‘But as you get higher up it is very hard to 
persuade those who hold the power to 
back them. This is the barrier that has to 
be broken.” Meanwhile, Walker claims, 
‘there is nothing in mainstream museums 
that relates to ethnic minority people. 
Things that are for them are short-term or 
limited to special programmes. 

He hopes that the National Museum 
and Archive of Black History and Culture 
will change this. It will build on the col- 
lections of the Black Cultural Archives 
which boast 5,000 objects, videos and au- 
dio tapes and 20,000 documents covering 
the past 450 years of black history. The 
project has received a £344,000 lottery 
grant and is being run by Lola Young, a 
protessor of cultural studies at Middlesex 
University. Young is also a member of the 
board of Resource: the council for 
Museums, Libraries and Archives. 

Walker believes that the museum could 
serve three functions. It will inspire black 
people in Britain with an interest in their 
own history;it will educate white people 
about the role black people have plaved in 
their history; and it might perhaps per- 
suade black people that museums in gen- 
eral are worth visiting. He does not believe 
that setting up a museum of black history 
will marginalise black culture any further, 

Not everyone from an ethnic minority 
background feels left out by museums. 
Rachel Vincent who works in the archive 
and museum at Heriot Watt University, 
Edinburgh, is half Nigerian. She has re- 
cently completed a museum studies masters 
at Leicester University where her fees were 
paid through a bursary designed to get stu- 
dents trom ethmic minority backgrounds 
onto the first rung of a museum career. 

Vincent says she has always loved mu- 
seums and always wanted to work in one. 
She worked at Heriot Watt before com- 
pleting her year in Leicester and has gone 
back there since, albeit temporarily. She 
does not feel that her colour has ever stood 
in the way of her ambitions, but. as for so 
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COSTUMES FOR 
EXHIBITIONS 


Temporary exhibitions for 


museums and historic houses 
from Cosprop. Specialists in the 
making and hiring of authentic 

period costumes from 1650 to 

1960 for film and television. 


TELEVISION 


Vanity Fair 
Aristocrats 
Blonde Bombshell 
Pride and Predjudice 
Emma 
Berkeley Square 
Our Mutual Friend 
Tom Jones 


The House of Eliott 


FILMS 


Elizabeth 
Ever After 
Tea with Mussolini 
Mansfield Park 
Onegin 
The Portrait of a Lady 
Sense and Sensibility 
Oscar and Lucinda 
Branagh’s Hamlet 


26 - 28 ROCHESTER PLACE 
LONDON NW1 9JR 
TEL: 020 7485 6731 
FAX: 020 7485 5942 
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the 
UNIVERSITY 
of tıme to get 


GREENWICH on course 





The Business School 


MA/Diploma Heritage Management 
MA/Diploma Museum Management 


Now at the Maritime Greenwich University Campus, situated in a 
world heritage site. 


So you may be a heritage or arts professional, NOW would you like 
first class t 


business ability too? Or are you entering the profession and 
needing to satish 


y employers’ increasing needs for management skills. 


For vou, the University of Greenwich offers a choice of full-time anc 
part-time programmes, unique to tne UK, that emphasise practica 
finance, management, marketing and human resource skills 

The programmes are flexible: full-time (one year) and part-time 

(two-four vears). and modular, to suit individual requirements and 

work commitments 

Candidates will need a degree in a relevant discipline or have appropriate 
experience APEL applicat ons WN el( omea Rec Odi ised DY M A ri yr 
Route C to AMA 

Places available for February 2001/September 2001 

Request more information now, and an application pack, 


from: Marilyn Scott, Tel/Fax: 020 8331 7504. 
Email: M.J.Scott@greenwich.ac.uk 





Administrator, Tel: 020 8331 9840. Fax: 020 8331 9557. 





Maritime Greenwich University Campus, 30 Park Row, 
Greenwich, London SE10 9LS. 
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Museum of London 
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Royal Opera House - Archives 
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many would-be curators, 
money has been a barrier. 
And when the money be- 
came available she went 
for it. “Tl was worried 
about using my ethnicity 
because 1 didn’t want to 
be detined by it. But | 
wanted to get a museum 
qualification and 1 didn't 
have the finances to do so, 
Vincent says. 

Although she has not felt 


Litt Eh 
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discriminated against personally, 
she does not think museums have 
necessarily got it right. Vincent 
recognises huge flaws in the way histo- 
ry is told in museums and schools, with its 
lack of relevance to non-white, non- 
European visitors. She wants to change this, 
and change it from within. Vincent’ bur- 
sary — worth more than £3,000 — was 
funded by the university and the Museums 
Association (MA). It was the first such 
award to come out of an MA project to 
tackle the under-representation of ethnic 
nunorities among museum professionals. 
The project came out of the MGC’S 
1998 research into ethnic attitudes to 


Race Relations (Amendment) Bill 
What museums can do now 


CONSULTATION: talk to visitors and staff, including people 
from ethnic minorities. Listen to their perceptions of your 
stance on racial equality 


MONITORING: set up systems to monitor your workforce and 
the results of your policies and practices 


ASSESSMENT. are all ethnic groups being treated fairly? Do they 
have equal access to facilities and services? If not, why not? 


CHANGE: if monitoring shows inequality between different 
ethnic groups, consider what changes are needed to promote 
greater equality 


IMPLEMENTATION: if you already have good racial equality 
policies ensure they are understood and implemented at every 
level. Use performance appraisals and disciplinary procedures 
to reinforce them. 
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against the odds 


museums mentioned 
above. According to 
Davies, the MGC 
decided to tackle 
the issue of ser- 
vices to ethnic 
minorities, 
leaving the MA 
to look at how 
to encourage 
them into the 
workplace. 
After toying 
with the idea of a 
system of work 
placements for 
school pupils,the MA 
eventually decided that 
the most practical help it 
could give was to attempt to set 
up a system of bursaries for postgradu- 
ate studies. As almost no one forges ase- 
rious museum career without a 
postgraduate qualification, the aim is to 
enable people from ethnic minorities to 
compete for jobs on an equal footing with 
their white colleagues. 

The MAS project is a fairly modest one, 
but Davies is convinced it has an impor- 
tant role to play. “The rest of the arts and 
leisure industries are concerned about the 
lack of promotion for junior staff from 
ethnic minorities. But the pattern in mu- 
scums 18 so much worse: we don't even 
have a pool of [black or Asian] people to 
promote, he says, 

Following Vincents bursary last year, 
two more grants have been made available 
at Leicester this vear, thanks to the Paul 
Hamlyn Foundation. Meanwhile, the 
MA is in negotiation with other univer- 
sities offering museum and heritage mas- 
ters courses in the hope that they will 
either help fund. or fundraise tor similar 
bursaries. Davies thinks there is scope 
tor at least ten bursaries across the coun- 
try tor people trom ethnic minorities. Two 
other museum studies departments are 
said to be considering the idea, but 
progress i$ slow. 

In addition to straightforward tunding 
tor postgraduate education, Davies wants 
to see museums Offer traineeships tor eth- 
nic minority workers, Nottingham City 
Museums ts leading the way. It has teamed 





up with Leicester University — again — 


and used a job-sharing opportunity to 
provide a part-time trainee post, carrying 
a salary of £8,500, specifically for some- 
one from an ethnic minority. The other 
half of their time is spent studying part- 
time at Leicester, 

So far no more museums have come 
forward with offers of traineeships. 
Forthcoming legislation may help them 
change their minds, The Race Relations 
(Amendment) Bill, which comes into 
force probably next year, is the govern- 
ments response to the Macpherson re- 
port. It obliges all public organisations ‘to 
promote equal opportunities actively, re- 
gardless of race or ethnic origin’. 

‘The purpose of the legislation is to 
change the culture of the workplace, it is 
about valuing diversity not outlawing dis- 
crimination, says Sara Lesley, head of the 
human rights department of solicitors 
Irwin Mitchell. As Lesley points out, the 
law is a pretty blunt instrument for this 
purpose, but it could prove effective. The 
Commission tor Racial Equality will be 
responsible tor policing the act and can ul- 
tunately take organisations to the county 
court if they are seen as failing to comply. 
Lesley does not believe the commission 
will have to go this far. Being branded as 
racist Would be far too embarrassing for 
most public organisations. 


Lucie Carrington is a freelance arts and 
business journalist 
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A MUSEUM PRACTICE SEMINAR 


Museum and Gallery Lighting: 


Strategy and Practice 





Charity Centre, London 
|6th November 2000 
1045-1600 


Balancing the need for effective presentation and attractive displays with conservation and curatorial 
requirements can be a complex process. 


In this one-day seminar, experts help you achieve a lighting installation that will enhance your displays and meet 
conservation criteria and, at the same time, provide comfortable viewing conditions for visitors, ensure efficient 
use of energy and keep your costs to a minimum. 


The speakers will provide guidance on how to: 

W balance access to collections with acceptable exposure to light 

WE assess the risk to light sensitive objects 

E decide and monitor agreed exposure limits 

E combine and balance electric lighting with daylight 

E choose the right lights for the job Museums Association 






Speakers include: ae 
M Andrew Sedgwick, Director, Ove Arup and Partners 

@ Paul Ruffles, Lighting Consultant, Lighting Design and Technology 

E Stephen Cannon-Brookes, Lighting Consultant 

WE Linda Bullock, Adviser on Environmental Control, The National Trust 





SEMINARS 





Convened by May Cassar, Environmental Adviser, Resource SEMINARS 


= Please book me a place on MUSEUM AND GALLERY LIGHTING 


= 
FEES: Piease tick box 
= MA Individual member J £65 MA Institutional member | £65 
5 Non-member I £130 Student, retired and unwaged member L £25 
Coffee, lunch, tea and delegate notes are included in the fee. An acknowledgement and joining instructions will be sent out approximately two weeks before the seminar 
= 
Se ee ERE Membership no. (essential to qualify for discount) .....s.+e0000 ea ae E T EA 
OD M a SPOT RT PORTA? aN PRR EPIA RE EA EPERE EEPE TAES TERES TOSS PASEA OS PESCO PONE PONAS SETE EE 
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JP ssonsoctonnnnnnnnnnnvensvossonsoccuvesvesvesseasoegnecsoconsonegnectncggcegcnttonegngeuagengsesenstnn POSIEOOE ss scssisrseavorssessess LJBVEITIE TRISONONE sosisini NENS 
- DATE 
g@ METHODS OF PAYMENT: Please tick box 
F J | enclose a cheque made payable to the Museums Association for É... E Please invoice for É... m officia 
lad Please charge my Visa/Mastercard the sum of £ 0.0... eeseeeeeees 


Card number aaa Baa JI) [III] Expiry date [TLI] 


Please return this form to 
The Seminar Department, Museums Association, 42 Clerkenwell Close, London EC IR OPA. Tel 020 7250 1836 Fax 020 7250 1929 
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The fortunes of war 


Maurice Davies suggests that a united front may be the best approach to the funding battle 


hroughout corridors of govern- 
ment in Whitehall, Edinburgh and 
Cardiff, museums are battling for 
cash. The strife in Scotland has been 
regularly covered in Museums Journal 
Limited extra money has been won, 
but nowhere near enough to solve the 
deep problems caused by cuts in local 
authority spending of some 30 per cent 
since 1995, Some museums, particu- 
larly independents dealing with aspects 
of industry, may close — although in 
the longer term a national audit of col- 
lections may help matters and unlock 
more funding 
In Wales, discussions about non-na- 
tional museum funding are only just 
beginning — although the financial 
woes of the Centre for Visual Arts in 
Cardiff are providing an early test of 
the willingness of the Welsh Assembly 
to find extra money for under-funded 
cultural organisations threatened with 


closure 

Meanwhile, £10m has been an- 
nounced for non-national museums in 
England, as part of the Comprehensive 
Spending Review. Around half of this 
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seems to be entirely new money (the 
other half equates to the existing £5m 
per year Designation Challenge Fund) 

Throughout the summer and early 
autumn, competing armies entered bat- 
tle to fight for their corners. Leading the 
charge was Resource: the Council for 
Museums, Archives and Libraries, who 
had already taken the high-risk strate- 
gy of saying publicly that if the govern- 
ment did not back the new quango with 
increased funding, there would have 
been little point in creating it 

But Resource was up against pow- 
erful opponents. Culture secretary 
Chris Smith's fragile Quids In scheme 
was after every penny it could find and 
the ever-troubled Royal Armouries was 
still trying to find enough cash to refloat 
its Leeds flagship 

And there are more skirmishes to re- 
port. Several competing groups were 
active in arguing that some of the extra 
money due to Resource should be ear- 
marked for them. Well positioned on 
high ground were the area museum 
councils, demanding the substantial 
uplift in funding that has long been 


seen as necessary — all the more so 
now that they are increasingly expect- 
ed to be strategic as well as continuing 
to advise museums and help them raise 
standards. Their demand was relative- 
ly modest: less than £2m would do the 
trick. Why, if the worst came to the 
worst half a million extra would be bet- 
ter than nothing 

Charging in from the rear came the 
designated museums, especially the so- 
called sad six (or is it the sorry seven?) 
designated independents who do not 
get any substantial revenue funding 
from anyone. Some of the designated 
museums seemed to be suggesting that 
most — if not all — of the £10m should 
be theirs 

A final dark force was lurking in the 
background: libraries and archives. 
Resource, we need to remember, is not 
just concerned with museums. Was 
the £10m for non-national museums 
alone or for non-national collections, 
including libraries and archives? (I have 
been treated to several monologues 
about whether or not a library is a 
collection.) If the £10m has to be 


shared more widely, then museums 
might end up with little more than the 
existing £5m Designation Challenge 
Fund 

Soon, perhaps by the time you read 
this, the results of the battle will be clear. 

But the war still has a long way to 
run. Itis about far more than just £10m. 
Museums in all parts of the UK are in 
grave trouble, as a result of funding 
shortages. No one has yet done the 
sums, but it seems possible that as 
much as £100m of additional revenue 
funding could be needed to enable 
non-national museums to properly look 
after their collections and operate ef- 
fectively in promoting learning and 
helping to combat social exclusion. It 
looks unlikely that local authorities will 
be able to find the extra resources and 
the lottery will be fully stretched meet- 
ing museums’ capital needs — so 
central government will have to be per- 
suaded to stump up the cash. 

This is a tough challenge, but it may 
be achievable. The department of cul- 
ture has, after all, found an extra £30m 
or so for reducing admission charges 
at the museums it funds and it has man- 
aged to secure an extra £100m a year 
for the Arts Council of England. There 
is a general acceptance in politics and 
the media that non-national museums 
deserve more money. Also the country 
is richer now than it has ever been, so 
it should surely be possible for govern- 
ment to fund museums adequately 

The challenge facing us is to per- 
suade central government that it needs 
to allocate the money necessary to sup- 
port non-national museums 

There are many other questions to 
ask. How can a funding system be 
devised that does not encourage local 
authorities and universities to reduce 
their existing levels of support? Will 
museums be hindered by excessive bu- 
reaucracy or conflicting priorities if they 
start to receive regular funding from 
central government as well as from 
their existing funders? Will some gov- 
erning bodies actually resist new 
streams of funding if it comes with too 
many government strings attached? 

These questions will be difficult 
and threaten to divide 
the museum sector. But it is worth 


to answer 





trying for unity as the prize could 
be great: increased and relatively 
secure funding for at least some non- 
national museums 


Maurice Davies is deputy director of 
the Museums Association 
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h Museum of Kent Life 
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Trust status has enabled the 
Museum of Kent Life to get 
in touch with its local 
community, says Nigel Chew 


he Museum of Kent Life, like 
T many museums, began as an 

idea. But it was not one that 
sprang from the community in Kent, 
nor from a group of committed enthu- 
siasts concerned about preserving 
some of Kent's rapidly disappearing 
cultural heritage. Unusually, the idea 
came from an alliance between two 
local authorities — Kent county coun- 
cil and Maidstone borough council. It 
evolved into a reality and the museum 
opened to the public in 1985. 

Between 1985 and 1991 the mu- 
seum was managed by a joint commit- 
tee of members of both councils. By all 
accounts it was never a happy marriage 
and the development of the museum 
was slow due to funding arguments 
and political squabbles. Divorce oc- 
curred in 1991 when Maidstone pulled 
out of the arrangement as well as 
pulling its £65,000 contribution to- 
wards the running costs. 

Although some within Kent county 
council advocated the museum's clo- 
sure, a feasibility study was commis- 
sioned instead, The main conclusion of 
it was that the museum’s future would 
be best secured as an independent 
charitable trust. The museum convert- 
ed to independent trust status in April 
1993, although Kent county council 
continued to give financial support. 

From 1993 the survival of the mu- 
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seum has been based on creating a 
sense of ownership which did not pre- 
viously exist. The museum had been 
used as a political football, had suffered 
from under-investment and staff 
morale was low. The prevailing culture 
within the museum was a lack of focus, 
care, interest and pride. 

it takes a lot of time and patience to 
change such a culture. When a mu- 
seum is borne not from one local au- 
thority but two the sense of ownership 
must inevitably be diluted. The mu- 
seum becomes a place for staff to wile 
away the hours contemplating their 
monthly pay-cheque, or their next job 
move, and where visitors are an un- 
welcome interruption. 

In the seven years since the advent of 
trust status we have had to try to grow 
roots and dig ourselves into a commu- 
nity that had had the museum imposed 
on it. It has not been easy but change 
has happened. Local politicians, with 
the odd exception, are no longer an- 
tagonistic; local residents often com- 
ment how proud they are of the 
museum; the staff take a pride in their 
work and are committed to the mu- 
seum and its future development. 

Since 1993 the museum has been 
able to reconstruct historic buildings 
saved from demolition, create new dis- 
plays and exhibitions and implement 
major site improvements. The past sev- 






Back to basics — the Museum of Kent life has gone back to its roots 
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en years has been a rollercoaster of in- 
spiration and perspiration, of constant 
financial anxiety, of creative ingenuity 
and perhaps above all, of teamwork 
and commitment. 

The bureaucratic idea of the early 
1980s has evolved into a community of 
people working on behalf of the mu- 
seum. They impart a sense of owner- 
ship across a wide spectrum and have 
created an environment that is sympa- 
thetic to visitor needs and relevant to 
the age we live in. This has only come 
about because of conversion to trust 
status and taking charge of our own 
destiny. We have nowhere now to shel- 
ter and are at the mercy of the market- 
place. But we have increased visitors 
from 28,000 to 46,000 and have in- 
vested £1m that has been raised from 
a wide range of funding sources. The 
county council has continued core 
funding. In 1992 the council's contri- 
bution to the museum's revenue costs 
was 75 per cent of the budget. This 
year that figure is 25 per cent with the 
museum earning 75 per cent of its rev- 
enue — a substantial turnaround. 

The future is uncertain. But at least it 
can now be determined by the Museum 
of Kent Life Trust and not by a divided 
committee with an axe to grind. 


Nigel Chew is the director of the 
Museum of Kent Life 
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he title of this summer's ASSOC- 
T iation of Independent Mu- 

seums’ conference, A Sense of 
Ownership, led me to question whether 
or not local communities have a sense 
of ownership of their heritage, and if 
they do, what does that means. Is it a 
sense of ownership of objects and 
buildings, the museum or a question of 
roots? Ownership is not really some- 
thing you can measure by visitor fig- 
ures — we have to define ownership of 
what by whom. 

The Dean Heritage Centre is the mu- 
seum of the Forest of Dean. The area is 
rich in archaeological evidence of an in- 
dustrial past and the museum, which 
opened in 1983, grew out of local con- 
cern for the heritage of the area. 

In the Forest of Dean there is asense 
of ownership of the forest that is to do 
with privileges of access to the land. It 
has been used for generations for graz- 
ing, timber and recreation. But this is 
not the same as a sense of ownership of 
the museum. 

We recently did a local survey to as- 
sess local knowledge of the museum, 
The Wye Valley is exclusive, but much 
of the forest suffers the high unem- 
ployment and low self-esteem typical of 
mining communities that have lost their 
industry. Our nearest town showed a 
lower awareness of the museum than 
those farther afield. There was a high- 
er awareness of the museum where 
there had been an influx of new blood, 
This reflects the diverse spectrum of so- 
ciety in the area: it is not one commu- 
nity, it is many. 

The survey also revealed interesting 
local views on our more recent heritage. 
For example people asked why they 
should we want to remember tin baths 
and outside toilets. Others said that a 
lot of people do not want to remember 
the past as it really was, or that the past 
got glamorised for the visitor. 

It is apparent that in many cases the 
forest is seen as something to be edu- 
cated out of, to escape going down the 
pit. We are dealing with attitudes that 
have been ingrained into families over 
generations, but there are also excep- 
tions and that is why the museum exists 
today. There are those who believe that 
future generations should know about 
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ownership 


What does community ownership of a museum mean and 


is it really achievable asks Kate Biggs 


their past and are prepared to devote 
their energy to that end 

So what elements of the communi- 
ties are we attracting? Museums tend 
to attract middle class, intellectual vis- 
itors. If we want ownership in an area 
like the forest, wė need to make more 
effort to attract those elements of the 
community that do not visit 

Ownership is about providing com- 
munities with what they want. Objects 
are donated because people want oth- 





ers to see what they hold dear. But too 
often we are driven by collecting policies 
and the restraints of storage facilities 
For people to have a sense of ownership 
they need to play a part, and giving or 
loaning is often their gesture 
Independents have to identify their 
role and raise awareness of what they 
can provide for local communities, and 
find ways of communicating this to the 
communities they represent. What is 
undoubted is that the Dean Heritage 


An integrated approach: Musee Espace Bastide works closely with the tourist 
office to promote understanding of local culture and history 


ome of the most innovative 

museums can be found far 

off the beaten track. This is 
true of Musee Espace Bastide, a small 
museum tucked away in the 
delightful medieval village of 
Monflanquin, just south of the 
Dordogne in France. 

Set up in December 1997 the 
museum shares the same building as 
the local tourist office with which it 
works in close partnership. The tourist 
office helps promote the museum 
and the museum gives visitors 
enough background knowledge and 
understanding to appreciate 
Monflanquin. 

Espace Bastide is home to a 
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colourful and eye-catching exhibition 
taking visitors back to the Middle Ages 
and the eve of the 100 Years War 
when the south-west of France was at 
the hub of the conflict between the 
English and the French. In the same 
era a series of new towns began to 
appear, of which Monflanquin was 
one. Known as bastides they were 
unusual for their chequerboard layout, 
alleyways and arcaded market squares 
— features that have survived to this 
day. The exhibition explores the 
origins of these towns and presents 
them against the wider background of 
medieval society, showing how people 
lived from day-to-day and expressed 
their conception of the world through 











music, architecture and gardening. 
Such a journey back in time could 
be heavy going, but it has been 
broken into clear sections that are 
colour-coded and easy to follow. The 
information is presented without 
clutter and in varied ways so as to 
maintain interest. Captions and large 
display panels immediately draw the 
eye, partly because they have 
interweaving text in both French and 
English. They can be skimmed over 
quite quickly but are complemented 
with files containing detailed 
information that visitors can dip into. 
Visitors can also pick up earphones 
and listen to narratives, dialogues and 
musical excerpts. Visual aids may 
further draw them in including 
photographs, maps, diagrams, wire 
sculptures, maquettes and a video- 
film of Monflanquin and other 
neighbouring bastides. Most sections 
have an activity aimed specifically at 
children, about coats of arms for 
example, or how to make a seal or 


write your signature in medieval script. 


The museum also has intineries 
taking visitors to key spots in 
Monfianquin so that they can discover 
the village in its own right. Or they can 
go on a guided tour led by Jean 
Rocher, an inspiring raconteur, who 
dresses up in medieval costume to 
bring the past alive. He is one of the 


Museum Trust would not exist if it had 
not been for the dedication of local peo- 
ple. But we need to build on this, 
strengthen our links with other local 
bodies, create links with new ones, and 
open doors to new sources of funding 
if we want to be acommunity museum 
that people are proud of. Museums 
need to widen their horizons and look 
into the communities they represent, 


and try to see what is really there 


Kate Biggs is director of the Dea 
Heritage Centri 
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masterminds behind an outreach 
programme run by Espace Bastide in 
tandem with the local library, other 
museums and historic sites in the area, 
along with local artists and artisans. 
This includes practical activities for 
schools, helping children discover what 
it would have been like to live and 
work in medieval times. 

The museum serves to sustain an 
interest and pride in centuries-old 
tradition, while enlightening visitors 
from far afield and close by. It works 
with the local community and helps 
promote business by attracting 
tourists and supporting local artists 
and artisans. That said, it is not 
without its shortcomings. Its 
exhibition space provides little seating 
and does not seem to cater 
adequately for disabled visitors. There 
is one other problem: even though it 
is quite new the museum is already 
outdated, particularly when it comes 
to the interactive computer 
programmes. Maybe these will 
appear in time, but it begs the 
question of how museums can 
possibly keep up with technological 
change. Futhermore, should they 
even try, if what they already have on 
offer has its own kind of magic? 


Olivia Lowe is a freelance writer and 
teacher 
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The stuff of 


nightmares 


THE DALI UNIVERSE, 
COUNTY HALL, LONDON 


alvador Dali once said: ‘At the 
S age of three | wanted to be a fe- 
male cook. At seven Napoleon. 
After that my ambition just went on 
growing.’ Arguably the greatest artist- 
showman of the 20th century, Dali lived 
a long, egocentric and publicity-filled 
life. Following his dictum that ‘life is too 
short to go unnoticed’ he made Phineus 
T Barnum look like a beginner, wrote 
one American journalist. Dali eventual- 
ly died aged 84 in 1998. On his 
deathbed he chose, in typical Dali fash- 
ion, to be buried in his own museum, 
situated in his hometown of Figueras in 
Catalonia. If there is an afterlife he 
would be comforted, no doubt, to 
know that the Teatro-Museu Dali is one 
of the most visited museums in Spain. 
The Dali Universe permanent exhi- 
bition in London, which opened in June, 
has been called a ‘bargain basement’ 
version of Teatro-Museu Dali (the 
Guardian 27 May, 2000). And in truth 
the exhibition has a bargain basement 
feel to it, such is the shoddy standard of 
presentation. Captions are cheaply pro- 
duced and clumsily cropped and prints 
are primitively fixed to the walls by a 
couple of Phillips screws drilled through 
frames. This is disappointing given the 
admission charge (£7 adults) and the 
budget for build and fit out (£2.5m) 
The Dali Universe is in the specially 
converted ground floor of County Hall 
on the South Bank, former home of the 
Greater London Council and now home 
to a touristy leisure and hotel complex. 
Near neighbours are the London 
Aquarium and the popular London Eye. 
Denzil Lee, managing director of the Dali 
Universe, explained how itis operated as 
a limited company that rents the works 
of art from the Stratton Foundation, ‘a 
non-profit-making association operat- 
ing from Litchenstein’. The president of 
the foundation is Benjamin Levi, a sep- 
tuagenarian art dealer and Dali collector 
from Milan who has ‘curated in excess of 
60 Dali exhibitions worldwide visited by 
five million people’. In other words this 
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exhibition has previously toured exten- 
sively. Since 1991 the Stratton 
Foundation has organised a similar exhi- 
bition called Espace Dali in Paris. 

About 500 works of art are on show 
in the Dali Universe. The largest is a 
painted backdrop commissioned for 
a dream sequence in Alfred Hitchcock's 
1945 film Spellbound. When in 
Hollywood, Dali produced hundreds of 
sketches and five paintings (at a thou- 
sand dollars apiece) but Hitchcock and 
the film's producer, David Selznick, 


were less than enthusiastic about the 
results and the artist's contribution was 
limited to a few brief scenes. Also on 
show are some original illustrations 
from the artist's 1942 autobiography, 
The Secret Life of Salvador Dali, as well 
as a series of etchings, watercolours 
and collages. A copy of Dali's famous 
sofa, inspired by Mae West's lips is on 
show. There are also numerous large 





The future is green 


ECOS MILLENNIUM 
ENVIRONMENTAL CENTRE 
BALLYMENA, NORTHERN IRELAND 





he squidgy biodegradable pens, 

i jeko ‘Ecos millennium 
environmental centre’, look and feel 
as if they are made of marzipan. But 
you can not buy the pen until you 
have completed the circuit of 
Northern Ireland's £10m 
environmental centre, the focal 
building of which rears up like some 
vast solar-powered, three-legged 
observatory over the surrounding 
countryside. 

Situated on the north-east fringe 
of Ballymena, in County Antrim, 


many Ulsterfolk greeted the Ecos 
plan with amazement. This former 
linen-mill town sits in Ulster’s 
anti-Darwinian bible belt. Its 
Westminster MP is lan Paisley of the 
Democratic Unionist Party. Itis a 
town riven by religion and both 
communities have experience of 
drug-related and religion-linked 
crime and punishment. 

So when it came to ideas for 
millennium, the council's first option 
was a people's peace park, with tidy 
boating lake and cropped-lawn. 
John Lee, project architect for WDR 
& RT Taggart, explained that the 
basis for reviewing the original 


peace-park proposals lay in a major 


Kiss-me-quick style entertainment at the Dali Universe 


photographs and video clips of the artist 
as ‘mad genius’: eyes bulging and 
moustache well waxed. 

What the exhibition lacks is early 
works, produced before Dali's once rev- 
olutionary surrealism went stale and his 
creativity was directed to commercial 
ends. The surrealist poet Andre Breton 
called the artist ‘Avida Dollars' (greedy 
dollars) an anagram of Salvador Dali 


shift in the public's expectations of 
the purpose and accessibility of civic 
spaces and also in general changes in 
attitudes as to what is acceptable in 
terms of social practice, development 
and sustainability. 

You catch glimpses of Ecos from 
the motorway. A low spiked concrete 
cylinder topped off by a darker 
sliced-off elliptical tower. Willow 
coppices, densely planted to provide 
— with wind turbine and solar panels 
— 70 per cent of the building's 
energy needs, face the organic farm. 
The fenced-off reed-beds fascinate 
visiting children as their purpose as 
sewerage purifiers is explained. 

From the car park, a wood and 
metal drawbridge crosses on to Ecos’s 
artificial island, the surrounding 
low-grade farmland still showing the 
ravages of new-build. Rife with dock- 
weed, it startles the house-proud who 
expect an ordered gardenscape akin to 
nearby Broughshane — frequently 
cited as the province's best kept village. 

A gaping concrete tunnel funnels 
customers past the reception into an 
echoing vertical shaft where 
movable mirrors can be angled to 
focus light on to photovoltaic panels 
(similar to solar panels) spurring tiny 
propeller turbines into action. 

Concrete wall and floor, sourced 
locally, act as heat-sinks, conserving 
energy. PVC use is zero. An open 
steel and sustainable-stock timber 
stairway passes fibreglass panels 
bearing statistics: three for the litres 
of water to make one of beer; four for 
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By the early 1960s, Dali and his wife 
and muse, Gala, had decided to ‘dedi- 
cate all [their] confidence to mechanical 
reproductions’. The majority of art- 
works exhibited in the Dali Universe 
date from this period. There are many 
lithographic prints as well as sculptures 
in bronze and glass inspired by famous 
surrealist images and produced in as- 
sociation with various companies and 
dealers. Two monumental- sized sculp- 
tures can be found on the embankment 
outside County Hall and bizarrely two 
more are installed in Waterloo station 
nearby. 

And here lies the rub, True, the exhi- 
bition shows something of Dali's versa- 
tility but it is difficult to view late 
reworkings of drooping watches and 
space elephants without being remind- 
ed of the avarice of the Dalis, which led 
to the ‘great Dali art fraud’ of the 1970s 
and 80s. In later life Dali signed thou- 
sands of blank sheets of paper which 


the 4,000 orang-utangs left in the 
world. You could add seven for the 
70,000 annual visitor target, revised 
down by a third from original 
estimates. The central inverted 
cone’s Cosmic Zoom multi-media 
introduction, poses quick-fire, 
fuzzily amplified questions. But kids, 
on Ireland's frequent cloudy days, 
may feel let down by non- 
functioning of the solar sundial and 
Peter Erskine's light sculpture. 

The Sustainability Gallery's 
message comes via child-friendly 
supermarket barcode readers. 
Cartoon-bedecked ramps, 
describing civilisation’s interaction 
with the environment, lead along 
the building's projecting legs, the 
knee-joints of which are glass- 
enclosed viewing platforms over a 
water, wind and solar-powered 
mobile by Gunnar Gundersen and 
an enormous plastic-bottle recycling 
cage by Andrew Sabin. 

In the Biodiversity Gallery the 
modus operandi of the Ecos 
storyline created by Land Design 
Studio, and around which John Lee 
devised his structure, becomes 
apparent. Every pressed button, at 
least an inch across, is in a primary 
colour. This is child’s play, but there 
are also traditional museum trays 
displaying beetles. Gallery three, 
Our Future Lives, has racks of 
coloured flip-over choice panels and 
a polling booth which reveals Ecos’s 
visitors favouring nature reserves 
over farming change, renewable 
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unscrupulous publishers used to print 
unlimited ‘limited’ editions of litho- 
graphs. On one occasion a worried deal- 
er showed some suspects to Dali and 
Gala. After a whispered consultation be- 
tween husband and wife Gala respond- 
ed ‘Dali says the picture is good, the 
signature is good but the work is fake.’ 
When asked why the response was be- 
cause ‘Dali has not been paid’ 

Leaving the Dali Universe, where vis- 
itors can buy signed and numbered Dali 
reproductions (for a few thousand 
pounds each) | wondered whether the 
rogue surrealist would have been 
pleased. Provided he had been paid, 


he most probably would have been 


Javier Pes is curator of contemporary 
history at Reading Museum Service 


Budget: (build and fit out) £2.5m 
Design: GMT Concept (Brussels) 
Funders: Private investors. 


over nuclear energy. From the 
windows you are directed to count 
the motorway’s passing cars 
(17,670 daily), computing their 
CO2 emissions — 8.7Kg. 

There's no doubt that Ecos is a 
child friendly, education-as-fun 
project. It might well have taken to 
heart Irish playwright George 
Bernard Shaw's proposal that he 
should be thought of as a dentist 
who used laughing gas to deliver an 
uncomfortable social message. 
Teenagers, on the other hand, may 
feel that its big primary coloured 
buttons are uncool and 
unsophisticated while adults will 
take a long time coming round to 
the understanding that masses of 
forbidding, grey concrete is in fact 
environmentally discreet. 

Still to come on the way to the 
organic-only cafe, sustainable 
substances souvenir shop and exit is 
a monstrous alembic [an old 
distilling apparatus] turning willow 
into gas — a bolted extravaganza 
worthy of Willie Wonka's Chocolate 
Factory. Alternatively, go round 
again and gaze ironically out on one 
of the town's main employers — 
the Michelin Tyre factory. 


Tan Hill is a freelance arts jounalist 


Budget: £10m 

Design: Land Design Studios 
Architects: WDR & RT Taggart 
Funding: Millennium Commission, 
Ballymena Borough Council 





ph 4 2 THE VIEW FROM ABOVE 
AE The Laing Art Gallery is hosting an exhibition 
of Old Master drawings loaned by the Queen 
from the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. The 
exhibition features ten drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Durer, Guercino and 
Castiglione depicting the life of Christ from 
the annunciation of his birth to his crucifixion 
and resurrection. The exhibition has been or- 
ganised by the Royal Collection Trust to mark 
the millennium. 
» Ten Religious Masterpieces from the 
Royal Collection, runs until10 December 
2000, The Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle, 
open Monday to Saturday 10am-5pm and 
Sunday 2-5pm. 





AUTHOR SPOTTING 

Beat your writers block and seek 
inspiration from this exhibition of 
images of famous Scottish writ- 
ers.Scotland has consistently pro- 
duced writers that have coloured 
the way the world sees Scotland 
and its people. Writers of Our Time 
focuses on the most talented men 
and women of the present day and 
features a number of recently ac- 
quired portraits such as The Kelvingrove Eight (left) a photopiece by Calum Colvin 

» Writers of Our Time, runs until14 January 2001. The Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh 


POTS CALLING 

Spanning 7,000 years the exhibition ranges 
from ancient to modem and includes rarely 
seen masterpieces of ceramic art. Displayed 
in thematic sections and drawn from the 
museum's own collections the exhibition 
enables visitors to see the changes in style 
and technique across time and world cul- 
tures. Interactives and handling displays 
allow visitors a closer hands-on look at 
some of the objects. Left: Winged Vase, 
1979 by James Tower. 

» Fire and Form: 7000 years of ceramic 
art, runs until 18 March 2001, 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 





COLOUR CONTRAST 

The first major exhibition of work by 
Fortunato Depero, one of the leading fig- 
ures in Italian futurism. As well as being a 
painter Depero was also a sculptor, illus- 
trator, poet and writer. The exhibition in- 
cludes 109 works and represents a wide 
selection of the many media in which the 
artist worked, from oil and watercolour to 
woollen cloth on canvas and lithograph- 
ic posters. Right: Serrada, 1920. 

» Fortunato Depero: Carnival of 
Colour, runs until 22 December 2000, 
open Wednesday to Saturday 11am- 
6pm, Sunday 12-5pm, Estorick 
Collection of Modern Italian Art, 
London 


Photographs: The Royal Collection/Her Majesty the Queen/Birmingham Museum and Art 


Gallery/ Estorick Collection of Modern italian Art/Calum Colvin 2000 SNPG 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 
Study Heritage Management in 
a World Heritage Site at the 


lronbridge Institute 


Based in the heart of a World Heritage Site, the University of 





Birmingham's lronbridge institute nas provided professional 


+ 


training, research and advice in Heritage Management and 





31 Archaeoloay for almost 20 years 




























e Study for an MA/Dipioma in Meritage For further information please 


contact: 









Mrs Emma Bass 
Programme Administrator 
lronbridge Institute 
lronbridge Gorge Museum 
Ironbridge, Telford, 
Shropshire, TF8 7AW,UK. 

Tel. +44 1952 432751 

Fax.+44 1952 432237 

Email: bassee@ irn.bham.ac.uk 
Website: 

http://www. bham.ac.uk/ 
IRONBRIDGE 






tory ing Post at Kettering Museum 


SOUND SOLUTIONS 








As the course is modular in 
structure, there is no closing 

date for applications. Students 
may commence their studies in 
October, November, January or 
February each year. 


www.soundsolutionsuk.com 





fiore optic Lfig@gWting 


3 Carters Lane Fibre Optic Lightbar Installations at: 
Kiln Farm Milton Keynes imperial War Museum - Holocaust Exhibition 
Buckinghamshire MKII 3ET m Stroud County Council - Museum in the Park 


Tel: +44 (0)1908 561166 Fax: +44 (0)1908 565662 Derby Museum - Ceramics Gallery 
email sales@raceworidwide.com be member N M Rothschild & Sons Ltd - Archive Trust 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
The Great Archaeologists: 
two volumes 
ABC-CLIO 
general editor Tim Murray 
£95 ISBN: 1-57607-199-5 





Some of the world’s leading 
archaeologists have 
contributed biographies of 
their predecessors to make up 
a history of archaeology 
from its beginnings to the 
present day 

The essays are arranged 
chronologically and includes 
archaeologists from China, 
Russia and Mexico and the 
west 








EXPLORING THE WORLD 
OF KING ARTHUR 
Thames and Hudson 

by Christopher Snyder 
£17.95 ISBN: 0-500-05104-6 





An illustrated survey 
exploring the world of Arthur 
and the impact of Arthurian 
legends on history and the 
arts. Contents include the 
historical background of 
Arthur's Britain; the culture of 
Arthur's Britons and the latest 
archaeological discoveries at 
Glastonbury 

Also features a timeline 
chronicling Arthur in history 
and literature and a full 


reference section 





SPITFIRE 
SUMMER 


SPITFIRE SUMMER, 
When Britain Stood Alone 
Carlton 
by Malcolm Brown 
£14.99 ISBN: 1-84222-043-8 





The official book 
accompanying the Imperia 
War Museum exhibition. 
Spitfire Summer tells the story 
of the men and women who 
fought and won the battle of 
Britain 

Inciudes archive material, 
first-hand accounts and is 
illustrated with a mix of 
contemporary posters, 
paintings and photographs 


Gower 


Manual of 


Archival 
Description 


MANUAL OF 
ARCHIVAL DESCRIPTION 
Gower 
by Margaret Procter and 
Michael Cook 
£60 ISBN: 0-566-08258-6 





The third and latest edition of 
this book has been revised to 
take into account the 
developments in national and 
international descriptive 
practice 

Features include 
information on new 
standards; updating of 
sections covering audiovisual 
maternal and new examples of 


listing practice 


Splendours 
of Ancient China 





SPLENDOURS OF 
ANCIENT CHINA 
Thames & Hudson 

by Maurizio Scarpari 

£29.95 ISBN: 0-500-51024-5 





This richly illustrated volume 
provides a journey through 
China's culture and history 
The author, a professor of 
Chinese philology in the 
department of East Asian 
Studies, Ca’ Foscari 
University, Venice, recounts 
China's history from the 
Neolithic Age to the Tang 
Dynasty. Includes coverage 


of important archaeological 


sites and finds 











It's a wrap 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 
CARE OF COSTUME AND 
TEXTILE COLLECTIONS 
by Jane Robinson and Tuula Pardoe 
Published by MGC (Resource) £8 
ISBN 0-948-630-957 





urrently in the throws of 
chee our Costume store | 
was glad of the chance to view this 
publication as | thought it might offer 
some extra focus and inspiration — 
on the whole | was not disappointed. 

In A4 format the book is quite 
compact at 50 pages, with five short 
chapters dedicated to Basics, 
Collection Maintenance, Storage, 
Display and Specialist Help; a helpful 
glossary, bibliography and supplier's 
list are included at the end. 

It does not claim to be a 
comprehensive guide to the care of 
costume and textile collections or 
cover areas that are ‘really the 
responsibility of the specialist curator 
or conservator’. It is aimed primarily 
at non-specialists who find 
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themselves caring for a textile/ 
costume collection and need initial 
guidance. In this aim | believe it will be 
successful using its bullet point text, 
tables and a generous number of 
flowing diagrams to explain simply 
some important principles of 
collection care. For example subjects 
such as the use of conservation-grade 
materials for storage; good 
housekeeping procedures; how to 
pack and handle different types of 
costume correctly and when one 
should seek specialist advice are 
explained in a straightforward way. 

But this publication, | believe, 
succeeds on different levels. Often in 
the great scheme of things it is easy 
even for specialists to lose sight of the 
importance of the simple basics of 
collection care, especially issues 
concerning good housekeeping and 
appropriate handling. The focus and 
simplicity of this work functions well 
as a gentle reminder of what we 
specialists should be trying to aspire 
to at a basic level on a daily basis. 

The book interestingly refers 
throughout to best practice and basic 
practice in collection care. This may 


irritate those who ask ‘should there be 
a distinction?’ As a conservator | 
would like to be able to say no but in 
reality | know that constrained 
finances and limitations on space 
often mean that it is not possible to 
fulfil best practice — boxing all long 
costume garments without folding for 
example. | think the book is right to $ 
point out these realities of collection S] 
care and while doing so offer sound E 
guidance on what is the lowest NA 
acceptable standard for basic practice. 
Others may wish to differ. 

On the whole I thoroughly enjoyed 
this guide for its gentle style and 
‘homely’ illustrations. Its non preachy 
style, | think, will imbue a sense of 
encouragement and optimism for those 
involved in collection care but who do 
not have unlimited resources with 
which to achieve best practice 
standards right away. At £38 itis an 
excellent investment and much of the 
advice and tips can be applied across 
the board for the care of all museum 
collections. 

| am hoping to put it to the test 
further when | ask my new volunteer 
(coming to help me in the costume 







ae 
The four steps to snowball success 


store) to read it as part of her 
induction. As for me, apart from 
being refocused and inspired to carry 
on rationalising the costume store | 
now also have a clear diagram of how 
to make ‘tissue sausages and 
snowballs’ — it came as a bit of a 
sharp shock that | had been doing the 
Sausages wrong all these years! 


Janet Edmond is a conservator at 
Doncaster Museums Service 


Available from Sarah Woodward at 
Resource Tel: 020 7233 4200 
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Policy in progress 


® Mark Taylor, MA Director, recently visited 
Northern Ireland to get an update on current 
issues from the museum community. Meetings 
were held with a wide range of professionals as well 
as the Department of Culture, Arts and Leisure, 
the Northern Ireland Museums Council and the 
Museums and Galleries of Northern Ireland. 


% | 


@® Liz Robertson, MA Policy Officer, attended a 
seminar organised by English Heritage to consider 
the consultation responses to the English 
Heritage Review of the Historic Environment. 
English Heritage is due to publish a final report on 
the Review at the end of November. 


Professional Councillors at Large 
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n, Museum Consultant 


Regional and National Professional Councillors 





® Liz Robertson was invited to the launch of All 
Our Futures: A Summary, published by the 
National Campaign for the Arts. The Summary 
highlights the main arguments and 
recommendations of the report All Our Futures: 
Creativity Culture and Education which was 
prepared by the National Advisory Committee 
on Creative and Cultural Education, a unique 
grouping of scientists, artists, educators, and 
business leaders. The report is available on the 
DfEE website (www.dfee.gov.uk), and the 
Summary on the National Campaign for Arts 
website (www.artscampaign.org.uk). 
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Rt Hon Chris Smith, Secretary of State for Culture, and 





Independent Museums Institutional Councillor 


Anthony Makepeace-VVarry Director 
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Association in action 
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In your opinion, what are the three main areas 
of service or activity that the MA should focus 
upon, develop or introduce in the next ten years? 
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idvertising 
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T and Systems 

farketing and Publications 
f{embership and Subscriptions 
f{useum Practice 
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or visit us at 


events 
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Museum Practice 
Seminar 

Museum and Gallery 
Lighting: Strategy and 
Practice 

Charity Centre, London 


9 October 

| November 2001 
Museums Association 
Annual Conference 
Queen Elizabeth Il 
Conference Centre, London 








conference exhibition 2001 


29 October-1 November 
Queen Elizabeth || Conference Centre 
Westminster, London 


The Museums Association’s annual conference and 
museum services exhibition takes place in England's 
capital city with its amazing wealth of museums, 
galleries and exhibitions, its uparalleled historic sites 
and its unforgettable cosmopolitan nightlife, 
entertainment and shopping. 


Delegates, accompanying partners and exhibitors get 
the opportunity to visit the Tate Modern, the new 
Wellcome Wing at the Science Museum, the world- 

famous Victoria & Albert Museum, the Natural History 

Museum and the British Museum to name but a few. 


Social events include dinner at Tate Modern, party 
trips on the river Thames, rides on the Millennium 
Wheel, London's newest attraction, offering 
spectacular views of the city, and the opportunity to 
visit and view all this great city’s museums, galleries 
and heritage sites. 





Add all this to three days crammed full of debate, 
discussion, networking, receptions and site visits, and 
you need never have a dull moment. 


For more information contact Sue Robinson or 
Lorraine O'Leary on 020 7250 1836 or email 


sue@museumsassociation.org 


We look forward to welcoming you there 
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A regular column 


looking at 


ethical issues 





| work in a museum. Among 
Q.. junk mail | received 
through my letter-box at home 
one day was an evangelical 
Christian booklet. On the front 
cover was a photograph of the 
director of a national institution 
that has a collection of world- 
wide repute. The booklet 
reproduces the logo of the 
institution and contains an 
article by this man explaining 
how his professional knowledge 
and experience serves to 
confirm and deepen his 
Christian faith. Unless his 
institution has suddenly made 
the spreading of the Gospel 
central to its mission, isn't this 
deeply unethical? 


A” are quite right to express 
such strong misgivings. The Code 


of Conduct for People who Work in 
Museums (section A.1.17), clearly 
states that ‘it should be made clear if a 
display or publication is intended to 
express an individual’s personal 
viewpoint.’ Section B.3.3 is even 
more explicit : ‘Take care to make 
your role clear and ensure that you 
are not seen as representing your 
employer/client if you are speaking as 
a member of an outside organisation 
(eg a pressure group or a political 
party)’. It is dishonest for any 
employee to use the name of their 
museum as a platform to promote 
their personal beliefs — religious or 
otherwise. The governing body 
should examine how this particular 
booklet came to be published and 
ensure that there is in place a policy 
that explicitly prohibits the 
publication of material that subverts 
the purpose of the museum. 


As a result of new practices 

in local government, 
responsibility for our museum 
service has been transferred 
from a council committee to a 
cabinet member. Under this 
arrangement, executive 
decision-making has been 
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Two years ago an enquirer 
Q came to our museum with 
some coins that he wanted us 
to value. Although we had a 
fair idea of what they were 
worth, we explained that it was 
the policy of our museum not 
to give valuations. We 
therefore limited the 
information we gave to 
providing a full identification 
of his coins. At the time the 
enquirer seemed happy 
enough with this information 
but has recently made a formal 
complaint about what he sees 
as deceit on our part. Last 
month he took the coins to a 
dealer, had them valued at 
around £200 and then sold 
them. He claims that our 
reluctance to value the coins 
led him to think that they were 
valueless and therefore the 
museum attempted to deprive 
him of the opportunity to 
profit from a sale at a time 
when he badly needed the 
money. Although we feel we 
have acted ethically, have we 
been negligent in our 
procedures for sucha 
misunderstanding to occur? 


It is always a healthy response 

to situations like this to review 
your procedures. Having said that, 
don't be too hard on yourselves: you 
provided a professional level of 
service that was ethically impeccable 
and consistent with your museum's 
policies. It is not always possible or 
even desirable to legislate for every 


devolved to the individual 
member, and full council only 
concerns itself with strategic 
and policy issues. Is it ethical for 
decisions on disposal to be 
delegated to our cabinet 
member? 


No it is not. Trusteeship of the 
Presses is legally vested in 
council, as the governing body of 
your museum. It would be unethical 
for decisions about disposal 
to be delegated to any one 
individual. Not only has the council 
the duty to set policy on such 
matters, but it alone has the 
authority to make decisions to 
dispose of items from the collections. 


Readers’ questions 





Value for money — should museums put a price on cash? 


awkward customer. While 
museums should not provide 
valuations, it is perfectly acceptable 
to refer enquirers to published lists 
of dealers — in the local Yellow 
Pages for example — or to 
published sources that might help 
the enquirer to make a rough 
estimate of how much an item is 
worth. To this end, you might 
consider producing an information 
sheet that enquirers can take away 
with them, explaining some of the 
principles and caveats of valuation, 


» On September 18th the Museums 
Association and the Museum 
Ethnographers Group (MEG) 
co-hosted a one-day seminar on 
ethical issues in museum 
ethnography. There were 
presentations and discussion on 
fieldwork, illicit trade and rights of 
originating communities in display 
and storage. Around 100 people 
attended the event, indicating the 
strength of commitment to 
developing best practice in this area. 
The outcome will be a set of ethical 


guidelines on museum ethnography. 


Further details will follow both in 
Museums Journal and MEG 
publications 


why the museum does not provide 
valuations and where the enquirer 
might turn for assistance in getting a 
valuation. Recommending particular 
dealers by name should be avoided, 
as this could compromise the 
integrity of the museum. Remember 
always to make a full disclaimer in 
relation to any valuation that the 
enquirer may subsequently obtain. 
‘Seller beware’ is probably the wisest 
counsel that a museum can give to 
an enquirer unversed in the ways of 
the market. 















The advice on this page has been 
prepared by Ratan Vaswani, the 
Museums Association's ethics 
adviser, in consultation with the 
convener of its ethics committee. 
Names and addresses are withheld 
for reasons of confidentiality. All 
ethics-related enquiries should be 
addressed in the first instance to 
Ratan Vaswani at the MA. 


Questions to: 









Museums Journal, 
42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 
Email: journal@museums 
association.org 
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WOULD YOU LIKEA 


THAT 


E Provided a guaranteed source of income ? 


E Was professionally managed and staffed ? 


® Reflected the Museum's collections in i 
merchandise ranges ? 


E Required no investment in stock ? 


If so ,talk to us about 


We provide a comprehensive service which retains 
the Museum's identity in terms of product brandin 

and signage but does away with all the worries 
running your own retail business.We can also take 
on all your ‘front-of-house’ duties, including visi 
reception and ticket sales. 
We have 20 years’ experience managing hundreds 
of shops at heritage sites throughout the U.K.We 

should be very happy to visit you, entirely without 
charge or obligation, to discuss how we might be 
able to work together. 
Please write or telephone to arrange a meeting. 


25 High Street, Sherston, Malmesbury,Wiltshire S 


Telephone 01666 841288 Facsimile 0166 
e-mail retailmatters@aol.com 
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LISTA STORAGE SYSTEMS 


Conservation By Design, specialists in Museum and Archive storage, are 
pleased to have been appointed distributors for LISTA precision made 
storage furniture. 


The LISTA range of products is extensive and includes Flexible Storage 
Walls, Free Standing Cabinets, Drawer Partitioning Systems, Plan Chests, 
Paternosters and Office Furniture. LISTA are renowned for their high 
standard of design and manufacture. 


The LISTA Flexible Storage Wall and range of free standing LISTA 
Cabinets are ideal for a wide range of Museum and Archive storage and 
for extra protection Conservation By Design has designed a special dust 
protection system that can be added to the drawers. We can also line the 
drawers with Plastazote® foam or with the new range of MicroChamber® 
papers and boards which contain activated carbons and molecular 
sieves that are capable of absorbing and trapping any unwanted pollutants 
that might enter the drawers or be given off by the objects being stored. 
These additions are particularly useful when the drawers are used for 
photographic storage. 


Catalogues available on request 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
VISIT OUR WEB SITE SUPPUERS OF CONSERVATION STORAGE 
httpo//www.conservation-by-design.co.uk rich ser zy eure sixes hi 
BEDFORD 


Locking Systems 
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vironmental Equipment 


For Measurement, 
Monitoring and Control: 


Telephone: 01403 754416 
Facsimile: 01403 754480 
Website: www.novatron.co.uk 
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Drawer Partitioning 


fety Locking Device 


Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston * Bedford * MK42 7AW « Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01234 852 334 
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A listing of events, 
disposals, awards, 
acquisitions and 
information for the 


museum sector 
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Disposals 








Items for disposal should first be 
offered to registered museums. 
Priority should be given to offering 
items by gift — selling is not 
recommended. At least two months 
should be allowed from the date of 
publication for registered museums to 
express an interest. For further advice 
request a copy of the Museums 
Association's ethical guidelines on 
disposal or seek the guidance of the 
MA's ethics committee. 


@ Twelve fishing vessels, two shrimp 
rigs and a tractor and cockle harvester 
relating to the North West, East and 
South coast and West country 
fisheries. 

Contact: Andrew Tulloch, National 
Fishing Heritage Centre. 

Tel: 01472 323576 

Fax: 01472 323578. Email: 
andrew.tulloch@nelincs.gov.uk 


@ Photographic plates, negatives and 
lantern slides of mostly European 
views and studio portraits, and 
assorted plain stoneware containers . 
Contact: Matthew Williams, 
Horsham Museum. Tel: 01403 
254959. Fax: 01403 217581. 

Email: museum@horsham. gov.uk 


@ A 1937 Stothert and Pitt steam 
crane, 1.5 ton capacity, semi-mobile, 
lying Bristol. 

Contact: ISCA Maritime Museum. 
Tel: 01502 585606. 

Fax: 01502 589014 

Email: admin@isca- 
maritimemuseum.org.uk 


@ The Chantrey Bequest wish to gift 
60 sculptures, paintings and works on 
paper. Most by 1970s British artists 
including Peter Startup, Betty 
Swanwick and Edward Wolfe. 
Contact: Barbara O'Connor, 

Royal Academy of Arts. 

Tel: 020 7300 5734. 

Fax: 020 7300 5765. Email: Barbara. 
Oconnor@royalacademy.org.uk 


Export bar 


@ The arts minister has placed a 
temporary bar on the export of papers 
of the political writer and philosopher 
Sir James Mackintosh. The deferral 
until 11 December is to enable 
purchase offers to be made at or above 
£115,000. The deferral could be 
extended until after 11 March 2001, 


Contact: Secretary, Reviewing 
Committee on the Export of Works of 
Art, Department for Culture, Media 
and Sport, 2-4 Cockspur Street, 
London SW1Y 5DH 











Private Treaty Sale | 


@ Resource has been informed of the 
intention to sell a group of pictures 
that were conditionally exempted 
from inheritance tax. The group 
includes work by Dirck de Bray, 
Wilhem Claesz Heda, Jan van Os, 
Pieter Faes, Peter Neefs the Elder, 
Johan Ludwig Ernst Morgenstern and 
also an Engish School c1570 Portrait of 
a Gentleman. 

Contact: Heather Wilson. 

Tel: 020 7233 4200 
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Web news | 


@ Over 9,000 archaeological finds 
can now been seen online at 

www. finds.org.uk. The finds have all 
been recorded voluntarily by 
members of the public under the 
Portable Antiquities Scheme. 
Contact: Richard Hobbs. 

Tel: 020 7323 8611 


@ A new website has been set up to 
help the fight against international art 
theft. www.FindStolenArt.com 
provides pictures and full descriptions 
of stolen items. 

Contact: David Todd. 

Tel: 0161 476 6661 


@ The second phase of the Science 
Museum's Wellcome Wing website 
has been launched at 
www.sciencemuseum.org.uk/ 
wellcome-wing 

Contact: Rachel Craddock. 

Tel: 020 7942 4352 


Closures | 


@ There will be weekday closures at 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
until February 2001 while building 
work is underway. Opening will be 
extended from 10-5 on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

Contact: Jo Cooper. Tel: 0151 478 
4614. Fax: 0151 478 4777 


@ Due to redevelopment Brighton 
Museum and Art Gallery will be closed 
until autumn 2001. The exhibition 
galleries will reopen temporarily for 
Brighton Festival for the showing of 
Textural Space: Contemporary 
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Japanese textile art which runs from 
28 April-24 June. 

Contact: Cara Bowen. 

Tel: 01273 290900 


| Funding . off 
@ The Libertas Charities Group offers 
partial funding for visually impaired 
persons tours, basic language tours 
for those with learning difficulties and 
personal induction loops for hearing 
impaired people to be used with 
existing tours. 

Contact: Janet Patch, Libertas, 58 
Shelgate Road, London SW11 1BG. 
Tel: 020 7223 4903. 

Email: shelgate@cwcom.net 


@ The National Manuscripts 
Conservation Trust is inviting 
applications for funding for 
preservation and conservation 
projects involving manuscript 


A teapot by William Littler, c.1760-64 
see acquisitions p39 


material. The trust will award up to 50 
per cent of a project's cost and 
applicants need to provide matching 
funding. Grants range from £1,000- 
£30,000. The closing dates are 1 April 
and 1 October 2001. 

Contact: Alison Walker, National 
Preservation Office, The British 
Library. Tel: 020 7412 7798. 

Fax: 020 7412 7796. Email: 
alison.walker@bl.uk. Website: 
www.bl.uk/services/preservation 


Scholarships 


@ Applications are invited for the 
Queen Elizabeth craft scholarships 
Forms can be downloaded from the 
web at www.gest.org.uk or obtained 
by sending an A4 SAE (33p) to the 
secretary. The closing date for spring 
2001 scholarships is 19 January, and 
for Autumn, 1 August 

Contact: Queen Elizabeth 
Scholarship Trust, 1 Buckingham 
Place, London SWE 6HR. 

Tel: 020 7828 2268 


Photograph: The V&A Purchase Grant Fund 
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- Restoration, conservation and 
reconstruction of field, naval and 
garrison artillary. 


- Complete consultative service on 
all aspects of period artillery. 


- Conservation assessments, proof 
reports and feasibility studies 
16th Century SBML Falconet carried out. 


Our company has been making and restoring gunsin gee 
our Hereford workshops since 1976 - applying both 
traditional and modern methods in the conservation 

and reconstruction of period artillery. 


The conservation of artillery is diverse and complex 
and requires craftsmen skilled and experienced in 
their particular field. Our team is made up of: 
master gunmakers, engineers, toolmakers, cabinet 
makers, wheelwrights, coach builders and saddlers. 


If you would like further information on our services 
or a copy of our free colour brouchure please call us 
or visit our web site at www.johnsloughoflondon.co.uk, 


Email: info@ johnsloughoflondon.co.uk, 


Be 


O ——_— 


— 
12 PDR Q.F. Mkt Field Gun - 


Old Forge, Peterchurch, Hereford, HR2 OSD. Tel: 01981 550145 Fax: 550506 
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Department of Archaeology 
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ay | University 
ae ol Durham 
University of Durham, Department, 
Department of Archaeology 
MA in Museum & Artefact Studies 
(1 year full-time; 2 years part-time) 
This course is the first of its kind in the UK devoted to the study of 
artefacts and their relationship to the Museum. It aims to explore all 
aspects of artefact research and museum theory and practice, drawing 
upon the University’s expertise in museums and material culture, and 
the internationally-significant art and archaeological collections of the 
University. The Oriental Museum is the only museum in Britain 
devoted solely to internationally significant collections of Orienta 
art and archaeology, and the Old Fulling Mill Museum holds 
archaeological material from Durham city and the surrounding area. 
Other University collections include Middle Eastern and North African 
ethnographic material (Department of Anthropology), and the Sudan 
photographic and artefactual archive (University Library). The Dean 
and Chapter of Durham Cathedral care for a wealth of ecclesiastical 
material culture, and North-East England is rich in museums, museum 
collections and historic buildings 
Course recruitment has now started for 2001/2, with a few places left 
for 2000/1. The Department welcomes applications from people with a 
good first degree (or equivalent) in the arts, humanities or sciences 
and/or relevant practical experience in museum and artefact studies, who: 
- seek a career in museums, particularly curatorial artefact work, or 
in the commercial sphere of art and antiquities 
wish to develop their artefact knowledge and skills for specialist 
employment in archaeology or PhD study 
For more information about this course, please contact: Julia Agnew, 
Department of Archaeology, University of Durham, Durham DH1 3LE; 
e-mail: julia.agnew @durham.ac.uk 
Tel: 0191-374 3622; Fax: 0191-374 3619 
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Chester Beatty Library, 
Dublin 


Quality 


At Profile our priority is to supply Museum Showcases 
with the highest standards of security and environmental 
control, both for our "off the shelf” free standing cases and 
our fully integrated bespoke systems. That's why, together 
with our Belgian partners, Meyvaert Glass Engineering, we 
have had our showcases rigorously, independently tested by 
the BSRIA laboratories: With a full range of options ranging 
from Fibre Optic Lighting to Electronic Monitoring, you can 
be assured your valuable exhibits will be cared for in the 


best possible environment. 


PROFILE GLASS LTD 
È Sir Frank Whittle Road, Derby, England DE21 4XE. 
AA 


Tel: 01332 371333 Fax: 01332 369613 


Email: profil.g@btinternet.com 


PROFILE - MEYVAERT - protecting the treasures of the world 


iSK FOR OUR 


FREE COLOUR BROCHURES 








Conservation 


@ Tameside Museum Service is 


seeking financial support to enable it 
to conserve a bas-relief by sculptor J H 
Foley. The work was removed from 


Hurst Community Centre following a 
tire and conservation is expected to 
cost several thousands of pounds 
Contact: Lynn Travis. 

Tel: 0161 342 3835. Email: 
lynn.travis@mail.tameside.gov.uk 


Awards 
@ Recipients of the latest round of 
Heritage Lottery Fund grants include 
Bedford Museum, £77,800 for a 
colletion management system; Norfolk 
Museums Service, £84,000 towards an 
outreach project; the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, £77,000 for the acquisition 
of the John Linnell archive; Beamish 
Open Air Museum, £93,700 for a 
roller racking project; Manchester 
Jewish Museum, £6,300 to fund two 
exhibitions; Royal Navy Submarine 
Museum, £633,500 for conservation 
and interpretation work; Slough 
Museum, £58,200 for a community 
heritage project; Museum of English 
Rural Life, £77,600 for access projects; 
Haslemere Educational Museum, 
£57,300 for an eduction project; The 
Potteries Museum and Art Gallery, 
£53,800 towards the acquisition of the 
Lindridge print collection. 
Contact: Heritage Lottery Fund Press 
Office. Tel: 020 7591 6036/6034. 
Website: www.hlf.org.uk 


@ The trustees of the Clore 
Foundation have awarded 18 grants 
totalling £125,000 in the third round 
of the small grants programme. 
Recipients are: African Asian Visual 
Artists Archive/National Society of 
Education in Art and Design; 
Cheddleton Flint Mill Industrial 
Heritage Trust; Contemporary 
Applied Arts; Fleur de Lys Heritage 
Centre; Fulham Palace Museum; 
Herbert Art Gallery and Museum; 
Herefordshire Heritage Service; 
Leicestershire Museums Arts and 
Records Service; Oriental Museum, 
Durham; Orkney Heritage; Painshill 
Park; Pembrokeshire Museum 
Service; Smithills Hall and Hall 
in'th'Wood; Textile Conservation 
Centre/Petworth House; Tredegar 
House; Walsall Museum; 
Wedgewood Museum; Wirral 
Museum. Closing date for round five 
of the grants is 9 March 2001. 
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Contact: Clore Foundation. Tel: 020 
7351 6061. Fax: 020 7351 5308. 
Email: clorefoun@aol.com 


Information required 


@ Public Arts at Wakefield wish to 
hear from individuals and 
organisations that would like to 
contribute to a new project that aims 
to create a public forum for critica! 
discussion On issues and approaches 
in public art practice. Those interested 
should visit Leeds Metropolitan 
University website at 
www.imu.ac.uk/hen/aad/consult/pu 
bart/index.htm 

Contact: Liz Stirling. 

Tel: 0113 283 2600 ext 4998. 

Email: |.stirling@Imu.ac.uk 


tor a teapot by William Littler, 
C.1760-64 which will be displayed at 
the Allen Gallery, Alton 

Contact: Julia Marsh. Purchase Grant 
Fund. Tel: 020 7942 2536/7/8 


@ Oxfordshire County Museums 
Service has acquired the painting 
Landscape with a distant view of 
Oxford by William Turner. Funding 
came from the Heritage Lottery Fund, 
the National Art Collection Fund and the 
Resource/V&A Purchase Grant Fund. 
Contact: Martyn Brown. 

Tel: 01993 814114 


@ Chelmsford and Essex Museum has 
acquired two hoards comprising a total 
of 50 gold Celtic staters from Great 
Leighs and Great Waltham in Essex. 





Landscape with a distant view of Oxford by William Turner 
(of Oxford) 1789-1862. See acquisitions 


| Call for papers 





@ Papers are requested for the 
conference Roman Bodies: 
Metamorphoses, mutilation and 
martyrdom, 30-31 March 2001. 
Expressions of interest should be 
made by 1 December 2000. 

Contact: Andrew Hopkins, the British 
School at Rome, Italy. 

Tel: +39 06 3264 9372. 

Email: a.hopkins@flashnet.it 


Acquisitions 


@ An award from the Resource/V&A 
Purchase Grant Fund has enabled 
Bethlem Royal Hospital ‘Museum and 
Archives to acquire a group of five 
letters written by or concerning the 
19th-century artist Richard 
Dadd.Grants were also given to 
Somerset County Museum towards 
the purchase of a hoard of Roman 
coins from Shapwick, and to 
Hampshire County Museum Service 


Funders included the Heritage Lottery 
Fund, Chelmsford Borough Council and 
Resource/V&A Purchase Grant Fund. 
Contact: Nick Wickenden. 

Tel: 01245 615121. 

Email: nick.wickenden@ 
chelmsfordbc.gov.uk 


| Items required 


@ Coins, backnotes and related 
objects of any period are required by 
the British Museum department of 
coins and medals for its handling 
collection. 

Contact: John Orna-Ornstein. 

Tel: 020 7323 8266. Email: 
jornaornstein@thebritishmuseum.ac. 
uk 





Examples of taxidermy by Peter 
Spicker and Sons, Leamington Spa 
(1860-1959), are required with a 
view to photographing for inclusion in 
a forthcoming book. 

Contact: Robert Chinnery, The Cell, 


Noticeboard 





Gaydon Road, Bishops Itchington, 
Nr Leamington Spa CV47 2RD. 
Tel: 01926 613465 


Training and events 


@ Courses offered by Weald and 
Downland Open Air Museum in 
November include Repair of Timber 
Framed Buildings, Caring for Your 
Historic Farm Vehicles, and Painting 
Work in Historic Buildings. 

Contact: Diana Roswell. 

Tel: 01243 811364. 

Email: wealddown@mistral.co.uk 


@ The South West Museums Council 
are holding two seminars — Adding 
Value Through Working Together 
takes place in Weston Super Mare on 
14 November and Celebrating 
Volunteers in Taunton on 15 February 
2001 

Contact: Kate Osborne. Tel: 01823 
259696. Fax: 01823 413114. Email: 
kateosborne@swmuseums.co.uk 


@ Applications are invited for the 
Museum Management Institute 
residential course taking place in 
California on 10-29 June 2001. The 
course fee is $3,300 and scholarships 
are available. The closing date for 
applications is 15 December 
Contact: Getty Leadership Institute. 
Email: mmi@getty.edu. Tel: (310) 
440 6300. Fax: (310) 440 7765 


Art prize 








@ Entries are invited for the 2001 
Hunting Art Prizes. There are 14 
prizes totalling over £20,000 and the 
competition is open to all artists 
resident in the UK. Regional 
collections will take place in 
November and December. 

Contact: Parker Harris, Competition 
Administrators, 15 Church Street, 
Esher, Surrey KT10 8QS. Tel: 01372 
462190. Fax: 01372 460032. 

Email: hap@parkerharris.co.uk 


Write to 


Noticeboard, 
Museums Journal, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 


Fax: 020 7250 1929 

Items cannot be accepted by telephone 
Deadline each month is 6 weeks 
prior to publication 
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University 
Of Dundee 


Medical Puzzle 
Interactive 

Segedunum Museum 
Wallsend 







Interactive jigsaw 
where player has to 
fit correct remedy 
to symptom of 
illness 
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Recent projects 
Museum of Science — Singapore 
Falkirk Museum 
Guernsey Museum 
The British Library 
Museum of Scotland 
Seeboard Interactives 


arco Borggreve 




















Library Conservation Unit rel + 44 (0) 1382 344094 
Main Library. Smalls Wynd Fax +44 (0) 1382 345614 
University of Dundee, DD! 4HN email: y.m.tplayerdahnsjo@ dundee.ac.uk 


Scotland, UK www.dundee.ac.uk/library/lib_cons.html 


exhibition & museum modelmakers 
Vdams House Dickerave Lane New Malden Surrey KTS 3S1 
Tel 
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CONSERVATION BY DESIGN LIMITED 


ROTHSTEIN SHOWCASES AND STORAGE 






ROTHSTEIN conservation showcases are specified by Museums 
throughout Europe, with installations in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, Greece and Russia. Their special 
hinged door design makes them easy to access while the virtually air 
tight construction, using safe materials and lighting, provides 
comprehensive protection tor exhibits. The Rothstein range also 








covers the complex needs of museum storage including drawers, 
shelving, cabinets and picture racking. Available through Conservation 
By Design Limited, exclusive UK and Irish agents for ROTHSTEIN 
Vitrinen GmbH. Colour brochures available on request. 


Customers include:- 


e Victoria & Albert Museum, London 
e National Galleries of Scotland 

e National Museums & Galleries of Wales 
e Cambridge University Library 

e Vale & Downland Museum 

















e Imperial College, London BY APPOINTMENT 7 

ih ` HER MAJESTY QUEEN FLITABETH 11 
e Newcastle University, Library SUPPLIERS OF CONSERVATION STORAGE 
¢ Royal College of Surgeons SEHERVA TION GV DENG Comte 


e Middle Temple Library & Archive, London 

e Bernard Quaritch, Globe Theatre, London 

e Didzesanmuseum, Paderborn, Germany 

e Landesmuseum, Zürich, Switzerland 

e National Historisches Museum, Moscow, Russia 

e Museum des Beaux Arts, Clermont Ferrand, France 


VISIT OUR WEB SITE e Landesausstellung, Schloß Tirol, Italy 


e Museum for Applied Art, Vienna, Austria 








Rothstein showcases can be created in virtually any shape 






or size. The door opening system gives 100% access 





http:?//www.conservation-by-design.co.uk 
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A nice little earner 





In-house conservation can save time and money. Catrina Lucas 
reports on a project that bucks the outsourcing trend 


he Royal Armouries, Fort Nelson, 
iS active in pursuing all forms of 
revenue. Its conservation work- 
shop was built up primarily as a centre of 
excellence, but it soon became apparent 
that selling its services to others could 
generate a healthy income. Demand for 
its work is high as it is one of only a hand- 
ful of organisations that undertakes con- 
servation of large artillery pieces 
The conservation facilities were de- 
veloped out of necessity. In 1988 the ar- 
mounries took along lease on Fort Nelson 
from Hampshire County Council, to 
accommodate a large part of the 
armouries' artillery collection. ‘The fort 
was semi-derelict when the lease was 
signed,’ explains keeper Nicholas Hall 
‘and there was no question of setting up 
conservation facilities in the short term. 
But as objects started to arrive it became 
clear that staff could not prepare them all 
for display. Conservation services were 
bought in from Hampshire County 
Museum Service 
The museum opened in 1995 and 
the need to maintain objects led to 
the decision to build up their own facili- 
ties on site. Initially specialist conserva- 
tion acvice was provided by the keeper 
of conservation from the Tower and lat- 
er from the armouries in Leeds, before a 
full-time conservator joined the team 
The museum began to develop up its 
workshop facilities and a hanger-like 
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structure was built for working on large 
objects. Mostof the equipment was pur- 
chased secondhand over a period of 
time, so there were few heavy capital 
set-up costs. The exceptions were a fork 
lift truck, necessary for towing and lifting 
and grit-blasting equipment. ‘The grit 
blaster saves a great deal of time,' ex- 
plains Hall ‘and the cost per item treated 
is much less than having the work done 
commercially 

The museum already had some 
woodworking machinery and timber 
stock, and sub contractor JC Sadler as- 
sisted in the development of timber 
working which enabled the service to 
undertake wheelwrighting and carriage 
building. ‘This started purely to cover 
our own needs,’ says Hall ‘but it result- 
ed in enquiries by word of mouth — 
leading to several orders for new car- 
riages from both public bodies and pri- 
vate customers.’ 

Business seems to be booming and 
the conservation services are a major 
contributor to the museum's income 
‘It is fully compatible with the aims 
of the museum as it allows us to 
maintain and develop our expertise as a 
centre of excellence 
and to contribute to the 
better preservation and 
presentation of artillery 
in a wide variety of lo- 
cations,’ adds Hall. 








CASE STUDY 





The Royal Armouries at Fort Nelson car- 
ried out specialist conservation work for 
Explosion! — a £3.5m Millennium 
Commission project at the former naval 
ordinance depot of Priddy's Hard, 
Gosport. The museum aims to bring the 
story of naval armaments and its asso- 
ciated naval and social history to a wider 
audience through the interpretation, 
conservation and management of the 
naval armaments collection and historic 
buildings at Priddy’s Hard 

The work involved conserving three 
gun turrets and cost £90,000. They had 
received no attention since the end of 
their active service and were in poor 
condition. The main problems were 
rust, flaking paint and missing parts 
The restoration included a combinta- 
tion of grit-blasting, painting and where 
possible, replacement of missing parts 
Special attention was paid to the gun 
which was selected for display inside 
the museum. It was stripped down and 
reassembled completely in the muse- 
um's gun room. All turret markings were 
noted and concerted efforts were made 









to use the correct paint colours, both 
for the grey topcoat and any markings, 
to fit the historical period. Michael Nutt, 
Explosion’s acting general manager, has 
described the conservation work as 
spectacular. It is hoped that eventually 
the museum will be able to develop its 
own conservation workshop in a similar 
way to Fort Nelson 


Explosion! is due to open to the public 
in March 20017 





What's new? 


» Ensuring that expensive conservation 
treatments are not negated by inade- 
quate mounts can be a headache. 
Michael Henderson of MHCR Con- 
servation combines his knowledge and 
experience as an independent conser- 
vator and restorer with practical mount- 
making expertise and design skills. 
Tel: 01308 868781. 

Email: imhenderson@ukgateway.net 


» Conservation By Design Limited has 
launched a new range of flat pack 
Window Boxes (above left). Combined 
with Oxygen Barrier Bags and the 
Mitsubishi RP Oxygen Scavenger 
System, they offer long-term preserva- 
tion for a wide range of museum stor- 
Tel: 01234 853 555. 


www.conservation-by-design.co.uk 


D PEL have developed a mobile vertical 
microscope stand in conjunction with 
professional conservators, to enable 
the viewing of objects in a vertical po- 
sition (see above right). The trolley base 
has jacking feet that lock the trolley to 
provide a stable vibration-free condi- 
tion. The support bracket allows vari- 
ous angle movement and includes a 
safety groove to prevent the micro- 
scope from rotating. 

Tel: 01379 647406. 


www.preservationequipment.com 





Explosion! 

Museum of Naval Firepower 
Tel: 023 9258 6500 

Fax: 023 9258 6282 

Email: mnutt@gosport.gov.uk 


Royal Armouries at Fort Nelson 
Tel: 01329 233734 

Email: Nicholas. Hall@ 
armouries.org.uk | 
Website:www.armouries.org.uk 
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Need a reliable monitoring system ? 
RadioLog provides a truly flexible solution 


that’s easy to install and simple to manage 


Vaisala humidity sensors 


Precise temperature a 
“= Haniel 


On site calibration 
UKAS traceable 
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Wire free data links 
256 sensors / channel 


Validated software 


i 


all data logging will be as simple as this ae 
12 Mead Lane Hertford UK. SG13 7BJ 
Tel: 01992 550078 Fax: 01992 589496 


E-mail: hanwell.sales(@btinternet.com 


Visit our website at www.hanwell.com 





Recruitment 


Museum Journal Recruitment Rates 
42 Clerkenwell Close £52 scc 
London EC1R OPA. Colour on request 


Contacts 
Advertisement Manager 


Copy Deadline 


Copy to set 48 hours prior 
Finished Copy Noon 


Tel: 020 7250 1997 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 


Lancashire County Museum Service 


We require a communicator and organiser with a good level of manual dexterity 
and mechanical aptitude. for the post of: 


Technician at Helmshore Textile Museums 
Scale 2/3 £11,418 - £13,044 
(Ref, ALTS/PS) 
Experience in operating and maintaining textile machinery particularly spinning 
mules and carding and blowroom machinery is desirable. Opportunities will be 
available for some training as appropriate. For further details and an application 
form please contact: 
Education and Cultural Services Directorate. Lancashire 
Personnel Services, County Hall. Preston C 
PRI 8RJ, Tel: 01772 261747 ounty 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENT, 
TRANSPORT & LEISURE 


Bristol 


Museums å 
Art Gallery 












Cultural Services Division 
Deputy Head of Museums €E Art Gallery 
£30,198 - £32,898 Ref: 3596VSM/MU 


(Fixed term 3-year contract) 


Have you got the knowledge, skills and experience to lead 
the operation of Bristol Museums Services at a time when its 
museums are preparing for major redevelopment? We are 
seeking an outstanding individual with a proven track 
record ot successtully managing museums in a multi- 
cultural urban environment. You will be required to 
manage the day-to-day operation of the City’s six museums 
and historic sites, continuing and developing partnerships 
already established, as well as showing your commitment to 
Best Value. 


You will have excellent leadership, communication and 
organisational skills, and at least three years experience at a 
senior level in museum management 


Bristol's Museums Service has achieved much in the last 
three years: visitor figures have increased by 97%: 
substantial external funding has been secured through the 
Designated Challenge Fund, as well as Friends groups and 
other sponsors: a number of partnerships are now in place 
with the National Museums to bring great collections to this 
historic regional capital. Our successtul public programmes 
ensure that our exhibitions and events tackling both 
traditional and controversial subjects all have relevance to 
our audiences. We wish to build on these achievements 
securing that our services are used and enjoved by as many 
people as possible. 


Head of Museums & Art Gallery to 

concentrate on his efforts on Strategic 

development and sourcing major funding for INVES Tom EN PRONLE 
planned capital schemes. 


For an informal discussion please contact ST 
Stephen Price on 0117 922 3696. Q% \ O 
2 


This key post has been created to enable the 
| () 
>< 


For further details and an application 
form please contact the Department 

of Environment, Transport & Leisure * 
quoting the reference O ` 
number. Tel: 0117 922 2300 





a ‘S 
Fax: 0117 922 3914. SgS Ò u 
Closing date 17th EWM 2 C ye 
November 2000. Say O 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


19th of preceding month 
ISDN by arrangement 











Stephen James 
Senior Sales Executive 
Maria Knight 


THE ELGAR BIRTHPLACE MUSEUM 


FULL-TIME DOCUMENTATION OFFICER 
Salary £12,000 - £14,000 per annum 
Fixed term two-year contract 

The Elgar Birthplace Museurn has a unique and nationally important collection relating to the 
life. work and influences of Sir Edward Elgar 

This new Heritage Lottery Funded post has been created to establish an effective system of 
documentation for the Museum and to explore the potential for exchanging information with 
other institutions holding significant collections of Elgar material, 





You should have a relevant degree. sound knowledge of museum and/or archive documentation 
procedures and a high level of computer literacy 
Closing date: 17th November 2000 


Further details and application form: Melanie Weatherley. The Elgar Birthplace Museum, 
Crown East Lane. Lower Broadheath, Worcester, WR2 6RH. 
Telephone: 01905 333224 


The Museta es cinnte ter welrkung towards expuality ot OP Petants m empoy meni aa well us mn the prow pon of sers nce 


EXETER 


CITY COUNCIL 


COMMUNITY AND ENVIRONMENT DIRECTORATE 


MUSEUMS MANAGER 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL MUSEUM AND 
ASSOCIATED MUSEUMS 


SALARY UP TO £30,198 (SUBJECT TO JOB EVALUATION) 


The Royal Albert Memorial Museum is a popular museum with a very 
distinguished history. It has achieved designation for its World Cultures 
collection and been awarded lottery and challenge fund grants for new 
display and storage. With over 200,000 visitors each year and more than 
50 staff, the Museum is both a successful visitor attraction in the City of 
Exeter and a regional centre of excellence 


Exeter City Council is involved in a range of major projects aimed at giving 
its citizens very high quality facilities and reinforcing its place as the capital 
of the South West, and the Museum lies at the heart of this strategy. 


In the newly created Leisure and Museums Unit, the City Council is seeking 
a fully qualified and imaginative museum professional to lead the Museum 
team into the next stage of development. The successful candidate will 
have management experience in a large museum and will have 
developed their own particular specialism. Above all, we are looking for a 
leader who can maximise the potential of collections. staff and building. 


Your tasks will include a full restructure of the Museum staffing in line 
with a re-assessment of the collections, along with the development of a 
number of exciting projects aimed at improving access and creating 
major new displays. You will also be expected to establish new 
partnerships which will take the Museum out into the City and bring the 
City into the Museum. 

For an informal chat about the challenges of this new post, please call 
Alan Caig, Head of Leisure and Museums on 01392 265372. 

Closing date: 20 November 2000. 

FOR AN APPLICATION FORM AND FURTHER DETAILS. PLEASE RING 
()1392 265678 (24 HOUR ANSWERING SERVICE) or write to the Personne! 
Services Unit, Exeter City Council, Civic Centre, Paris Street, Exeter, 
Devon EX1 1JN quoting post number CE12101. Internet address: 
www.exeter.gov.uk Exeter City Council is an equal opportunities employer 
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THE NORFOLK NELSON MUSEUM 
GREAT YARMOUTH 


CURATOR (PART-TIME) 


Three Year Contract 


The new Nortolk Nelson Museum will be opening on the Quayside at Great 
Yarmouth in summer 2001. We are looking for a curator to take up this new 
post as soon as possible to provide guidance from an early stage. 


Applications are invited from interested persons to work w ith consultants 
in the design and setting up of the museum and thereafter take on its 
management and organisation, including marketing and income 
generation. They should have a relevant degree, museum or appropriate 
related experience and have an interest in, or be prepared to acquire 
expertise relating to Nelson and his times, 


The successful applicant will be required to devote approximately 20 
hours per week to the project. The salary will be in the region of £10,000 
per annum depending on experience and qualifications. Closing date for 
applications: 20th November. 


Further information and applications forms available from: 
The Trustees. The Norfolk Nelson Museum 
38 Europa Way, Martineau Lane, 
Norwich, NRI 2EN 


DIRECTORATE OI 
LEISURE SERVICES 


You will be part of a small team enabling 
Horsham Museum to implement its 
extensive Heritage Lottery tunded 


Horsham Museum development programme. This will 
include assisting with the day-to-day 


Deputy running ol the Museum, its temporary 


exhibition programme and outreach 
C t work. You will be given the opportunity 
ura or to initiate and develop as well as implement 
changes within the Museum to improve 
Temporary (one year) the service offered to the public and 
establish policies in line with best 
£17,220 - £18,372 p-a. professional practice (lor example 


working with the Curator on disaster 
40 hours per week plans, education policy, ete 


ideally you will have a post graduate 
museum qualification and a minimum 
ol wo years experience working in a 
general museum covering most aspects 
of museum work. You will also have 
experience of being a volunteer and/or 
s2 Supported by the experience of managing volunteers as 
Heritage Lottery Fund Horsham Museum currently has 72 
working on-site. You will bring to this 


post ideas, experience and knowledge 


Closing Date: 23 November 2000. 
Ref: L/12 


For an application form and job 
description please ring our 24 hour 
recruitment line on 01403 215134 or 
write to the Personnel Section, Horsham 
District Council, Park House, 

North Street, Horsham, 


Horsham West Sussex RH12 IRL, 


quoting the reference number. 


District 
. lorsham District Council 
l Council operate saNo Smoking Polic \ 





LEISURE, ARTS & LIBRARIES DIRECTORATE 


Museum Curator Ref: LALO14 


£26,091 - £28,839 per annum plus relocation package 

Based at the Guildhall Museum, Rochester, a Museum Curator is required to develop, 
manage and promote museum services to meet the needs of local communities. You 
will contribute to the strategic management and forward planning for Information 
and Museum Services as a whole, and Museum Services in particular. 

You will have a professional qualification in a relevant discipline. Excellent budget 
and management skills, along with marketing skills are essential. Knowledge of best 
practice, national and regional changes affecting museum services and knowledge 
of how developments in ICT can be used to enhance access to museum collections 
are essential. 

For an informal discussion, please contact Alison Edwards, Head of Intormation 
and Museum Services, by telephone (01634 843589) or by e-mail 


(alison.edwards@ medway.gov. uk), 


For an application form and job description, please contact I ersonnel and Development, 
Medway Council, Civic Centre, Strood, Kent ME2 4AU. Tel: 01634 332843 

(24 hour answerphone), quoting the reference number. Alternatively, for more 
information on this post or other opportunities within Medway C Touncil you may wish 
to visit our jobs page at www.medway.gov.uk Closing date: 17 November 2000. 


—" () Medway 


Preventing Come and Disorder WVESTUB IS PHUUPLE COUNCTI 











































HERITAGE DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
POST No. HT.142 
This post is currently graded Salary Scale SO1 (£19, 101-£20,364) but is 
subject to review — Temporary Two-year Appointment 
(Jan 2001-Dec 2002). 


A 2 year temporary fixed term post of Heritage Development Officer, grant-aided 
by the South West Museum's Council. has recently been created within the Leisure 
Services Section, 

The person appointed will hold a relevant degree and/or recognised Museum 
qualification and have a minimum of 3 years experience within a Museum/Hentage 
environment. Experience in the formulation and project management of Heritage 
Lottery Bids is essential, as is a knowledge of contemporary Museum management, 
practice and registration. The ability to work at a strategic level is also essential. The 
person appointed will be based at the newly refurbished Helston Folk Museum, 
although a District-wide remit will apply. The ability to work flexible hours. 
including some evenings and weekends, at a variety of locations, will be 
advantageous, as will knowledge of Museum outreach and educational work. 


It is hoped that it will be possible to appoint from | January 2001. The appointment 
will be until the end of December 2002 only. 

This project is supported by the South 

West Museum Council. 





Application forms and further details 
can be obtained from our website 
http://www.kernier.gov.uk/staff vacancies 
or by contacting the Personnel & Training 
Section at the address given below 
(telephone 01209 614224) and completed 
forms must be returned by no later than 
10 November 2000, Interviews are due to G. G. COX 

be held during w/c 20 November 2000 CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
Personnel & Training Section Kerrier District Council 

Kerrier District Council 

Council Offices 

Dolcoath Avenue 

Camborne 


Cormwall TR14 8SX Kerrier District Council aims to 
Email: personnel @ kerrier.gov.uk be an Equal Opportunities 
Website: http://kerner.gov.uk Employer and restricts smoking in 
All Council vacant posts can be found on its buildings. A No Smoking policy 
the internet at http://www.datalake.com/ will come into effect from 2001 





TYNE AND WEAR MUSEUMS 


Keeper of Fine Art 


Scale 6-SO1 — Job Share 
£8,610 - £10,182 per annum (181/2 hpw) 


The post is responsible for Designated art collections at the Laing Art Gallery 
and takes an active role in the public programmes of the gallery. Based at 
the Laing, Newcastle's city art gallery, the post-holder will work with multi- 
disciplinary teams of TWM staff on a wide range of projects. often to tight 
deadlines 


Applicants should have at least 2 years’ experience of gallery work as well 
aS a sound knowledge of art history and a commitment to broadening 
audiences for art. Apost-graduate museums qualification and an interest in 
a wide spectrum of arts will be an advantage 


For an application form and supporting 
information please contact: 

Tyne and Wear Museums, 

Discovery Museum, Blandford Square, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 4JA. 

Tel: (0191) 232 6789. 


Closing date: Friday 24 November 2000 MUSEUMS 


When asked as part of a readership survey 


42% said they shared their copy of 
Museums Journal, some with over ten 
people! 

To find out more about receiving your own 
copy on subscription contact Steve Crick on 


0207 250 1837 


Peterborough City Gounci employs over 5.500 people and provides ail local government services in 


Career Opportunities 


Due to the continuing growth 
of our business we have 
opportunities for the 
following people at Our 
UK office in Swindon 

@ Software Traine: 
@ Senior Sales Person 
@ Marketing Administrator 


For more information 
contact Chris Turner 
email: 
chris @ uk.adlibsoft.com 


NOW! 


www.museumjobs.org 


Peterborough and the surrounding 


villages - including education, social services trading standards, planning, libraries and leisure facilities. We aim to deliver hon quality. cost 


effective public services to 157,000 people in the area 


Peterborough is a vibrant i ity with a colourful heritage offering an attractive lifestyle and extensive amenities doth 


am j Arira nÍ ù > j + _ me $ + tu Tab i drata) 7). “ . “~ a YF) ‘wor 
central position offers the opportunity to explore a rich variety of locations - whether it be unspoilt countr 


villages. London is less than 50 minut 


yside. historic market towns or small 


OUR PAST IS YOUR FUTURE 


COLLECTIONS MANAGER 


Salary: £19,101 to £20,364 pa 
Peterborough is both a historic city and a new town. Its well-established museum and art gallery h 
including some items of national importance 


We are looking for a dedicated and focussed person to ensure we realise the potential of these collections 


s an impressive and varied collection 


Maintaining Moh standards of care 


and management from acquisition to conservation to display. Working closely with colleagues, particularly in interpretation and visitor 
services, you will ensure the collections are made accessible - through exhibitions, events and by the increasing use of information tec hnology 


You will be able to develop links with the multi-media suite now located within the museum 


As a key member of the museum team, you will be well motivated and have first class interpersonal and comn 
and support both staff and a number of volunteers. You must be able to produce accurate work to deadline: 


largets. You will aiso need to devise and implement projects to access new resources within a ong-te 


You should hold a first degree in a Museum related subiect (geology and aeontology is preferred) AND w 
è j . - 4 


nication skills. You will manage 


spac arte Tal, i $ 
} measure performance against 


th substantial practical evidence of 


achievement in this field, A working knowledge of computerised documentation and the ability to realise the potential of new tec hnology is essential 


For a job pack, please contact: Community Services, Peterborough City Council, Bayard Place. Broadway, Peterborough, PE1 1HZ. 


Telephone: (01733) 742540 (24 hour answerphone) quoting the job reference number CS322. 


For more information about Peterborough, visit our website: www.peterborough.gov.uk 
Closing date: 1st December 2000. Interviews will be held on 11th to 15th December 2000. 


‘TE OROUGH A MiniCom Application Request Service tor the deaf or hard of hearing for this post 
PETERB R z is available on (01733) 452421 between the hours of 10.00 a.m. and 4.00 p.m. 


OSs PETERBOROUGH CITY COUNCIL IS AN 
CITY COUNCII EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 


SCREENS 


Available from the former 
Lothbury Gallery, London 


35 MDF exhibition 
display screens 
264.5 x 180cms plus 
handling equipment. 


Free but must provide 
transport to take off site 
Please call 0207 334 1172 
for further details. 


THE ROYAL MARINES MUSEUM: 
APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEE 


The Museum wishes to appoint a Trust 
with a curatornal background, TI 
appointment would be lor4 yea 

commencing in Apni 2001 and it ba 
Involves allendance att 


Mi ei no 


\n information pack can be obta 
trom Mrs. Sharon Bath, RM Museun 
Southsea, Hants, PO4 9PX 
Tel: 0239281 9385 x 235 Application 


should be submitted by 31st December 


The Museum is conmumutted to the principles 
of public appointments based on merit wit 


dependent assessment, openne 


Recruitment 
Advertising 
Deadlines: 





Museums Journal 
Recruitment 
Supplement: 

Midday 10th November 
2000 

Publication date 16th 
November 2000 


Museums Journal 
Midday Friday 17th 
November 2000 
Publication date 1st 
December 2000 


For further 
information and 
advertising please 
contact our 


advertising team on 
020 7250 1997 











UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 


Hunterian Museum & Art Gallery 


DIRECTOR 


Salary negotiable, from around 450k. per annum 
The University is seeking to appoint an energetic and forward- 
looking individual to this key post. In addition to overall planning 
and management of personnel, financial and physical resources, 
responsibilities will include the development of policies and 
strategies for the Museum and Art Gallery which will enhance its 
role in the University's teaching and research and in the service 
which the University provides to the wider community in its 

contributions to culture and education. 
You are likely to have several years’ experience at a senior 
management level and will, ideally, be able to demonstrate previous 
experience of directing galleries. Amongst other attributes, you 
> will also have strong interpersonal and team-building skills 
Creativity, energy and vision, will be important characteristics 
Informal enquiries may be made to Ewen Smith, Acting Director 
of the Hunterian, tel O141 330 3711, e-mail 
E.Smith@admin.gla.ac.uk or the Vice-Principal, 
Prof. Malcolm McLeod, tel 0141 330 4285, e-mail 
M.D.MecLeod@admin.gla.ac.uk 





For an application pack please see our website at 
www. gla.ac.uk or write quoting Ref 605/00AJ/MJ to 
the Recruitment Section, Personnel Services, University of 
Glasgow, Glasgow G12 8QQ. Closing date 30 November 2000. 


The University ts committed to equality of opportunity in employment 


The University of Glasgow is an exempt charity dedicated to teaching and research 





THE USHER ART GALLERY 


The [ vier Gallery i one of tite Jari niuer art alli ries in tii East Vidlands 


In 1999 Tili Lini olushire [mavi datubast Svarev 





j j ; a j j j i) ' ry 
Was ¢ vablished to create a digital Cataioerté OF the ealleryv s Collecnons 


TEXT CO-ORDINATOR 


£ 13,299 -£ 14,823 pa. (12 Month Fixed Term Contract) 





You will work with the Gallery's permanent staff and a Project appointed 
digital photographer to carry out a conservation audit of the collection using 
the existing computerised catalogue. Some of the information you record 
will be used to determine conservation priorities and some will be used to 
create a public access system complete with digital images. The public 
records will be made available via CD ROMS and a touch screen in the 
gallery. You will possess a minimum of NVQ Level 4 in Collection 
Management and Interpretation or equivalent qualification. Essential 
requirements: knowledge of tine and decorative arts, a minimum of two 
years’ computer documentation work, at least six months of which should 
have been with MODES Plus. This project is supported by the Heritage 
Lottery Fund and the East Midlands Development Agency. 

(pplication forms are available from and should be returned to Personnel 
Services, Lincolnshire County Council, County Offices, Newland, 
Lincoln LNI 1YL. Tel: Lincoln (01522) 552231 (24 hour service). 
Alternatively for hearing impaired applicants, minicom (01522) 552055. 
Please quote EB7096 CLOSING DATE 21 NOVEMBER 2000. 


Myx. 5 ‘ted by the 
east midlands Suppo! ed Dy Ui 


development agency Heritage Lottery Fund 
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COUNTY COUNCIL Has 


LINCOLNSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 








Contemporary Craft Curator 


Sc.6-SO.1 (£17,220 - £20,364) 
Wolverhampton Arts and Museums Service 


Bilston Craft Gallery is the metropolitan craft gallery for the West Midlands, 
it is grant aided by the RAB, and is expanding its exhibition space. Bilston 
needs an experienced and creative crafts and exhibition specialist to run 
the venue and manage a small tight knit team. Their goals are to 


> improve on a high quality craft exhibition and touring programme 
> seek to extend the audiences through access and interpretation 


An arts degree and Museum/Gallery training and qualifications are essential. 
Closing date for applications Tuesday 21st November 


For details and an application form please write to, or ring The Director of Leisure Services 
Civic Centre, St. Peter's Square. Wolverhampton WV1 1S). Tel. 01902 555141 


ZA WOLVERHAMPTON Es 
se COUNGL 


Mini om Textphone users oniy 
may request forms tor the above 
jab on 0191 5540386 


bail 


MUSEUM 


EDUCATION OFFICER 


Permanent post. £19,697 per annum 


The National Coal Mining Museum for England requires an Education 
Officer to work with schools, families and outreach provision, covering 
both formal and informal learning and access issues. Experience in 
teaching, knowledge of the National Curriculum and enthusiasm for 
working with teachers and children are essential. 

The post is supported financially by West Yorkshire Grant Aid to Voluntary 
Bodies Committee 

For further information and application forms contact the NCMME 
Caphouse Colliery, New Road, Overton, Wakefield, WF4 4RH, 

Tel. 01924 848806 post reference NCMME 1 

To discuss the post contact the Curatorial Director, R. Preece. 
Closing date 24th November 2000. 

The Museum has a no smoking policy. 


KINGSTON UPON HULL CITY COUNCIL 


PROPOSED TENDERS FOR THE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF MUSEUMS DISPLAY 
GALLERIES IN THE STREETLIFE AND HULL AND 
EAST RIDING MUSEUMS 


The City Council plans to carry out a major programme of new display works in its 
Streetlife Museum of Transport, and Hull and East Riding Museum of Archaeology 
and Natural History. These works form part of Hull's Heritage lottery funded 
Museums Quarter project and will be carried out under the overall direction of an 
in-house design team 


Expressions of interest are invited from companies in the field of Scenic Display 
Works and the design installation of Interactives 


In the case of Scenic Displays, companies must be able to show previous direct 
experience of scenic display work, and a proven record of the contract management 
of other fit-out works including lighting, audio visual, graphic design and installation 
shopfitting, interactives and case dressing 


For Interactive displays, companies will be required to show a proven record of 
similar capabilities along with direct experience of interactive design and installation 


Further information about the proposed works, their value and timescales can be 
obtained by contacting Peter Garner, Tel. 01482 612524 Fax 612553 


Expressions of interest should be sent in writing to Hull City Services, Technical 
Consultancy, Kingston House, Bond Street, Kingston-upon-Hull, HU1 3ER 
marked for the attention of Peter Garner to arrive no later than 11th December, 2000 


A response to this advertisement does not of itself guarantee an invitation to 
tender. Respondents will be required to complete an application questionaire from 
which restricted shortlists of Companies with appropriate competence and 
experience will be compiled 





Recruitment 
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Assistant Conservator, Wales 


Salary £15,040 pa pro rata 


Based in South West Wales, the Assistant Conservator will assist the Conservator 
Wales in taking responsibility for housekeeping and preventive conservation 
Standards at a variety of historic properties. initially concentrating on 
Llanerchaeron, near Aberaeron. The work is wide-ranging and will include 
environmental monitoring, in-situ conservation work, storage and protection of 
contents during building works, project management, assistance in the 
preparation of conservation budgets and planning and commissioning remedial 
treatment. 


You must hoid a professional conservation qualification and a minimum of at least 
one year of relevant practical conservation experience. Organisational skills, the 
ability to promote the interests of conservation and to motivate and train others in 
general collection care and the ability to work both as part of a team and on your 
own are essential. Acurrent full driving licence is also essential 


The post would be offered on a three-day week in the first instance with the 
possibility of becoming full-time (five days) in early 2001 


For further details and an application form please apply in writing enclosing 
an A4 size SAE (57p) to the Personnel Officer, The National Trust, The King’s 
Head, Bridge Street, Llandeilo, SA19 6BB. 


Closing date for completed applications: noon on Thursday 16 November 
2000 


ymroddiad i gyfleoedd cyfartal 
committed to equal opportunities 


IMPERIAL WAR 


AY, 


DOCUMENTATION MANAGER 


IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 


Salary range £17,066 to £20,859 per annum 
(Starting salary is normally at the minimum 
of the range) 


The Department of Art is one of seven curatorial departments within 
the Collections Division; its seven members of staff are responsible 
for a large collection of 20th century paintings, sculpture and works 
on paper, plus contemporary art in a diverse range of media, and an 
international collection of posters. The Documentation Manager 
manages the art collection databases and will oversee further 
digitisation of the collection. 


You must have a thorough knowledge of the principles and practice 
of documentation procedures to SPECTRUM standards, and be 
able to plan and manage documentation and digitisation projects. You 
must be accurate, thorough, persistent and resourceful, and enjoy 
working in a small creative team that is part of a larger whole. 


You should possess a good first degree in the history of art or design. 
Knowledge of collections management and documentation systems 
and at least two years experience in a museum environment is 
essential. Familiarity with imaging and digitisation software, or a 
post-graduate qualification in a relevant area of computer studies 
would be an advantage. 


The Imperial War Museum is committed to making its collections 
accessible to a wide audience. This post offers an excellent 
opportunity to achieve this aim through the research and 
documentation of an art collection of international importance. 


To apply, please send your CV with detailed covering letter to Mike 
Saunders, Personnel Services, Imperial War Museum, Lambeth 
Road, London SE1 6HZ by Monday 20 November 2000. For a 
detailed Job Description please visit our website www.iwm.org.uk 
(What's New page) or alternatively send an A5 SAE to the above 
address. If you have not heard from the Museum within three weeks 
of the closing date you should assume that your application has 
been unsuccessful. 


The imperial War Museum is committed to a policy of equal opportunities. 








Independent Museum 
Urgently needs 


Noise Maker/Controller 
No experience required 
Salary 55k to 75k 


(It’s only a spoof! But it proves advertising works! 
You, and over 20,000 others have just read it!) 











GLASGOW CITY COUNCIL CULTURAL & LEISURE SERVICES 


CURATOR, COMMUNICATION & 
RESEARCH (OPEN MUSEUM) 


£12,951 - £21,636 
LOCATION: GLASGOW MUSEUMS 


An exciting opportunity has arisen to join the Open Museum, Glasgow's 
innovative community museums service, Applications are invited from creative 
people who relish the challenge of opening up Glasgow's museums to new and 
demanding audiences 



















The successful candidate will have experience of working in a community 
museum service, as well as experience of working with documentation systems 


and collections management You will be an excellent communicator and be 
committed to partnership and community empowerment, and preferably have 
an active interest in a held of community arts and other relevant local issues 


REF: 14/M10/27 
For application form and job description please phone 0141 287 5656 
Closing date: Friday 10th November 2000 







For more vacancies visit our website 
www.glasgow.gov.uk 










Glasgow City Council welcomes applications SAZ 
from groups which are under-represented EWE 
within the Council $ 
















Making B&NES a better place 
to live, work and visit 


HERITAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


VISITOR SERVICES MANAGER 


£21,585 - £23,259 per annum 
Roman Baths & Pump Room, Bath 
















A post to champion the needs of visitors 
at this major regional museum and tourist attraction 





You will be responsible for training, motivating and leading front-of-house 
staff at one of the busiest heritage attractions in Britain. You will set and 
implement high standards of service and customer care, and will represent 
the needs of visitors on the division's management team 

You will bring a proven track record of managerial accountability for front-of- 
house services and at least three years experience of staff leadership, 
induction and training at a major museum, heritage site, tourist attraction or 
cultural venue. You will have good time-management and organisational 
skills, be an excellent communicator and have a keen eye for detail 

For an informal conversation about this post ring Stephen Clews, Curator of 
the Roman Baths Museum & Pump Room, on (01225) 477774 

For further information and an application form, contact Personnel Section, 
Heritage Services, 4 Abbey Street, Bath BA1 INN, Tel (01225) 396407, 
quoting reference 65-32373. 


Closing date for applications: Friday 24th November 2000 


WE ARE COMMITTED TO ACHIEVING 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 





BATH & NORTH 
EAST SOMERSET 






Moves 


» The Laing Art Gallery, 
Newcastle has appointed 
Andrew Patrizio as 
associate curator. He will 
have a consultancy role 
for two years to 
reconsider and review the 
curating of art at the 
gallery. Patrizio is to 
retain his post of director 
of research (art and 
design) at Edinburgh 
College of Art. 

» Roy Clare, the director 
designate at the National 
Maritime Museum, took 
up his post in September 
» Simon Hawkins is to 
head the cultural division 
at Harvard Consultancy 
Services in Lewes. He was 
county museums adviser 
at Kent county council for 
six years. 

» Ruth Barker has left as 
head of press at the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum and become 
head of press and public 
relations at Artsworld — the 
UK's first arts digital 
television channel. 

» Sue Harrison, chief 
executive of the North 
West Arts Board, left in 
October to become 
director of arts at the 
British Council. 

» Claire McDade left the 
New Art Gallery Walsall in 
September after three 
years as access and 
audience development 
curator for Manchester 
City Art Galleries as 
outreach officer. 

» Gaynor Kavanagh will 
take up the post of dean 
of media and culture at 
Falmouth College of Arts 
in December. She was 
head of the Graduate 
School and principal 
lecturer in historical and 
cultural studies at Bath 
Spa University College. 
She will continue to 
research and teach 
museum studies and 
applied history. 
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Grants boost careers 


When money's too tight to mention a little extra help is always welcome 


wo museums and gallery workers 
Tern the Associate Membership 

of the Museums Association (AMA) 
have received financial assistance towards 
their Continuing Professional Development 
(CPD). Crystal Johnson and Vanessa Salter, 
both 27, of Gallery Go in Southampton and 
York Museums Service respectively have 
the Trevor Walden Trust to thank 

The trust was relaunched in June by the 
Museums Association which administers 
the fund. Four grants of £250 are available 
up to March 2001 to assist individual 
members of the MA in CPD activities, 
Those funding their own associateship’s 
will be given priority 

Salter received two measures of good 
news in one week. A grant from the trust 
was one but she also heard she had gota 
new job. Having worked for Streetlife, 
Hull's Museum of Transport, as a volunteer 
documentation assistant for a year, get- 
ting a full-time, paid job within a museum 
was what she had been working towards 
for some time. She started work at York 
Museums Service last month as a social 
history cataloguer. 

As part of her CPD plan she has enrolled 
on the Certificate in Regional and Local 
History course at the University of Hull 
running for two years, one evening a 
week. The £250 will pay for one third of 
her fees and she will cover the rest. Salter 
explains: 'I have a degree in sociology and 
| was applying for permanent curatorial 
and documentation posts but wasn't being 
picked. | quickly realised that most of the 
institutions were looking for a history-re- 
lated discipline. To compete with others | 
knew | had to supplement my qualifica- 
tion.’ On the course there will be a focus on 





Going for goals — Crystal Johnson 
(above) and Vanessa Salter, awardees of 
the Trevor Walden Trust 


the history of the East Riding region. ‘The 
course will increase my self-confidence and 
make me more competent to access tools 
to create better exhibitions,’ Salter says 
Last year Salter received an NVQ Level 4 
in Collections Management and Inter- 
pretation and has hopes that when she 
completes the history course she will be 
able to move up to assistant curator level 
For now though she is excited about the 
course and happy that there is a fund 
which ‘recognises that the younger gen- 
eration need financial input for training — 


itcan be hard when you are struggling on 
your own,’ she says. 

Crystal Johnson signed up for the AMA 
in 1997 and is hoping to undergo the re- 
view in February next year. At Gallery Go 
she is the audience developer working 
across five galleries in Portsmouth, 
Winchester and Southampton — provic- 
ing activities and events such as talks, dis- 
cussions and a newsletter for existing and 
new visitors. She will also set up a website 

Her ongoing interest in marketing and 
her long-term aspirations in audience de- 
velopment work led to a place on the 
Advanced Certificate in Marketing course 
run by the Chartered Institute of 
Marketing. The one-day a week course 
began last month at the Southampton 
Institute. Johnson says she chose the 
course because it is the most universally 
recognised marketing course. With an MA 
in gallery studies already, she realises that 
she has a lot of practical marketing know- 
how but no formal qualification, 

Although Johnson is pursuing the mar- 
keting route at the moment, her sights are 
not limited. ‘There is alot of flexibility with- 
in museums and galleries and the arts sec- 
tor. I'd eventually like to take a curatorial 
role ina medium-sized museum or gallery 
with a hands-on role creating touring ex- 
hibitions,’ she says. The Trevor Walden 
Trust has helped her with around one third 
of the cost of the course; she and her em- 
ployers will pay the remainder 


» The closing date for the final two Trevor 
Walden Trust grants for the year is 16 
January 2001. For further details contact 
the trust administrator by email: 
lucile@museumsassociation.org 
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Scheme will allow sector job swap 


useum and gallery workers can now gain experience in the 
library and archives sectors through the new Sharing 
Museum Skills Millennium Awards Scheme. The awards, adminis- 
tered by Resource: the Council for Museums, Archives and Libraries, 
and funded by the Millennium Commission and provide funding for 
secondments. ‘It is now truly cross-sectoral,’ says Catherine 


Atkinson, the awards administrator 


ondee's absence 


for each secondment — with an option of lasting from three to 
eight weeks. The funds are available to cover travel and subsis- 
tence costs, additional equipment or materials and a contribution 
towards the employment of temporary staff during the sec- 


The next deadline for applications is 10 November 2000, and the 


deadline is quarterly after that, the next one being 19 January 2001 


Not only has the scheme been widened but it has been ex- 


tended to include two additional rounds with a new closing date 
of the end of March 2002. Some of the criteria has changed. 
Applicants can now be considered with three rather than four 
years ‘related experience. And a maximum of £6,000 is available 


» For information and an application form contact: Catherine 
Atkinson, awards administrator, Resource. Tel: 020 7273 1406. 
Email: catherine.atkinson@resource. gov.uk 

website: www.smsma.org.uk 
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Jeanette Baird, a housewife from Belfast. 
has turned her life around while making a 
difference to her community and cross-border 


communities through a local museum 


hree years ago, Jeanette Baird was classified as 

long-term unemployed and was bringing up a 

family in the Greater Shankill area of Belfast 
Then she was enrolled on the government's Action in 
the Community Employment programme offering a 
year's paid employment. She jumped at the chance of 
a research post at the Fernhill House, the People’s 
Museum, with vast collections showing life in the 
Shankill, a working-class protestant community, from 
the early 19th century to the present day. ‘I thought it 
would be good to know about the background of the 
area | was brought up in,’ Baird says. She had no idea 
that it would lead to a career — one wrapped up in the 
history and heritage of her town 

She was assigned to inputting World War Two sol- 
diers’ records into the computer to enable easier trac- 
ing of loved ones. She recognised the value of this 
but yearned for more contact with people; a more 
‘hands-on’ role. She slotted nicely into the vacant role 
of tour guide assistant. A naturally warm individual, her 
interest in the work is obvious. A year became two and 
she found herself a permanent fixture at the museum 
‘Il like being with people and enjoy hearing about their 
background particularly from the senior citizens,’ she 
says. She and her colleague would split the groups 
visiting for tours. ‘| would always be the last one to fin- 
ish. | was too busy listening to their stories. It is terri- 
ble that the pensioners go away and their stories are 
forgotten,’ she says 
So she did something about it. Barely into her sec- 
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ond year she set up a reminiscence project for the mu- 
seum. It began as an outreach programme — taking 
items she found at car boot sales to local residential day 
care homes, nursing homes and hospitals. Recognised 
by the museum as a worthwhile project, Baird was 
sent on a four-day course to London at Age Exchange, 
a training body in reminiscence work. ‘It was extremely 
intensive, remembers Baird. She returned knowing 
how to record memories using select and trigger meth- 
ods: selecting an object which would spark the mem- 
ory. From there she learnt how to make theatre from 
those memories. Group work and one-to-one set- 
tings were used, and how to relate to those who find 
it difficult coping with their own sad memories and 
dealing with dementia were covered in the course 

A room at the museum was set aside where she 
could receive groups on a seven week schedule. Half 
an hour to an hour a week was spent with each group 
focusing on one theme a week such as work or leisure 
This allowed her to build up a rapport with the resi- 
dents. 'I had to take into account that some are more 
open than others. Some of those attending would sit 
in the group for two weeks without speaking. There 
was a 100-year-old man who was quiet, you would- 
n't have known he was there, until he started to talk 
about his deceased wife and then he broke down,' she 
says 

The word travels fast and wide, and individuals 
and groups started coming from outside Belfast to 
spend the day. ‘They look forward to itso much; it’s like 


G is for Group for Directors of Museums 


Formed in 1985 as the Group of Directors of 
Museums (Gods) to support the collective and 
individual interests of museum and gallery directors 
across the UK. In 1997 it became the Group for 
Museum Directors. 

» Who joins? 

Must be the head of a museum or gallery service. If 
a local authority department, the most senior 
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museum professional in the organisation. Historic 
houses management not welcomed (yet). 
Membership: currently 80. 

» How much is it? 

Three year subscription: £15 

» What do you get? 

Seminars, meetings and newsletter (which makes 
an irregular appearance). All offer exchange of ideas 


People & Careers 
by Felicity Heywood 





That was then — Jeanette Baird hosts a reminiscence session at Fernhill House, the People’s Museum 


a Gay out for them,’ says Baird. She sometimes spends 
two or three months documenting the oral history of 
those who she comes across with a particular story to 
tell. Like William Hyndman from the Shankill. As a 
boy he worked at the museum, and later became a 
journeyman (tradesman) and qualified watchmaker 
who was put in charge of all the clocks at Stormont 
Baird spent time at Hyndman’s home and produced a 
booklet, the Journeyman’s Memories 

Baird is now heading a cross-border project with 
Knock in County Mayo in the Republic of Ireland 
Sharing Memories with a Difference involves Baird's 
museum and Knock Folk Museum making exchange 
visits with nine senior citizens of each community. In 
September, Baird took her contingent down to Knock 
for three days, and this month the Knock community 
will travel up to Shankill. ‘It's caused a lot of publicity 
Protestant and Catholic groups are mixing and some 
have never crossed the border,’ says Baird. By the end 
of the year, Baird hopes to compile the stories ex- 
changed to make a small touring exhibition 

Baird has been invited on to the board of the year- 
old Reminiscence Network for Northern Ireland which 
gives much needed training to community workers 
who want to start reminiscence work. A two-day train- 
ing course in conjunction with Northern Ireland 
Museums Council will run in March 2001 


» For further information contact Heather McGuiken. 
development officer at NIMC on 028 9055 0215 


about the burning issues for the big wigs — charging 
policies and ‘coping’ with retrenchment 

» No conference. 

» Fun factor? 

Hard to say. Liaising with the Audit Commission and 
DCMS may be some people's idea of fun. 

Contact: Sharn Matthews, Membership Secretary, 
01244 402012. email: s. matthews@chester.gov.uk 
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on selling off the family heirlooms, shock 


troops and soldiers of fortune 





When the boat comes in 


Mark Taylor was a bit taken aback after a recent jolly (sorry, 
high level networking event) to the Canadian Museums 
Association's conference. Most of the local museums gave pre- 
sents to the esteemed guests but Taylor didn't know what to 
make of his — a smoked salmon pate from the Vancouver 
Aquarium. ‘Bit like eating the exhibits,’ he grumbled. 


War at any cost 
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The Imperial War Museum North, which had its topping out cer- 
emony at the end of September, says it has to raise another £3m 
to be ready to open in 2002. But any doubts about its ability to find 
the funds have been dispelled. Kate Adie, fearless BBC front- 
woman in the Gulf, Kosovo and Rwanda, says that she will lead the 
fundraising charge. Any tightfisted Manchester businesses should 
now be quaking in their boots. 


Strapped for cash 


Somerset County Museum staff thought they had hit gold when 
the council, the National Heritage Memorial Fund, the National 
Art Collection Fund and the V&A purchase grant fund stumped 
up £265,000 for a hoard of Roman coins found in a field by two 
locals, But there was a catch. Although the coins were promptly 
handed over, they are not yet on display — because the museum 
didn't have the measly £5,000 needed to buy a display case. 

All is not lost, though. After a struggle the money has been 
raised and the coins should be on view by Christmas. 
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I might 
just see what 


The price 
is right 


he Victoria and Albert 
Museum rather 
overstepped the mark in its 


latest TV appearance — as the 
host for an edition of the 
Antiques’ Roadshow. Museums, 
as we all know, are not supposed 
to blur the monetary value of an 
object with its cultural value — 
and valuation events are 
thoroughly infra dig, if 
entertaining. Clearly the V&A 
thought so — sources at the 
event say staff just couldn't wait 
to get in line with their personal 
effects. 


Nice but dim 


7 Its monetary 
value is NOT 
significant... 





Tate Liverpool had a wizard wheeze for an 
exhibition: to show some of Turner's late 
paintings as they were when he finished 
painting them — unframed and in natural 
light. The catalogue promises that the 
changing light, reflecting off the River 
Mersey, would show the pictures ina 
whole new way. 

But visitors were warned: ‘Because the 
Turner exhibition is shown in natural light 
there may be times when the gallery is dim, 
depending on the weather conditions.’ Any 
normal person might assume that this 


would be when it was overcast outside. But 
that doesn't take account of the Tate's over- 
enthusiastic conservation regime. Ona 
gloriously sunny autumn day visitors strug- 
gled to see anything in the gloom — win- 
dow blinds were pulled firmly down and 
roof lights were almost totally obscured to 
eliminate the sunny rays for fear of them 
damaging the prize canvasses. Gallery as- 
sistants anxiously paced from picture to 
picture, light meters in hand. 

And the exhibition's title? The Sun is 
God. Not at Tate Liverpool, it's not! 


No wobbly bits here please 


A St Petersburg museum went a trifle too far in its list of rules 
and regulations according to a recent visitor. Although little was 
spent on the uninviting exterior of the museum it soon made 
up for its poor external signage. Visitors are met with a long 
list of things they cannot do in the museum. All the usual ones 
are there such as no ball games and do not play instruments 
— but lurking matter-of-factly in the list was: do not walk 
naked in the museum. Eh? Punters prancing starkers through 
the freezing Moscow museum — not likely. 








troops 





Shock 





A visit to the BBC 
Experience proves most 
entertaining. Highlights 
include an Auntie’s 
Bloomers-type chance to 
listen (through interactive 
phones) to broadcasting 
cock-ups. Among them a 
gem of a news bulletin 
announcing: ‘There have 
been raids into Israeli 
territory by Lesbian forces. | 
beg your pardon, by 
Lesbianese forces... sorry, | 
mean Lebanese forces.’ 
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The Buyers Guide 
is a paid directory of 
manufacturers and 
suppliers, 


listed under category 
headings of your own 
choice for 
easy reference 
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SOUND SOLUT 










www.soundsolutionsuk.com 
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DELTA DESIGNS 
MUSEUM STORAGE CABINETS 


Complete range of conservation standard steel storage 
cabinets. providing excellent protection agains! dust 
damage, environmental conditons and theft 


Interchangeable intenor fittings for all collections 
Any size to 2 44m long x 2 74m high x 1.83m deep 
- Available knockdown where access is restricted 


HOWARD & CONSTABLE 020 7729 3060 









Caring For Our Heritage 


Materials and equipment for 
conservation and preservation 
serving Museums worldwide 


Preservation Equipment Ltd 
Diss, Norfolk, IP22 4HQ England 


email: info@ preservationequipment.com 


Visit our Website at: 


www. preservationequipment. com 





MUSIMS 


Integrated Museum 
Information Systems 


Collections Management - 
Nexidle oper ystem arcnitectur 
spectrum standard, web and 239.56 
Public Access - 
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ae System Simulation Ltd 


lel 020 7836 7406 


PROFILE DESIGN SOLUTIONS OFFER 
AN EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MUSEUM 
STORAGE SYSTEMS TO SUIT ALL 
NEEDS, INCORPORATING - 


* MOVABLE RACKING 
FOR PAINTINGS 

* CABINETS 

* SHELVING SOLUTIONS 

* MOBILE STORAGE 
SYSTEMS 


PROFILE SOLUTIONS 
PROFILE GROUP 

SIR FRANK WHITTLE RD 
DERBY 

DEII 4XE 


TEL #44 (0)1332 371333 
FAX: +44 (0/1332 369613 
E-MAIL. profil. ga btinternet com 
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ACTIVATED CHARCOAL CLOTH 


Preserving The Past For The Future 


ACC prevents damage to artefacts 
through the effective removal of 
pollutants from the 
Surrounding environment 


Tel: 00 44 (0) 191 584 6962 
Fax. 00 44 (0) 191 584 6793 


Light Projects 


Shouldn't all exhibitionists be 
given the chance to be seen in 


their true light? 


Light Projects 


Leading the way in architectural. 


Oo conservator iehting 


23 Jacob St London SE1 2BG 
Tel +44 (0)20 7231 8282 
Fax +44 (0)20 7237 4342 

email info@lightprojects.co.uk 





HARBOUR GALLERY 
THE BEACON 


AT 


WHITEHAVEN 


THE 


“The use of the Panelock display system has 
given us an easy to use, multi-functional and 
very professional looking Gallery" 

Barbara Barnes, Manager of The Beacon 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


Panelock Systems Limited 
44 (0}20 8770 7543 ¢ Fax: +44 (0}20 8770 9212 
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Hussingtree Designs 
| Publishers of Activity Products 
- both educational and fun! 









* Many different subjects 
* Great for holidays & travelling 






colour your Own Stained glass 
windows & Roman mosaics PP 







On the back enjoy games 
modelis & puzzles 







53 Long Street, Tetbury. GL8 BAA 
Tel 01666 503667 Fax. 01666 504474 
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“luseum 
Showcases 


Hat Works - The Museum of Hatting, Stockport 


Custom designed curved and circular cases 


with fibre optic lighting. 


Netherield 


Netherfield Visual Ltd, 
Hardengreen Business Park, Dalkeith, Edinburgh EH22 3NX 
Tel: +44 (0) 131 654 1333 Fax: +44 (0) 131 654 2666 
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Native American headdress on loon from the Manchester Museum 
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A serious weight problem. When the architects specified hinged glass panels 2.8m wide, weighing over 150Kg each 
for the new Melbourne Museum, they presented their contractors with a problem: where to find a hinge which would 
take such a load without sagging or seizing up? 


The answer was found in Milton Keynes. Working to tight deadlines, Click Systems produced an upgraded version of 
their INCA hinge. 


Bear it in mind if you want to do big things with glass. 


click systems limited, 5 tanners drive, blakelands, milton keynes, mk14 5bu. t +44 (0)1908 617788, f +44 (0)1908 616777 
e support@clicksystems.com, www.clicksystems.com 
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news 
in brief 


@ The Museum of 
Childhood Memories at 
Coylumbridge near 
Aviemore in the Scottish 
Highlands has announced 
that it is to close. The 
museum is the latest 
victim of the strong 
pound, which has caused 
visitor numbers to fall at 
tourist attractions across 
Scotland. The collection of 
2,000 objects, which the 
museum's owner Julia 
Spencer inherited from her 
aunt and uncle, is to be 
sold at auction. 

@ Plans for the Playfair 
Project — an ambitious 
plan for an underground 
link between the Royal 
Scottish Academy and the 
nearby Scottish National 
Gallery in Edinburgh — 
were unveiled last month 
Once the project is 
completed, the galleries 
will have an extra 
15,000sq ft of exhibition 
space — more than twice 
that of the Prado. The 
work is scheduled to be 
completed in 2005 at an 
overall cost of £26m, of 
which £10m has been 
pledged by the Scottish 
Executive and £7m is being 
sought from the lottery 
The main underground link 
will be named after a single 
donor of £5m. 

@ The recently restored 
Wellington Arch at Hyde 
Park Corner in London will 
be opened to the public 
next year. The Arch, built 
in 1826 to commemorate 
Wellington's victory over 
Napoleon, will be 
renovated to provide a 
visitor centre and three 
floors of exhibition space. 
It is the second-largest 
public monument to be 
restored by English 
Heritage after the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park, 
London. 
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Conservation closure 
is ‘short-sighted’ 


he last Area Museums Council in England with its own 
conservation department announced last month that it is 
to close the unit down. North West Museums Service will 
close its conservation and design division, making eight staff 
members redundant, at the end of March 2001 
The decision was taken after a £10,000 consultation review 
(£8,000 of which came from the Museums and Galleries 
Commission) recommended that the NWMS ‘move to a more 
strategic approach to collection care’. The new strategy will mean 
NWMS providing an arms-length service to its 160 registered 
museums. The decision followed a spend of more than £60,000 
on updating the studio’s security and ventilation system last year 
lan Taylor, director of NWMS, said the service was ‘reflecting 
NWMS would become ‘an 
enabler’, he said, supporting conservation work through grant aid. 


the changes shown by the sector’ 


A care of collections fund, with £25,000 from Resource’s fund for 
cross-sectoral working in the regions, is to be established to tar- 
get conservation priorities in the museum, libraries and archives 
sectors. NWMS also hopes to have a strategic development offi- 
cer in place in the new year to review the whole organisation. ‘We 
have to rethink almost every week,’ Taylor said 

The eight staff forced to take redundancy are seven conser- 
vators and a technician. The eight, who are in talks with Unison, 
have put forward proposals to the board to allow them the use of 
the studios after March 2001. They have also made a promise to 
museums in the region that they will offer a conservation, design 
and joinery service on an independent basis from April 2001 

James Dickinson, natural history senior conservator, said that 
staff were displeased with the lack of communication they had 
with the board. ‘Decisions are not being made,’ he said. ‘We can- 
not even get simple answers to questions like whether we can 
make use of the equipment after the studios close.’ 

Taylor, however, said that the staff were being kept up-to- 
date. The board was considering the plausibility of conservators 
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Who conserves the conservators? The NWMS team at work 


setting up on a freelance basis. It also approached Lancashire 
County Museums Service to see if it is interested in adopting the 
department. ‘The priority is to help staff to re-establish them- 
selves,’ he added, indicating that staff might be assisted with 
training to prepare them for freelance work 
Adrian Heritage, a council member of the United Kingdom 
Institute for Conservation of Historic and Artistic Works (UKIC) 
commented: ‘To cut the jobs is incredibly short-sighted. It is throw- 
ing away a huge resource.’ With a shortage of funds, Heritage 
said, it is all too easy to target the conservation department first 
‘What you're left with is further conservation problems in the re- 
gion,’ he said. The most important thing, he said, was to keep the 
team together: ‘There will be a lot of repetition in the region if they 
are forced to disband.’ 
Felicity Heywood 
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Push to sell British museums abroad 


useums and galleries are being en- 
VV agains to sell their skills abroad 
under an initiative jointly funded by 
Resource, the Museums Association, the 
British Council and a Department for Trade 
and Industry/Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office organisation called Trade Partners 
UK. The scheme, the Museums Export 
Advisory Service, will run until the end of 
March 2001. If it is successful, a perma- 
nent service may be set up 
A number of museums and galleries 
already offer consultancy services to their 
counterparts abroad. Many, such as the 
Imperial War Museum, do not charge for 
these services but increasingly others, such 





as the Science Museum and London 
Transport Museum, are being paid. The 
backers feel that many museums and 
governments abroad are prepared to pay 
for expert help, but may not know who to 
approach. 

Jonathan Griffin is chairman of the 
heritage and tourism group of the Creative 
Industries Export Promotion Advisory 
Group, which was set up by the govern- 
ment to promote export of expertise. "We 
have a two-fold role,’ he said. ‘We are trying 
to galvanise the front line abroad — Trade 
Partners UK in the embassies and also the 
British Council officers. We want them to 
send back information about the market 





and opportunities on offer, but we also 
want to inspire people here to work 
abroad.’ 

Jane Weeks, the consultant running the 
trial, says that it will only cover museums 
and galleries. If it is successful, however, 
there are plans to extend it to include built 
heritage and tourism. ‘The first step is to 
find out who has worked where abroad, 
and what support museums and suppliers 
feel they need. We will also see if we can 
build on existing databases and websites. 


» Links: jane.weeks@britishcouncil.org 
www. britishcouncil/creativeindustries/ 


heritage 
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Quids in is s the oe winner 


hris Smith, the secretary of state 
has found millions of 
to fund his Quids In 


scheme — but at the expense of the core 


Tor culture 


pounds 


revenue grants that nationally-funded 
museums and galleries in England need 
for everyday running costs 

The secretary of state has found a 
large amount of extra money for the 
sector — up trom £229m this year to 
£246m next year, 
2002 


makes a total raise over the three vears 


then to £268m in 


3 and £275m in 2003/4. This 


of £102m if £229m is taken as the base- 
nne tigure 

Smith has made it clear that much of 
the money is reserved for particular ac- 
tivities. About £22m has been put aside 
for capital repairs, £15m of which is 
allocated to particular projects. The 
biggest of these is an urgent £6m grant 
to repair the Natural History Museum's 
crumbling palaeontology building 
About £7m has 
DCMS for its sponsored museums to 
2003/4 


been held back by 


compete for in 2002/3 and 
Further substantial amounts have 


been set aside for the Quids In policy, to 





How to spend £102m 


2000/1 


Building repairs - 
| Base grant increases * - 
Quids In 5 
Extra for children and OAPs* - 
Unallocated revenue funding - 
Extra for 24 hr museum - 
Extra for reserve etc = 





allow adults between 18 and 60 to vis- 
it for £1, and for the policy to let children 
and senior citizens in free. DCMS 


cagey about the sums involved, but 


finally revealed that Quids In will cost a 
total of £39m over the next three years 
lt would not reveal the figure for free 


entry for children and the over-60s, but 


Museums Journal calculations 
that 


Yet desp 


suggest 
this could be more than £6m 

ite the substantial increase. 
the News ha 


s been greeted with disap- 





pointment by many museums — par- 


ticularly museums that do not charge 


and those in the regions 
Worst hit are Tyne and Wear 
Museums, and the Horniman and 


Gettrve in London. None of the three 


has received any increase on this year's 


funding, which — using the Treasury's 


own estimation of 2.5 per cent inflation 


a year to 2003/4 — amounts in real 


terms to a 7.7 per cent cut. David 


Fieming, director of Tyne and Wear 
Museums, said that he was ‘very disap- 
pointed’. The museum service did not 


receive any c apital money and despite 





asking for funding to introduce free en- 
2001/2 2002/3 2003/4 
- 10m 12m 
8.5m 9m 9m | 
8.6m 14.8m 15.4m 
- 0.75m 0.75m 
- 4m 9m 
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Funding will stand still for two years at the British Museum 


try/Quids In to the only museums Most successful overall were the 
in the group that charge — the Natural History Museum, the Science 
Hancock and Segendunum — its bid Museum and the Royal Armouries 
for £465,000 was not successful (which will introduce Quids In to its 

At the Museum of Science and Leeds site next year as well as at Fort 
Industry in Manchester, director Patrick Nelson) — not to mention the Tate, 
Greene said that although he was hap- which has seen its grant increase from 


py with the compensation for Quids In, £19.7m last year to £27m by 2003/4 | 


the museum's core grant has not in- The Design Museum is also celebrating 


ot £200,000 this 


like be coming a regular fix- 


creased. By 2003 it will be £2.3m, just — its one-off grant 


£100,000 more than it was in 1993 ir looks 
Altt ouen museums SUCN as the Britis 
nd the 
s slightly above inflation (3 

1 3.8 per cent) in 2001/2 


n their 


ture. DCMS will continue paying it for 


Museum a National Gallery re- the next three years 


ceived raise Jane Morris 


m - b a 
per cent and 


they got no further increases *Figures for children/senior citizens 


ørants for the next two years ind baseline grants are estimates 


Scottish local museum funding is ‘a shambles’ 


he position of local authority museums in 

Scotland is worsening as a result of devolution 
and local government reorganisation. There is 
growing evidence that museum services are being 
pushed down the tiers of local government and 
grouped with wildly differing services. This makes 
it even harder for museums to fight to rectify the 
funding gap that has opened since 1995. 

Mike Taylor, head of arts and heritage at Perth 
Museum and Art Gallery, told the Museums 
Association conference in October that the 
provision of museum services in Scotland was 


‘a shambles’. 


The Scottish Executive has told local authorities 
to slim down, and most have responded by reduc- 
ing the numbers of their departments. Taylor con- 
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ducted an informal survey of the position of art 
and heritage services within local authorities 
which revealed that museums now come under at 
least 14 different departments, ranging from edu- 
cation to development and planning. Taylor's own 
museum service in Perth is currently in limbo as it 
has not been allocated a departmental home 
following council restructuring. 

Despite the unveiling of the cultural strategy in 
August, critics have complained that the Scottish 
Executive has washed its hands of the problems in 
local authority museum services. ‘We have been 
the collateral casualties of the undeclared civil war 
between local and central government,’ said Taylor. 

A similar pattern is emerging in England and 
Wales. A survey of 92 local authority museums in 


Britain by lan Lawley, chairman of the Group for 
Museum Directors, found that only 1 per cent of 
senior museum officers are on the first tier in local 
authorities. Heads of services said that they are 
lower down the power structure, and that this can 
mean that the voice of museums is not heard at 
the highest level. According to Lawley this 
probably has more to do with keeping manage- 
ment costs down than with any lowering of the 
status of museum services. ‘It is not the structure |E 
that matters,’ said Lawley, ‘but the quality of what 
you are doing, and how loud you shout about it.’ 
Sharon Heal 


British Muse: 


The 


» Copies of the report are available from lan S 
Lawley. Email: ian.lawley@stoke.gov.uk £ 
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Phy ve 


news 
in brief 


to address the needs of the 
poorly-funded local 


authority sector in Scotland. 


The Scottish Local 
Authority Museums (Slam) 
says that the £11.7m 
allocated to the sector over 
three years will be 
swallowed by the nationals 
at the expense of local 
authorities. 

The chair of the steering 
group, John Stewart- 
Young, said that all Scottish 
local authority museums 
will be invited to join. 

» Resource: the Council for 
Museums, Archives and 
Libraries is inviting all three 
sectors to submit case 
studies of ‘innovative 
projects’ to be developed 
into a database. 

The initiative will focus on 
five areas: education, 
access, audience 
development, marketing 
and ICT. For more 
information and to submit 
case studies go to 
Wwww.resource. gov.uk 

» The five-year plan fora 
regional museum 

service in Northern Ireland 
to cover four council areas 
was launched 

in October. The Causeway 
museum service will 

take in the districts of 
Coleraine, Limavady, 
Moyle and Ballymoney. 
Included in the 

strategic goals are ways to 
raise the standards of 
collection care and improve 
access to them. 

b The Highland Folk 
Museum in Newtonmore 
has won the Scottish 
Museum of the Year Award, 
for its visitor services project 
which integrates 

research interpreting rural 
society over the 

past three centuries. The 
award was presented in 
Edinburgh last month. 
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‘vicious circle’ of limiting factors of- 
ten causes social inclusion work be- 
ing carried out by local authority 
museums to go unrecognised, according 
to a report from the Group for Large Local 
Authority Museums launched at to the an- 
nual Museums Association conference in 
October 
The diversity of language used to discuss 
social inclusion, the range of names for ini- 
tiatives and the lack of a wider policy 
framework all add to the ‘fuzziness’ around 
the issue, says the report. Lack of evalua- 
tion, lack of recognition by local authorities 
and central government and the failure of 
directors to promote work done com- 
pounds the problem, with the result that 
social inclusion as a category of activity is 
difficult to pin down 
The report, carried out by the research 
centre for museums and galleries at the 
University of Leicester's department of mu- 
seum studies, defines social inclusion work 
as activity which embraces areas such as 
education or access but which also has an 
impact on a community and changes the 
way people live. It lists examples from all 22 
of the local authority museums services that 
make up GLLAM with examples ranging 
from Aids awareness work with a prosti- 
tutes’ collective at Wolverhampton Art 
Gallery and Museum to a spray-can art pro- 
ject with disaffected youngsters at 


‘Vicious circle’ holds 
ack social inclusion 





Included —Richard Wallace, an artist in residence at Derby Art Galleries’ 
pioneering 1994 exhibition, Defiance: Art Confronting Disability 


Newcastle's Discovery Museum. 

Despite the obstacles, the report con- 
cludes that museums have the potential 
to become ‘powerful agents of social 
change’. Measures it recommends as the 
way forward include better evaluation of 
work done in museums, that museums 
should see themselves as catalysts and 


resources, and more support at policy lev- 
el in local authorities. 
Julie Nightingale 


» The GLLAM report is available from 
the research centre for museums and 
galleries at the University of Leicester 
Tel: 0116 252 3963. 
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Locals can't afford to look for wartime loot 


ocal authority museums do not have 
Beate money to look for Nazi loot in 
their collections, the National Museums 
Directors’ Conference warned. The caution 
came after the government's first response 
to aselect committee report on repatriation 
and illicit trade, published last month. The 
government disagreed with the select com- 
mittee's recommendation that it should as- 
sist non-national museums with provenance 
research relating to the period 1933-1945, 
arguing that every museum should be re- 
sponsible for its own provenance research. 

NMDC secretary Sophie Sutherland said 
it was ‘unquestionable’ that non-national 
museums needed additiona! funding 
There was a strong possibility that research 


results could be incomplete, she said. And 
the issue is ‘time-critical’, she urged, as it 
becomes increasingly hard to find people 
who can recognise looted family artwork 

Sutherland fears that overstretched 
resources such as the Designated Challenge 
Fund for non-national museums, adminis- 
tered by Resource, will be leaned on. ‘There 
was a tendency for people to think that 
provenance research can easily be dove- 
tailed into other areas,’ she said. 

John Murdoch, director of the Courtauld 
Institute, voiced his ‘extreme disappoint- 
ment’ at the government's response. ‘The 
government has not seen that this is a mat- 
ter of great importance,’ he said. ‘It's a 
matter of proper consciousness, if not 


conscience.’ There was concern, he said, 
that because of ‘the pressures on local au- 
thority museums over the past 20 years, 
the transfer of skills from curatorial schol- 
arship to other more immediate concerns 
such as marketing or education’ made it 
harder now to locate the skills within these 
museums to carry out provenance research 

An update of research into Nazi looted 
art by UK museums was unveiled in 
October. Three works on the list for the 
first time came from the British Library, the 
National Maritime Museum and the 
Courtauld Institute. Just one claim has been 
made — on the Tate's View of Hampton 
Court Palace — which is being considered 
by the Spoliation Advisory Panel 
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Lottery visitor f 











gures are more 


than 50 per cent off target 


isitor figures will have to 
increase by over 50 per cent if 
the projections of the first 60 
lottery-funded heritage attractions are 
to be met, according to research funded 
by the Heritage Lottery Fund(HLF) and 
Resource. The work, on market research 
and visitor projections, is being done by 
Branstock Ltd, a specialist consultancy 
as part ot the current HLF/Resource 
Needs Assessment survey 
Branstock found that the 60 pro- 
jects surveyed had an average of 
116,700 visitors before their lottery 
awards but expected to increase their 
visitors by an average of 63,000 each 
or 54 per cent. If this were extrapolat- 
ed across the whole of the UK, muse- 
um visits would have to increase from 
80m to over 120m annually 
So far, Branstock has only studied 17 
of the group in detail. According to 
Stuart Davies, director of policy at 
Resource, the consultancy found that in 
85 per cent of these, applicants had sub- 
mitted their own predictions, untested 
by HLF advisers. In addition, these fig- 
ures were not subjected to ‘sensitivity 
analysis’, which would take into account 
the impact of or on nearby attractions 
Only seven of the organisations ap- 
proached could say that their predictions 
had come true. Four didn't know, and six 


were, bizarrely, ‘still thinking about it’ 
The findings come as a number of 
lottery projects are reporting figures 
significantly at odds with their original 
projections. Some are positive — such as 
at the New Art Gallery Walsall, with 
205,000 visitors to December, against 
projections of 145,000 by mid-February 
2001. But many have not been so cau- 
tious and are failing to meet targets. This 
iS particularly worrying for projects that, 
unlike Walsall, rely on ticket income 
Last month it emerged that Steam, 
the museum of railway engineering 
which opened to critical acclaim in 
Swindon this June, has halved its first- 
year visitor projections, from 194,000 to 
around 100,000. Swindon borough 
council bailed the 
month with a grant of £474,000 instead 
of the expected £98,000, plus an extra 
£26,000 grant for marketing. But that is 
not enough to close the deficit, and the 
museum has had to find over £100,000 


museum out last 


of savings. This has included raising 
most ticket prices by 15 per cent, apart 
from family tickets which will go up by 
3 per cent. The museum is also ceasing 
late-night opening, getting rid of the 
equivalent of 5.5 posts and cutting the 
special exhibitions budget altogether 
There are many reasons for inaccu- 


rate visitor-number predictions, Davies 


Rpg 
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Out of Steam: the railway museum in Swindon has halved its visitor projections 


Said, such as Over-optimistic museum 
and gallery managers, political pressure, 
‘heart before brain’, poor needs assess- 
ment, and insufficient options analysis 
But ne 


tants , saying 


also criticised ‘dodgy consul- 
‘There 


these around to raise concern. They are 


are enougn of 


either incompetent, or prepared to de- 


The 
National Audit Office confirmed that 


liver whatever the clients want.’ 


although it is not currently investigating 
fraud among any museum or gallery 
projects, it is ‘very concerned’ about 
visitor projections and does not rule out 
future investigations 


Jane Morris 


Give them back, new Scottish deputy demands 


oreign artefacts sitting in 

Scottish museums should be 
returned to the country of origin if 
requested, Scotland's new deputy 
minister for sport and culture has 
declared. Allan Wilson, who took 
over from Rhona Brankin in last 
month's Scottish Executive 
reshuffle, made the statement to a 
Scottish national newspaper. ‘He 
was caught off guard,’ a spokesman 
in the press office said, adding that 
the opinion expressed was 
"Wilson's personal view’. 

Elizabeth Cameron, Glasgow city 
council's convener of culture and 
leisure services, was angry that such 
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a sweeping statement could be made 
‘after a few days in office’. ‘The 
decision to return looted items is a 
long and complex process, and each 
item has to be looked at individually’ 
said Cameron,who was instrumental 
in the decision to return the Lakota 
Ghost Dance Shirt last year. 

The reshuffle has resulted in 
unusual divisional pairings. Sport 
and Culture is located within the 
Education department. But Wilson 
reports to Sam Galbraith, who lost 
Education in the reshuffle and 
became minister for Environment, 
Sport and Culture. The Education 
division is now tagged on to Europe 


and External Affairs, and headed by 
Jack McConnell, previously minister 
for finance along with Europe and 
External Affairs. 

Cameron said that she was 
looking forward to working with 
Wilson, and was not worried about 
his lack of a museums background. 
But she revealed her 
disappointment in Glasgow's 
museum service being singled out 
as a ‘special case’ in the Scottish 
Cultural Strategy review, with no 
sign of extra funding. The Glasgow 
Museums Best Value review 
completed this autumn identified a 
need of £2.2m a year. 





New deputy: Allan Wilson 
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Report recommends new 
Welsh culture consortium 


fter a six-month consultation period, the report 

from Wales's Post-16 Education and Training 

Committee was released last month. Jenny 
Randerson, the newly-appointed Minister for Culture 
and Sport, hailed its arrival, saying: ‘| wholeheartedly 
endorse and welcome the priorities identified in the 
report. 

The Post-16 Committee emphasised the need for 
greater investment in culture and the arts. The Nationa! 
Assembly should establish a ‘clear policy’ for these 
sectors, it said, and ‘require its agencies and spon- 
sored bodies to deliver on its policy objectives’. The re- 
port also recommended that the National Assembly 
take immediate action to reform the Arts Council of 
Wales, as recommended in the Wallace Report earli- 
er this year 

To ensure promotion of Welsh ‘distinctiveness and 
diversity’, the report recommended that the Council 
of Museums in Wales, the Library and Information 
Services Council, National Museums and Galleries in 
Wales and the National Library of Wales be required 
to work with community organisations to increase 
public access to collections. They should also work 
directly with the Arts Council to develop pro- 
grammes which include all ethnic communities 

A key proposal made by the Post-16 Committee — 
and endorsed by the Welsh Cabinet the following 
week — was the establishment of a cultural 
consortium, Cymru'n Creu, headed by a Culture 


Secretary and a dedicated Subject Committee 


Cymru'n Creu should embrace ‘all relevant ASPBs 
(Assembly Public Sponsored Bodies) — including the 
Wales Tourist Board, the Welsh Development Agency, 
the National Council for Education and Training for 
Wales and the Welsh Joint Education Committee, 
together with the Arts Council, the Sports Council, 
Welsh 
Association and a representative of the umbrella bod- 


broadcasters, the Local Government 
ies. The consortium should act as a forum for dis- 


cussing issues, to support, network and share 
information 

The committee observed that having ‘a dedicated 
Culture Secretary’ would ‘raise the profile of culture 
and arts in Wales and demonstrate the assembly's 
very real recognition of their fundamental importance’ 
Jane Peirson Jones, director of the Council for 
Museums in Wales, believes that this function is in 
eftect already fulfilled by the Minister for Culture and 
Sport in Wales post 

Just a week after the report was released, Randerson 
echoed her, saying: ‘I will be working energetically 
with the arts organisations to set broad policy and to 
agree priorities for funding; to raise the profile of Welsh 
arts and culture at home and abroad; and to ensure that 
all organisations in this field work in co-operation in or- 
der to complement and reinforce each other's efforts.’ 
She also recommended paying whoever sits on the 
executive board of the reorganised Arts Council of 
Wales, so that the quality of policy-makers is improved 
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Increasing public access to collections is a key 
recommendation of the Welsh report 


Unwanted items should ‘go to auction or skip’ 


Me collections must be rationalised, 
redistributed or shared, and if found to be 
surplus to requirements should be sold or thrown 
away, according to the chief executive of Resource. 
In a speech devoted to Resource’s ambitions, 
Neville Mackay told the annual Museums 
Association conference in October that there may 
be a case for considering public collections as a 
single collection. ‘It might mean a single 
distributed national collection, which could 
deliver a service defined by public needs as well 
as the needs of the collection,’ he said. ‘We may 
ultimately be creating a world where the word 
“museum” doesn't exist,’ he said, ‘where it is 
replaced by a new word that reflects 
the dynamism of the sector.’ Mackay added that 
there ‘scope for rationalising collections’; 
museums could make ‘creative use of both 
auction room and skip.’ 
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But this displayed a lack of understanding of 
museum priorities, Tristram Besterman, 
convenor of the Museums Association ethics 
committee, said. ‘Museums are becoming more 
mature about collaborations to make objects 
more accessible and to look after them better,’ he 
said. ‘We are becoming much less concerned 
with issues of ownership and more concerned 
about issues of public benefit. Disposal is a 
means of last resort, and sending items to the 
auction room or throwing them away is not 
acceptable practice. Objects should be kept in 
the public domain, and put wherever they can do 
the most good.’ 

Besterman also said that Resource would have 
to deal with the fact that practice on disposal 
varies greatly between museums and libraries. 
Last month, Newcastle Central Library sold a 
first-edition five-volume set of Charles Darwin's 








The Voyage of HMS Beagle, bound between 1840 
and 1843, at auction for £43,000. A spokesman 
said that the decision had been taken by the then- 
director of education and libraries under powers 
delegated by the council. 

This is the third sale from the central library in 
recent years. The spokesman said that 
it was regarded as uncontroversial in the libraries 
world. This would not have been 
the case, Besterman said, had a museum made 
such a sale. Even for libraries it was 
not a good idea. 

‘The University of Manchester and the 
University of Keele sold off books a couple of 
years ago. But they have realised that 
no major benefactor will ever consider giving 
either any of their rare book collection now. So 
the sales raised money, but the loss in donations 
will cost them millions,’ he said. 








All change: children in the Glanely Gallery, Cardiff. 
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Collections Management Software for Museums and Galleries. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


ADLIB Museum features highly comprehensive functionality for professional collections 
management. It has built-in image storage and retrieval capabilities, and options for a thesaurus 
structure as well as for links to external files such as Word and Excel documents, or Internet 
pages. An optional Internet/ intranet module is available with advanced search possibilities 
allowing users to browse controlled terminology lists and thesauri. Great care has been taken to 
observe international standards so as to maximise the possibilities for data exchange. At the 
cutting edge of developments in this field, ADLIB /nformation Systems is a member of the 
Consortium for the Interchange of Museum Information (CIMI), and plays an active role in 
developing 239.50 and Dublin Core test systems. 


SIMPLE TO USE 
ADLIB Museum is exceptionally simple to use. Clearly structured screens, consistency of 
operations, and user-definable and context-sensitive help ensure that working with ADLIB is 


always easy and efficient. In addition, the extensive validation lists make for ease and accuracy 
of data entry, resulting in consistent files that form a solid basis for successful data retrieval. 


CHOICE OF VERSIONS 


ADLIB Museum Starter Pack is a compact ‘off-the-shelf application based on the MDA 


SPECTRUM / MGC Minimum Standard. The package incorporates a fully integrated thesaurus and 


offers the possibility of including images in records. 
ADLIB Museum Standard Edition is designed to support SPECTRUM procedures and the CIDOC 
Guidelines for Museum Object Information. The package also features a library/ documentation 
database based on ISBD cataloguing rules. The application can be adapted and extended to suit 
your specific requirements. 

ADLIB Museum Plus comprises the Standard Edition 
plus library / archive functionality to provide 

cross domain searching without 

compromising professional standards. 


For more information please contact: 
Chris Turner or Nazia Ahmed 


SOFTWARE FOR FLEXIBLE COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT 








PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO THE 2000 MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE IN JERSEY 





y presidential address to the 1999 conference in 

Edinburgh had the title Museums — Moving to Centre 

Stage (Museums Journal November 1999, p10). One 
year later, my address to the conference in Jersey was entitled 
Museums in the Spotlight 

We are witnessing a remarkable surge of interest in museums 
Hardly a day passes without museums appearing in national 
newspapers and on television. How things have changed from the 
situation of just a few years ago, when arts ministers addressing 
conference would admit they knew little about museums, and 
would then speak for 40 minutes about their visits to the theatre. 

This is a good opportunity to express publicly the Museums 
Association's appreciation of the commitment to museums being 
shown by Chris Smith and Alan Howarth. We have witnessed sub- 
stantial increases in national funding for museums in England, and 
also, through the Designation Challenge Fund, support for pre- 
eminent collections in regional museums. | hope, through the 
National Cultural Strategy for Scotland, that support is forth- 
coming for the Scottish museum sector. The administrations in 
Wales and Northern Ireland have opportunities to strengthen the 
role of the museums for which they are responsible 

Throughout the United Kingdom, the National Lottery has had 
a transforming effect on museums. One of the most important 
decisions by the government was the continuation of the National 
Lottery (HLF) funding stream devoted to heritage. A total of £599m 
has been committed by the Heritage Lottery Fund to more than 700 
museums and collections. We are now seeing the rewards of this 
investment and it is possible to draw analogies with the success of 
the British Olympic team in Sydney. No one doubts the link between 
lottery funding for sport and the fantastic performances in the 
games. It has direct parallels with gold-medal quality museums that 
are opening throughout Britain, most of which would not have 
happened without the lottery. This is my selection of 11 gold- 
medal winners in the museum world: 

» Tate Gallery, Liverpool 

» Verdant Works Industrial Museum, Dundee 

» The New Art Gallery, Walsall 

» The Science Museum's Wellcome Wing 

»} The Roman bath-house project at Segedunum (Wallsend) 
» The Ondaatje Wing at the National Portrait Gallery 

» Steam at Swindon 

» Tate Modern, Bankside 

» The National Museum of Scotland 

BD The St Christopher Gallery, Norton Priory in Cheshire 
D The first phase of renewal of the Manchester Museum 

Of course my list is arbitrary. But the message to government, 
and to the HLF, is straightforward: continue to invest in our 
museums and we will provide better and better museums. 

But there are two dark clouds over this bright museum land- 
scape. Unsustainable new attractions and reductions in local gov- 
ernment spending on museums are threatening to erode many 
achievements. Few of the new attractions that have already run 
into funding difficulties, or will soon do so, are museums. That is 
of no comfort, however, as when the time arrives that they require 
a rescue package, it will undoubtedly come from already hard- 
pressed cultural budgets. It is in no one’s interest that the attrac- 
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tions sector as a whole be tarnished with failures. The English 
Tourism Council is developing a new attractions strategy de- 
signed to avoid this situation happening again, and | have had the 
opportunity to contribute to its thinking on behalf of the MA 

The second dark cloud is that which hangs over local-authori- 
ty-funded museums, including many independents. Britain has a 
bizarre and inconsistent approach to funding. Last year | pointed 
to the drastic cuts in resources available to museums in Scotland 
Everyone here will know the sorry state of affairs that we have seen 
develop over the past 12 months, for it has been well document- 
ed in Museums Journal. | have spoken to many dedicated, high- 
ly professional colleagues who are doing all that could be expected 
of them in providing educational services, are addressing issues of 
social exclusion, are adopting entrepreneurial strategies, are 
putting their collections online, and yet are still suffering debili- 
tating and demotivating budget cuts. It is worrying that we are 
beginning to see the museums community dividing into two 
groups: the fortunate with national funding or designated status 
and lottery-funded developments on the one hand, and on the 
other, those suffering a succession of cutbacks to the point at 
which they are struggling to remain open 

This is why | have written to the Department of Culture, Media 
and Sport calling for a high-level review into local authority fund- 
ing for museums. The Association of Independent Museums, the 
National Museum Directors’ Conference and the Group for Large 
Local Authority Museums have also raised this issue. | believe min- 
isters realise that there is a problem, and are prepared to address it 
The Scottish Executive is also being asked to examine the matter. 

lf we can achieve a position where museum budgets can be sta- 
bilised at realistic levels, the benefits will be enormous. The stage 
is set for a breakthrough in the funding of regional mu- 
seums, It is the number one priority for the MA to press the case 
It is dear to my heart, and to that of my successor, David Fleming. 
But it requires the advocacy of every individual and institutional 
member of the MA 


Patrick Greene is director of the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Manchester 
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Gathering the Jewels is an ambitious project to put Welsh treasures online. Lise Hull reports 
eae e scene G aa aiid cl Ia Soh | 


News Analysis 





Welsh jewels to go online 


igitisation seems to be the word of the mo- 

ment. Chris Smith, the culture secretary, re- 

cently established the bold goal of getting 
the ‘cream of the UK's national museum and gallery 
collections, films, music and stage performances’ on- 
line by 2005, Culture Online, as the project is known 
will build on the digitisation programme started by the 
New Opportunities Fund (Nof) 

In September, about 50 representatives of the mu- 
seum, library and archive sectors of Wales gathered on 
the Llanbadarn campus of the University of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. The day-long event was to develop ideas 
for a challenging new project — Gathering the Jewels 

Taking its name and inspiration from a poem by the 
late RS Thomas (and not, as some might speculate, 
from the Netful of Jewels conference last year), the all- 
Wales digitisation project intends to focus on more 
than the best-known national treasures. The idea is to 
gather documents, artefacts, books, photographs and 
other items that reflect Welsh history and culture, 
from both a national and local perspective. Descriptive 
text and digital images will be used on the website 
Digital Exhibition will include selected low-resolution 
graphics with detailed interpretative text; Digital 
Collection will feature groups of low resolution images 
with little interpretation; and Digital Surrogate will 
only present high-resolution images 

Gathering the Jewels is preparing a Stage 2 bid for 
submission to Nof this month. The project is broad- 
based and geared to audiences from all walks of life 
lifelong learners, general readers, schools and col- 
leges, and scholars. Items from collections throughout 
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A national treasure: The Carew Cross 
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Wales will be selected, based on the overall theme of 
community, and sub-themes such as Wales and the 
sea, life on the land or expositions of different com- 
munities within Wales. Individual institutions, nation- 
al and local, large and small, will be eligible to choose 
which materials within their collections best display the 
themes and the history and culture of Wales 
Contributions may come from the ordinary citizen as 
well as private and public institutions 

Andrew Green, the librarian (the equivalent of the 
director) of the National Library of Wales, is heading 
the Gathering the Jewels Consortium. Green ac- 
knowledges that most museums, libraries and records 
offices will be eligible but it is unlikely, because of re- 
sources and time available, that everyone will be rep- 
resented. ‘Some may consider they have nothing to 
offer, or won't want to participate; others may not fit 
the theme or sub-themes; but also we will need to be 
selective if, as expected, a large number wish to take 
part,’ he says. ‘The selection mechanisms are still to 
be determined, but we shall certainly make sure that 
smaller institutions will not lose out if they have eli- 
gible material to offer.’ Ultimately, the goal is to of- 
fer website visitors a representative look at Wales, its 
communities, its people, its history and its culture 

Jane Peirson Jones, director of the Council for 
Museums in Wales, supports the project, but has con- 
cerns about equal representation, not only within the 
museums community (for example: will a fair propor- 
tion of smaller local museums be included?), but also 
between the three sectors. She wants guarantees that 
local and independent museums will not be short- 
changed. She also wants to ensure that content will not 
be selected on a first-come-first-served basis. Green 
accepts that such problems could arise, but stresses 
that ‘the consortium in fact consists mainly of repre- 
sentatives of "umbrella bodies” for such institutions 
so it is unlikely their interests will be overlooked.’ 

In the meantime, efforts are focused on completing 
a viable Stage 2 bid. A professional consultant from 
DCA Cardiff, has been appointed, with a grant from 
the Wales Information Society, to finalise the bid. A 
meeting has also been held between Gayle Evans, 
head of documentation at the National Museums and 
Galleries of Wales, a member of the Jewels 
Consortium, and five other groups preparing bids 
The six projects have been grouped together by Nof 
as a Celebrating Wales consortium 

The completion date for Gathering the Jewels, if ap- 
proved in Spring 20071, is the end of 2002. That leaves 
about 18 months to gather materials, photograph the 
items, scan them, write appropriate text and then up- 
load graphics and text files onto a ready-made web- 
site. Gwyn Jenkins, keeper of the department of 
manuscripts and records at the National Library of 


Wales, has experience of similar projects. He says 
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Talking pages: a page from the 13th century 
manuscript lawbook known as the Law of Hywel 
(Peniarth 28), held at theNational Library of Wales 


there are several problems that could complicate the 
Gathering the Jewels process: obtaining copyrights, 
developing standards to ensure a professional quali- 
ty website, selecting which items to place online, 
preservation of the digitised images, and creating a 
working website. 

Michael Freeman, curator of the Ceredigion 
Museum and secretary of the Federation of Museums 
and Galleries in Wales, says that the project is ‘very am- 
bitious’, but adds that it is presently ‘not focused 
enough’. Besides ‘being hemmed in too much by Nof 
rules’, he thinks the final product may have lots of 
disparate pages that have few links to each other or to 
other sites. 

Once completed, efforts will then have to be direct- 
ed toward sustaining the project and ensuring it does 
not stagnate. Other funding sources are being consid- 
ered, including EU structural funds, to prevent this from 
occurring 

The hope is that the Gathering the Jewels mega- 
site will be an inspiration to its users. Green says it will 
include pointers, information and inducements to 
encourage physical visits to individual institutions 

Having a large, all-encompassing site should actu- 
ally help smaller locations that are always in danger 
of being “lost in cyberspace” if they have to survive 
on their own,’ he says 

Lise Hull 
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Quids in, quids out 


oaning about a government that has just promised museums 
M £102m over three years may seem ungracious. It will seem 

especially ungracious to the many independent and local 
authority museums across the UK that are facing cuts, and that would be 
delighted with a fraction of it. But this is what Museums Journal is about 
to do. Because the latest Department for Culture settlement gets stranger 
the more you look at it. 

For three years now, the government has been urging museums to 
embrace more diverse audiences, life-long learning and social inclusion. 
Little by little, the government has found out what museums and galleries 
knew already — that they have a really important role to play in educa- 
tion and social policy — and has started telling teachers, local councillors, 
health workers et al about them. Time and time again, the example the 
government have used is Tyne and Wear. (To the point that a lot of 
other museums and galleries were getting sick of the sound of it. Look 
at us, they said, and look at what we are doing.) 

But why, with £102m around, did Tyne and Wear end up with noth- 
ing? Well, not exactly nothing. It got a standstill grant of £994,000. For 
three years, A cut, in effect, of around 10 per cent. Tyne and Wear had 
asked for a baseline uplift in year one of £300,000, and also some Quids 
In money for the only charging museums it has — the Hancock and 
Segedunum. What it got was nothing like. The words ‘slap’ and ‘face’ 
spring to mind. 

The London non-chargers are not very happy either. The non-nation- 
al Horniman and Geffrye have standstill settlements. The British Museum, 
National Gallery, National Portrait Gallery and Wallace Collection have a 
one-year increase, then two years of standstill. Some reward for all their 
free-access policies. True, money isn't everything. But for visitors without 
much, free entry is a wonderful thing. 

As is £1 entry. The irony is that among the museums that did the best 
out of this settlement are the museums that are most sceptical of Quids 
In. And they are still not placated. The Natural History Museum (and the 
Science Museum, Imperial War Museum and National Maritime Museum) 
are getting very nervous indeed about VAT. The writing is on the wall, one 
senior museum figure told Museums Journal, down at Customs and 
Excise. Customs does not like the current reclamation routine. It might just 
accept the £1 visitors after 2002 (when museum VAT settlements will be 
entirely reviewed), but already it does not want to accept the free children 
and pensioners and could split VAT accordingly. 

Of course, not everyone is unhappy. Not the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (which missed out on capital funding but got Quids In money). 
Nor the Royal Armouries (which can go for Quids In as its Leeds PFI is 
quietly swept into the corner). Or the Design Museum (its first regular 
grant). Or, of course, the Tate. Five million pounds extra this year has 
become £7m next. But then, 2000 has really been the Tate's year. 

Jane Morris 
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Navigating lottery bids 





We read with interest the article on 
the preservation of historic ships 
(Museums Journal October 2000, p20), 

Reading between the lines, one 
could be mistaken for thinking that 
the ss Great Britain Project’s progres- 
sion through stage one of a £7m 
Heritage Lottery Fund bid was due 
more to luck than good management. 

The ss Great Britain's HLF applica- 
tion was the culmination of over 
two year’s study by a team of 
conservators, Curators, architects, 
structural engineers and maritime 
archaeologists. Underpinning the ap- 
plication was a conservation plan 
tracing the history of the ship and 
dockyard. This established a strong 
case for preserving and interpreting 
the original material of the ship. It 
also established the parameters for a 
further study — a condition report 
on the ship which analysed the con- 
dition of the vessel's iron and wood, 
as Well as that of the dockyard,and as- 
sessed the various options for 


conservation. This report concluded 
that a new approach to the ship's con- 
servation must be the first priority. 

These two documents laid the 
ground rules tor the architectural 
report, interpretation plan, quantity 
survey, business plan and other sup- 
porting documents that formed our 
HLF application. The application also 
demonstrated that the long-term 
financial needs of the ship could be 
met through an income stream not 
reliant on visitor numbers alone. 

As maritime curators and archae- 
ologists we are naturally concerned 
with the plight of the nation’s other 
historic vessels and wish them well in 
securing funding. At the ss Great 
Britain we are endeavouring to show 
that there is indeed a sustainable 
way forward in the challenge of ship 
preservanon. 


Matthew Tanner and Shane 
Casey, director and assistant curator, ss 
Great Britain 


A voyage of discovery 





I thought that Matt Barnard’ article 
on the problems facing historic 
vessels was absolutely first-class 
(Museums Journal October 2000, p20). 
It was accurate, well balanced and 
hit all the right notes. It will, I am 
confident, give encouragement to 


A parting note 


those who face the never-ending 
struggle to find tunds to preserve 
their vessels. I can only hope that the 
government will take note. 


Colin Allen, secretary of the National 
Historic Ships Committee 





May I pass on my thanks to the many 
colleagues who have contacted me 
during and after my decision to 
retire as director of Beamish. My 
family and I are very grateful for all 
the kind words and good wishes, 

| hope, in retirement, to be writ- 
ing more, though not enurely on 
museum matters. Many folk will 
know that I came late to this illus- 


trious profession, | much enjoyed 
the challenges and hurly-burly of 
museum life, A colleague has point- 
ed out that my 16 years’ curatorial 
career started on All Fools’ Day and 
ended on Hallowe'en, a fact that he 
described as*curiously appropriate’. 
What can he have meant? 


Peter Lewis 


NEXT MONTH 


The Editor, 

Museums Journal, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 
Email: jane@museums 
association.org 


Museums Journal welcomes 
letters for publication, but reserves 
the right to edit them. Quick 
responses and shorter letters are 
more likely to be published. We 
cannot publish anonymous letters. 


@ Happy birthday to us 


Museums Journal celebrates 100 years 


we look back to the past and forward to the future in this 
special centenary issue 


Plus news, comment. debate. interviews 
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Several degrees of separation 





asks 
despite many years of fine words, 
museums still have so few black and 


Lucie Carrington why, 


Asian professionals on their staff 


(Museums Journal November 2000, p20) 

I grew up in the London Borough 
of Harrow, where the population is 
at least 50) per cent Asian. Asian 
friends of mine have almost exclu- 
sively found employment in ac- 
counting, medicine or IT. These 
industries, unlike most museums, are 
actually willing to invest in the train- 
ing of their emplovees. 

Why should Asian graduates use 
their potential in an sector where a 
job asks tor two or three years of man- 
agement experience and offers a salary 
of £10,000 in return? One need only 
look at Museums Journal’ job pages 
for evidence of this, 

| currently find myself unem- 
ployed and have had to travel 


throughout Britain looking for 
employment and I have watched my 
savings depleted by travel expenses 
l have a history degree. a heritage 


postgraduate and just over a vear of 


Management experience. vet have 
not found employment. 

I know people who lett school at 
16 and they have a good salary,a car, 
a house and money tor foreign 
holidays. Evidence suggests that you 
need a salary of at least £50,000 a 
vear to buv even a flat in London. A 
single museum income does not go 
very far in a London borough. 

The question vou should be ask- 
ing is this: why choose museums 
over industries that invest more 
money and training in their young 
Asian, black and white people? 


James Youle, jormerly of Harrow 
Museum and Heritage Centre 


The moral minority 





| was extremely surprised at the po- 
faced and frankly biased response of 
your ethics adviser to the enquiry 
about an article in a Christian book- 
let by a museum director (Museums 
Journal November 2000, p35). 

Not having seen the material in 
question, it sounds even trom the de- 
scription as if the article did indeed 
conform to the relevant sections of 
the code of conduct as the expression 
of an unambiguously personal opin- 
ion. Far from ‘subverting the purpose 
of the museum’, I suspect the piece in 
question was an effective piece of 
marketing on behalf of the museum, 
directed towards a special interest 
group with a particular interest in a 
current exhibition. 

Had an article by a museum 
worker about the experience of the 
benefits of, for example, art educa- 


tion appeared in a booklet about art 
educanon,| do not believe vour ad- 
viser would have thought twice 
about it. Or do they believe 
Christians should be excluded trom 


current inclusion policies? 


Robin Gibson, chic} curator National 
Portrait Galles y 


@ | see. horror, that the head of a 
national insutunon is held by your 
ethical expert to have done wrong in 
promoting Christianitv. This ts 
despite the fact that the Christian 
taith has arguably over the past 1,500 
or more vears been this country’s 
main inspiranon in the fields — inter 
alia — of arts, culture, architecture 
and literature. 


Stephen Green, London 


Look who's talking 





It makes me tedious to bait the edi- 
tor but I too wish to drone toneless- 
ly at the injustice of the Hallowe'en 
issue Which totally and blatantly dis- 
regards witchcratt whilst poking fun 
at naturism and making light of the 
directors fish habit (Museums of the 
Journal November 2000, p50). 

We are not all Lesbianese and 
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many of us are also boss-eved. un- 
derpaid, receding-haired waistcoat 
wearers.As there is not a single native 
Inuit face in this issue all the women 
on my train have become laddish. 


Please do reality (Sit Museunis 


Journal, November, p12). 


Maggy Simms, Lamcaslhin 


Pre-recorded! 








ick, puta 
Spice Girls 


illustration Anne Cakebread 


Calling time on speakers 





Having enjoyed many elements of 
the Museums Association confer- 
ence | would like to point out 
something which marred the 
experience but which could be 


remedied. Only a tiny minority of 


speakers adhered to their ume 
limit with the result that in many 
sessions there was little or no time 
tor delegates to contribute. 
Assoon as the audience was cap- 
tured. the speakers regressed to the 
old curatorial mode of telling them 
everything rather than doing the 
hard work of distilling what was 
really important into the ume avail- 
able. Conveners watched in appar- 
ent helplessness. At a conference 
Where respect tor the audience was 


the declared ideology, this suggest- 
ed that lip service was being paid to 
the goal of inclusiveness. 

A recurrent theme at conference 
was the need tor evaluation but 
there was no evaluation of the con- 
ference or of individual sessions. 

We need to be more protes- 
sional about how we present our- 
selves — this is where it becomes 
clear whether we have assimilated 
in practice the difference between 
self-expression and communica- 
tion. Could future conferences 
include feedback to conveners 
and speakers on each session? 


Mark O'Neill, head of museums 


and galleries, Glasgow 


The meat of the matter 





Your Diary note Whats vour beet? 
(Museums Journal October 2000, p34) 
seems to be a little confused. 

The British 
Archaeology runs a popular email 


Council for 


discussion group called britarch,and 
it was here that Simon Thurley was 
criticised by some list members 
for comments reported in the 
Observer. The emails are available 
for viewing on the lists online 
archive at www.emaitlbase.ac.uk, 


lists/britarch/archive (see August 
messages). In fact most of the 
crincism directed against Thurley 
related to his assertion that the 


only reason tor the creation of 


Londinium was to meet the com- 
mercial needs of Roman proto-cap- 
italists, through the propagation and 
exploitation of a market economy. 


Mike Heyworth, Council for British 
A rchaeology 
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2000 was the year of lottery openings and 
new quangos but there was a lot more 
besides. Museums Journal looks back 


JANUARY 


A call to arms: 
2000 kicked off with a blast from Matthew 
Evans, the first chairman of Resource, criticis- 
ing the sector for its lack of vision. Those that 
think museums do too little education and 
social inclusion work thought it was a fair 
shout, others a clever bit of profile-raising, 
and everyone else was fuming 


FEBRUARY 


Love was in the air: 

Sheffield Galleries and Museums Trust an- 
nounced a ten-year partnership with the 
V&A, while the Tate announced a sharing 
scheme with galleries in Stoke, Norwich, 
Kendal, Sheffield (again) and the just opened 
New Art Gallery, Walsall, which plugged itseif 
for Britain to become the first lottery hit of the 


year. Visitors are double expectations. 





Matthew Evans 
head of Resource: 
Afghanistan head of 
Buddha, an object 
on loan as a result of 
the partnership 
between the V&A 


Museums and 
Lancashire Mining 
pensioners go free; 


Tate Modern; The 
New Art gallery 
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MARCH 


Going underground: 

RIP the Lancashire Mining Museum, the first 
major closure of the year, followed quickly by 
Wygston’s House Museum in Leicestershire 
and the Barrhead Community Museum in 
East Renfrewshire, Scotland. York Story closed 
temporarily (but is still shut), and a report 
from the Scottish Museums Council said that 
all Scotland's industrial museums were in 
trouble. Rumours of failing lottery projects 
only served to heighten the anxiety. 


APRIL 


Freedom to roam: 

Pensioners were given free entry to English 
nationals and Chris Smith said adults should 
goin for £1. This was the start of an epic pow- 
er struggle — some museums were delighted 
while others baulked at the VAT implications 
and the ever spreading hand of government 
It wasn't even clear who would be eligible.. 
would Tyne and Wear (no, it turned out in 
November)? And would everyone be fully 
compensated (well no surprises there...)? 













MAY 


Scene stealers: 
Tate Modern stole the limelight with the 


biggest and starriest launch of the year (even 
if Madonna didn't, in the end, make an ap- 
pearance). The former Bankside power station 
wowed the glitterati and illiterati alike and 
blew away the Dome. Meanwhile, the 
Museums Association and ICOM launched 
the Stealing History report which said that 
London was a centre for stolen artefacts and 
specimens — to the consternation of the gov- 
ernment. Changes in the law are now in the 
offing. 


JUNE 


Taxing times: 

The VAT debate revived when the British 
Museum said it would introduce a £1 charge 
unless the reclaiming anomaly was removed 

The National Art Collection Fund pressed the 
government to treat museums like the BBC 
but the Treasury stonewalled. Meanwhile the 
Scottish Museum Council said there were ‘too 
many museums in Scotland’ 
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JULY 


The manifesto that almost wasn't: 
Nearly nine months later than expected, 


Neville Mackay finally told us what Resource 
was going to be doing — sort of. Just about 
everything that MGC did would be reviewed, 
executive functions outsourced, strategic 
functions kept and everything made ‘cross- 
sectoral’ to cover libraries and archives as well 
as museums. That was the theory — needless 
to say the reality proved more complex and as 
we roll towards 2001, how Resource will af- 
fect everyone is still unclear. 


AUGUST 


The Scottish squeeze: 

The Scottish Executive, which took responsi- 
bility for culture when power was devolved 
from Westminster, launched the Scottish 
National Cultural Strategy promising a na- 
tional audit of collections, £3m to restructure 
the museums sector — and a commitment 
to sort out Glasgow. Its Best Value review had 
revealed massive underfunding and staff 
shortages in July. Now independent and oth- 
er local authority museums are beginning to 
worry they could get left out in the squeeze 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow and the 
desperate industrials. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Always the bridesmaid, never the bride: 

The persistent underfunding of regional mu- 
seums and galleries hit the headlines after 
some media lobbying by Neil MacGregor at 
the National Gallery. This was followed by a 
letter to Chris Smith from Patrick Greene, then 
president of the Museums Association. A 
meeting with Alan Howarth is planned by the 
end of this year. Meanwhile, Charles Saatchi 
pave away 39 pieces from his collection of 
contemporary British artists to regional gal- 
leries, though sadly no Hirsts or Emins were 


among them 


OCTOBER 


That sinking feeling: 

The Scottish Maritime Museum closed its 
Irvine site to the public and was forced to rent 
part of its site to a fairground company. The 
Lead Mining Museum in Wanlockhead also 
reported it was in financial difficulties 
Meanwhile, the Australian government lob- 
bied just about everyone in an attempt to 
save the Carrick/City of Adelaide, currently 
decaying on a Glasgow Slipway 
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NOVEMBER 


All change: 

Wales and Scotland got new culture ministers 
within weeks of each other. Jenny Randerson 
is Wales’ first culture minister (the job was 
part of education in the past). A new cultural 
consortium was announced involving every- 
one from the tourist board and the Council for 
Museums in Wales to the Local Government 
Association, In Scotland, new culture minister 
Allan Wilson caused a stir by stepping feet 
first into the repatriation debate and saying 
Glasgow's Benin bronzes should be returned 


DECEMBER 


Building sites: 

2000 was lottery year. At the British Museum, 
the new south portico may be the wrong 
stone, but the Great Court opens in triumph 
An enormous internal square has been re- 
vealed, covered by a signature Foster glass 
roof. But will Camden Council give retro- 
spective planning permission for the too- 
white stone? And will the Great Court perk up 
the museum after a concerted campaign by 
the London Evening Standard to get rid of 
chairman Graham Greene? And who will suc- 
ceed Robert Anderson (Suzanna Taverne's 
hat is already in the ring)? The saga of the BM 
continues 
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The struggle forf 
Station X 
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Various concrete blocks date from the 
same period. A 1960s monstrosity that 
today houses a number of local heritage 
societies and the original mansion, a 
listed Victorian carbuncle,complete the 
site. It is atmospheric but it is all crum- 
bling. On top of that, the collections are 
minimal and the displays amateurish. 
Numerous smaller heritage groups have 
their own displays, some in keeping with 
the code-breaking/computing/lan- 
guage theme, others not. The trust has no 
public funding and until recently held no 
legal right to be on the site at all, a situ- 
ation some reter to jokingly as ‘heritage 
squatting. A lot otf ume has had to be 
spent tending off hostile property devel- 
opment bids and making the case for any 
preservation at all. 

But there are a lot of plus points. There 
is no financial deficit. Bletchley Park has 
many influential supporters. There is a 
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Forward vision: 
Christine Large, left, 
has ambitious plan 
to save Bletchley 
Park and turn it into 
a 21st-century 
visitor attraction 


Bletchley Park was kept secret for 25 years, but its 


ransomed Enigma machine has made it front-page 


news. Jane Morris went to visit and found the Park 


fighting for its future — and with itself 


wide network of committed volunteers. 
Clients of the Milton Keynes branch of 
the mental health charity Mind work on 
the site as part of their rehabilitation. And 
the public seems to like it— about 65,000 
paying visitors turn up each year, despite 
minimal marketing. The site is the subject 
of numerous books, websites and discus- 
sion groups.And there is enormous media 
interest both here and abroad, particular- 
ly in the United States. 

Christine Large, the trust’ director 
since 1998.is bullish about the struggle the 
trust faces and has already made strides to 
stabilise the organisation. She arrived af- 
ter two lottery bids, one to the Heritage 
Lottery Fund (HLF) and one to the 
Millennium Commission, had failed. 
Negonations between the trust and the 
landowners were at breaking point. 

Her first challenge was to secure some 
of the land. Last vear, BT and PACE 
agreed to transter 28 acres to the trust 
with all the historic buildings.“The trust 
had been successful in bringing the issue 
of Bletchley Park to public attention. But 
there were lots of blown up bridges en 
route, she says." BT and PACE were ted up 
of being beaten up in the press. The first 
meeting | had was very negative and made 
me realise that we had a fairly rough road 
ahead. The trust was in a weak position so 
| had to convince them that dealing with 
the trust would add value to the rest of 
their land on the site’ That land, the 
remaining 27 acres, is earmarked for up- 
market housing. 

Part of the persuasion was the creation 
of a strategic business plan. It focuses on a 
number of themes and anticipates public 
and private sector partners in different 
zones on the site." The Story will focus on 
wartime Bletchley Park in its widest sense, 
Large says.“ The war gave the park its con- 
text but we want to use the site to demon- 
strate the importance of the park on today’s 
and tomorrow's technology. It is about in- 
formation security, the internet — the lines 
of investigation started by Alan Turing and 
other pioneers such as Max Newman who 
tend to get forgotten. The achievements of 


Bletchley Park are about technology, maths 
and linguistics and what was achieved by a 
cross-disciplinary approach. 

The idea is to create four‘domains’ — 
‘history’, ‘learning’, ‘conferencing’ and 
‘knowledge’.The history domain will be 
about physical heritage with a visitor 
centre, interpretation of key huts and 
blocks, and a new archive. The learning 
domain will include a learning centre, 
nursery, community exhibitions and vol- 
unteer social space. Conferencing and 
retail will be developed from their exist- 
ing bases and an innovation centre will 
take advantage of Milton Keynes’ grow- 
Ing reputation for high-tech commer- 
cial applications. 

Key partners are starting to get enthu- 
The South East 
Development Agency has designated 


S1AStK Regional 
Bletchley Park as the site for an ‘enterprise 
hub’. Milton Keynes council has also 
come on board. John Best, the strategic 
director of the environment, says that the 
council sees Bletchley Park as essential for 


regeneration plans tor the area, now side- 


lined by the growing economic success of 


neighbouring Milton Keynes.’ We want to 
help to tind the park a sustainable future, 
he says. *We think that Christine’s vision 
for Bletchley Park is extremely exciting. It 
is not merely a question of making the site 
financially viable, we want something that 
is going to have links with the economy, 


lifelong learning and a wide range of 


community activities. We weren't looking 
tora dusty old museum, but a 2 1st-centu- 
ry solution and role for heritage’ 

It is easy when you meet Large who, at 
46, exudes energy and commitment, to 
see how progress has been made.A busi- 
nesswoman who has worked in market- 
ing. PR, property development and 
university lecturing, she has many of the 
skills needed to steer the project. Along 
the way she says she learned to acquire her 
‘spine of steel’ 

She has needed it. Her appointment 
was not universally popular, particularly 
with seven of the former board of 12 
trustees. Most vocal has been Tony Sale,a 
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MIS, 


expert and one-time employee 


member of 


forme! computer 
of the 
Science Museum, best known for his re 

building work on the Colossus computer 

Sale was, until last December, a trustee ot 
Bleti hle Park and director of the site s5 
museum Operations. 

Sale makes no secret of his opposi 
tion to Larges plans. He has been in- 
volved with the trust since its formation 
in 1991 and his dream has been tor an 
‘lronbridge of computing’ on the site. 
‘She had no museum or heritage expe- 
rience and just wasn't 


the right person 


ked out of 





for the job. He admits he wa 
the meeting that appointed her. ‘I've 
worked on this site for no money and 
my wite kept working tor two years 
when she should have retired because 
both of us are committed to it.The new 
plans are vague and there's no informa- 
tion about how they will be done. 

He ts particularly angry about the pro- 
posed demolinon of the 1960s block, 
and of the wartime C-block, to create 
space for the innovation hub. ‘All the 
small heritage groups are in the 196s 


blou k 


ot the plan to demolish C-block, | have 


where will they go? As a result 


formed the Bletchles Park Heritage 


Society to provide ad constutuency to 
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The centre of 
intelligence 
Bletchley Park's 
collection includes 
military vehicles 
(above) anda 
recreation of the 
German radio room 


(right) 





The struggle for Station X 





Relations between Large and Sale are now very 


difficult. In May 1999, seven trustees voted to 


dismiss her and for three months she was in exile 


oppose it. People are some in 
the park and people from overseas. 

| Large and Sale are 
In May 


trustees voted to dismiss her and for three 


JOnung 


now very ditticult 1999, seven 
months she was in exile. But she retained 
the support of five trustees, including trust 
chairman Philip Duncome and vice 
chairman Martin Findlay, who went to 
the Charity Commission to get her rein 
stated. A new board was formed, retaining 
other 


i ly n de 


Rothschild. As a result. Sale says he was 


Duncome. Findlay and three 


trustees, plus the likes of Sir Es 


‘forced to resign’ and is now banned trom 
the park and his beloved Colossus, which 
he savs he, not the trust, owns. The trust 
disagrees and threats of legal acnon hang 
uncomfortably in the ait 

Despite these difficulties, the trust 
seems to be in a stronger position than at 
iny other time in its precarious history 
Large. who has the confidence of the staff 
and most of the volunteers As well as the 
backing of the trustees. is embarking ona 
site on a firm 


{5.5m drive to put the 


ind ilready 





4.1m has been 


footing 


raised will be 


[his 


utility bills. stabilise the buildings, prepare 


used to pav of the 
t 


detailed plans (with another HLF bid in 
mind) and create a new exhibition. ‘We 
ire approaching a shortlist of companies 
ind individuals internationally that we 
believe will be interested in contribut 
ing. They will become a new 
“Bletc hley Pioneet she SAV 
She has also started work on the innova 
ton hub.A consornum, including a com- 
mercial developer called Abbeygate which 
would build the othce space on C-block. is 
being put together f nglish i Jer itage is also 
fully nvolved. The council ts convinced of 
the viability of this part of the scheme and 
insists the surrounding housing develop 
ment on BT/PACE land must also guar 
intee the future of the heritage park 
yome pe ple have desci ibed Blete hles 
Park as a basket case, and a colleague in 
business and heritage advised me against 


ides. What 


made me take it on was the fact that | can't 


$ $ . j} 
taking it on, Large trankly 





sore of 


sav there was anyone else there at the 
crucial time. I thought that if I didn’t use 
my skills there was a good chance of the 
whole thing falling to property developers, 
and the dreams of all the people who care 
ibout the site would have tallen to dust. 
The battle ro save Blet hles Park is tat 


trom over, Large s scheme 1s ambitious, Its 


emphasis is on intellectual heritage and 


conunuity, rather than on the classical 
museum, and it seems to sit well with 
current social and political concerns — a 
route that several museum directors pri- 
vately say 1s the right one for this site. But 
building up this wartime site will be fright- 
eningly expensive and costly to maintain, 
and it must be self sustaining. It is an ex- 
periment that the supporters of other ne- 
vlected military and industrial sites will be 


watching with interest. E 
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According to new guidelines, 
museums should consult 
originating communities about 


sensitive objects. By Toby Butler 
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Oxtord is the home of the Pitt 

Rivers Museum. In a city where 

old and new shuffle uneasily 
alongside each other, tourists and students 
trom all over the world can experience a 
museum trom a bygone age. Visitors can 
peer at the Victorian-style displays, 
crammed with ethnographic articles 
divided by type. They can tentatively open 
draws full of objects such as exotic masks, 


weapons and musical instruments, all 





meuculously labelled. The museum is an 
exhibit in itself, a memorial to the 
Victorian love of collecting objects and 
soruny the world into categories. 

Iris also a fascinating baseline trom which 
modern museum practice can be judged,as 
the descendants of those who made the 


Objes come tace to face with their past. As 
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Reunited — 

quiver and arrow 
from the Charles 
Waterton collection 
at Wakefield 
Museum (above 
left). A fisherman 
from the Macusi 
people of Guyana 
(above right) 


ar travel and computer technology make 


the global village a reality, European 
collections of ethnography, much of 
them gathered from the British Empire, 
have now become accessible to people 
trom source communities, whether acade 
mics or tourists visiting Oxtord on holiday. 

According to Laura Peers, a lecturer and 
curator at the Pitt Rivers Museum, there 
has been a fundamental shift of authority in 
recent years. Curators once had the power 
to display whatever objects they wanted, 
however they wished, not least because the 
likehhood of anyone visiting from the com 
munity concerned was remote. But times 
have changed.’They are not in some distant 
place any more, Peers says. 

‘Colonialism is a legitimate part of 
Britains heritage, but people on the 


receiving end dont see it that way. Walking 





around the museum with someone from 
a source community is a real eye-opening 
exercise. You can see hurt and shock 
some feel insulted or upset. But they can 
also be really excited. 

Recently, Peers argues, curatorial power 
has begun to be shared with source 
communities as they assert their rights as 
stakeholders in the worlds museums.’ The 
old-style “noble savage” image is deeply 
disturbing, she says. “We are going to have 
to deal with that. These communities are 
now part of the audience. 

In response to a growing demand trom 
museum professionals trying to pick thei 
way through this ethical minefield, the 
Museums Association (MA 
Museum Ethnographers’ Group (MEG) 


and the 


convened a seminar 1n September to 


debate draft guidelines to help museum 
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ethnographers reduce potential sources 
òf conflict. The first draft of the guide- 
lines provoked heated debate, particular- 
ly asecnon on consulting communities of 
origin on the display and treatment ot 
Sensitive objects sec box p23 For some 
the draft guidelines were tar too inflexible 
Jeremy Coote, also a curator at the Pitt 
Ravers Museum, savs that to consult every 
community about the display of then 
objects would not be realistic. "The Pitt 
Ravers has so much on permanent display 


We would have to consult with almost 


every community in the world ICIS just 
not practi il. Nne argues 

As far as Coote is concerned, encourag- 
Ing best practice is one thing, but coditving 


ethical procedures could waste resources 
‘Frankly, the number of communities 
around the world who would be reall 
concerned is not as great as some peopk 
make out. We could invest a lot of effort 
with communities that couldn't care less, he 
says.” There does need to be a bit of realism. 

Anthony Shelton, head ot collecuons at 
the Horniman Museum, London,is equal 
ly ritical He is un omtort ible with blan- 
ket guidelines that he feels are uninspiring 
A he seen b sed on an outdated idea ot 
what museums were like in the 1970s 
without taking examples of good practice 
in the last ten vears, he savs. It would De 
impossible tor some institutions to comply 
with a1 lid code, hi IPLUCS 

This could be particularly thi isc FOI 
museums with a small ethnographic co 
lection, a tight budget and curators with no 
experience of anthropology and ethno 
graphy. The larger collections ot ethno 
graphic material are likely to have specialist 
curators or even field anthropologists with 
a working knowledge of the important 
issues. Some ethnographers tear that cura 
tors ot smaller collections mav remove any 


ethnography trom display rather than risk 


contravening the guidelines 
But Len Pole. chairman ot MEG 
stresses that the dratt guidelines are just 


that, and the final version wall be prag 
manc. MEG ts not trying to rel] people 
what to do. but help them become tanul 


iar with the sort of techmques through 
which contact can be made. We are trying 
to get people to think of this kind of work 
as a natural part of their ideas in working 
tOV irds an exhibitio! he SAVS 

While direct consultation might be the 
preterred method, other cheaper avenues 
might be explored such as consulting rep- 
utable published documentation or asking 


a UK-based expert. One possibility might 





World view — the 
size and diversity of 
collections such as 
the one at the Pitt 
Rivers Museum 
make it difficult to 
consult all 
originating 
communities 
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Getting expert advice 


t Wakefield Museum in Yorkshire, an 
Posse collection of 100 poisoned 
darts, complete with a quiver, has long 
been part of a permanent exhibition of 
objects collected by the 19th-century 
traveller Charles Waterton. He visited the 
Macusi people in Guyana, bringing back 
the poisoned darts for medicinal research 
(the darts were tipped with curare, a 
muscle relaxant). The issue of consultation 
did not come up until a BBC film crew 
approached the museum this year. They 
wanted to make a documentary about the 
Macusi people and suggested that the 
arrows should be repatriated for the 
cameras, or at least one could be taken 
back and fired from a blowpipe. 

Briony Hudson, the assistant keeper of 
social history at the museum, was putin 
the peculiar position of handling her first 
repatriation request from a film crew. She 
approached the Museums Association 
(MA) ethics committee for advice and the 
answer was published in Museums 
Journal Ethics Q&A column Uuly 2000, 
p35). Essentially, the advice was to listen 
sympathetically to the requests of the 
community concerned rather than to the 
agenda of the film-makers, which was 
not the same thing. And if the arrow was 
to be fired, the museum should 
appreciate that it may well be lost. She 
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= Policy 


was also referred to relevant good | 
practice guidelines on restitution | 
published by Resource, the council for 
museums, archives and libraries, and to 
the Museum Ethnographers’ Group 
(MEG), 

After considering the matter, the 
museum allowed the film company to 
take one arrow to show the Macusi, on 
the condition that it was brought back 
unused. Hudson now hopes to use the 
contacts made by the film crew, which | 
included Macusi people and the curator 
of Guyana's national anthropology | 
museum, to establish a relationship and 
get more information about the arrows 
and their status. She has also been 
interviewed by the documentary-makers 
which should raise the profile of the 
collection 

Hudson's experience illustrates how 
case-by-case decisions can be made with 
professional help. At the moment people 
can contact the MA ethics adviser or 
MEG. Hudson also feels it would be 
useful to have a register of specialists. ‘It 
could be very helpful if non-specialist 
people like myself could contact a 
specialist for advice on a day-to-day 
basis,’ Hudson says and she welcomes 
the concept of an ethical code specifically 
for ethnography 
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Special Showcase 
Structures 


Aerospace Museum - Cosford 

Derby Museum - Ceramics Gallery 

Dundee Heritage Trust - Discovery Point 
Glyndebourne - Lewes 

Henley River and Rowing Museum 

Hever Castle 

Imperial War Museum - American Air Museum 
Imperial War Museum - Holocaust Exhibition 
jersey Museum - Archives 

Museo Del Prado - Madrid 

Museum in the Park - Stroud 

Museum of London 

National Scottish Football Museum - Glasgow 
Rolls Royce Place of Renown - Crewe 

Royal Army Chaplins Museum - Amport 
Royal Naval Museum - Portsmouth 

Royal Opera House - Archives 

Rye Castle 

Tate Britian Mark Dion - The Thames Tate Dig 


Victoria & Albert Museum 


1&co 


Interior Contigurations Ltd 


3 Carters Lane 
Kiln Farm Milton Keynes 
Buckinghamshire MK I1 3ET 


Telephone +44 (0)1908 560055 
Facsimile +44 (0)1908 565662 
email interiorcon@msn.com 


be a helpline to direct curators to the 


relevant sources or experts. Eventually, Pole 
hopes that consultation will become a 
routine part of costing any exhibinon:‘In 
the longer term MEG would like to see it 
given more budgetary prominence. Along 
with budgets for graphics and display an 
element relating to developing some torm 
of contact with source communities should 
be included, he says. 

The final guidelines could be relevant to 
all museum professionals. It seems likely 


that the MA will incorporate elements of 


the guidelines into its new code of ethics 
next year. And as there appear to be no 
sancuons available within the museums 
sector to curb unethical behaviour, there 
is also some debate as to whether such 
codes should be included in employment 
or other contractual agreements to make 
them legally binding. 

The MEG guidelines will also have a 
broad relevance beyond ethnography. 
Consultation, atter all, can be extended to 
any source community, including local 
people in Britain. 

The transatlantic slave gallery at 
Merseyside Maritime Museum is a good 
example of this kind of work. The subject 
was so sensitive in a city which owes much 
of its wealth to slavery that consultation 
was organised with community groups 
through an outreach worker, as well as by 
using guest curators. Tony Tibbles, the 
Museum's curator of maritime history, 
says that the process was crucial: If we 
had got it wrong we would have been 
hammered, but going through the process 
meant that we didn’t get it wrong. 

The benetits of collaboration with 
source communities can be immense, both 
for the museum concerned and the com- 
munity. Relationships made trom the 
slavery gallery process have led to exhibi- 
tions that might never have been thought 
of, such as a popular exhibition on reggae. 

In undertaking a consultation project 
Strait Islanders, Anita 


with Torres 
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Source: Tim Paul, a 
master carver from 
the Nuu-chach- 
nulth Nation, 
working on a totem 
pole at the Royal 
Albert Memorial 
Museum, Exeter, 
June 1998 


[Policy | 
going back to our roots 


Draft recommendations 


An amended version of the following draft 
guidelines from the Museum 
Ethnographers' Group (MEG) on 
respecting originating communities in 
display and storage will be published for 
wider comment in MEG's newsletter. A 
final draft will be considered for ratification 
in May. The document will then be 
published alongside the MEG Guidelines 
on the Management of Human Remains. 


1) Museum authorities should be made 
aware of potential conflicts between 
sponsors or financial backers of an event 
or exhibition and the interests of the 
originating communities involved — that 
is, actual or cultural descendants of the 
communities from whom collections were 
obtained. In particular, museums should 
not accept financial or other forms of 
support from companies or organisations 
associated with activities that act against 
those interests. 

2) Curators who have responsibility for 
ethnographic collections should consult 
and seek to involve representatives of 
originating communities before finalising 
the production of any exhibition or 
publication that includes museum 
collections or other material relevant to 
the interest of those communities. 

3) Curators who have responsibility for 
ethnographic collections should become 
aware of and implement appropriate 
methods of storage of artefacts in relation 
to their communities of origin and 
procedures relating to their examination by 
non-members of those communities. Also, 
where possible, they should consult with 
originating communities on any issues 
which involves their cultural heritage. 


Herle, curator of anthropology at the 
University Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology in Cambridge tound the 
process profoundly rewarding. In the 
process of mounting an exhibition of the 
museum's | 9th-century collection, field- 
work in the Torres Strait Islands was rec- 


iprocated by a visit from a delegation of 


elders to Cambridge. 

The experience of watching the is- 
landers encounter objects over 100 years 
old was amazing, Herle says." The objects 
do have a resonance for people today — 
they connect people and places over time 


4) Curators who have responsibility for 
ethnographic collections should notify 
communities of origin when sensitive 
materials within their collections are being 
researched, either by themselves or by others. 


Major points made by participants at the 
MEG seminar on ethics: 

D There is no easy resolution to 
consultation problems, but it is important 
for the ethical guidelines to flag up 
problems and suggest further sources of 
advice for particular cases. 

D itis important to develop and maintain 
dialogues with individuals, not just 
institutions or ‘communities’. 

» Dialogue is not just with communities 
‘there’, but in this country as well. 

D Itis important to develop and maintain 
dialogue with conservators about the 
sensitivities of treatment issues. 

» Always assume that at some point in the 
duration of an exhibition, people from the 
originating community will turn up at the 
museum, apart from any involvement 
they may have had in preparing it. Their 
sensibilities need to be considered — not 
just those of the majority visiting public to 
the museum. 

» Make sure that representations of 
communities based on fieldwork date the 
fieldwork — five years on and 
communities will have changed. 


Published with the permission of the 
Museum Ethnographers’ Group. 

The above is just one section of the 
draft guidelines. For a full copy, contact 
Len Pole at the Royal Albert Memorial 
Museum. Tel: 01392 265858 or 

email: len.pole@exeter.gov.uk 


and space, she says. They also provided 
stories, myths and personal histories — 
important anthropological information 
that was used to improve the documen- 
tation accompanying the exhibits, She 
hopes that the final guidelines will en- 
courage more mutually rewarding rela- 
tionships between museum staff and 
members of source communities: ‘By 
treating people with respect you find out 
things you could never know, she says. 


Toby Butler is a freelance heritage and 
social affairs journalist 


Photographs: The Royal Albert Memorial Museum 
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Photograph: Dinosaur Coast Project 





Carol Davis reports ona 
project that has uncovered 
Yorkshire's Jurassic past 


he best plac t tO sere fossils this 


summer was in a tent on the 

beach inYorkshire. A pioneering 

project in the area has used spec- 

imens from local museums to teach holi- 

davinakers and locals about the value of 

the coastline, and has encouraged fossil 

enthusiasts to respect the heritage of what 
has been dubbed the Dinosaur Coast. 

The response has been so great that the 

Yorkshire Dinosaur Coast Project is 

almost a victim of its own success. 

Numbers for the free events have been 

overwhelming, making safety an issue. As 


the project draws to a close, museum stat? 


are claiming a huge success. 


The project was the brainchild of staff 


at Whitby and Scarborough museums, 


They set it up to conserve the heritage of 
this geologically important stretch of 
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coastline by encouraging public under- 
standing through a series of themed 
events. The partnership was funded by 
£59,000 trom the European Community, 
with contributions trom Yorkshire Mu- 
seums Council, Scarborough Borough 
Council, a local charitable trust and the 
North York Moors National Park bring- 
nye the total to £ ZS 0 MD, Using sites 
down 44 miles of coastline, the project 
has used strong branding and a striking 
logo to draw the scheme together. 

Che original application tor EC fund- 
ing proposed some 45 events including 
the publication of a guidebook, erecting 
six information boards and running 
around 30 public events. But the total has 
been far greater — 160 events so far this 
vear, including tossil hunting sessions 
along some of the world’s best Jurassic 


rock exposures, hands-on activities on the 
beach and in the museums, and expert 
days involving strenuous five-hour walks 
along beaches and up cliffs.A tent pitched 
on the beach became home to activities 
using the museums’ specimens, includ- 
ing teely bags and boxes, taking rubbings 
from fossils, making fossil plaster casts, 


mineral sorting and making models of 


Jurassic scenes. 

The events have been enormously 
popular, drawing an average of 60-70 
people 





one even attracted 180 partic- 
ipants. Safety preparations were rigorous, 
involving extensive talks with the coun- 
cil’s health and safety officer. Session lead- 
ers were given first-aid training and 
carried a first-aid kitand mobile phone at 
each event. They were also told how to 
contact the coastguard to scramble the 
helicopter, and they had to telephone the 
coastguard before more strenuous trips to 
give details of the walks route. 

On such an exposed strip of coastline, 
they also had to deal with the unexpect- 
ed. One beach fossil-hunting event I at- 
tended with my tamily had to be diverted 
because high onshore winds were keeping 
the tide in on the beach. The 80 people 
who turned up were guided to a disused 
quarry instead. When my four-year old 


wailed, ‘I haven't found anything, one of 


the leaders quickly said, ‘Oh look, there 
are some nice ammonites up here. There 
were indeed, but the one now on our 
bathroom windowsill looks as if it had 
had a swift polish. ‘We had to seed the 
quarry, admits Dinosaur Coast project of- 
ficer Alastair Bowden, who is based at 
Wood End Museum in Scarborough,’ but 
everything is in context, and comes trom 
that coast. 


Bowden argues that the real value of 


the project lies in encouraging fossil 
enthusiasts to conserve the coast. "We 
don't want to be killjoys: if there 1s a fossil 
that is already out of the rock that ts 
going to be destroyed by the sea, ld much 
rather someone had it. Most of what 
people find is not of scientific value, and 
while someone on a walk did find an 
isolated five-inch vertebra from a ple- 
siosaur, it was worn and did not have rarity 
value,’ Dinosaur footprints are a different 
matter. ‘I’ve seen footprints destroyed 
when people have tried to take them out 
with a hammer, and all you can see is a 
crack because they have destroyed it. They 
have failed to get a nice fossil, and every- 


one else has lost it, he says. 
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One of the first steps taken by project 
staff, before the high-profile public events, 
was to build bridges with traditionally dis- 
parate groups: schools, adult education 
groups, outdoor pursuits enthusiasts, and 
commercial collectors, who were wary at 
first. A steering group from these groups 
finally gathered to draw up a leaflet for 
visitors. This code of conduct urges col- 
lectors to look tor tossils in loose beach 


material, collect only a small number of 


fossils. keep detailed records. keep ham- 
mering to a minimum, and avoid distur- 
bance to wildlife. 

Local resident Mike Forster, currently 
working on a PhD thesis on fossil collect- 
ing in England and Scotland, is a former 
volunteered to lead 


collector who 


Dinosaur Coast walks. He found the pro- 


ject has changed his perceptions of the coast 


and its heritage:"People go away trom the 
walks very aware of the importance of not 
hammering everything to bits. and that is 
crucial. It has given me a bit more pride in 
whats around me too, and has made me 
more determination to preserve it, he says. 


‘Some countries have a high degree of 


regulation — by law you can only hold a 
collection on behalf of the government — 
but the problem is enforcing those laws. | 
believe it is better to educate and intorm 
people about ways to protect whats on 
their doorstep. He points to the new 
spirit of collaboration — the BBC 
recently filmed the excavation of an ichthy- 
osaur fossil by museum statt working with 
local commercial collectors, indicating a 
breaking-down of traditional barriers, 

Those who attended the events were 
evenly divided between local people and 
holidaymakers trom all over Britain. The 
local input is important, argues Bowden, 
who says the project has heightened 
awareness locally and stimulated an inter- 
est in the museums’ collections. 
‘Conservation is crucial, and we believe 
now that if someone saw someone else 
hammering at a rockface, they would take 
action from their own sense of civic 
pride. Dinosaur Coast marketing mater- 
tal also draws attention to the wondertul 
displays of ammonites, belemnites and 
plesiosaurs in Whitby Museum, and the 
material in Scarborough's Wood End 
Museum and Rotunda Museum. The 
latter was designed as a geology museum 
by William Smith, acclaimed as the father 
of English geology. 

Pat Kenworthy, a sixth-form college 
teacher went along to see the dinosaur 


The wool pack 

llama trekking along 
the Yorkshire coast 
in search of 
dinosaurs 


Audience development 


footprints because her students had seen 
them on field trips and had enthused over 
them. She was amazed at the large group 
of people that had gathered, and grateful 
that experts from Sheffield University led 
them carefully over the rocks. She was fas- 
cinated to see dinosaur tracks in large 
rocks — and concerned to hear that the 
rocks move with the tides.“ They should 
be conserved before they are destroyed, 
she believes. The thought of amateur 
collectors trying to hack them from the 
rock horrifies her: ‘Picking up small fossils 
from the beach is fine, but these should be 
preserved for everyone to see. 

The Dinosaur Coast project began in 
August 1999, and is due to end in June 
2001, unless more funding can be found. 
If the project is extended, one priority 
will be a registration scheme so people 
can record their finds in a book and on a 
website making the finds accessible tor 
future scientific study. Targeting schools is 
also a priority, as conditions of EC fund- 
ing did not allow the project to be direct- 
ed at schools, though leaflets handed out 
in schools drew much of the local audi- 
ence. There is also talk of seeking World 
Heritage status. 

‘People enjoy collecting fossils, but we 
have to encourage them to do it in a re- 
sponsible and ethical manner, Bowden 
argues. ‘There are very high numbers of 
people who access this coast in five or ten 
places that are eroding very slowly and 
not being replenished. This is a long-term 
education process that will benefit every- 
one in this and future generations. 


Carol Davis is a freelance journalist 


D Link: www.dinocoast.org.uk 
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coverage of 


ollowing 


your 
| charges at the nearly completed 
Stroud Museum in the Park 
project, | want to argue that there is an 
even greater justification for free 
access to local rather than national 
museums 
For over 100 years in Stroud, and this 
is replicated around the country, people 
have been able to wander into their mu- 
seum and stay for ten minutes or five 
hours. In our case, you could chat with 
a curator who had been there for 38 
years, quickly admire a lace collar or 
make detailed drawings of textile 
machines that were probably built by 
the visitor's forebears. A few weeks ago, 
even though the museum was closed, a 





young woman was able to listen to the 
chimes of her great-great grandparent’s 
grandfather clock — maybe just to con- 
jure up the atmosphere of the family 
home. The clock had been bequeathed 
to the museum, as has 70 per cent of the 
collection. These artefacts, given in good 
faith, contribute to the sense of shared 
social and cultural ownership of this dis- 
trict. There is much donated documen- 





tation of the struggles between local 
weavers and mill owners which may ex- 
plain the radical action still seen in the 
Stroud valleys today. 

Steve Greenwood, Stroud district 
council cabinet member (Museums 
Journal October 2000, p29), will have 
romantic 





none of this nonsense. 
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Paying in the park — Mayor of Stroud 
John Marjoram says charges and 
social inclusion do not go together 


Charging for this educational resource 
is no different to charging for swimming 
pools, he maintains. His view seems to 
be that museums are a middle-class ac- 
tivity, although | had hoped he would 
have read the Department for Culture, 
Media and Sport report, Museums for 
the Many, which covers social inclusion 





The price is wrong 


The new museum cost £2.5m. Of 
that £400,000 came from the district 
council, £1.8m from the Heritage 
Lottery Fund (HLF) and the rest came 
from smaller grants and local fundrais- 
ing. None of the outside bodies were 
aware at the time that funding was 
applied for that charges were going to 
be introduced. This only happened two 
years after the funding was secured. If 
| were on the HLF board | would be ask- 
ing questions about the implications of 
such charging 

The architectural design of the 
building was based on free access. A 
strong educational programme was 
linked to a fairly static family-oriented 
exhibition intended to result in repeat 
visits. The district councillors have only 
recently realised that there will be fur- 
ther marketing costs for a charging 
attraction. Five hundred pounds has 
been put into the budget for that 
purpose based on the 1994 budget 
figures — probably enough to pro- 
mote one travelling exhibition? 

The Labour administration pro- 
posed charging, ostensibly to increase 














John Marjoram keeps the 
Stroud charging debate alive 








But | 
feel that the real reason was to placate 


the hours the museum is open 


their own members who were against 
the project in the first place. They ex- 
pect to raise £19,000 per annum ona 
£2.50 basic charge 

Readers of Museums Journal know 
the downside of introducing charg- 
ing. A drop of 40-80 per cent atten- 
dance, mainly at the lower end of the 
social scale, can be expected. Local 
people only visit once and recruiting 
for volunteers becomes more difficult 
— why should they offer their services 
free when that ethic has been aban- 
doned? The donation jar becomes a 
token 
for a first- class public service for 
the 
certainly that is what the staff has 


| feel we have the potential 


whole of our community — 
been working towards. My fear is 
not that the baby will be strangled at 
birth but rather that it will die through 


mainutrition 


John Marjoram is mayor of Stroud 
and leader of the Green Party group on 


Stroud district council 
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Barry Littlewood argues in 
favour of free admission 


he Museum of British Road 
Transport in Coventry spent the 
first 17 years of its life levying an 
admission charge. But for the lastthree 
years we have admitted our visitors 
free 
When we opened in 1980,we too 
were required to ‘balance the books 
through admission charges — and 
unfortunately, we never attracted the 
visitor numbers to balance the equa- 
tion. This inevitably led to a fairly swift 
reassessment of our budget by the city 
council (who | must stress has always 
been fully committed to our survival) 
and our income targets were corre- 
spondingly reduced 
We then recognised that our charg- 
ing policy definitely discriminated 
against local use and so we tried a 
nominal charging experiment for one 
year — 20p for adults and 10p for 
children. The outcome of this was that 
visitor figures rose, but only very mar- 
ginally — this seems to prove the case 
that if you are going to charge, you 
might just as well have a realistic fee 
The selling power of your admission 
policy is based on whether you are 
free or not. We then reverted to a 
more realistic admission fee and in- 
troduced it as an annual season ticket 
— this policy would surely maximise 
local visitors as they could visit on 
every day of the year and we would 
also know the addresses of all of our 
users. The outcome was satisfying but 
we still did not achieve the numbers 
we knew we were capable of 
In 1997 the museum had the chance 
to display Thrust SSC (the vehicle that 
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The toll-free museum 


had just travelled faster than the speed 
Quite a 
ad been involved in the 


of sound on land) few local 
companies 
creation of it. The city council put on a 
weicome-home party for the team and 
the car and arranged for the museum to 
display the car free of charge 

We attracted over 15,000 visitors on 
just one day — pretty impressive against 
our annual total then of 65,000.This 
occasion created the catalyst for the 
introduction of free admission and, in 
our first year, visitor figures rose to 
163,000 — an increase of 155 per cent 
We have continued to attract around 
150,000 visitors annually ever since 

In order to validate the benefits of 
free admission we engaged consultants 
to assess the museum's economic ben- 
efits to the city from both charging and 
being tree. It is interesting to note that 
the economic activity delivered into the 
local community from being free ex- 
ceeded £3m,while the charging gener- 
ated just over £1,.4m. And these figures 
take no account of the wider benefits 
museums deliver to society, through 
-education, preservation and pride 

| believe that the economic argument 





is one that museums will need to be 
using more and more if they are to re- 
inforce the tremendous value they 
bring to the public 

What of the future? The free admis- 
sion policy for the museum is likely to 
continue for the reasons outlined above 
and because we are lucky to have the 
backing of Coventry city council. | also 
believe the future is going to be chal- 
lenging as we respond to the competi- 
tion for people's free time 

People now have a multitude of 
ways to spend their time. There has 
been a massive expansion in television 
via cable and satellite; over 70 per cent 
of the population are now shopping on 
Sundays (always one of our best visitor 
days); schools are more project-based 
in their requirements and the public are 
far more discerning in their tastes 

There has also been a proliferation of 
new attractions that will compete for 
the public's attention; the nationals 
have introduced free admission for 
children and older people and if they 
become free for everyone there will be 
an expectation that all British museums 
should also be free 


Top gear: Coventry's Museum of 
British Road Transport has seen a 
massive increase in visitors since 
charges were dropped 


The challenges are massive for us 
all but, | have every confidence that, 
given the commitment that is the 
watchword of our sector, we will 
have the confidence to compete and 


succeed 


Barry Littlewood is managing 

lirector of the Museum of British Read 
lransport, Coventry 
For more information email: 


barry.littlewood@coventry.gov.uk 


Do you have strong views on the 


charging debate, or would you 
like to raise another issue? 


Email: 
journal@museumsassociation.org 
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Acting on advice 





Volunteers at Bushey Museum have put 
market research training into practice 


Research into the effects of the 
bidding culture on museums 
has exposed some of the 
reasons for funding success 
and failure 
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raining days can be inspiring, but 
T too often, their impact is less- 

ened because participants do 
not have the chance to apply their new 
knowledge quickly in a practical way. 

The need for training was identified 
in Hertfordshire after professional mar- 
ket research exposed gaps in the visitor 
information being recorded. The book- 
let Prove It! A Practical Guide to Market 
Research was used as the basis for train- 
ing led by its author, Anne Millman 
The training day, organised by Sue 
Davies, Hertfordshire Museums devel- 
opment officer, and South Eastern 
Museums Service eastern region, was 
both timely and designed to ensure that 
museum practice was influenced by its 
guidance. 

The training day was well received 
and, to make sure its benefits were not 
lost, everyone agreed to begin some 
in-house market research which they 
would present to the group two 
months later 

Several museums had started draft- 
ing thoughtful questionnaires by the 
following meeting, but Bushey 
Museum offered a model for us all in 
its approach. The market research was 
devised by a core project team, but 
the work involved everyone in the 
museum in some way. Finally, one 
person, Bryen Wood, the managing 


here has been a lot of discussion 

lately about the effects of competi- 
tive funding on public libraries, 
archives and museums. As a result, the 
Information Management Research 
Institute at the University of Northumbria 
is researching the consequences of 
successful submissions, unsuccessful 
applications and not bidding at all. It is 
also looking at the effects of the system 


curator, analysed the findings, as 
described below. 

Bushey Museum is staffed entirely 
by volunteers. Four of us attended the 
training day and became in effect the 
market research project team. At a 
meeting after the event we reviewed 
the day's advice. The key for us seemed 
to be to keep it simple. Our in-house 
survey would have to be conducted by 
our volunteer stewards — we have 70, 
each on duty once a month. Detailed 
training sessions would be impractical, 
so we gave short but explicit instruc- 
tions in the monthly stewards’ briefing 
notes and designed a one-page survey 
form with short questions. We also 
gave a five-minute briefing to volun- 
teers as they came on duty. We thought 
our stewards might be diffident about 
interviewing visitors, but most said that 
they enjoyed the experience, with it 
often leading to further enquiries about 
the museum. Only one visitor refused 
to be interviewed 

Although the form was simple and 
only 160 people were interviewed in 
two weeks, it was surprising how long 
it took to analyse the results. | did this 
manually on dissection sheets, but in 
future | will ask one of our computer en- 
thusiasts to generate a spreadsheet 
analysis. Internet access would also 
make identifying postcodes easier 


Sizing up the comp 


for service users and local communities 
in England. The project is being funded 
by Resource 

A questionnaire survey of all public 
libraries, archives and registered mu- 
seums in England has already started 
to provide a picture of the extent of 
competitive bidding in these three sec- 
tors. All registered museums were sur- 
veyed, rather than just local-authority- 


Lyn Gash and Bryen Wood on 
putting training to the test 


The results showed that only a small 
proportion of visitors belonged to our 
Friends’ organisation, despite the fact 
we have almost 700 members — so 
there is scope for recruitment there. 
We found most of our visitors in the 
20-40 age group came on Sundays, 
which ended any consideration of clos- 
ing on Sundays owing to resource 
problems. Our questions about the 
way visitors had heard of the museum 
were less successful as our multiple- 
choice answers were too limiting 

In the next weeks, we built on this 
with a survey at our annual garden 
party and another at the Bushey 
Horticultural Society Show. Open- 
ended questions elicited much more 
useful information about how people 
had heard of the museum, Friends and 
family recommendations were still the 
most common, but the importance of 
our street signs, reports in the local pa- 
per and the secondary consequences 
of school visits came out very clearly. 
We have published the results in our 
Friends’ newsletter and are using them 
at our management meetings. We also 
intend to repeat the exercise next year. 


Lyn Gash is education and access 
officer at SEMS Eastern Region, 
Bryen Wood is managing curator at 
Bushey Museum 


etition 


run services, so the researchers could 
look at the effect of bidding on charita- 
ble trusts and independents as well 
Over 20 per cent of the question- 
naires sent to the museum sector have 
been returned to date. Preliminary find- 
ings emerging from the questionnaires 
indicate that effects of successful bids 
on museums are numerous 
» An increased level of service provision 


» An improvement in staff morale 
and motivation 

» Improved relations with local 
communities 

It seems that submitting bids is not 
simply seen as a means of generating 
income and creating expertise in the 
bidding process — a successful bid can 
act as a great catalyst within a museum, 
firing enthusiasm and confidence. The 
perceived ability of bidding to enable 
greater outreach and social inclusion 
was noted. Conversely, the main ef- 
fects noted of unsuccessful bidding 
were seen as a reduced level of service 
provision and a real decrease in staff 
morale and motivation. 

But many barriers to participation 
or success within the competitive 
bidding process were highlighted. 
These include: 


D Insufficient staff resources to 
develop bid applications 
D The short time-scale of application 
deadlines 
» Difficulties in raising matching funding 
» Restrictions of fund criteria imposed 
by the funding bodies 

In small independents, very often 
run largely by volunteers, problems of 
resources and expertise were magni- 
fied, and some of them suggested 
that the bidding culture is really only 
helping large collection-based mu- 
seums at the expense of independents. 
While many respondents stressed 
that the current bidding culture has 
some very tangible benefits, others 
voiced the concern that funds are often 
only available for high-profile, short- 
term ‘add-on’ projects, rather than 
supporting sustained medium-term- 


to-long-term core service provision, 
which would have far greater effect 
Many would like to see changes in the 
funding bodies’ administration of 
grants. 

Detailed interviews are now being 
conducted with 100 people represent- 
ing over 30 services in all three sectors 
About 28 people representing mu- 
seum interests will be interviewed to 
evaluate the issues for this sector. To 
achieve a rounded picture, representa- 
tives from each of the area museum 
councils and a number of the major 
funding bodies will also be interviewed. 

It is intended that the interviews will 
augment the picture of the current sit- 
uation in the museum sector. Issues that 
will be raised include the identification 
of good practice guidelines; possible 
barriers to participation; alternative 


Feedback 





sources of funding; current or potential 
partnerships, both regionally and across 
the sector; the role of the area museum 
council; and social inclusion. Itis hoped 
that the findings will have a real impact 
for both the bidders and funding 
bodies alike. 


Sandra Parker, Ken Harrop, 
Kathryn Ray and Graham 
Coulson 


The project will be completed by 
March 2001 with the final report 
submitted to Resource and the 
Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport. The findings will be discussed 
in a subsequent issue of Museums 
Journal. For further information 
contact Kathryn Ray. Tel: 0191 227 
3855; email: kathryn.ray@unn.ac.uk 





postcard from Gallipoli 
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a | ae war, already locked in stalemate. 
But the year-long campaign was 
an unmitigated disaster. 

There is much to be learnt from the 
extensive literature about Gallipoli, 
but many aspects unique to the 
campaign — such as the conditions it 
was fought under and the experience 
of soldiers and leaders — can only be 
truly understood by going there. The 
same is true of almost all battlefields, 
where terrain and climate are 
inextricably linked to the history of 
the battle. There is nothing like 
walking (and falling and scrambling) 
along a route taken by a particular 
regiment, coming across remnants of 
shells, bullets and even soldiers, to 
gain some small idea of what the 
experience was like at the time. 

Both the Australian and British 
delegations consisted of curators 





gave a in-situ presentation 
highlighting aspects of the 
campaign, from the myths of the 
Anzac landings to the allied 
evacuation of the peninsula, the 
most successful operation of 
the campaign. 

The IWM and AWM are very 
closely linked in terms of their 
collections and remit, yet 
geographically they are about as far 
apart as two institutions can be. The 
trip to Turkey reinforced the common 
wealth of the two museums and 
countries and the cooperation 
between them. 

Both museums have wonderful 
Gallipoli collections including 
photographs, sound recordings and 
documents, and the study tour gave 
curators an opportunity to put them 
into a vivid context. This 
combination of collections, research 


British and Australian group members at the main British memorial, Gallipoli 


In Britain, the Gallipoli campaign 
is often overshadowed by events 
nearer home during the First World 
War, but for Australians it is the most 


G allipoli, a rocky, sparsely 
populated Turkish peninsula 
five hours’ drive from Istanbul, may 
at first seem like a strangely remote 


spot to mark an important link 
between modern Australia and 
Britain. But, in terms of the 
combined military history of these 
two countries, its significance is 
unrivalled. In September this year 
Gallipoli was the site of the second 
joint Imperial War Museum (IWM) 
and Australian War Memorial 
(AWM) battlefield study tour. 
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important military campaign of that 
war. It is the origin of the Australian 
and New Zealand annual day of 
remembrance, Anzac Day. 

On 25 April 1915 British, 
Commonwealth and Allied troops 
landed on the Gallipoli peninsula. 
They hoped that opening a new 
front in a country allied to Germany 
would bring about a swift end to the 


from many of the museums’ 
collecting departments as well as 
staff involved with exhibitions and 
collections management. Some of 
the group were world-class Gallipoli 
scholars while others were just 
getting to grips with the complexities 
of the subject. As we moved about 
the windy peninsula by bus, boat and 
on foot each member of the group 


and first-hand experience will be 
made accessible to visitors who will 
be transported to Turkey via the new 
IWM Gallipoli website which will go 
online at the end of this year. 


Eleanor van Heyningen is a research 
and information officer at the Imperial 


War Museum, Duxford 
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THE MUSEUM OF THE 
UNKNOWN 
OXO TOWER WHARF, LONDON 

fter Collectors, Me and 

Emotions, The Museum Of 

(TMO) on London's South Bank 
isnow The Museum Of the Unknown 
Like the previous themes, this one 
implicitly reproves conventiona! muse- 
ums for their selective approach to 
human experience. The artfulness of 
this criticism is that even though itis un- 
convincing as a model of how to do bet- 
ter, the Museum Of makes its negative 
point more entertainingly and thought- 
fully than most museums manage for all 
their often fabulous collections mus- 
tered in support. Nevertheless, hurrying 
along to the opening night of the new 
TMO, | began to worry that Clare Patey 
and her colleagues might have run out 
of ideas. Although each was treated dif- 
ferently, the earlier themes all fore- 
What if the 
Unknown was all too like what had 


shadowed the latest 


gone before? 

lf our grasp of the world, out there or 
in here, is shaky and incomplete, then 
there are really only two possible cours- 
es of action open to us, short of despair 
One is selectively to learn and use what 
actually is known — which is always far 
more than any one of us can possibly 
know — and the other is to take the vast 
what-others-know, and the always 
vaster what-nobody-knows, with a 
pinch of pragmatism. Museums are part 
of our apparatus for doing all such 
things. However familiar we may be 
with some things or ways of knowing, 
others will always strike us as ineffable 
This exhibition is sponsored, with nota 
trace of irony, by acompany of financial 
advisers whose take on digital-age 
uncertainty brackets them with fair- 
ground clairvoyants 

TMO is habitually serious about 
having fun. | especially liked Cathy 
Wren's roomful of unknown objects 
borrowed from other museums and dis- 
played properly, and rather archly, in 
cabinets — proving, or so it seemed to 


me, the commendable unstuffiness of 
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the lenders. There is healthy ridicule of 
curatorship, or at least of its popular 
stereotypes, in the invitation to put on 
a white coat and a pair of glasses before 
writing down on a card what you think 
an unknown object might be, and then 
filing the card in a drawer with an ap- 
propriate label on the outside. Critical 
museologists might prefer the more 
cerebral spoof of David Wilson's 
Museum of Jurassic Technology, but it 
is still a bit of a hoot 

Significantly more so than the other 
themes, the unknown, like the sun, 
cannot be looked at directly. Instead 
the exhibition looks at its reflections 















and refractions. Although the link is 
not made in these terms, there is a 
strong parallel here with something 
else featured in the exhibition: the dif- 
ficulty of staring into someone else's 
eyes. Visitors can take a large card from 


Digging up the past 


DIGGING FOR DREAMS 
CROYDON CLOCKTOWER 


nter an ancient Egyptian tomb 
through a massive stone 
doorway, noticing the strange 
hieroglyphs as you pass, Gold 
funerary masks wink from dark 
recesses; the sandy 

floor is a chaos of 
discarded 
archaeologists’ 
tools, amulets and 
shabtis. There are 
faience scarabs, 
stone statues 
and alabaster 
reliefs. 
Torches are 
provided to 
pick out the 

hieroglyphs in 

the gloom. 

This first 
section of 
Digging for 
Dreams is what 
we have come to 

expect from 
museum displays 
about ancient 















Egypt. It is wonderful, magical and 
exciting, but not new. The text in the 
opening display area of the 
exhibition suggests that this is exactly 
the kind of traditional presentation of 
ancient Egypt that Flinders Petrie, 
Victorian archaeologist and collector 
of many of the objects exhibited, 
would have hated. But the rest of 
Digging For Dreams, you discover, is 
an exhibition about ancient Egypt 
with a difference, setting out to 
challenge our existing ideas — and 
Petrie’s — about ancient Egypt. 

The objects displayed are from 
the Petrie Museum of Egyptian 
Archaeology. The exhibition looks 
at Petrie himself and his contribution 
to our knowledge of ancient Egypt, 
but also at ‘the culture of ancient 
Egypt and how the modern world 
reacts to it’. 

The artefacts are some of the 
finest in the world's museum 
collections and many are on show 
for the first time, but interestingly 
they are presented alongside the 
Egypt of popular culture: posters of 
the film The Mummy, literary fiction 
about mummy curses and mass- 
produced tourist souvenirs. This 








A leap into the unknown: (left) 
Automata by Rufus Marsh and 
(right) Receptor (weeping statue of 
death) by Alison Gill 





successfully backs the point made by 
curator Dominic Montserrat, 

that the modern world is engaged in 
a continuing dialogue with 

ancient Egypt. 

Popular notions such as the belief 
that the pyramids were built by aliens 
or connected with Atlantis are given 
an airing. Although the text is non- 
judgmental, the point is made that 
these theories deny the fact that the 
ancient Egyptians had a sophisticated 
technology seen not only in the 
pyramids, but also in the temples and 
other buildings. 

The exhibition also raises the 
important but often overlooked fact 
that ancient Egypt was a melting pot 
of cultures that included a significant 
and continuous black African 
presence. 

A recurring theme is that ancient 
Egypt was made up of cultures that 
changed over time. There are several 
small revolving timelines, and a large 
illuminated chart spanning 5,000 
years forms an entire section. But 
while this information was 
comprehensive, it did present a 
problem in its scale. The sheer 
volume of information is difficult to 
digest and you have to press for a 
series of lights to come on — which 
did provide an interesting game for 
a toddler | observed. But that in 
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which, by cutting and folding, you can 
make an Anonymous Eye Contact 
Machine for training pairs of people to 
stare at each other and anyone, to bet- 
ter communicate emotion. Ideal for line 
managers, or staff parties? 

Given that the future cannot be pre- 
dicted, and that the very idea of doing 
so is ludicrous (in the sense of playful), 
deciding which oracle to use is a bit like 
being asked in an American diner how 
you would like your eggs. There are 
plenty of fortune-telling options at 
TMO, and most of them have names 
you have never even heard of. At the 
same time, commercial exploitation of 
the gullible in the name of science is 
sent up as robustly as the claim (made, 
for example, in the Millennium Dome) 
that we are our genes — or will be 
whatever our DNA programmes us to 
become. As critics of neo-Darwinism 
insist, not even genes operate in an en- 
vironment-free zone. The deservedly 
popular Genetic Forecaster machine 
tells your genetic fortune by analysing 
a short length of hair — the answer, 
presented in a fortune cookie, seems 





Above: painting of a woman with a 
scent cone on her hand. Left: dark 
grey granite shabti of ivory 


itself makes a point: what we call 
‘ancient Egypt’ existed for an 
exceptionally long period of time. 

The question of how to display 
human remains is cleverly dealt 
with. Amummified head and hand 
are included, but are displayed 


behind a cloth printed with images 
from a burial shroud. A prominent 
‘comments board in this section 


invites visitors to respond to the 
display of human remains. A 


translation of a prayer encourages 


visitors to make a voice offering, 
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to be that, genetically speaking, every- 
one is largely like a banana and almost 
indistinguishable from Jeffrey Archer 
Back in May, Tate Modern opened to 
massive public interest just down the 
road. Both signal the primacy of idea over 
tangible substance in their names (the 
one self-consciously dropping the ‘the’, 
the other ending with a preposition) and 
in their displays. One work shows the 
photoscans visitors make of any part of 
their bodies apart from their faces, and 
might as easily have been hosted by Tate 
Modern as by TMO. Is there any space 
left for exploring what museums do not 
do that is not already occupied by mod- 
ern or post-modern art? Nexton TMO's 
published agenda is The Museum Of the 
River Thames, but it would be a pity if the 
promise of the last four themes were to 





float away to Gravesend. 


Brian Durrans is keeper of the 


ethnography department at the British 


Museum 


@ The Museum Of, until 4 February, 
2001. Closed 23 December-2 January 


restoring dignity to the bodies. A 
section called ‘problem objects’ 
suggests that archaeology cannot 
reveal much of the human situation 
behind the artefacts. A child's dress 
made of an open bead mesh asks us 
to consider that the Egyptians may 
have had a different attitude to 
childhood and sexuality. 

There are several successful 
interactives, including a replica 
Egyptian mirror and a hieroglyph 
rubbing block. A computer terminal 
allows you to search view Egyptian 
objects from all over Europe. A 
clever pyramid about the 
measurement of time allows you to 
watch the sun rise and set passing 
through the body of the goddess 
Nut as it does so. 

The exhibition is not huge, but it 
is easily possible to lose a couple of 
hours in it. Although there is a lot to 
read, the text is clearly presented. 
There is a fun accompanying events 
programme at Croydon, and a well- 
thought-out teachers’ pack. 


Sandra Stancliffe is young 
persons’ officer at Bristol City 
Museum and Art Gallery 


@ Croydon Clocktower until 28 
January 2001; Burrell Collection, 
Glasgow, 16 March-30 September 
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HERE'S LOOKING AT YOU 

What do Elvis, Eric Cantona, Queen Victoria 
and Lenin have in common? The answer is 
that they all appear in Painting the Century at 
the National Portrait Gallery. The 101 portrait 
masterpieces have been loaned from collec- 
tions throughout the world.There is one 
portrait for every year of the 20th century, 
each picked for its artistic, cultural or historical 
significance at the time. Left, (Double) Elvis, 
Andy Warhol 1963 

» Painting the Century: until 4 February 
2001. National Portrait Gallery, 

London, open Monday to Sunday, 10am- 
6pm. Late opening Thursday and Friday 
until 9pm. Admission is free. 


THE FINAL CURTAIN 

An exhibition of a 
hundred acrylic paintings 
depicting the final frames 
of films is on display at the 
De la Warr Pavillion, 
Bexhill. The rectangular 
air-brushed canvases are 
randomly chosen images, 
and are displayed in a strict 
uniform grid to form a 
single optical abstraction, 


» Mario Rossi: The End: until 5 February 2001. De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill on Sea, 
open daily, 10am-6pm. Admission is free. 


TAKE A LOOK AT ME NOW 

Representations of the human face and body 
are on display in the Joseph Hortung Great 
Court Gallery, the British Museum's new space 
for special exhibitions. Over 100 objects drawn 
from each of the museum's ten curatorial 
departments have been juxtaposed to stimulate 
thoughts about the intentions of the mak- 
ers. The objects represent over 14,000 years of 
people and their cultures from areas as diverse 
as ancient Egypt to China, Jamaica and Japan. 
The exhibition aims to challenge accepted 
views and provoke debate on the role and pur- 
pose of the contemporary museum exhibition. 
» Human Image: until 11 February 2001. The 
British Museum, London, open daily. 


SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 

New work by 26 Scottish craft-makers who 
have drawn their inspiration from museums 
and their artefacts is now on display at the 
Royal Museum in Edinburgh. The exhibition 
includes work from jewellers, glass artists, 
basket makers, wood carvers and ceramicists. 
Source provides visitors with an insight into 
the creative process by demonstrating the link 
between historical objects and contemporary 
work, Each artist's work is displayed alongside 
an image of their source of inspiration. Left: 
Boat with two anchor holes by Deborah 
Fladgate. 

» Source: until 7 January 2001. Royal 
Museum, Edinburgh, open daily. 
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Photographs: The Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts/ Mario Rossi 


De La Warr Pavilion/ British Museum/ National Museums of Scotland 





conference and exhibition 2001 


29 October-1 November 
Queen Elizabeth || Conference Centre 
Westminster, London 


The Museums Association's annual conference and 
museum services exhibition takes place in England's 
capital city with its amazing wealth of museums, 
galleries and exhibitions, its uparalleled historic sites 
and its unforgettable cosmopolitan nightlife, 
entertainment and shopping. 


Delegates, accompanying partners and exhibitors get 
the opportunity to visit the Tate Modern, the new 
Wellcome Wing at the Science Museum, the world- 

famous Victoria & Albert Museum, the Natural History 

Museum and the British Museum to name but a few. 


Social events include dinner at Tate Modern, party 
trips on the river Thames, rides on the Millennium 
Wheel, London's newest attraction, offering 
spectacular views of the city, and the opportunity to 
visit and view all this great city’s museums, galleries 
and heritage sites. 





Add all this to three days crammed full of debate, 
discussion, networking, receptions and site visits, and 
you need never have a dull moment. 


For more information contact Sue Robinson or 
Lorraine O'Leary on 020 7250 1836 or email 


sue@museumsassociation.org 


We look forward to welcoming you there 





r KEREN 
The stuff that surrounds you: 1940-1960 at the 
Museum of Domestic Design and Architecture 


MUSEUM OF DOMESTIC DESIGN AND 
ARCHITECTURE 
CAT HILL, MIDDLESEX 





at Middlesex University (née Middlesex Poly, 
née Hornsey College of Art) have had the 
luxury of their own museum — which should only 
enhance the college's reputation for producing high- 
quality commercial designers 
That reputation for business sense is probably why 
Middlesex managed to net the Silver Studio Collection 
of 40,000 designs for wallpapers, textiles, carpets and 
other domestic furnishings plus innumerable factory 
samples, a library and other printed ephemera. The 


S ince October this year, art and design students 


Step back in time 
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Good housekeeping 


studio opened in 1880 and rapidly made it to the fore- 
front of Art Nouveau, selling to the likes of Liberty in 
London. Soon after it closed in 1963, the collection 
was donated by the Silver family to Hornsey College 
But access proved problematic without gallery space. By 
the early 1990s, the family were talking about splitting 
the collection, with some of it going abroad. It was 
obvious that someone would have to act. 

The Museum of Domestic Design and Architecture 
(MoDA) was the answer. The new museum includes 
one permanent and one temporary exhibition space, 
a lecture theatre, education rooms, study room with 
access to the collections via computers, and conser- 
vation areas. The spaces are well designed (as one 
would expect of a design museum) and the exhibitions 
are elegant and simple. 

The modestly proportioned permanent exhibition 
space focuses on interior design in Britain 1900-1960 
with the emphasis on textiles and wallcoverings. A 
special section is devoted to the kitchen, which should 
provide innumerable teaching opportunities for 
younger children. Unlike the Geffrye Museum, 
MoDA's spiritual cousin in Hackney, MoDA uses 
selections of photographs, textiles and contemporary 
catalogues rather than roomsets to describe changes 
in tastes and lifestyles. A few items of furniture are 
included, but the limited space means that the most 


has to be made from the pattern collections, of which 
only a tiny proportion is on view. 

None the less, the simple presentation is remarkably 
effective. The concurrent existence of a number of styles 
is demonstrated, most items carry contemporary prices 
(sometimes with the original labels) and comparisons are 
made with contemporary wages. There is plenty of 
scope for teachers (or the museum's education officer) 
to use the collection in reference to artistic styles, and to 
teach social history, and as a tool to teach maths, pattern 
and geometry. Those with more developed art-and- 
design interests will get a lot from the computerised 
collection, and the chance to see items from store 

There are a few teething problems — particularly 
signage to the site — and the lack of a decent café 
seems a bit of a mistake. But the museum is a treat and, 
thanks to the fact it owns copyright on most of its 
(very desirable) designs, expects to be self-sustain- 
ing. Entry is free, which makes it well worth a rather 
tortuous journey. 

Jane Morris 


Cost: £2.5m 

Funded: £1 6m from Heritage Lottery Fund, rest from 
donations and bank loan 

Building design: NBF Partnership 

Exhibition design: Andrew Feast and Sharon Beard 


THE VALIANT SOLDIER 
BUCKFASTLEIGH, DEVON 


trange to go to the opening of a 
S new museum and find a sign in 
the window: ‘This is not a mu- 
seum’. So what is it then? So much for 
the negatives, where are the positive 
statements? Here they come: ‘We offer 
a whole-family experience’ and 
‘Welcome to the timewarp attraction.’ 
The Valiant Soldier project is indeed 
a brave effort, achieving much more 
than the sum of its parts. It recreates, 
with only minor glitches, both a pub 
and the family rooms above just as they 
were when Alice Roberts, whose hus- 
band Mark had been landlord since 
1938, closed its doors for good in 1965 
and settled into retirement upstairs. 
The project's punchline is: ‘The pub 
where time was never called.’ It is a 
catchy title. Alice lived there until 1996, 
leaving everything exactly as it was, in- 
cluding the small change in the till and 
the prices chalked up on the board. 
Visitors are now asked whether they 
can remember mild at 1s 4d a pint. 
Teignbridge district council rescued 
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the building and made possible the re- 
generation project. This is the real clue 
to the role of the pub now — as part of 
a wider campaign to give new life to 
this small south Devon town, once an 
important industrial centre but now by- 
passed by the A38 and languishing. 

There are four other visitor attractions 
near Buckfastleigh, attracting half a mil- 
lion people a year, relatively few of 
whom come into the town. The pub 
project became a rallying point for local 
feeling. The Buckfastleigh Trust was 
formed, with a wider conservation and 
regeneration brief and the pub is its focal 
point. The trust bought the property 
next door to the pub to create a tourist 
office and a gallery where the town's 
community heritage will be shown. At 
the rear a herb garden, stables and brew 
house await interpretation. 

The Valiant Soldier is set out as if it 
had closed on a Friday afternoon some- 
time in the 1940s — a memorable time 
for this part of Devon as thousands of 
troops massed there for D-day. The 
Valiant Soldier was the working men's 
pub. It served the local cinema close by, 
the land army girls and the American 





Behind the scenes at the museum— the attic store at the Valiant Soldier 


troops — at least one of whom has 
already paid a nostalgic return visit. 

Is ita museum? Yes of course. It has 
collections and sets out to interpret 
them: over 4,000 objects found in the 
property have been listed and cleaned, 
and are now back in place. 

But despite all the fundraising (some 
£350,000 so far) and its undeniable suc- 
cess as a community focal point, the pro- 
ject still has a long way to go. As yet, 
interpretation is minimal, relying large- 
ly on its team of volunteers. The next 
stage, to display and interpret the wider 
history of the town, is as vital as the first 
Currently planned as a seasonal attrac- 
tion, the pub has great potential as a fo- 


cus for winter community activity, not 
least the continuing care and interpre- 
tation of the collections 

Time-warps are fine if the visitor can 
focus on the key date range being 
portrayed. The Valiant Soldier needs to 
tighten up on this. And what chance of 
additional appropriate collections in 
keeping with the brewhouse at the rear? 
After all wasn't it Matthew Evans, chair- 
man of Resource, who wondered earli- 
er this year: ‘If visiting a pub is your 
favourite pastime why not recognise that 
by exhibiting your collections in one?’ 


David Viner is a museum and heritage 
consultant and freelance curator 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 


Study Heritage Management in 
a World Heritage Site at the 
lronbridge Institute 


Based in the heart of a World Heritage Site, the University of 
Birmingham's lronbridge Institute has provided professional 
training, research and advice in Heritage Management and 
Industrial Archaeology for almost 20 years. 


























e Study for an MA/Dipioma in Heritage 


Management or Industnal Heritage 


For further information please 
contact; 





























e Full-time. part-time or modular study 

e Study modules taken in any order Mrs Emma Bass 

o The Heritage Management course is Programme Administrator 
accredited by the Museums Association Ironbridge Institute 


Ironbridge Gorge Museum 
Ironbridge, Telford, 
Shropshire TF8 7AW, UK. 

Tel: +44 1952 432751 

Fax: +44 1952 432237 

Email: bassee@irn.bham.ac.uk 
Website: 


Institute of Field Archaeologists, & CHNTO 






Cultural Heritage National Training 
























Jraamsation), 


e Courses are designed for both hentage 









professionals & those seeking to manage 


museums, historic properties, heritage 








tourism & hentage conservation http://www.bham.ac.uk/ 
e Courses include study visits to leading IRONBRIDGE 
hentage organisations, sites anc 


As the course is modular in 
structure, there is no closing date for 
applications. Students may 
commence their studies in October, 
November, January or February 
each year, 









attractions throughout the UK. 


e Vocational training via oractical teacning 









sessions. proiect work and work 
placements 


e CPD short course programme availabie 


~ 


$< 


- Restoration, conservation and 
reconstruction of field, naval and 
garrison artillary. 

- Complete consultative service on 
all aspects of period artillery. 


Í - Conservation assessments, proof 
s reports and feasibility studies 
16th Century SBML Falconet carried out. 


> 


Our company has been making and restoring guns ne 
our Hereford workshops since 1976 - applying both 
traditional and modern methods in the conservation 

and reconstruction of period artillery. 


The conservation of artillery is diverse and complex 
and requires craftsmen skilled and experienced in 
their particular field. Our team is made up of: 
master gunmakers, engineers, toolmakers, cabinet 
makers, wheelwrights, coach builders and saddlers. 


if you would like further information on our services 
or a copy of our free colour brouchure please call us 
or visit our web site at www.johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. | 


Email: info@ johnsloughoflondon.co.uk. 





COLLECTION 


PLANORAMA* 
ALUMINIUM STORAGE DRAWER SYSTEM 


The unique patented design of the Planorama* Drawer System allows 
specialist storage of Flags, Maps, Charters and Coins. Lightweight remov- 
able drawers for exhibition viewing in special display frames. Modular 
design means that variable drawer depths can be combined in a single 
cabinet. They are made to measure with a choice of drummed polyester or 


rigid drawer bases using a variety of safe materials. For objects large and 
small Planorama”® has the answer. Drawers of 4x 5 metres are possible and 
depths start at 10 mm. Choice of new full width handle or traditional style 
as illustrated. Other features include dust exclusion brushes, hold down 
strips, glass or plastic drawer covers, levelling feet and security locking. 


Customers include:- 


+ National Museums of Scotland 
e National Library of Wales 
e Cameron Macintosh Ltd. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 


e Whitworth Art Gallery HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH || 


7 ore : 5 SUPPLIERS OF CONSERVATION STORAGE 
Ea 
British Library EQUIPMENT AND DISPLAY PRODUCTS 
e Science Museum CONSERVATION BY DESIGN LIMITED 


Y BEDFORD 
e Museum of London 
e Post Office Archives 


e Tate Gallery VISIT OUR WEB SITE 


http//www.conservation-by-design.co.uk 


Timecare Works * 5 Singer Way * Kempston * Bedford + MK42 7AW * Tel: 01234 853 555 Fax: 01 234 852 334 





Medieval Masons 


Malcoim Hisiop 





MEDIEVAL MASONS 
by Malcolm Hislop 
Shire Archaeology 


£4.99 ISBN: 0-7478-0461-3 


This book provides a practical 
guide to pursuing the study 
of medieval masoncraft. 
Monastic chronicles, 
building contracts and other 
contemporary documents 
have revealed a good deal of 
information about the 
practice of masoncraft in the 
Middle Ages. Medieval 
Masons puts emphasis on the 
information that can be 
gleaned from the 
interpretation of 
contemporary archaeology 





Se mreana WAR MUSEUM 
IHE SECOND WORLD 
IN PHOTOGRAPHS 
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THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR IN PHOTOGRAPHS 
by Richard Holmes 
Carlton Books Ltd 
£25 ISBN: 1-84222-073-X 


A comprehensive 
photographic history of the 
Second World War. Richard 
Holmes, a leading military 
historian, was given unlimited 
access to the photographic 
archives of the Imperial War 
Museum, London. From these 
archives of more than five 
million images he chose over 
500 black-and-white and 
colour photographs to bring a 
different and sometimes 
surprising perspective to the 
British experience of the world 
at war. 








ORNAMENT AND 
DECORATION IN 
ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 
by Dominique Clevenot & 
Gerard Degeorge 
Thames & Hudson 
£14.99 ISBN: 0-500-51032-6 


Islamic architecture has always 
preserved its distinguishing 
characteristics, the most 
important of which is the 
fundamental role given to 
surface decoration. Human 
representation is forbidden in 
Islamic religious monuments, 
and so designers have instead 
used mosaics, brickwork, 
ceramics and vivid colours. It is 
this ornamental dimension 
that is explored in this volume 


Ancient 
Egypt 


The 
Great 


Discoveries 





ANCIENT EGYPT — THE 


Reviews 





UK 
COMPANY 
GIVING 





GREAT DISCOVERIES 


by Nicholas Reeves 
Thames & Hudson 


£24.95 ISBN: 0-500-05105-4 


A year-by-year chronicle of 


the most spectacular 


discoveries made in Egypt 
from the Rosetta Stone to the 


Valley of the Golden 


Mummies. This book also 
contains information on less 
well-known finds such as the 
Ferlini gold treasure and the 
royal tombs at Tanis. Includes 
short biographies of the great 
discoverers and first-hand 
accounts from excavators’ 
notebooks and diaries. Tables 
and fact files throughout, 


400 illustrations. 


The hard word 


ANCESTOR OF THE WEST: 
WRITING, REASONING, AND 
RELIGION IN MESOPOTAMIA, 
ELAM, AND GREECE 
by J Bottéro, C Herrenschmidt and 
J P Vernant. Translated by T L Fagan, 
with an introduction by F Zabbal. 
University of Chicago Press 
ISBN: 0-226-06715-7 





A ‘highly accessible. ..highly 
readable, general-interest study’ 


announces the dust-jacket blurb. 
Which is like the label: ‘Can be 
assembled and ready to use in just five 
minutes’ on boxes of flat-packed 
furniture. Provided that the purchaser 
possesses bradawl, cross-head 
screwdriver and a degree in Swedish 
domestic engineering, they are 
unlikely to be disappointed. For many 
of us mere mortals, however, five 
minutes is an optimistic assessment, 
and many | suspect, when confronted 
with this volume, will suffer the 
experience described by one of the 
authors: ‘of reading a difficult 
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sentence without understanding it’. 

It is not that there is anything 
wrong with the intention of this 
volume nor, at a certain level, with the 
manner of its execution. The three 
French authors, each eminent in their 
own fields, seek to trace the 
development of writing, reasoning 
and religion from its observable 
origins in the fertile crescent to the 
minds of the ancient Greeks in the 
cradle of our own, western civilisation. 

Writing and literacy are hot topics 
in education at the moment. A book 
that sets out to explain the historical 
background to the way we write, 
think and order our universe, as well 
as the interrelationship between those 
three things, is to be welcomed. But in 
the end, this volume does not 
succeed, partly because the authors 
are uncomfortable with their readers, 
and partly because they have been let 
down by their publisher. 

Bottéro’s contribution comes 
closest to providing an accessible 
introduction to the cultures of fourth- 
to-second millennium Mesopotamia. 
He provides a summary of the 
linguistic history of the ancient Near 


East and a brief account of the origins 
of writing. He then moves on to 
consider the contribution of writing to 
human intellectual development and 
the connected nature of early writing 
methods and systems of religious 
belief. 

If Bottéro provides the frame and 
shelves of the book's furniture, then 
Herrenschmidt's contribution is a bag 
full of elaborate fixings and 
ornaments. Through four chapters she 
explores such topics as: civilisation and 
writing in ancient Elam; the shift from 
syllabaries to alphabets; writing in the 
religious context of ancient Iran; and 
the modern renaissance of the Hebrew 
language and script, or as she puts it: 
‘How can a language lose its death?’ 

There is much to provoke thought 
in these chapters and it is a shame that 
the flow of Herrenschmidt's argument 
is too often clogged with unexplained 
technical terminology. Having fought 
our way through a barrage of ‘glottal 
Stops’, ‘palatal fricatives’ and 
‘indecomposable logograms'’, 
skidding in the process over ‘supple 
ductus’ we come face to face, and 
with no introduction, with the 





THE GUIDE TO UK 
COMPANY GIVING 
by John Smyth 
Directory of Social Change 
£25 ISBN: 1-900360-68-3 


Contains vital information for 
voluntary and community 
organisations seeking to raise 
money or win support from 
companies 

This new edition covers 
over 500 companies who 
between them in 1988/99 
gave over £240m in cash 
donations, and includes 
companies not previously 
listed. Also contains all the 
necessary information to 
target appropriate companies. 


plus 


forbidding figures of Solon and Draco. 

So it is something of relief when 
Vernant offers a helping hand in 
moving the furniture into place. In 
two brief chapters he gives a solid and 
generally uncontroversial account of 
the development of rational (as 
opposed to myth-based) thought 
among the Greeks rooted in ‘the 
intellectual horizon of the polis’. For 
him the creation of prose rather than 
poetic writing in the democratic, 
publicly discursive environment of the 
Greek city helped the leap away from 
construction of the world-order based 
on pantheons of gods towards the 
scientific world that we inhabit today. 

Sadly, the standard of editing is 
shoddy, Captions for the figures have 
not been proof-read and the end- 
notes not fully translated from the 
French. And when, oh when, will 
publishers learn that to constitute an 
accessible introduction to any period 
of history, a book must contain at 
least one map? 


Andrew Meadows is a curator in the 
department of coins at the British 
Museum 
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COSTUMES FOR 
EXHIBITIONS 


Temporary exhibitions for 
museums and historic houses 
from Cosprop. Specialists in the 
making and hiring of authentic 
period costumes from 1650 to 
1960 for film and television. 


TELEVISION 


Vanity Fuir 
Aristocrats 
Blonde Bombshell 
Pride and Predjudice 
Emma 
Berkeley Square 
Our Mutual Friend 
Tom Jones 


Fhe House of Eliott 


FILMS 


Elizabeth 
Ever After 
Tea with Mussolini 
Mansfield Park 
Onegin 
The Portrait of a Lady 
Sense and Sensibility 
Oscar and Lucinda 


Branagh’s Hamlet 


26 - 28 ROCHESTER PLACE 
LONDON NW1 9JR 
TEL: 020 7485 6731 
FAX: 020 7485 5942 


TIMECARE f- © COLLECTION 


LISTA STORAGE SYSTEMS 


Conservation By Design, specialists in Museum and Arc hive storage, are 
pleased to have been appointed distributors for LISTA precision made 
storage furniture 


The LISTA range of products is extensive and includes Flexible Storage 
Walls, Free Standing Cabinets, Drawer Partitioning Systems, Plan Chests, 
Paternosters and Office Furniture. LISTA are renowned for their high 
standard of design and manufacture 

Ihe LISTA Flexible Storage Wall and range of free standing LISTA 
Cabinets are ideal for a wide range of Museum and Archive storage and 
for extra protection Conservation By Design has designed a special dust 
protection system that can be added to the drawers. We can also line the 
drawers with Plastazote® foam or with the new range of MicroChamber® 
papers and boards which contain activated carbons and molecular 
sieves that are capable of absorbing and trapping any unwanted pollutants 
that might enter the drawers or be given off by the objects being stored 
[hese additions are particularly useful when the drawers are used for 
photographic storage 


Catalogues available on request 


VISIT OUR WEB SITE 


http.) www. onservation-by~Jesign.co.uk 
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Library Conservation Unit 
Main Library. Smalls Wynd 
University of Dundee. DD! 4HN 
Scotland. UK 
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A regular column 


looking at 
ethical issues 





A friend of mine, who is a 
long-standing volunteer 
helper at my museum, would 
like me discreetly to pass 
information on to them about 
how much the museum paid for 
a recent acquisition. This 
volunteer wants the information 
to establish how much he 
should offer in negotiating a 
purchase for his private 
collection from a dealer who 
has a similar piece. Such 
information is not normally 
given to members of the public 
who might make enquiries, and 
is only used for internal 
purposes, such as insurance. 
Our friend has done us many 
favours in the past and it seems 
a little unfair not to return a 
favour once in a while. What do 
you think | should do? 
Your professional obligations to 
the museum override other 
concerns. Offering invitations to 
private views is one of many 
legitimate ways of rewarding the 
efforts of volunteer helpers, but 
disclosing professionally confidential 
information is not. Adhere to the 
policy of your museum on this issue 
You will set an unhelpful precedent 
by breaking or bending the rules to 
accommodate friends, whether they 
are personal friends or members of 
the Friends of the museum. Consider 
the damage to your own and your 
museum's good name if accusations 
of cronyism became public 
knowledge. Let your line manager 
know that you have been 
approached for this information but 
have declined to give it, and explain 
tactfully but firmly to your friend why 
the information requested should 
remain confidential. 


Our museum would like to 
Qin the Museums 
Association as an institutional 
member. Is it a requirement of 
our membership that our 
governing body formally adopt 
the MA's Code of Ethics? 
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Readers’ questions 


Laid to rest —the Museum of London took care when displaying excavated skeletons in its London Bodies exhibition 


Q: would like to display 
some human skeletal 


remains in our collection in an 
arrangement that illustrates 
pre-Christian burial practices in 
our area. We have investigated 
the possibility of using casts of 
bones in the display, but this 
would be prohibitively 
expensive for us. The easiest 
and cheapest option would be 
to use real bones. 
Unfortunately, we do not have 
enough human skeletal 
material of the correct age to 
recreate a complete pre- 
Christian burial. To make good 
this deficiency, we are 
considering the use of later 
skeletal material we hold, to 
fill the gaps. Visitors would 
never know the difference. Is 
our idea ethically acceptable, 
and should we explain that the 


No, but we strongly 

AA camion that it does. In so 
doing, your governing body 
demonstrates that it willingly 
adheres to standards of conduct 
widely upheld in the museum 
community. Adoption of the Code 
of Ethics integrates your museum 
with that community both 
nationally and internationally, 

Formally adopting the codes 
provides a useful opportunity to focus 
the attention of individual members 
of your governing body on their 
personal and corporate 


display contains material from 
a period later than the one that 
we are illustrating? 

Your whole project appears to 

be fraught with ethical pitfalls 
First, it is indefensible to mislead the 
public by presenting ‘doctored’ 
evidence. To do so subverts the 
integrity of the museum and 
betrays public trust. Think about 
the consequences of your 
deception being discovered. Public 
confidence not just in your museum 
but also in museums generally 
would be undermined 

In any case, it is reprehensible for 
a museum professional to argue 
that ‘visitors would never know the 
difference’ as regards the 
authenticity or otherwise of the 
material evidence displayed. A 
dishonest act is dishonest whether 
or not you are found out 
You must always think very 


responsibilities in relation to a 
common set of ethical standards. This 
should enable your governing 

body to approve policies and make 


decisions that are ethically well 









The advice on this page has been 
prepared by Ratan Vaswani, the 
Museums Association's ethics 
adviser, in consultation with the 
convener of its ethics committee. 
Names and addresses are withheld 
for reasons of confidentiality. All 
ethics-related enquiries should be 





addressed in the first instance to +a: 
1ation.or 
Ratan Vaswani at the MA. association.org 





carefully about displaying human 
remains. Can you justify it on 
educational or other legitimate 
grounds? Is there an interest group 
to whom it may cause gratuitous 
offence? Combining the remains of 
people with differing religious 
belief-systems in a public display 
might well be regarded by some as 
sacrilegious 

The cost of replica casts (which 
must always be presented as such) 
may rule out their use in the 
display you have in mind, but casts 
are not the only option open to 
you. You could, for example, 
display the pre-Christian 
fragments you do have ona 
surface on which the missing 
fragments could, for example, be 
drawn in outline, based on sound 
scholarship. This would be an 
honest interpretation of the 
evidence that you wish to present 


informed. By doing so, they will avoid 
making decisions in future that might 
betray the public trust vested in them 
and bring the museum (and its 
governing body) into disrepute 


Questions to: 





Museums Journal, 

42 Clerkenwell Close, 
London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 
Email: journal@museums 
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A listing of events, 
disposals, awards, 
acquisitions and 
information for the 


museum sector 





ee Disposals | 
items for disposal should first be 
offered to registered museums. 
Priority should be given to offering 
items by gift — selling is not 
recommended. At least two months 
should be allowed from the date of 
publication for registered museums to 
express an interest. For further advice 
request a copy of the Museums 
Association's ethical guidelines on 
disposal or seek the guidance of the 
MA's ethics committee 





@ A Gauntlets carding machine, made 
by Gauntlets of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
is offered by the Museums and 
Records Service, Portsmouth. In need 
of cleaning, but in good condition. 
Contact: Duncan Walker or John 
Stedman. Tel: 023 9282 7261. 

Fax: 023 9287 5276 


@ A 1937 Stothert and Pitt Steam 
Crane, 1.5 ton capacity, semi-mobile, 
lying Bristol. 

Contact: International Sailing Craft 
Association Maritime Museum. 

Tel: 01502 585606 


@ A collection of Silk and Hemp 
textile machinery; several 
contemporary street signs, universal 
direction signs, advisory and 
mandatory instructions signs; and a 
small selection of line shafting, 
hangars and pulleys are offered by 
Bradford Industrial Museum. 
Contact: Eugene Nicholson. Tel: 
01274 631756. fax: 01274 636362 


Items required 


@ Stuffed British fauna, birds and 
insects suitable for education work at 
anew environmental education 
centre, 

Contact: Catherine Hamilton, 
Kelham Island Museum, Sheffield. 
Tel: 0114 201 0612. 

Email: postmaster@simt.co.uk 


items for sale 


@ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects has a Click Systems vertical 
case, 2,020 x 760 x 760mm on 
600mm high plinth, abloy locks, 
11.5mm laminated glass (cost new 
£1,700) and an Interior 
Configurations table case, 600 x 785 
x 1,395mm on 800mm high plinth, 
abloy locks, 9.5mm laminated glass 
(cost new £1,700) for sale. Both cases 


are four months old. Any reasonable 
offer considered. 

Contact: Jonathan Makepeace. 

Tel: 020 7307 3653. Email: 
jonathan.makepeace@inst.riba.org 





Bird's-eye view: photograph from a 
series of aerial surveys of Walsall, 
1989-93. See Acquisitions, right 


Private Treaty Sale 


Private Treaty Sale 





@ Resource has been informed of the 
intention to sell The Golfers, a 
painting by Charles Lees; The Coat of 
Many Colours by Gerbrand van den 
Eeckhout; and Jacob's Journey into 
Egypt by Giovanni Benedetto 
Castiglione. Those interested in 
acquisition by Private Treaty Sale 
should contact Resource immediately. 
Contact: Heather Wilson. 

Tel: 020 7233 4200 


Painting prize a 





@ Applications are invited by 

1 February for the 2001 Jerwood 
painting prize. Judging will take place 
in March and the exhibition of 
shortlisted artists will take place in 
London between May and June. 
Contact: Parker Harris Partnership. 
Tel: 01372 462190. 

fax: 01372 460032. 

Email: jpp@parkerharris.co.uk 


Acquisitions 





@ The National Gallery has acquired 
Edgar Degas's pastel Russian Dancers, 
c1899. The work, a gift from the Sara 
Lee Corporation, was presented to 
the gallery in October and is on show 
in room 46, 

Contact: Press Office. 

Tel: 020 7747 2865 


@ Money from the Resource/V&A 
Purchase Grant Fund has enabled the 
Herbert Art Gallery, Coventry to 
acquire the painting Untitled (White 


Wedding) by James Fitton, c1960. 
Walsall Local History Centre also 
attracted fund support for its 
purchase of a collection of aerial 
photographs of Walsall taken by the 
town’s local history centre. 

Contact: Julia Marsh. Tel: 020 7942 
2536/7/8. Fax: 020 7942 2539 


@ The William Herschel Museum has 
acquired three books by William 
Herschel that were part of the 
Collingwood Collection. The 
acquisition was made possible with 
the help of the MGC/Science 
Museum PRISM Grant Fund and Bath 
and North East Somerset Heritage 
Services. 

Contact: Debbie James. 

Tel: 01225 311342 





a Fellowships 


@ Applications are invited for the 
British School at Rome Residential 
Awards 2001-2002. 

Fellowships include the Balsdon 
Fellowship, Hugh Last Fellowships 
and Paul Mellon Centre 

Rome Fellowship. Further information 
and downloadable application forms 
are available at 

www. bsr.ac.uk 

Contact: Gill Clark. Tel: 020 7969 
5202. Fax: 020 7969 5401. 

Email: bsr@britac.ac.uk 


| Information required 





@ Information is required on the 
location of works by the artist John 
Lush who was born in Frome, 
England. Lush was a portrait-painter 
who lived in Chichester, Portsmouth 
and Brighton before sailing to 
Australia in 1836. 

Contact: Kathleen Healy, 23 Wilpena 
Avenue, Klemzie 5087, Adelaide, 
South Australia 


Plowden Medal 


@ Nominations are now invited for 
the 2001 Plowden Medal, 

which recognises the person who has 
made the most significant 

recent contribution to the 
advancement of the conservation 
profession. Forms must be received 
by 23 February. 

Contact: The Secretary, 

The Royal Warrant Holders’ 
Association, No 1 Buckingham Place, 
London SW1E 6HR. 

Tel: 020 7828 2268 
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| Web news | 


@ A DfEE-funded website has been 
launched, providing access to ideas 
used by museums, galleries and arts 
organisations working in visual arts 
education. The pilot site can be 
accessed at www.AccessArt. org.uk 
Contact: Paula Briggs. 

Tel: 01223 236615. 

Email: info@accessart.org.uk 


@ The government has announced an 
initiative offering access to arts and 
heritage via Culture Online. The 
project is in its development stage. 
Contact: Department for Culture, 
Media and Sport. Tel: 020 7211 

6200. Website: www.culture.gov.uk 


@ Yorkshire Museums Council has 
launched a museum-and-gallery- 
specific portal, YorkshireMuseums. 
Net, which can be reached at 
www.yorkshiremuseums.org.uk 


@ The National Gallery, London has 
launched an e-shop site linked to its 
website: www.nationalgallery.co.uk 


@ The Southern Museums Agency's 
website has been launched and can 
be found at 
www.southernmuseums.org.uk 


@ Resource has launched a new email 
list, Resourcenews, offering regular 
news, press releases and updates on 
current Resource initiatives. To join 
visit www.mailbase.ac.uk/lists/ 
resourcenews and follow the join link. 


| Change of address 


@ The new address for London Arts is 
2 Pear Tree Court, 

London EC1R ODS. Tel: 020 7608 
6100. Fax: 020 7608 4100. 

Email: info@lonab.co.uk Website: 
www.arts.org.uk/londonarts 


@ Moyse's Hall Museum, Bury St 
Edmunds has closed to the public to 
allow a year-long restoration 
programme to begin. Some exhibits 
will go on display at the Manor House 
Museum until the museum reopens in 
autumn 2001, 


@ A bequest of two large moorland 
scene paintings by Colin Grame and 
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two loco models 3.5inch gauge is 
offered to any museum or gallery. 
Contact: M Charlton, 

39 Broom Road, Rotherham, 
South Yorkshire S60 2SW 





Acceptance in lieu | 


@ The arts minister has accepted the 
following items in lieu of inheritance 
taxes: five sculptures by Barbara 
Hepworth; a pair of George III 
giltwood armchairs designed by 
Robert Adam and made by Thomas 
Chippendale (wish to Victoria and 
Albert Museum); a pair of George III 
three-light candelabra by Charles 
Fredrick Knadler (wish to Victoria and 
Albert Museum); a 17th-century 
tankard and rococo candelabra; an 
18th-century album depicting 322 
plant portraits by George Dionysius 
Ehret (wish to National Museums 
and Galleries on Merseyside); seven 
groups of albums from the 18th 
century containing architectural 
drawings by the Trubshaw family; an 
oil painting by Jan van Goyen; four 
19th-century portraits depicting 
members of the Meynell 

family; three expressionist paintings 
by William Gear (wish to Scottish 
National Gallery of Modern 

Art, British Council and Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery); a 
complete William and Mary silver-gilt 
communion set (wish to Winchester 
Cathedral). All applications for 
allocation must be received 

by 10 December. 

Contact: Resource. Tel: 020 7233 
4200. Email: emma.wright@ 
resource.gov.uk 

Website: www.resource.gov.uk 


m Awards 


@ The Brontë Parsonage Museum in 
Haworth has won a Sandford Award 
from the Heritage Education Trust. 
The award recognises the provision of 
quality education in historic houses, 
museums and galleries. 

Contact: Andrew McCarthy. 

Tel: 01535 644333. 

Email: bronte@bronte.prestel.co.uk 








@ Recipients of the latest round of 
Heritage Lottery Grants include: The 
Farmland Museum, Cambridge, 
£51,000 to fund a new project 
worker to review current facilities for 
visitors; and Lostwithiel Museum 
Association £5,700 to convert an 
office within the museum building 


into a space suitable for storing its 
collection. 

Contact: HLF Press Office. Tel: 020 
7591 6036. Website: www.hif.org.uk 


@ Finnish artist Eija-Liisa Ahtila is the 
recipient of the new Coutts 
Contemporary Art Award, the 
Vincent. Worth 50,000 euros, the 
Vincent is awarded to European artists 
aged between 35 and 45. 

Contact: Coutts Contemporary Art 
Foundation. Tel: +41 1214 7504 


@ The Arts Council of England has 
announced 11 capital awards totalling 
£5,240,200. Camden Arts Centre has 
been granted £204,750 towards 
stage two development to improve 
and refurbish the centre. 

Contact: Jenni Lomax. 

Tel: 020 7435 2643 


@ The Corinium Museum has won 
through the first round in its bid to 
secure support from the Heritage 
Lottery Fund towards a £3.875m 





New painting: Russian Dancers 
by Degas. See Acquisitions, opposite 


redevelopment scheme. The project 
has received Stage One approval for 
up to £2.175m backing. 

Contact: Claire McGine. 

Tel: 01285 643643 ext 3120 


Events 


@ The Spring Fair Birmingham 2001, 
displaying new products for 
heritage and museum gift shop 
buyers, takes place at the 
National Exhibition Centre on 
4-8 February. 

Contact: Sarah Orton or Steven 
Jones. Tel: 01580 211070. 

Fax: 01580 212414. 

Email: saraho@writeangle.co.uk 
Website: www.springfair.com 





Noticeboard 


@ The Institute of Art and Law will 
hold the following courses: 
Repatriation of stolen art, 6 
December; foundation certificate in 
art law, 15 January; Art, antiquity and 
criminal law, 13 March. Details: 
www.ial.uk.com 


Openings 


@ Liverpool Museum has reopened 
seven days a week following a period 
of weekend-only opening during 
building and refurbishment work. 
Contact: Stephen Guy. 

Tel: 0151 478 4612 


Call for papers | 





@ A first call for papers has been 
issued for the 2001 MDA Conference. 
The theme for Scanning the Horizon 
(University of East Anglia, Norwich 
12-14 September) will be the ways in 
which emerging and converging 
technologies are being applied in the 
cultural sector. Papers on applications 
for new uses, including innovative 
approaches to effecting the dynamic 
involvement of users with collections 
and collections knowledge are 
particularly welcome. Papers 
addressing future social impact are 
also sought. Send paper proposals to 
Frances Bycroft. Email: 
frances@mda.org.uk with the 
following information: name of 
proposer, including job title and 
institution where applicable; title of 
paper, topic of paper and explanation 
of how paper fits the conference 
theme. Proposals for conference 
sessions also welcome. These will 
typically involve three papers. Please 
include the above information for 
each paper plus an explanation of the 
overall theme of the session. 


Correction E 


@ The price for An Illustrated Guide to 
the Care and Conservation of Textiles, 
published by Resource, is £8. 


Write to 


Noticeboard, 
Museums Journal, 
42 Clerkenwell Close, 


London EC1R OPA 

Fax: 020 7250 1929 

Items cannot be accepted by telephone 
Deadline each month is 6 weeks 
prior to publication 
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Photographs: The National Gallery, London/V&A Purchase Grant Fund 





information 


Policy in progress 


@ Mark Taylor, MA Director, and Liz Robertson, MA 
Policy Officer, had a meeting with The Rt Hon 
Robert Maclennan, Liberal Democrat Chief 
Spokesperson on Constitution, Culture and Sport. 
The aim of the meeting was to outline the key areas 
of concern to the MA, and to ensure that the Liberal 
Democrats recognise the importance of museums at 
local, regional and national level, and to reflect this 
in their General Election manifesto. 


@ Mark Taylor was interviewed by BBC television in 
response to the announcement on 10 November by 
Chris Smith, Secretary of State for Culture in which 
he outlined a 20% increase in the funding available 
for Government sponsored museums and galleries. 
The grant-in-aid will rise from £229 million to £275 
million in three years’ time. Mark Taylor pointed out 
that although some of the money will be used to pay 
for urgent repairs and improvements to buildings, 
the bulk of the money is to provide compensation 





for the introduction of Quids-in (a reduced char 
of £1 for adults) from | September 2001. A 
number of BBC news programmes featured the 
interview with the MA. 
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@ Clir Carolyn Lowndes from Portsmouth and í 
David Dickinson from North Kesteven and Cha 
East Midlands Museum Service have been co-o} 
onto the Museums Association’s Council until 
October 2001. 
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Textile Conservator's Manual 


Second Edition 
Sheila Landi 


F.1.1.C (Fellow of the International Institute for 
Conservation) 


CONTENTS: PART ONE: The profession; Technology; 
The objects, examination, options and choice; Recording, 
handling and preparation; Chemicals and their uses; Cleaning; Support and 
consolidation; Reassembly and finishing; Display, storage and transportation; 
Equipment and the workroom; Appendix A; Materials and equipment; 
Appendix B; Fire, flood and infestation. Appendix C; Glossary of weaving terms. 
PART TWO: Case histories revised; Detection and reconstruction; Upholstery; 
Large objects; Experience and experiment; Disasters; Index. 

December 1997 * 364pp * 246 x 189 mm ® Highly illustrated * Paperback « 
0 7506 3897 4 * £29.99 


Textile == 
Conservator s 





Jem Radiography of Cultural 
Vara Material 
FAOI Andrew Middleton 
Material Department of Scientific Research, British Museum 
A Janet Lang 





Department of Scientific Research, British Museum 
CONTENTS: Radiography: theory and practice; Metals; Ceramics; X-rays and 
paper; Paintings; Chemical radiography and archaeo-human remains; 
Applications of ree. pad in conservation; Restoration, pastiche and fakes; An 
introduction to digital image processing; Index 

October 1997 * 192pp * 246 x 189 mm * 24 colour * 182 half tones * 31 line 
illustrations * Hardback * 0 7506 2621 6 * £47.50 


Laser Cleaning in 


Conservation 
Martin Cooper 


National Museums and Galleries on Merseyside, 
Conservation Centre, Liverpool! 

John Larson 

National Museums and Galleries on Merseyside, 
Conservation Centre, Liverpool 

CONTENTS: Preface; Acknowledgements; Introduction; Basic principles a 
laser; Removal of surface layers by laser radiation; Practical laser cleaning with a 
Q-switched Nd: YAG laser; Case Studies; Lasers in the conservation of painted 
artworks; Future developments; Appendix; Index. 

January 1998 * 112pp * 276 x 219 mm * 43 colour photographs * 15 black & white 
* 41 line illustrations * Hardback * 0 7506 3117 1 * £30.00 


Digital Collections 


Museums and the Information 
Age 


Suzanne Keene 





DIGITAL 
COLLECTIONS 


MUSEUMS 


WFORMATION 
tims Head of Collections Management, Science 


Museum, London 





CONTENTS: Whats happening?; Electronic 
opportunities; Museum collections functions digitised; 
Building the digital collection; Standards and choice; 
Making multimedia: a whirlwind tour; Let's hear it from our users: design and 
evaluation; Digits and people; The wide, wide world; A crystal ball. Appendix. 
Explanations. Sources and further reading. Index. 

February 1998 + 160pp * 234 x 156 mm ®* 20 line illustrations * Paperback « 
0 7506 3456 1 « £19.99 


Conservation of Glass 


Roy Newton & Sandra Davison 
February 1996 * 336pp * 246 x 189 mm ® Highly illustrated * Paperback « 
0 7506 2448 5 * £29.99 
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Coming Soon 


Upholstery Conservation 
Dinah Eastop 


Senior Lecturer, Textile Consrvn Centre/University of Southampton 


Kathryn Gill 

Textile Conservation Centre/University of Southampton 

* First well illustrated monograph on this developing field 

The purpose of this well referenced book is to provide an amply illustrated publicati» 
on upholstery conservation which discusses and reviews the issues related to the ca 
interpretation and treatment of upholstered furniture. 


CONTENTS: Introduction — The principles and practices of upholstery conservaticr 
Object treatment: Case histories — including: The Earnest Race chair ar 
footstool,designed 1953, an example of conserving modern materials and upholste: 
techniques and The Chipstone Chair, c. 1760-90, the challenges of conserving expose 
understructures; Documentation: Case Histories — including: Surveying a collection: « 
17th century furniture — a pilot documentation project and Eighteenth century sl 
covers — an early example of preventive conservation; Conclusion; Appenai. 
Upholstery Documentation — A guide for practitioners. References. Bibliography 


November 2000 * 192pp * 246 x 189mm * 16 colour plates * 71 photographs + 40 lir 
illustrations * Hardback * 0 7506 4506 7 * £45.00 


Conservation and Restoration of Glas: 
Second Edition 
Sandra Davison Glass Consultant 


Roy Newton University of Sheffield, UK 


CONTENTS: Introduction, The nature of glass, Historical development of giz: 
Technology of glass production (1 Methods and materials, 2 Furnaces and meltit 
techniques), Deterioration of glass , Materials used for glass conservation, Technic 
examination of glass, Conservation and Restoration of glass (1 Excavated glass, 
Utilitarian and decorative glass restoration, 3 Architectural glass, 4 Enamels), Sources 
information, Glossary, Bibliography, Index. 

READERSHIP: Conservators and curators (professional and student). 

April 2001 + 448pp * 246 x 189 mm * Highly illustrated + 80 new half tones * Hardbar x - 
0 7506 4341 2 + £80.00 


Other Conservation and Museology Title 
from Butterworth-Heinemann 


The Museum Environment 

Garry Thomson 

March 1994 * 312pp * 246 x 189 mm Ħ 16 colour illustrations * 36 half tones * 77 » 
illustrations * Paperback * 0 7506 2041 2 « £29.99 

Materials for Conservation 

C V Horie 

September 1987 : 296 : 246 x 189 mm : Paperback : 0 7506 0881 1 : £21.99 
Conservation of Historic Buildings 


Sir Bernard Feilden CBE 


March 1994 : 360pp : 297 x 210 mm : 230 photographs : 85 line drawings : Paperba 
0 7506 1739 X : £35.00 


Care and Conservation of 


Palaeontological Material 


Chris Collins 
May 1995 * 160pp * 246 x 189 mm œ 77 half tones Ħ 12 line illustrations * Hardbe~ 
0 7506 1742 X * £62.50 


Care & Conservation of Geological 
Material 
Minerals, Rocks, Meteorites and Lunar Finds 


Frank M P Howie 
July 1992 + 128pp * 246 x 189 mm Ħ Hardback * 0750603712 + £49.99 
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Architect, Planner and Conservator in Private Practice 
'... @ well written and illustrated scholarly text that should be read by all 
those who seek sound advice relating to the diagnosis of defects, and 
the subsequent sensitive conservation of historic brickwork.’ Journal 
of Architectural Conservation 
John Warren's invaluable book describes historic brick and terracotta, setting out the causes 
Jf failure and decay, analysing available materials and evaluating processes of repair and 
applicable conservation philosophies. It provides the conservator, owner and student of 
Duilding conservation with a comprehensive resource. 
CONTENTS: Foreword; Introduction; An Outline of the history of building in brick; Basic 
Niaterials in earth structures; Brick and earths as porous building materials; Earths in use as 
structure; The nature of materials; Behaviour of earths in building; Materials and techniques 
n the conservation and repair of each structures; Organic materials in the repair of earth 
structures; Case studies in conservation; Gypsums, limes and cements; Of brickmakers, 
Dricks and brickwork; Brick typology; Refined brick earths; Conservation, restoration and 
‘epair of brickwork; Physical repair and the performance of materials; Bio-deterioration; 
Natural and man-mad pollutants; Protection, consolidation and physical repairs; Case 
studies in brickwork conservation; Principles and problems in conservation. 

ovember 1998 * 320pp * 246 x 189 mm * Bpp colour plate section * 80 black and white 

hotographs * 40 line illustrations + Hardback * 0 7506 3091 4 * £65.00 


Conservation of Earth 


Structures 


John Warren 

Architect, Planner and Conservator in Private Practice 

* Only current work on this subject 

* Provides comprehensive instruction on practice and training 

+ Current conservation philosophies are integrated with practice 

* International coverage and scope 

CONTENTS: Introduction; Statuary to Earthwork; Constituent Materials; Earth as a 
3uilding Material; Agencies of Failure and Identification; Evaluation, Testing, Preparation and 
teplacement of Materials; Inorganic Materials in Conservation and Repair; Organic 


laterials Used in Consolidation and Repair; Case Studies; Practical Interventions; Earths, 
thics and Philosophies. 


une 1999 * 224pp * 246 x 189 mm * 125 black and white photographs * Hardback + 
7506 4191 6 * £50.00 


Meat, Historic Floors: 
Their History and Conservation 
Jane Fawcett 


MBE Hon FRIBA ARCM Grad. Dipl. Cons. A.A. 
$ The first book in the UK to be devoted to historic floors 


* Leading practitioners in their field identify and address urgent 
worldwide problems 
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¢ In association with ICOMOS UK (International Council on 
Monuments and Sites) 


® Identifies and addresses worldwide problems in urgent need of solution 


This comprehensive book charts the history of floors and their materials from the fourth 
zentury BC, through the marble floors of the basilicas and cathedrals, the development of 
medieval tiles, the great marble floors of England and on to the impact of tourism on 
Jooring.’ Historic House 
CONTENTS: The archaeology of church and cathedral floors; Tiled, mosaic, Cosmati, 
marble and stone pavements; Ledger stones and monumental brasses; Recording methods 
and conservation options; Photographic recording; The retrieval of damaged inscriptions 
chrough remote sensing techniques; The conservation of the excavated floor; Palaces, 
ublic buildings, houses and villas; marble parquetry and carpets; The Palace of 
Westminster; Encaustic pavements; The Open House; The management of visitors; Floor 
studies of British cathedrals and greater churches; Identification of areas at risk, and 
location of historic features. References. Reading List. Glossary 


998 * 260pp * 246 x 189 mm * Over 80 colour photographs + Highly illustrated + Hardback 
0 7506 2765 4 * £60.00 
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ONLINE 


Visit our website at 


www.bh.com/conservation 


and order online by credit card 


BY E-MAIL 


E-mail us on the following address: 


bhuk.orders @repp.co.uk 


and place your order quoting reference: 
T010 TZZ COVA BC 


BY FAX 


Complete the form and fax back on 


++ 44 (0) 1865 314572 


for the attention of Emma Hales 
quoting reference: 


T010 TZZ C01 A B C 


BY PHONE 


Call our Heinemann Customer Services department on 


++ 44 (0) 1865 888180 


Piease have your credit card 
details ready and quote reference: 
T010 TZZ COL ABC 


BY MAIL 


Complete the order form and return to: 


Emma Hales 
Butterworth Heinemann 
Linacre House 
Jordan Hill 
Oxford OX2 8DP 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


All publication dates, prices and other details are correct 
at time of going to press but may be subject to change 
without further notice. Enquiries about late publication 


dates should be addressed to: Emma Hales, 


Butterworth Heinemann, Linacre House, Jordan Hill, 


Oxford OX2 8DP 


Tel: +44 (0) 1865 314566 Fax: +44 (0) 1865 314572 
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Conservation of Historic 
Timber Structures: An 
Ecological Approach 


Knut Einar Larson 


Professor of Architectural History and Preservation at 
the Norwegian University of Science and Technology 


Nils Marstein 

Director General for the Directorate for Cultural Heritage, Norway 
* Presents a new, universally-applicable approach to preservation based on 
the "Principles for the Preservation of Historic Timber Structures” adopted 
by the ICOMOS International Wood Committee. 
* An environmentally responsible approach to the preservation of historic 
timber buildings 
In this book the authors introduce a comprehensive approach to the 
preservation of historic timber structures, they demonstrate that repair 
methods must be gmo towards the specific cultural, architectural and 
environmental conditions of the area where the timber structure is located. 
CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; The sustainability of traditional 
materials and a A i Authenticity; Diversity; Benefits and 
drawbacks of modern technology; Preservation of structures and 
preservation of techniques and craftsmanship; Preservation starts in the 
forest; Preventive conservation, documentation, maintenance and fire 
protection; The durability of wood as a building material; Alternative to 
toxic chemicals; Sustainable development: learning from historic timber 
structures; Principles for the preservation of historic timber structures 
May 2000 * 160pp * 246 x 189mm * 75 black and white photographs * 25 
line illustrations * Hardback * 0 7506 3434 0 * £35.00 


Lacquer: Technology 


and Conservation 
Marianne Webb 


Decorative Arts Conservator, Royal Ontario Museum 
* First book to cover both Asian and European 
Lacquer comprehensively 

* Contains new information on appearance of stress 
cracking and the effect of light degradation 

* Invaluable tool for conservators, art historians, decorative art specialists 
and collectors 

This book not only covers the technology and methods of treatment for 
both Asian and European lacquer, but it also assesses the current practices 
for treatment enabling the conservator to make a more informed decision 
on the options available. 


CONTENTS: ASIAN LACQUER: What is Asian lacquer?, Substrates, 
Grounds, Finishing layers, Decorative techniques, Deterioration, 
Conservation; JAPANNING, What is Japanning (European lacquer)?, 
Substrates for Japanning, Recipes and finishing techniques, Decorative 
techniques for Japanning, Deterioration of Japanning, Conservation of 
Japanning; Glossary 

March 2000 * 200pp * 246 x 189mm * Full colour throughout * Hardback « 
0 7506 4412 5 * £50.00 


Organic Chemistry of 
Museum Objects 


Second Edition 
John S Mills 


Formerly Scientific Adviser, National 
Gallery, London 


Raymond White 


Principal Scientific Officer, National Gallery, London 
* The only definitive guide to the survey of chemical composition 
* Detailed, comprehensive coverage of the subject area 
* Available for the first time in paperback 
* Relevant to the worldwide market 
"The book will serve the needs of restorers and conservators, museum scientists, 
students of conservation and curators as well as organic chemists faced with the 


challenging task of analyzing small samples of complex and degraded natural 









products.” CONSERVATION NEWS, November 1994 


".-. I recommend this book to anybody who is interested in the properties and use ¢ 
natural materials in artefacts." V. Daniels, Chemistry in Britain, Jan. 1995 


Review of first edition: "the book has been needed in the fields of conservatio 
science and technical studies for some time...enough summarised data [is presentea 
to give the work value as a reference tool." 


CONTENTS: Basic organic chemistry; Analytical methods; Oils and fat 
Natural waxes; Bituminous materials; Carbohydrates; Sugars an 
polysaccharides; Proteins; Natural resins and lacquers; Synthetic material: 
Dyestuffs and other coloured materials; Deterioration: causes and preventior 
Analysis in practice. 


December 1999 * 224pp * 246 x 189mm * Highly illustrated * Paperback 
0 7506 4693 4 * £29.99 


Care and Conservation of 
Natural History 


= Collections 
a David Carter 


g Collections Manager, Entomology Department, 
The Natural History Museum, London 


Annette Walker 
Assistant Director of the International Institute of Entomolog) 


* Practical manual containing guidance, recommendations and advice for natural 
history curation and conservation 





* Multi-contributor work by the best in their respective fields 


* Clearly presented, well illustrated, including colour photographs and extensive 
references 

... an essential reference for preparators, curators and conservators in this field, wit 
guidelines for best practice in preparation and conservation methods in conjunctios 
with preventive conservation measures.’ IPRCA Newsletter 

This book covers the pon care of botanical and zoological collections fo 
scientific teaching and display purposes with emphasis on preservation fe 
scientific value. 

CONTENTS: Plant material - dry preserved; Invertebrates - dry preservec 
Vertebrates - dry preserved; Fluid preserved collections; Genetic material; Th 
museum environment; Policies and procedures; Pest control; Appendices. 


December 1998 * 256pp * 246 x 189 mm ®* 32 colour photographs * 15 
photographs * 5 line illustrations * Hardback * 07506 0961 3 Ħ £50.00 


Chemical Principles of 


Textile Conservation 


Agnes Timar-Balazsy 


Conservation Scientist, Head of Faculty of 
Object Conservation - Hungarian Academy of 
Fine Arts 


Dinah Eastop 


Senior Lecturer, Textile Conservation 
Centre/University of Southampton 
* Comprehensive coverage of the subject by a chemist and a conservator 
è Illustrated with many practical examples and case studies 
* Combines theory with practice 
è Fills the gap between traditional chemistry books and available books 
on textile conservation 
CONTENTS: Preface; Acknowledgements; Introduction; Section 1 Fibre 
Dyes; Finishes; Binding media; Metal threads; Case histories; Section 2 Soilins 
on historic textiles; Solvents and solubility; Solvent cleaning of historic textiles 
Water; Wet cleaning; Cleaning by chemical reactions; Stain removal; Cleaning c 
metal threads; Case histories; Section 3 Humidification; Drying and freez 
drying; Disinfestation and disinfection; Adhesives and consolidants; Storage an 
display materials; Case histories; Section 4 Methods of investigation used i 
textile conservation; Investigation of metal threads; Case history: Hungari 
Coronation Mantle 
May 1998 + 480pp * 246 x 189 mm 27 colour photographs ¢ 57 black 
white photographs * 123 line drawings * Hardback * 0 7506 2620 8 * £75.00 
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Risk Assessment for Object 
Conservation 


Jonathan Ashley-Smith 


Head of Conservation at Victoria and Albert Museum 


* Pioneering book on this subject 
e Outlines principles for cost-benefit analysis of conservation proposals 


This valuable book explains the mechanisms of deterioration of museum artefacts, quantifying 
the probability that damage will occur and estimating the rate of progress when it does. This 


Assessment 

is a must have purchase for all conservators, curators and administrators of historic artefacts for Obiect 

at both student and professional level. C . 
CONTENTS: The Conservation Connection; A Rough Guide to Risk; Tricky Decisions; onservation 
The Model Museum; Costs and Benefits; Value; Definitions of Damage; Calculated Risk; 
Big Trouble; Chemical Reaction; Physical Effect; Light Entertainment; The Things People tH 
Do; Travelling Shows; Ethics and Intervention; Purpose and Presentation; Expert Advice. 





March 1999 * 256pp * 234 x 156mm « 14 photographs « 138 line illustrations + Paperback « 0 7506 2853 7 » £29.99 





Restoration of Motion Picture Film 





Mark-Paul Meyer Conservator/Curator 
Paul Read Consultant to Soho Images Ltd 
Restoration of * Only book on this subject to include comprehensive coverage of digital technology . 


Motion Picture Film ¢ Prepared by leading specialists in their fields | 
+ Comprehensive glossary and bibliography 


¢ Expands upon the EU/Force funded FILM training program developed by the Gamma Group 


Rather, this new way of looking at the problem provides a very elegant and informative model 
with which to put the rules of collections care into context.’ Museum National 


This book is the first that brings together the work of a modern motion picture film with the 
specialist techniques for preservation and restoration of archival films. Restoration of Motion 
Picture Film is an extremely informative, well-researched book which is an essential addition 
to the bookshelves of conservators, archivists and curators worldwide. 

CONTENTS: Introduction to the restoration of motion picture film; Cinematographic 
technology; Reconstructing a film; Image and sound restoration; Techniques and case 
studies; Glossary of terms; Bibliography; Index 


August 2000 « 256pp Ħ 246 x 189mm * 30 colour photographs + 20 black and white 
photographs + 50 line illustrations + Hardback « 0 7506 2793 X « £60.00 
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Association in action Free echics seminar 
Ethical Problem Solving 
and New Codes of 
Ethics Launch 
Yorkshire and Humberside 
Museums Council, Leeds 
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22 February 
Free ethics seminar 
Ethical Problem Solving 
and New Codes of 
Ethics 

Northern Ireland Museums 
Council, Belfast 


58 March 2001 


Museum Practice 
Seminar 

Museums and New 
Media 

Royal Horticultural Halls, 
London (Museums and 
Heritage Show 2001) 
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Free ethics seminar 
Ethical Problem Solving 
and New Codes of 
Ethics 

North West Museums 
Service, Griffin Lodge, 
Blackburn 


both mber JU 
Museums Association 
Annual Conference 
Queen Elizabeth I! 
Conference Centre, London 
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12 Mead Lane Hertford UK. SG13 7BJ 
Tel: 01992 550078 Fax: 01992 589496 
E-mail: hanwell.sales@ btinternet.com 


Maritime 
Greenwich 








Dartford | Medway Woolwich 


the 
UNIVERSITY. 
of time to get 


GREENWICH on course 





The Business School 


MA/Diploma Heritage Management 
MA/Diploma Museum Management 


Now at the Maritime Greenwich University Campus, situated in a 
world heritage site. 


So you may be a heritage or arts professional, how would you like 
first class business ability too? Or are you entering the profession and 
needing to satisfy employers’ increasing needs for management skills. 


For you, the University of Greenwich offers a choice of full-time and 
part-time programmes, unique to the UK, that emphasise practical 
finance, management, marketing and human resource skills. 

The programmes are flexible: full-time (one year) and part-time 
(two-four years), and modular, to suit individual requirements and 
work commitments. 


Candidates will need a degree in a relevant discipline or have appropriate 
experience. APEL applications welcomed. Recognised by M.A. for 
Route C to AMA. 


Places available for February 2001/September 2001. 


Request more information now, and an application pack, 
from: Marilyn Scott, Tel/Fax: 020 8331 7504. 
Email: M.J.Scott@greenwich.ac.uk 





Administrator, Tel: 020 8331 9840. Fax: 020 8331 9557. 





Maritime Greenwich University Campus, 30 Park Row, 
Greenwich, London SE10 9LS. 
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At Dauphin we specialise in designing and 
manufacturing display mounts and armatures for all 
kinds of artifacts, from the most delicate Roman glass 
to heavy granite statues. From a single one off mount 
to full project design and management, every 
commission receives the attention of highly skilled 
craftsmen. We work in a wide range of materials 
including acrylic, glass, bronze, brass, wood, stone, 
marble etc, and we work throughout the country with 
our unique mobile workshop. 


Our display and mounting services are used by 
museums, galleries, antiques dealers and private 
collectors in the UK and in many overseas markets. 


Call us to discuss your 
specialist requirements 


Kmail: mj@dauphin.co.uk Web: www.dauphin.co.uk 


Tel: 01865 343542 
Fax: 01865 343307 


auphin 


Museum Services 


Dauphin Display PO Box 602 Kast Oxford 0X44 9I 























The data game 








Documenting a diverse collection of objects and archives requires 
specialist help. Catrina Lucas reports 


ALM 2000 is a collections 
management system devel- 
oped by DS, a company better 
known for its software for archives and 
The National Motor 
Museum, Beaulieu, decided on the 


libraries 


system in preference to others better 
known to museums, because its col- 
lections include reference, photo- 
graphic, film and video libraries, as well 
as vehicles and objects 

CALM was installed in 1999 to assist 
with the retrospective documentation 
of the museum's collection of around 
21,000 objects. Andrea Bishop, a cura- 
tor at the National Motor Museum, ex- 
plains that the system was chosen 
because it provides an intuitive inter- 
face with the user and has a clear and 
flexible hierarchical structure for num 
bering records. This ‘tree view’ helps 
the user to navigate around the CALM 
The modest amount of training required 
to use the system was also a deciding 
factor. Fields are grouped to ensure con- 
sistency of data entry and presentation 
Data in every field in the catalogue is 
automatically indexed and text fields 
may contain up to 64,000 characters 


each, so any word or phrase can be used 
as a search term 

The system has a powerful date- 
parser, a search tool that can interpret a 
wide range of date formats, ranges and 
descriptions in the same field, making it 
possible to store and search for dates in 
almost any combination. A web server 
module, Dserve, allows searching of the 
catalogue and authority files over an in- 
tranet or internet site, allowing public or 
private access to be extended to off- 
site searchers via any graphical web 
browser. An Image View module allows 
multiple images to be attached to any 
record for printing, zooming, panning 
and scrolling 

Adaptability to users’ specific needs is 
important, and as a relative newcomer 
to the sector, DS encourages close col- 
laboration with clients via a 
Museum User Group, of which 
Bishop is an active member 
Issues discussed at group meet- 
ings aid the product design 
process and provide feedback 
on operational areas such as 
customer services 

The group strongly advised 





Traffic calming: CALM 2000 collections management system is used by the 


National Motor Museum, Beaulieu 





December 2000 





improved compatibility and compliance 
with Spectrum (2nd edition), including 
the addition of new fields, new proce- 
dures and revision of workflows. It is 
also providing input to a new stream- 
lined approach to movement control 
Other significantly enhanced facilities 
include extending the authority file cov- 
erage from name, place and subjects 
to include events, periods and images. 
The tree view has been extended so 
that with one click users can see all 
names, places, events, locations and 
conservation records linked to a partic- 
ular object, displayed in a browseable 
window, providing an intuitive visual 
guide to the relationships expressed 
Conservation recording has also been 
updated, so that users can flag up 


conservation priority and/or status, 
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generate conservation worksheets for 


planning work, remove items 
from circulation while undergoing 
conservation and generate completed 
job reports 

Bishop is happy that the system is 
evolving and is looking forward to using 
it in conjunction with CALM 2000 for 
Libraries, which the museum's refer- 
ence library has just introduced. ‘We 
looked at several dedicated museum 
collections management systems, but 
Our priority was cross-domain func- 
tionality. We are now using CALM for 
our object, photographic and reference 
library collections’, explains Bishop. ‘The 
Museum Users Group will continue to 
work with DS, to enhance the sophisti- 
cation of the museum application 
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What's new? 


» Gallery Systems has been 
awarded the Tate collections 
management contract. The Tate 
will be using The Museum System 
which has full capabilities for 
imaging and offers an easy-to-use 
web component. The contract 
coincides with the opening of the 
company’s European office in 
London where Adrian Cooper, 
formerly head of information 
systems at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, has been appointed 
director. Gallery Systems’ recently 
updated website includes 
information on all their products 
including The Gallery System, 
Embark and eMuseum as well as 
client lists, news and technical 
information. An on-line 
demonstration of eMuseum can 
also be viewed at emuseum.com. 


b www.gallerysystems.com 


National Motor Museum, 
Beaulieu 

Tel: 01590 614659 

Fax: 01590 612655 

Email: 
Andrea.Bishop@Beaulieu.co.uk 


DS Limited 

Tel: 01202 877188 

Fax: 01202 871297 

Email: marketing@ds.co.uk 


Gallery Systems (Europe) 
Tel: 020 7580 8101 
Fax: 0207 631 3012 











In practice: collections management systems 
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The Changing Museum 


The Museum in Transition 


A Philosophical Perspective 
Hilde S. Hein 


"The aestheticist philosopher Hilde Hein brings 
an eye both analytical and skeptical to a world of 
museums Museums and collections are so 
diverse in their natures and their purposes anc 
under so many pressures (some fashionable, 
some spurious) to change, that all will profit from 
[her] masterly review of the philosophical 
underpinnings of this enterprise in flux.” —Keith 


S. Thomson, Director, Oxford University Museum 
208 pp 


Hardcover £28.95/$40.00 © Paperback £12.95/$1/ 95 


Beyond the Prado 


Museums and Identity in 
Democratic Spain 
Selma Reuben Holo 


“A must for anyone interested in the confluences 
of global artistic culture—and the larger role of 
Spain and Europe in this—at the beginning of a 
new millennium." —Richard Koshalek, 

Director Emeritus, Los Angeles Museum ot 
Contemporary Art 

31 Daw photogr phs ° 222 00 

Hardcover £24. 95/$34.95 


Smithsonian Institution Press 


Plymbridge Dist., Ltd. + (0)1752 202301 
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TRANSITION 


* Fax (0)1752 202331 
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MA Museum and Gallery 
Management 


Recruitment for October 2001 starts in January 


This MA course concerned with the management of 
galleries and museums as both public and commercial 
enterprises. The course develops an understanding of the 
purpose, function and value of museums and galleries 
and considers appropriate management theones and 
strategies. (Includes fast-track option for holders of the 
Museums’ Association Diploma.) 
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“Pioneering and well focused postgraduate courses...” 
Quality Assurance Agency inspection, November 1999 


The Department of Arts Policy and Management 





For details: Tel: (+44) (0)20 7477 8751 
Fax: (+44) (0}20 7477 8887 

E-mail: artspol@city.ac.uk 
www.city.ac.uk/artspol 


The University for business and the professions 


...Demountable 
All Glass, Secure, 
Showcase Systems 


Specified by leading curators, 
architects & designers. | 





* Flexibility 
* Access 
ANDLE * Outreach 
` . Touring 
H CARE * Blockbuster 


Standard & custom range 
All glass construction 
Assemble in minutes 

No special skills or tools 


| 
| 
| 





a 


The Clock Tower, Croydon -The 
Museum of the History of Science, Oxford University - 
Museum of London - Chatelherault and Low Parks 
Hamilton - Norwich Castle Museum - The Wellcome 


Bristol City Museums - 


= 

— 

= Clients include: The British Library, London - The National 
== Railway Museum, York - The Royal Armouries, London & 
= Leeds - Lancashire County Museum Service, Preston 

— 

= 


Trust. London - Panelock Systems 


Designed and precision engineered in Scotland 


TESS 


DEMOUNTABLE 


TESS Ltd, 5 Gernon Walk, Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, SG6 3HW United Kingdom 
Tel: 44 (0) 1462 484444 

Fax: 44 (0) 1462 485515 


E. Mail: tesssystems@btinternet.com 


Recruitment 


Rates 
£52 scc 
Colour on request 


Contacts 
Advertisement Manager 
Stephen James 

Senior Sales Executive 
Maria Knight 


Museum Journal Recruitment 


Copy Deadline 

Copy to set 48 hours prior 
Finished Copy Noon 

19th of preceding month 
ISDN by arrangement 


42 Clerkenwell Close 
London EC1R OPA. 
Tel: 020 7250 1997 
Fax: 020 7250 1929 





Making B&NES a better place to live, work and visit 


MUSEUM OF COSTUME, BATH 

OPTIONS APPRAISAL 
Bath & North East Somerset Council wishes to appoint a Consultant for the 

Museum of Costume, Bath. 

The Museum of Costume has been Designated as a museum with an outstanding collection of 
fashionable dress from the late sixteenth century to the present day. With a grant from the 
Designation Challenge Fund the Museum wishes to commission an in-depth Options Appraisal for 
its future development. This will include an assessment of current collections care, services and 
public access arrangements and an assessment of the Museum's future building and location 
requirements to ensure maximum public benefit from its Designated collection 
The Council is seeking expressions of interest from suitably qualified and experienced individuals 
or organisations to undertake the Appraisal. They should be fully conversant with the property, 
location and accommodation requirements for a successful destination in the contemporary visitor 
attractions market. They must have a proven track record of sound business / forward planning, 
and must also have in-house (or access to) staff with an understanding of the display, storage and 
education / study requirements of museum collections 
For an informal discussion, or to receive a copy of the outline brief for this work and a | 
qualification questionnaire please contact Penelope Ruddock, Curator, Museum of Costume, 
4 The Circus, Bath BA1 2EW. Telephone 01225 477751. 
The deadline for the receipt of completed questionnaires is 12 noon 31 January 2001, 

























BATH & NORTH 
EAST SOMERSET 


DIRECTOR 


Northern Ireland Museums Council 
Salary: £28,028 - 40,331 


An exciting opportunity exists for an energetic and dynamic individual to shape 
the future of museums in Northern Ireland. The post will be based at the 
Council's headquarters, currently at 66 Donegall Pass, Belfast. The successful 
candidate will also be expected to travel throughout Northern Ireland, the 
Republic of Ireland and elsewhere in the UK on official business. 





NIMC was established by government in 1993 to support the museums in 
Northern Ireland in maintaining and improving their standards. The Council is 
an advocate for museums and is charged by government with promoting a 
coherent framework of museum provision. NIMC is the main channel for central 
government support to regional and local museums. NIMC is a non- 
departmental public body and a charity, managed by a Board of Directors, 
drawn largely from museums and district councils in Northern Ireland. Itis one 
of 10 museums councils in the United Kingdom. 


The Director is the Chief Executive of the organisation and is responsible, 
through the Board of Directors, to the Council, The Director is also designated 
as Accounting Officer for the Council, 


_ role is highly strategic and varied and includes: 
e providing inspirational and creative leadership for continuous improvement 
within the museums sector, 
leading policy development, prioritisation and planning within NIMC and 
more widely within the sector in Northern Ireland; 
devising, securing Council's agreement and implementing NIMC strategic 
and corporate plans; 
effectively and efficiently managing the Council, including finance, systems 
and staffing. 





South East Museums 
Temporary Museums Officers 


l Year Posts, 1 Full-time and 1 Part-time (.5) £19,743 - £20,364 pa or pro rata. 
Based in Chatham 


Working with a small team these posts will support planned museum development 
in Surrey, East and West Sussex, Kent and the Channel Islands. In addition to 
contributing to the provision of general support, training and advice to our 
members, you will be responsible for assisting with the implementation of Phase 2 
of Resource’s Registration Scheme and with National Lottery applications 


We are seeking graduates with excellent communication skills, at least three years 
relevant museum experience, an appropriate museums qualification and a sound 
understanding of the current issues facing museums 


Closing date for applications: 2nd January 

Interviews scheduled for Ith January 

For an application pack please contact Geraldine Wootten at: 
South East Museums, The Garden Room, 

Historic Dockyard, Chatham, Kent ME44TE 

Tel: 01634 405031 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


MUSEUMS 


COUNCIL 


Applicants must have by the closing date: 

1. An appropriate Honours degree in one of the following - Anthropology, 
Archaeology, Geography, Geology, History, History of Art, Zoology 

2. 10 to 15 years employment in museum or museum related work, including 5 
years senior administration and management experience gained in the last 7 
years; and 

3. A full current driving licence which enables the holder to drive in Northern 
Ireland and the Republic of Ireland, or have access to a form of transport 
which will permit the candidate to meet the requirements of the post in full, 
including the use of a car for official business purposes. 


Applications will also be considered from candidates with formal qualifications 
considered by the Council to be of an equivalent or higher standard. 


Starting salary will be related to qualifications and experience. This 
pensionable appointment will be for a 5 year period with the possibility of 
renewal. 


Recruitment for this position is being managed on behalf of the Northern Ireland 
Museums Council by the Personnel Department, National Museums and 
Galleries of Northern Ireland, Ulster Museum, Botanic Gardens, Belfast BT9 
SAB, Northern Ireland, to whom you should write for both an application form, 
and detailed information. 


Completed application forms must be returned to the above address, to arrive 
not later than 6th January 2001. 


The Northern Ireland Museums Council is committed to equality of opportunity in 
employment. All applications for employment are considered strictly on the basis of merit 
and are welcome from all sections of society. 





TYNE AND WEAR MUSEUMS 


Visitor Services Manager 
Mowbray Gardens 


Scale 6: £17,220 - £18,372 


Sunderland Museum and Winter Gardens will re-open in the summer of 2001 
following the completion of the major £13 million Mowbray Gardens 
development, which also includes the refurbishment of Mowbray Park. The 
project has been made possible by the Heritage Lottery Fund and the City 
of Sunderland. This exciting new post will be responsible for the day-to-day 
operation of the Museum and Winter Gardens, and Monkwearmouth Station 
Museum and also for events in Mowbray Park. 


The postholder will be responsible for the Visitor Services team, and duties 
will include customer care, overseeing the shop, managing events and 
hiring of facilities. Experience of supervising staff, working in a visitor 
attraction, and managing budgets is required. He/she should also have 
good organisational skills, the ability to motivate a team of staff and be an 
enthusiastic and lively communicator. 


For an application form and supporting information please contact: 


Tyne and Wear Museums, Bijita IF 
EWM 
WAMU UI J 


Newcastle Discovery Museum, 

Blandford Square, 
TYNE & WEAR 
MUSEUMS 


Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 4JA. 
Tel: 0191 232 6789. 
Closing date: 3 January 2001 


Interview date: 25 January 2001 


The Institute of Ismaili Studies 


Registrar 


The Institute is a growing academic and research organization that 
promotes scholarship and learning in Muslim cultures and societies, 
encouraging an interdisciplinary approach to the materials of Islamic 
history and thought. To this end, the Library has been developing a 
wide-ranging collection of non-book items in addition to its manuscripts, 
rare books and audio-visual materials. 

The Institute's Library is now looking for an experienced and proactive 
Registrar to establish a Registry of all non-book items. including the 
creation of a co-ordinated documentation system. Loans, transportation 
and insurance of the collection will form an important part of this new post. 

You will ideally have spent some time working within a museum or 
gallery. You should have experience of museum documentation to MDA 
standards. excellent IT and management skills, care for detail and an 
interest in Islamic art and history. You will be part of a small team but 
should also have the ability to work on your own. 


The salary will be in the range of £19,000 to £22 000 with benefits. 
The closing date is 12 January 2001 and interviews 
are planned for early February 2001. 


To apply please send a CV with covering letter, 
including details of two referees to: 


The Head Librarian and Curator 
The Institute of Ismaili Studies Library 
42-44 Grosvenor Gardens 
London SWIW 0EB 


The Institute of Ismaili Studies is an Equal Opportunities Employer 


The Institute welcomes all staff irrespective of their age, sex, Sexual 
orientation, race, colour, ethnic or national origins, disabilities, 
politics, marital status or creed. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES TEAM 
MANAGER 
£17,285 - £24,688 


An opportunity has arisen for a Team Manager in the Technical Services 
Section. The Section carries out a wide range of activities involving handling 
and display of museum objects. It also transports objects within the UK. 
You must have experience of handling a variety of museum objects, to the 
extent that you are capable of kaining soteopas and can be regarded as 
an e in your field. You must also be a good administrator, planner and 
people tionager Sound knowledge of current museum practice and issues, 
Health & Safety and COSHH legislation is also essential. 

You should be able to deal with complex scheduling issues, have experience 
of managing projects and be comfortable acting as an ambassador, 
both for the Section and the Museum. 

Experience of training staff, stock control, procurement of materials and 
equipment, control and minimisation of waste is also desirable. 

For further details and an application form, 
please send a postcard (quoting reference TSTM) 
to Warren Fridell, Personnel Department, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
London SW7 2RL or e-mail w.fridell@vam.ac.uk 
Closing date:12 January 2001. 


The V&A is the National Museum of Art and Design, devoted to increasing the 
understanding of art, craft and design through its collections. 


SCOTTISH 
REGISTRATION OFFICER 


APIII: pts 23-26 
£15,240 - £16,770 


pay award pending 


Full-time 
1 year contract in the first instance 


The Scottish Museums Council is responsible for implementing 
Phase 2 of the Resource Registration Scheme, covering almost 
300 museums in Scotland. SMC is seeking a Registration 
Officer to work with the Registration Manager on the 
administration of the scheme. The job will include providing 
advice to applicants, processing applications, maintaining the 
administrative systems for the Registration Scheme, and 
contributing to the overall work of SMC. 


The post-holder will be a graduate with museum experience. 
A museum qualification is desirable. 
Aclean, current driving licence is essential. 


Please request details by 21 December 2000. 
The closing date for applications is 5 January 2001. 


Scottish Museums Council 
20/22 Torphichen Street 
Edinburgh EH3 8JB. 


Tel 0131 476 8473. Fax 0131 229 2728. 
E-mail admin @ scottishmuseums.org.uk 
Web http://www.scottishmuseums.org.uk 


SMC is committed to equality of opportunity in employment. 





Recruitment 


FLEET AIR ARM MUSEUM 


The Museum seeks candidates tor the post of Assistant to the 
Collections Manager. The successful applicant will be heavily involved 
in the Museum's documentation and will play a full part in the 
installation of the Museum's extensive collections in our new, HLF 
funded, store. 

Ideally you will have a museum qualification and/or museum 
experience, be adaptable, computer literate and able to work on your own 
initiative, 

Handwritten applications. accompanied by a CV and salary 
expectations, to: Mrs Moira Gittos, Collections Manager, Fleet Air Arm 
Museum, Box D6. RNAS Yeovilton, Ichester, Somerset BA22 SHT, 
by 20 December 2000. 


lhe Fleet Air Arm Museum is an equal opportunities emplover 
f 


X 
N We would like to 
take this opportunity to wish 
all our readers and advertisers 
a peaceful and relaxing 
Christmas and a prosperous 


© New Year S 


The Whitworth Art Gallery 
GALLERY TECHNICIAN 
REF; 992/00 


THI UNIVERSI 1) Appl cers are intiti il fol the prst sil Galler fi { hrii Lary ti prorick 
af MANCHESTER 
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support the delivery ot the exhibition programme. The | 


thy preparation o works of art. fran ing rst tice ol supports, 


plinths, display sets anid specialist pa kiny cases, Thi postholder will 
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woodworking machinery, experience of handling works of art 


creative problem solving abilities, a Nexibh approach and an interest 


in the visual its. | xperie now ol i xhihit on installation de -installation 
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As an Equal Opportunities 

Fhe post is initially tenable lor three s 
Employer, the University 


Salary in the range LI1,S879 
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suitably qualified people 


from all sections of the 


Janet Nelson, The Whitworth Art Gallery, The University of 


Manchester, Manchester M15 6ER. Tel: 0161 275 7450. E-mail: 


community regardless 


of race, religion, gender whitworth’d¢d man.ac.uk 


or disability 


technical support for the care and display of the collections and te 


post involvi ‘ 


Applic ation form and further partic ulars available from 


Closing date: 5 January 2001. Please quote reference number, 


ROYAI 
NAVI 


SUBMARINE 


MUSEUM 


Documentation Assistant 
12 month fixed-term contract 
Salary: £13,500 
Candidates should have a post-graduate museums qualification or 
equivalent work experience. An interest in maritime heritage would be 
desirable. For details ring 02392 510354 and ask for the Administrator. 
Closing date 22nd Dec. 


This post is being supported by Southern Museums Agency 


Group for Education in Museums 


ADMINISTRATOR EM 


Salary: £18,000 (21 hours pro rata) Group for Education in Museums 
Initial 12 month contract 


Group for Education in Museums (GEM is looking to appoint a part-time administrator 
to provide Communication and liaison support for this member organisation as well 
as administrative assistance to the new Board of Trustees 


Duties will include being the first point of contact for enquiries; establishing and 
maintaining an external agency list; ensuring the website is kept up to date; organising 
and distributing materials to GEM members and providing general administrative 
support to the Board of Trustees 


You should have administrative and organisational ability; be computer literate with 
experience of Word, Excel, using databases and the internet and be able to 
communicate effectively. Experience of museum education and working for a 
charitable organisation is desirable. 


Application will be by cv. For a copy of the job description and for more information 
contact: Emma Webb, GEM Secretary, Royal Museum, Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh EH1 1JF Tel: 0131 220 4819 email: ewebb @nms.ac.uk 


Closing date: 16 January 2001 


Curator 
Department of Entomology 


Starting salary in range of 
£18,372 - £22,000 


The Natural History Museum is an internationally recognised centre of 
excellence, with a mission to maintain and develop its collections and use them 
to promote the discovery, understanding, responsible use and enjoyment of the 
natural world. You will work as part of the team responsible for the Coleoptera 
(beetles) Collection 


The ideal candidate will be educated to degree level or equivalent, preferably in 
a biological subject, and must be able to demonstrate a genuine interest in 
entomology and natural history. Basic IT skills are essential. Curatorial 
expenence will be expected, and a professional qualification in museum studies 


or collections conservation is desirable. 
Personal qualities we are looking for are the ability to work as part of a team, a 
willingness to learn and good written and verbal communication skills. 

Closing date for applications is 22nd December 2000. 
For further information please send a SAE to Natasha 
Samadpour. Personnel Department, The Natural 


History Museum, Cromwell Road, London, SW7 SBD 


or email natas @nhm.ac.uk 


NZ 


~ 


THE 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 
MUSEUM 


The Natural History Museum is 


working towards Equal Opportunities 
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GLASGOW CITY COUNCIL 
CULTURAL AND LEISURE SERVICES 





VISITOR SERVICES MANAGER 


£33,015-£33,813 
LOCATION: MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES, KELVINGROVE 


Cultural and Leisure Services manages Glasgow's civic museum service, 
which is the largest in the UK with internationally important collections 
attracting 3 million visitors per annum. 


This service comprises 7 main museums and galleries including Kelvingrove 
Art Gallery and Museum and the Burrell. A major best value review of the 
service is recommending reinvestment and reorganisation to deliver the 
City's Social inclusion, Education and Economic Regeneration goals. 


We require a Visitor Services Manager to assist the Head of Museums and 
Galleries in realising this vision. 


You will be an experienced manager with the knowledge, skills and ability 

to lead a team of staff providing a high quality, inclusive museum service to 
our visitors. You will understand the main issues for the provision of such 

a service, creating and implementing a strategy, which incorporates the 
Council and the Services’ agenda for education, lifelong learning and access. 


You will be educated to degree level in a relevant discipline, with previous 
management experience in a Museums environment being advantageous. 


REF: 14/M11/16 


For application form and job description 
please phone 0141 287 5656 


Closing date: Friday 15th December 2000 


For more vacancies visit our website 


See ee a eo" eo" ow" wow wow wow ow 







www.glasgow.gov.uk Ni 
Glasgow City Council welcomes applications from groups 3 ao 


which are under-represented within the Council 


re-SOUTCCE 










The Council for 
Museums 
Archives 

and Libraries 


CONSERVATION AWARDS 2000 


Have you completed an exceptional Conservation Project? 


If the answer is Yes, then read on... 


















Open to object AND building conservation projects, 


e £15,000 for the Conservator of the Year, £5,000 for the 
Student Conservator and their training institute. 


è Prize-giving ceremony at the British Library, during 
Museums & Galleries Month, May 2001. 


e To be eligible, projects must be completed in the UK and 
Ireland between 1 October 1999 and 19 January 2001. 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS: 19 January 2001. 


For more information or an application form contact the 
Awards Co-ordinator at: Resource, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London SW1H 9AA. 

Tel: 020 7273 1441 (DDI) or 020 7273 1444. 


www.resource.gov.uk 


Sponsored by the Pilgrim Trust and supported by Resource, 
English Heritage and the National Preservation Oftice. 


x ð 


ENGLISH HERITAGE National Preservation Office THE PILGRIM TRUSI 











COLLECTIONS RESEARCHER 


One year fixed-term appointment 
c. £16,000 


As part of its ‘Final Phase’ development scheme, supported by 
the Heritage Lottery Fund and Designation Challenge Fund, The 
Museum of Science and Industry in Manchester is creating a 
Collections Centre which will provide storage and public access 
to its Designated object and archive collections. In order to 
improve intellectual access to the collections we are seeking a 
Collections Researcher to undertake research to supplement and 
enhance existing collections documentation. 


























The successful candidate will be able to demonstrate good 
research, communication and ICT skills, will be self-motivated, 
well-organised and able to work as a member of a team. 


For an informal discussion, please contact Pauline Webb, 
Senior Curator. 

Applicants are requested to forward a CV and covering letter to: 
Personnel and Training Department, 

The Museum of Science and Industry in Manchester, 

Liverpool Road, Castlefield, Manchester M3 4FP. 

Tel: 0161 832 2244 Fax: 0161 835 2801 

Email: k.hardicre @ msim.org.uk 


Closing date: Wednesday 20th December 2000. 


Bolton Museum, Art Gallery and Aquarium 


KEEPER OF HUMAN HISTORY 


Scale 4/6 £13,299 to £18,372 pa 


Application forms, to be returned 
by 18th December 2000, and further 
details are available from Central 
Personnel Services, Town Hall, 

Bolton BL1 LRU. Tel 01204 331212 - 
24 hours answering service or 331215 
direct line 9.00am - 5.00pm Monday 
to Friday. Minicon No 371853 for the 
hearing impaired only. 


As the Keeper of a varied local, social 
and industrial history collection, you will be 
an enthusiastic and committed museum 
professional who will care for and develop 
these collections. Working as part of a 
team in an exciting exhibitions and events 
programme, you will have a degree in 2 
relevant museum subject, some 





experience with curating and interpreting 
collections and oral history, and good t 
communication skills \ This Authority operates a No 

You will be encouraged to acquire the LOL Smoking Policy. 
AMA qualification (if not already fii) Bolton Metro is striving to 
held) and would not aig des Pih create an Equality 
beyond the top of Scale e ——__, i x 
mti tishasteenoctiewed. 1K) IALIA Ervronment mease join 
The minimum starting salary : — | 
for holders of the AMA willbe B - O-L-T- 
the bottom point of Scale5. M-E-T- 


Please note CVs will 
not be accepted. 





We would like to point out that the previous issue 
of Museums Journal Recruitment Supplement which 
was dated December should have read November. 


The next issue will be published on 
Friday 15th December 2000. Our sincere apologies 
to all advertisers and readers. 





STORTECH LIMITED 
LINNEY LANE 
SHAW, OLDHAM 
OL2 8HB 
TEL: 01706 840422 
FAX: 01706 882340 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 5 
AIN\ 


Sms StorieGn 
==> limited 





OF STORAGE SYSTEMS & ART 
HANDLING TROLLEYS FOR 
MUSEUMS ANDART GALLERIES 


LAYOUTS, REPORTS 
AND COSTINGS 

FOR SHORT AND 
LONG TERM BUDGETS 
AND LOTTERY 
APPLICATIONS 


Please ask for Tony Baker our Museums & Art Gallery Storage Specialist 





Sheffield University Management School 


MA/Dip in Arts and Heritage 
Management 





MA/Dip in Leisure Management 


The University of Sheffield vocational management 
programmes are designed to meet the growing demand for 
trained professionals with management skills in these areas 

The approach is multi-disciplinary using live case studies 


and student-centred learning 


e Modules include economics, finance, human resource 
management, law, marketing, operations management 


and planning 


e Applicants will need a first degree in any discipline or 


relevant work experience 


¢ Flexible programmes are available on a full-time 
(9-12 months) or part-time basis (24-36 months). 


For a course brochure contact Hilda Betts on 
0114 222 2181 or h.betts@sheffield.ac.uk 


Web site: www.sums.ac.uk/leis-mgt/ 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





THE UNIVERSITY 


SY OF SHEFFIELD 





For Measurement, 
Monitoring and Control: 


Telephone: 01403 754416 
Facsimile: 01403 754480 
Website: www.novatron.co.uk 


i NI GWVATRON ro 


—— 


DO YOU HAVE A 


IS IT AS 
AS IT COULD BE? 


We offer a FREE assessment o 
your retail activities. 


Is your shop in the right place ? Are your fitti 
restricting your sales? Are you selling the right 
at the right prices? Are you controlling your stoc 
effectively? Could your shop be more p 
We are professional retailers with over 20 years’ 
experience advising on all aspects of running shops 
in museums, historic houses, cathedrals and 

other heritage sites. 
If you would like an independent assessment of how 
your shop is performing, please telephone or write t 
us to arrange a convenient date and time for a visi 
we won't charge you for our initial visit and our adv 
is offered entirely without obligation. 


Retail Matten 


25 High Street, Sherston, Malmesbury, Wiltshi 
Tel: 01666 841288 Fax: 01666 84 
e-mail retailmatters@ aol.co 
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Moves 


» Paul Thompson is to 
leave the Design Museum 
after eight years as 
director to take on the 
directorship of the 
Smithsonian's Cooper 
Hewitt National Design 
Museum in New York 

» Claire Seymour becomes 
manager of the Ragged 
School Museum. 

» Laura Drysdale, director 
of the sector and 
professional team of 
Resource, is to leave her 
post. She is to become a 
consultant, continuing to 
work at Resource one day 
a week until March 2001 
» Robert Crawford, 
director of the Imperial 
War Museum, will replace 
Alan Borg as head of the 
National Museums 
Directors’ Conference 

» Edmund Southworth is 
to become the new county 
museums officer at 
Lancashire Museum, 
taking over from John 
Blundell, who retires in 
January 2001 

b Alan Carswell, project 
manager of the Scottish 
War Museum, Edinburgh 
has been appointed 
curator after restructuring 
of the keeper post. 

» Raj Pal, formerly modern 
world history curator at 
Birmingham Museum and 
Art Gallery, has become 
principal heritage officer at 
the museums service of 
Sandwell metropolitan 
borough council. 

» Ken Mannering is the 
new director at the 
Museum of Domestic 
Design and Architecture, 
London. 

b Roger Knight retires from 
the National Historic Ships 
Committee, paving the 
way for Stephen Riley to 
become representative of 
the committee. John 
Payton becomes secretary 
after the retirement of 
Colin Allen 




















A Canadian initiative 


UK museums and galleries get the call to host Canadian interns 


anadian graduates with an interest and possibly with experi- 
‘hie in the museums and heritage industry are presently queu- 
ing up to work for six months (five months if based in London 
because of the high cost of living) in the UK's museums and galleries 
The invitation, extended to the UK's museums and galleries, comes 


from the Canadian Museums Association 


The preference is for interns to work in groups (three or more) at 


the same organisation 


accommodation, travel and medical insurance. The interns receive 
around £4,000 as a living allowance 

Museums receiving interns are expected to identify projects for 
the graduates to work on and to act as supervisors and mentors 


Museums and galleries would also need to take on the responsibility 


of finding inexpensive accommodation. Sponsors and the Canadian 


Museums Association will remain in regular contact for updates on 


the progress of the internees 


The Canadian Museums Association has received funding for the 


scheme from the Canadian Foreign Affairs Department and 
Canadian Heritage which will cover direct expenses including 


» For further information contact Dawn Roach, project co-ordinator 
at droach@museums.ca 


One intern completed her placement this year and impressed the organisation so much 


that she landed a job at the end of it. Bethany Wolf explains 


ethany Wolf's internship in Britain 

was from January to June 2000. She 

worked for the Centres for Curiosity 
and Imagination project (CCI) at the Kids’ 
Clubs Network (KCN). The CCI project aims 
to stimulate the development of commu- 
nity-based discovery centres for children 
and their parents and carers across the UK. 
She worked across three projects, including 
the development of a training pack aimed 
at facilitators and designing and developing 
databases for the website: 

‘It was the opportunity to go abroad and 
gain work experience that attracted me to 
the Canadian Museums Association intern- 
ship. | have always had an interestin art and 
while at university wanted to be a curator. | 
specialised in art history at the University of 
Toronto then took a year off to work and to 
pay off my student loans and save money 
for my masters. | did a Master of Arts in 
Museum Studies at the University of 
Leicester, England. Part of the course in- 
cluded a work placement which I did in the 
young visitors section of the department of 
education at the Tate Gallery. | designed ac- 
tivities for the Family Art Trolley, assisted in 
the development of a sculpture game tor 





Educator: Bethany Wolf 


families, and also researched arts provision 
for young people across London. This re- 
search was to be used towards the devel- 
opment of an educational programme tor 
youth at the gallery. My real interest in 
education started here. When my family 
moved to the USA | landed a job there de- 
signing a school's art curriculum and later did 
an internship in the curatorial department of 


the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden at the Smithsonian Institute 

| think the internship should be longer. It 
takes about three months to really get into 
the work, and then you're gone. | could 
barely survive on the money that was allo- 
cated. | have always felt that interns being 
sent to London should be given a larger liv 
ing allowance because of the high costs 
The Canadian dollar does not go very far 

| was fortunate in that halfway through 
my internship at KCN, Alison Coles, the 
project manager, asked me to stay on. | was 
able to get my work permit extended for 
another year and a half. | am now the pro- 
iect officer managing a study tour pro- 
gramme in which we send people involved 
in the setting up of centres for curiosity and 
imagination on research visits to children’s 
museums in Canada and the United States 

The host museums could provide a train- 
ing day at the start of the internship and 
send their interns information in advance 
on the museum and programmes on offer 
This was lacking when | came to KCN. For 
nterns, | recommend that they think glob- 
ally, be adaptable and open to new ideas 


Your time abroad is what you make it.’ 


M is for Museums Ethnographers’ Group 


The Museums Ethnographers’ Group 
was set up in 1976 to promote the 
understanding of museum 
ethnography and encourage exchange 
of information and resources. 

bWho joins? 

Mainly museums personnel. Also 
councils and arts councils. Currently 
144 individuals, 72 institutions. 





bHow much is it? 

Individual: £20; Senior citizen/student 
£12 Institution: £25; Overseas: add £7 
bWhat do you get? 

Meetings at various venues. 

MEG Newsletter — quarterly 

The Journal of Museum Ethnography 
— academic essays; yearly. And an 
annual two-day conference. 


bFun factor? 

A member from a large university 
museum was delighted when she 
discovered what a small museum had 
hidden away in store — a shrunken 
head — of what or who we may 

ask 

Contact: Lucy Middleton, membership 
secretary, Tel: 024 7635 0720 
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— E — — — People & Careers 
by Felicity Heywood 


a y yp 
D evi S a Denis Irwin 
advocate 


ioyte, 
The Manchester United Museum's 
curatorial assistant gets inspiration from 
Denis Irwin, the longest-serving 
player in the club, as she puts together her 
first exhibition in the Old Trafford space 


icola Struthers has lost any notions of grandeur 
she may have had when she first arrived at the 
Manchester United Museum and Tour Centre 
18 months ago. Working for the museum of the Red 


Devils, charting and displaying the achievements of 





the most successful football club in the UK, you would 
think would mean some contact with the first team Irwin-ing exhibit: Nicola Struthers, right, with colleague Gillian Moors. Below, Irwin with Felicity Heywood 
players. But Struthers, one of the two curatorial assis 


tants at the museum, puts the record straight has been doing so since he signed to Manchester three young children to his own exhibition. Irwin 
‘We don't have access to the phone numbers of the United in 1990. For Irwin the year 2000 is a milestone has been to see it once and he says he is happy with 
players, says Struthers regretfully. When the club gets — his testimonial year — marking ten years with the t — although he failed to show at the opening. He 
anew signing they are introduced to the museum but club. The museum has helped the celebrations along loaned the museum his football gear from his Gaeli 
apart from that ‘there isn't really much need for them by mounting an exnibition about his life and career. For football and hurling days in Cork in the Republic of 
to come to Old Trafford other than on match days both Struthers and Irwin it is a first. Struthers is curat- lreland through to his English club football career 
The players’ training ground, set between open fields ng her first exhibition ever and this is Irwin's first direct Struthers and colleague Gillian Moors split the ten 
down a winding country lane, is seven miles fromthe involvement in an exhibition panels between them 
football ground where the museum stands. So when Struthers researched the early years. She became 
it came to the responsibility of curating the Denis Irwin immersed in Irwin's life but found that tracking 


‘Ac at anc diac N — 
exhibition there was no easy way to track him down As a quiet and modest man he's notused — gown information was not as eas v as she thought 


Denis who? You might ask, but then you would to being the centre of attention. I thinkhe She was thrown a lifeline by a local paper in Cork 


obviously not he one of the faithtul supporte rs covet- vhich had p ctures trom nis scnool d ays when his 


was surprised we wanted to do a whole i 
ing a job like Struthers’ Irwin is the longest-serving cur ambition to be a hurling professional began she 


exhibition on him' — Nicola Struthers 


rent player and has been described by fans and footbal says she had a lot of nerve-racking moments over 
pro's as ‘Mr Reliable’, ‘the most consistent player in the the copyright of the photographs from the player's | 
league’, ‘worth his weight in gold’ and is known for his early days. Irwin gave his OK on all the panels before 
free kicks and cool penalty shots. He plays full back and it just so happened that Irwin was signing a one- they were printed 
year extension on nis contract at the club when But Struthers isnot complaining Sine acknowle ore 
Struthers bumped into him and asked his permission the good deal she has landed at a museum that does 
to go ahead with the temporary exhibition. Irwin was not have to fundraise and has a secure future if the club 
wary of the idea at first. ‘| think it was a case of get- continues its successful streak and the game gets big- 
ting to know who we were, what we did and feeling ger and bigger. But she does reveal that curating ha: 
he could trust us,’ reasons Struthers. As Manchester given her a break from what she calls ‘mundane’ work 
United's most decorated current player his collection cataloguing football shirts, boots and balls and clean- 
of medals, cups and strip are worth a great deal, both ing and caring for the trophies and medals. ‘The tro- 
in personal and financial terms, says Struthers. She phies the players celebrate with in the bath take two 
and her colleagues had a number of meetings with hours to clean,’ she says. But she catches herself: ‘| 
Irwin and he felt more at ease. ‘As a quiet and mod have no cause to moan about cleaning the European 
est man he’s not really used to being the centre of at- Premiership trophy 
tention — that generally falls to team mates such as Mr Reliable, now 35, is waiting to see whether his 
Giggs, Keane and of course Beckham. | think he was contract will be extended again. He hopes for an of 
surprised we w inted todo a whole ex hibition on him ter OT another year n May, but if not he may purs je a 
savs Struthers coaching badge His retirement from the pitc! will © 
Irwin is not afraid to admit that he takes little in- give him the time needed to visit a few museums. And ; 
terest in museums. His last visit. he says. was taken maybe Crewe will win the Premiership! 
while at school, to gather information and materia ` 
to create some exciting proje ct. He does not re- D The Denis Irwin exhibition runs until 22 Jar ld ly 
member it being very exciting. In fact he hardly re- 2001. Details on 0161 868 8631 
members it at all. Today, it is his turn to drag his Link: www.manutd.com È 
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Museums 


Diary 





Mr Fujimura's 


on amoebic civil servants, frozen fingers 


and directors’ tipples 





And for my next trick... 


s new job as 


a Children's TV presenter 





Japanese archaeologist Shinichi Fujimura had an extraordinary 





strike rate when it came to finding buried treasures. In fact he 


was so good at tracking artefacts down that he became known 


as ‘Gods Hands’. 


Unfortunately for him though, his scholarly reputation 


ended up in ruins when Mainichi Shinichi, a Japanese national 
newspaper decided to investigate his success. Shinichi was 
caught red-handed burying objects from his own collection so 


that he could stage their discovery later on. Not so much God's 


Hands as the Hand of God 


- Buried 
treasures 


The battle for the return of 
the Parthenon Marbles has 
gone underground. Athen's 
new Acropolis Metro station 
is proudly displaying 36.5 
metres of replica friezes. The 
station, which opened last 
month, also has more than 
80 artefacts on display. No 
sign that the Greeks will be 








disputed stones — 
emblazoned on the side of 
the replicas is a notice 
reading: ‘The rest are still in 
London’ 
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happy with just a copy of the 


Soft Cell 


The Art Newspaper blew 
the whistle on DCMS last 
month with its discovery 
that most DCMS' staff 
thinks of the department as 
‘a pale yellow amoeba’. 
The highly critical peer re- 
view found DCMS is an un- 
confident beast — with civil 
servants dropping impor- 
tant stuff at the whim of 
ministers, and ministers un- 
derestimating their influ- 
ence across government as 
a whole. Therapy beckons. 


It's my party 





Baffled, bemused, mystified and plain perplexed — Sam Mullins, Gordon Rintoul, David 
Fleming and Stuart Davies sample the entertainment at the Museums Association conference 


hat on earth could have caused the 
looks consternation and confusion 
on the faces of the great and the 


good at the Museums Association Annual 
Conference in Jersey the other month? Could 
it be anything to do with the barn dance held on 
the last night? Was it possibly the sight of the 
director of the Museums Association ‘taking 
his partner by the hand’ that had them all 
guffawing? 

Interesting to note the favourite tipples of the 
collected luminaries. Sam Mullins splashes out 


A Major donor 


Strange things to give to a museum no. 1 
When the National Army Museum in London 
asked a mountaineer for some personal items to 
commemorate his scaling of Everest they sort of 
expected some long johns, crampons or other 
bits of assorted climbing paraphernalia. But 
Major ‘Bronco’ Lane went one step further and 
handed over five fingers and ten toes instead 
Major Lane was cruelly separated from his dig- 


its when frostbite set in on the 1976 expedition 
His partner on the climb, Brummie Stokes, also 
lost all his toes. The fingers are now on display at 
the museum mounted on a hand-shaped wood- 
en block contained in a small tank of formalde- 
hyde. Very handy. 





on bottle from the pay bar while Gordon Rintoul 
forsakes a pint of Tetley’s bitter and goes for the 
(free) wine. Our prudent president appears to 
be teetotal (but who knows what he's got in his 
other hand) and Stuart Davies displays a re- 
gard for Resource’s expense account that may 
have been beyond the call of duty by choosing 
both the free cider and the free wine 

But what Diary really wants to know is why 
was David Fleming still wearing his delegate 
badge? Maybe it was to avoid those awkward 
‘Don't you know who | am' moments... 





Havea heart 


Strange things to give to a museum no. 2 

Valentine's Day came early for the Science 
Museum in London this year. We all know some 
people love museums more than others but 
Robert Moss from Yorkshire proved his passion 
by donating his heart to the Wellcome Wing 
John had a heart transplant operation at 
Papworth Hospital in August this year and now 
his old heart, complete with mechanical valve, is 
on display in the Who Am | exhibition 
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BUYERS 










BUYERS GUIDE 






The Buyers Guide 
is a paid directory of 
manufacturers and 
suppliers, 
listed under category 
headings of your own 
choice for 
easy reference 





DIGITAL 
SOUND SYSTEMS 









CONSERVATION 
MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


Caring For Our Heritage 


Materials and equipment for 
conservation and preservation 
serving museums worldwide 


Preservation Equipment Ltd 
Diss, Norfolk, IP22 4HQ England 


01379 647400 fax: +44 (0) 01379 650582 


a EN . nar 
ema noa presery aionequip mMeéent.cor 


tel! +44 (0 


Visit our Website at: 
www. Dreservationequipment.com 





INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT 





> ate 
Oral History Listening PotM Keltering Museum 


SOUND SOLUTIONS 








i nog 
ol 01460 ry t we t 
www.soundsolutionsuk.com 





STORAGE CABINETS 


DELTA DESIGNS 
MUSEUM STORAGE CABINETS 


Complete range of conservation standard steel storage 
cabinets, providing excellent protection against dust 
damage, environmental conditions and theft 


- Interchangeable intenor fittings for all collections 
- Any size to 2.44m long x 2.74m high x 1. 83m deep 
- Available knockdown where access is restricted 


HOWARD & CONSTABLE 020 7729 3060 











-MUSIMS 


Integrated Museum 








Information Systems 


Collections Management - 
Hexible open system archit 
tandard, web and 239 5¢ 

Public Access - nteract 
CGUCATION Services, web sites, image 
branes, ecommerce 


Sper trum 


R al 
Ye 
ty ` 


System Simulation Ltd 


Tel: 020 7836 7406 
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STORAGE SYSTEMS 


PROFILE DESIGN SOLUTIONS OFFER 
AN EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MUSEUM 
STORAGE SYSTEMS TO SUIT ALL 
NEEDS, INCORPORATING. - 


* MOVABLE RACKING 
FOR PAINTINGS 

* CABINETS 

* SHELVING SOLUTIONS 

* MOBILE STORAGE 
SYSTEMS 


PROFILE SOLUTIONS 
PROFILE GROUP 

SIR FRANK WHITTLE RD 
DERBY 

DE21 4XE 


TEL +44 (0)1332 371333 
FAX: +44 (0/1332 369613 
E-MAIL: profil.ga@btinternct.com 





CONSERVATION & 


PRESERVATION EQUIPMENT 


SE} 
ee PR 


ACTIVATED CHARCOAL CLOTH 


Preserving The Past For The Future 


ACC prevents damage to artefacts 
through the effective removal of 
pollutants from the 
Surrounding environment 


Tel: 00 44 (0) 191 584 6962 
Fax: 00 44 (0) 191 584 6793 


LIGHTING SUPPLIERS 


Light Projects 


Shouldn't all exhibitionists be 
fiven the chance to be seen in 


their true light’? 


Light Projects 
Leading the way in architectural, 


display and conservation lighting 


23 Jacob St London SE1 2BG 
Tel +44 (0)20 7231 8282 
Fax +44 (0)20 7237 4342 

email info@lightprojects.co.uk 





TEMPORARY EXHIBITION 
DISPLAY SYSTEMS 


: Specialists in the 

design and manufacture of 
moveable display systems for 
museums and art galleries 

Tek +44 


> 


elock.com Wet 


INATIA TEA Com ad. N ATI 19 
0) 20 8770 7543 Fax +44 (0) 20 8770 9212 
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CONSERVATION 
MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


OC 
Europe's Le: 
Polyester B 
Storage 
nE s 


SECOL L 


POCKET MONEY ITEMS 











Hussingtree Designs 
| Publishers of Activity Products 
- both educational and fun! 







* Many different subjects 
* Great for holidays & travelling 






colour your own stained glass 
windows & Roman mosaics E td) 
` 






i KIA 
On the back enjoy games, $% 
models & puzzles 







53 Long Street, Tetbury, GL8 8AA 
Tel: 01666 503667 Fax: 01666 504474 





THEMED DISPLAYS 


SCENE FIRST LTD 
Pe mt 


FANTASY-HERTITAGE-ARCHITECTURAL THEMING 
From Artec and Mayan } 
bury amdi trateralint 
in werk! upaa aey 
Scene First can ena 


www.museumjobs.org.uk 





Museum Showcases and 
Display Drawer Units. 


Custom installation for the Wallace: 


Nether/eld 


Netherfield Visual Ltd, ae 
Hardengreen Business Park, Dalkeith, Edinburgh EH22 3NX C 
Tel: +44 (0) 131 654 1333 Fax: +44 (0) 131 654 2666 E 
Web: www.netherfield.co.uk E-mail: showcases@netherfield.co.uk 


The Wallace Collection, London 





